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CONTINUATION  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ILLYRIANS,  MACEDONIANS,  P^ONIANS. 

Northward  of  the  tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more  numerous 
and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore  the  general  name  Different 

tribes  of 

of  Illyrians,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  niyrians. 
cast  by  the  mountain-range  of  Skardus,  the  northern  continuation 
of  Pindus,  and  thus  covering  what  is  now  called  Middle  and 
Upper  Albania,  together  with  the  more  northerly  mountains  of 
Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north 
and  north-east  cannot  be  assigned.  But  the  Dardani  and  Auta- 
riatas  must  have  reached  to  the  north-east  of  Skardus  and  even 
east  of  the  Servian  plain  of  Kossovo ;  while  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  Skylax  extends  the  race  so  far  northward  as  to  include  Dal- 
matia,  treating  the  Liburnians  and  Istrians  beyond  them  as  not 
Illyrian:  yet  Appian  and  others  consider  the  Liburnians  and 
Istrians  as  Illyrian,  and  Herodotus  even  includes  under  that  name 
the  Eneti  or  Veneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.1     The 

1  Herodot.  i.  196 ;  Skylax,  c.  19-27  ;  valuable  travels  of  the  latter),  have  of 
Appian,  Illyric.  c.  2,  4,  8.  :  late  thrown  much  light  upon  it.     How 

The  geography  of  the  countries  occu-  ;  much  our  knowledge  is  extended  in 
pied  in  ancient  times  by  the  Illyrians,  this  direction,  may  bo  seen  by  com- 
Macedonians,  Paconians,  Thracians,  &c.,  paring  the  map  prefixed  to  Mannert's 
and  now  possessed  by  a  great  diversity  j  Geographic,  or  to  0.  Mullor's  Disserta- 
of  races,  among  whom  the  Turks  and  '  tion  on  the  Macedonians,  with  that  in 


Albanian*  retain  the  primitive   barbar 
ism    without  mitigation,   is  still  very 
imperfectly    understood ;    though    the 
researches  of  Colonel  Leake,   of  Boue', 
of  Grisebach,  and  others  (especially  the 
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Boue"s  Travels;  but  the  extreme  defi- 
ciency of  the  maps,  even  as  they  now 
stand,  is  emphatically  noticed  by  Bou£ 
himself  (see  nis  Critique  des  Cartes  de 
la  Turquie  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
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Bulini,  according  to  Skylax,  were  the  northernmost  Illyrian  tribe  : 
the  Amantini,  immediately  northward  of  the  Epirotic  Chaonians, 


Voyage) — by  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik, 
the  learned  historian  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  in  the  preface  attached  by  him  to 
Dr.  Joseph  M  tiller's  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  Albania — and  by  Grisebach, 
who  in  his  surveys  taken  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  Peris  ten  and 
Ljubatrin,  found  the  map  differing  at 
every  step  from  the  bearings  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  eye.  It  is 
only  since  Boue*  and  Grisebach  that  the 
idea  has  been  completely  dismissed, 
derived  originally  from  Strabo,  of  a 
straight  line  of  mountains  (tvdt'ia 
ypafiH^lt  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Fragm.  3) 
running  across  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euxine,  and  sending  forth  other  lateral 
chains  in  a  direction  nearly  southerly. 
The  mountains  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
when  examined  with  the  stock  of  geo- 
logical science  which  M.  Viquesnel  (the 
companion  of  Bou6)  and  Dr.  Grisebach 
bring  to  the  task,  are  found  to  belong 
to.  systems  very  different,  and  to  pre- 
sent evidences  of  conditions  of  forma- 
tion often  quite  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Grisebach 's 
Travels  presents  the  best  account  which 
has  yet  been  given  of  the  chain  of 
Skardus  and  Pindus:  he  has  been  the 
first  to  prove  clearly,  that  the  Ljuba- 
trin, which  immediately  overhangs  the 
plain  of  Kossovo  at  the  southern  border 
of  Servia  and  Bosnia,  is  the  north-east- 
ern extremity  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
reaching  southward  to  the  frontiers  of 
JStolia,  in  a  direction  not  very  wide  of 
N-S. — with  the  single  interruption  (first 
brought  to  view  by  Colonel  Leake)  of 
the  Klissoura  of  Devol  —  a  complete 
gap,  where  the  river  Devol,  rising  on 
the  eastern  side,  crosses  the  chain  and 
joins  the  Apsus  or  Beratino  on  the 
western — (it  is  remarkable  that  both  in 
the  map  of  Boue'  and  in  that  annexed 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Miiller's  Topographical 
Description  of  Albania,  the  river  Devol 
is  made  to  join  the  Genussus  or  Skoumi, 
considerably  north  of  the  Apsus,  though 
Colonel  Leake's  map  gives  the  correct 
course).  In  Grisebach's  nomenclature 
Skardus  is  made  to  reach  from  the 
Ljubatrin  as  its  north-eastern  extre- 
mity, south-westward  and  southward 
as  far  as  the  Klissoura  of  Devol :  south 
of  that  point  Pindus  commences,  in  a 
continuation  however  of  the  same  axis. 

In    reference  to    the    seats    of   the 


ancient  Illyrians  and  Macedonians, 
Grisebach  has  made  another  observa- 
tion of  great  importance  (vol.  ii.  p. 
121).  Between  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity, Mount  Ljubatrin,  and  the  Klis- 
soura of  Devol,  there  are  in  the  mighty 
and  continuous  chain  of  Skardus  (above 
7000  feet  high)  only  two  passes  fit  for 
an  army  to  cross :  one  near  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  chain,  over  which 
Grisebach  himself  crossed,  from  Kal- 
kandele  to  Prisdren,  a  very  high  coif 
not  lesB  than  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  the  other,  considerably  to 
the  southward,  and  lower  as  well  as 
easier,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Lych- 
nidus  or  Ochrida.  It  was  over  this  last 
pass  that  the  Roman  Via  Egnatia  tra- 
velled, and  that  the  modern  road  from 
Scutari  and  Durazzo  to  Bitolia  now 
travels.  With  the  exception  of  these 
two  partial  depressions,  the  long  moun- 
tain ridge  maintains  itself  undiminished 
in  height,  admitting  indeed  paths  by 
which  a  small  company  either  of  tra- 
vellers, or  of  Albanian  robbers  from  the 
Dibren,  may  cross  (there  is  a  path  of 
this  kind  which  connects  Struga  with 
Ueskioub,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Miiller,  p.  70,  and  some  others  by  Boue', 
vol.  iv.  p.  546),  but  nowhere  admitting 
the  passage  of  an  army. 

To  attack  the  Macedonians,  therefore, 
an  Illyrian  army  would  have  to  go 
through  one  or  other  of  these  passes,  or 
else  to  go  round  the  north-eastern  pass 
of  Katschanik,  beyond  the  extremity  of 
Ljubatrin.  And  we  shall  find  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  military  operations 
recorded  between  the  two  nations,  cany 
us  usually  in  one  or  other  of  these 
directions.  The  military  proceedings  of 
Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  124}— of  Philip 
the  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon 
(Diodor.  xvi.  8) — of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(Arrian,  i.  5),  all  bring  us  to  the  pass 
near  Lychnidus  (compare  Livy,  xxxii. 
9;  Plutarch,  Flaminin.  c.  4);  while  the 
Illyrian  Dardani  and  Autariatae  border 
upon  Paeonia,  to  the  north  of  Pelagonia, 
and  threaten  Macedonia  from  the  north- 
east of  the  mountain- chain  of  Skardus. 
The  Autariatre  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  Peconian  Agrianes,  who  dwelt 
near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon,  and 
both  AutariatsB  and  Dardani  threatened 
the  return  march  of  Alexander  from  the 
Danube  into  Macedonia,  after  his  sue- 
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were  the  southernmost  Among  the  southern  Illyrian  tribes  are  to 
be  numbered  the  Taulantii — originally  the  possessors,  afterwards 
the  immediate  neighbours,  of  the  territory  on  which  Epidamnus 
was  founded.  The  ancient  geographer  Hekataeus1  (about  500 
B.C.)  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  them  to  specify  their  town 
Sesarethus.  He  names  the  Chelidonii  as  their  northern,  the 
Encheleis  as  their  southern,  neighbours ;  and  the  Abri  also  as  a 
tribe  nearly  adjoining.  We  hear  of  the  Illyrian  Parthini,  nearly 
in  the  same  regions — of  the  Dassaretii,2  near  Lake  Lychnidus — of 
the  Penestae,  with  a  fortified  town  Uscana,  north  of  the  Dassaretii 
— of  the  Ardiaeans,  the  Autariatae,  and  the  Dardanians,  through- 
out Upper  Albania  eastward  as  far  as  Upper  Moesia,  including  the 
range  of  Skardus  itself ;  so  that  there  were  some  Illyrian  tribes 
conterminous  on  the  east,  with  Macedonians,  and  on  the  south  with 
Macedonians  as  well  as  with  Paeonians.  Strabo  even  extends  some 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes  much  farther  northward,  nearly  to  the  Julian 
Alps.3 

With  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  what  is  now  called 
Middle  Albania,  the  territory  of  these  tribes  consisted  principally  of 
mountain  pastures  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fertile  valley,  but 
rarely  expanding  into  a  plain.  The  Autariatae  had  the  reputation 
of  being  unwarlike,  but  the  Illyrians  generally  were  poor,  rapacious, 


cessful  campaign  against  the  Get®,  low 
down  in  the  course  of  that  great  river 
(Arrian,  i.  5).  Without  being  able  to 
determine  the  precise  line  of  Alexan- 
der's march  on  this  occasion,  we  may 
see  that  these  two  Illyrian  tribes  must 
have  come  down  to  attack  him  from 
Upper  Moesia,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Axius.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Dardani  were  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Paeonians,  shows  us  that 
their  seats  could  not  have  been  far 
removed  from  Upper  Moesia  (Livy,  xlv. 
29) :  the  fauces  Pelagoniae  (Livy,  xxxi. 
34)  are  the  pass  by  which  they  entered 
Macedonia  from  the  north.  Ptolemy 
even  places  the  Dardani  at  Skopise 
(Ueskioub)  (iii.  9) ;  his  information 
about  these  countries  seems  better  than 
that  of  Strabo. 

The  important  topographical  instruc- 
tion contained  in  Grisebach's  work  was 
deprived  of  much  of  its  value  from 
the  want  of  a  map  annexed.  This  de- 
ficiency has  now  been  supplied  (1853) 
in  the  new  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
published  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin;  wherein 
the  data  of  Grisebach,  Boue^  Viquesnel, 
Joseph  Muller,  and  several  others,  are 


for  the  first  time  combined  and  turned 
to  account.  Kiepert' 8  map  is  a  mate- 
rial addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
countries  south  of  the  Danube.  The 
"  Erlauterungen "  annexed  to  it,  while 
they  set  forth  the  best  evidences  on 
which  a  chartographer  of  Turkey  in  the 
present  day  can  proceed,  proclaim  how- 
ever the  deplorable  paucity  of  scientific 
or  accurate  observations. 

1  Hekatsi  Fragm.  ed.  Klausen,  Fr. 
66-70;  Thucyd.  i.  26. 

Skylax  places  the  Encheleis  north  of 
Epidamnus  and  of  the  Taulantii.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  Hekateeus  seems 
to  have  communicated  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Adriatic :  he  noticed 
the  city  of  Adria  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Gulf,  and  the  fertility  and  abund- 
ance of  the  territory  around  it  (Fr.  58 : 
compare  Skymnus  Chius,  384). 

2  Livy,  xliii.  9-18.  Mannert  (Geo- 
graph.  aer  Griech.  und  Rbmer,  part  vii. 
ch.  9.  p.  386  seq.)  collects  the  points 
and  shows  how  little  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  localities  of  these  Illyrian 
tribes. 

•  Strabo,  iv.  p.  206. 
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fierce  and  formidable  in  battle.  They  shared  with  the  remote 
Thraeian  tribes  the  custom  of  tattowing1  their  bodies  and  of  offer- 
ing human  sacrifices :  moreover,  they  were  always  ready  to  sell 
their  military  service  for  hire,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Schkipetars, 
in  whom  probably  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with  considerable 
admixture  from  subsequent  immigrations.  Of  the  Illyrian  king- 
dom on  the  Adriatic  coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital 
city,  which  became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies  iu  the  third 
century  B.C.,  we  hear  nothing  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history.  The  description  of  Skylax  notices  in  his  day,  all  along 
the  northern  Adriatic,  a  considerable  and  standing  traffic  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior,  carried  on  by  Liburnians,  Istrians,  and 
the  small  Grecian  insular  settlements  of  Pharus  and  Issa.  But  he 
does  not  name  Skodra,  and  probably  this  strong  post  (together 
with  the  Greek  town  Lissus,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse) 
was  occupied  after  his  time  by  conquerors  from  the  interior,8  the 
predecessors  of  Agron  and  Gentius,  just  as  the  coast-land  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  was  conquered  by  inland  Macedonians. 

Once  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  detachment  of  hired 

Illyrians,  marching  into  Macedonia  Lynkestis  (seem- 
TOnSit'ofnd  insh  over  *ne  Vass  °f  Skardus  a  little  east  of  Lychnidus 
wlihGreeka.  or  Ochrida),  tried  the  valour  of  the  Spartan  Brasidas. 

On  that  occasion  (as  in  the  expedition  above  alluded  to 
of  the  Epirots  against  Akarnania)  we  shall  notice  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  Grecian  character,  even  in  the  case  of  an  arma- 
ment chiefly  composed  of  helots  newly  enfranchised,  over  both 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  We  shall  see  the  contrast  between 
brave  men  acting  in  concert  and  obedience  to  a  common  authority, 
and  an  assailing  host  of  warriors,  not  less  brave  individually,  but  in 
which  every  man  is  his  own  master,3  and  fights  as  he  pleases. 
The  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  of  the  Illyrians,  if  the  first  shock 


1  Strabo,  vii.  p.  315  ;  Annan,  i.  5,  4- 
11.  So  impracticable  is  the  territory, 
and  so  narrow  the  means  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  region  called  Upper  Albania, 
that  most  of  its  resident  tribes  even 
now  are  considered  as  free,  and  pay  no 
tribute  to  the  Turkish  government :  the 
Pachas  cannot  extort  it  without  greater 
expense  and  difficulty  than  the  sum 
gained  would  repay.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  Epirus  or  Lower  Albania, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Ali  Pacha : 
in  Middle  Albania,  the  country  does 
not  present  the  like  difficulties,  and  no 
such  exemptions  are  allowed  (Boutf, 
Voyage  en  Turquie,   vol.   iii.  p.  192). 


These  free  Albanian  tribes  are  in  the 
same  condition  with  regard  to  the  Sultan 
as  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia 
Minor  with  regard  to  the  king  of  Persia 
in  ancient  times  (Xenophon,  Anab.  iii. 
2,  23). 

8  Diodor.  xv.  1 3 ;  Polyb.  ii.  4. 

3  See  the  description  in  Thucydides 
(iv.  124-128);  especially  the  exhorta- 
tion which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Brasidas — avroKpdroop  fid\Vi  contrasted 
with  the  orderly  array  of  Greeks. 

"  lllyriorum  velocitas  ad  cxcurslones  ct  impetus 
Bubitos."— Llvy,  xxxi.  35. 
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failed  of  its  effect,  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or 
flight.  We  hear  nothing  afterwards  respecting  these  barbarians 
until  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  vigour  and  military 
energy  first  repressed  their  incursions,  and  afterwards  partially 
conquered  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  period  (400- 
350  b.c)  that  the  great  movement  of  the  Gauls  from  west  to  east 
took  place,  which  brought  the  Gallic  Skordiski  and  other  tribes 
into  the  regions  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
which  probably  dislodged  some  of  the  northern  Illyrians  so  as  to 
drive  them  upon  new  enterprises  and  fresh  abodes. 

What  is  now  called  Middle  Albania,  the  Illyrian  territory  imme- 
diately north  of  Epirus,  is  much  superior  to  the  latter  in  ldamnus 
productiveness.1  Though  mountainous,  it  possesses  more  ****  Apoi- 
both  of  low  hill  and  valley,  and  ampler  as  well  as  more  "on  to  the 
fertile  cultivable  spaces.  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia 
formed  the  seaports  of  this  territory.  To  them  commerce  with  the 
southern  Illyrians,  less  barbarous  than  the  northern,  was  one  of  the 
sources*  of  great  prosperity  during  the  first  century  of  their  exis- 
tence— a  prosperity  interrupted  in  the  case  of  the  Epidamnians  by 
internal  dissensions,  which  impaired  their  ascendency  over  their 
Illyrian  neighbours,  and  ultimately  placed  them  at  variance  with 
their  mother-city  Korkyra.  The  commerce  between  these  Greek 
seaports  and  the  interior  tribes,  when  once  the  Greeks  became 
strong  enough  to  render  violent  attack  from  the  latter  hopeless, 
was  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  of  them.  Grecian  oil  and  wine 
were  introduced  among  these  barbarians,  whose  chiefs  at  the  same 
time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  woven  fabrics,3  the  polished  and 
carved  metallic  work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery, 
which  issued  from  Grecian  artisans.  Moreover,  the  importation 
sometimes  of  salt-fish,  and  always  that  of  salt  itself,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  these  inland  residents,  especially  for  such 
localities  as  possessed  lakes  abounding  in  fish  like  that  of  Lych- 
nidus.  We  hear  of  wars  between  the  Autariatae  and  the 
Ardiaei,  respecting  salt-springs  near  their  boundaries,  and  also  of 
other  tribes  whom  the  privation  of  salt  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  Romans.4    On  the  other  hand  these  tribes  pos- 


1  See  PouqueviUe,  Voyage  en  Grece, 
toI.  i.  ch.  23  and  24;  Grisebach,  Reise 
durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Brussa,  vol. 
ii.  p.  138,  139;  Bou6,  La  Turquie  en 
Europe,  Geographic  Generate,  vol.  i.  p. 
60-455. 

»  Skymnua  Chins,  v.  418-425. 

1  Thucydidee    mentions    the   tycura 


Kod  X«ia,  Kod  ^  &Mri  Karcuncwij,  which 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Thracian 
coast  sent  up  to  king  Seuthds  (ii.  93): 
similar  to  the  v<p4.<Tfxa&  Uphy  and  to  the 
X*piapav  t*kt6vwv  8a/8aAa,  offered  as 
presents  to  the  Delphian  god  (Eurip. 
Ion,  1 141 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  4tf). 
4  Strabo,  vii.  p.  317;  Appian,  Illyrio. 
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sessed  two  articles  of  exchange  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks,  that  Polybius  reckons  them  as  absolutely  indispensable l — 
cattle  and  slaves;  which  latter  were  doubtless  procured  from 
Illyria,  often  in  exchange  for  salt,  as  they  were  from  Thrace  and 
from  the  Euxine,  and  from  Aquileia  in  the  Adriatic,  through  the 
internal  wars  of  one  tribe  with  another.  Silver-mines  were  worked 
at  Damastium  in  Illyria,  Wax  and  honey  were  probably  also 
articles  of  export,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of 
Illyria  were  carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a  species  of  iris 
peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and  sent  to  Corinth,  where  its 


17;  Aristot.  Mirab.  A  use.  c.  138.  For 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  trade  in 
Bait,  as  a  bond  of  connexion,  Bee  the 
regulations  of  the  Romans  when  they 
divided  Macedonia  into  four  provinces, 
with  the  distinct  view  of  cutting  off  all 
connexion  between  one  and  the  other. 
All  commercium  and  connubium  were  for- 
bidden between  them.  The  fourth 
region,  whose  capital  was  Pelagonia 
(and  which  included  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia,  east  of  the  range 
of  Pindus  and  Skardus),  was  altogether 
inland,  and  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
to  draw  its  salt  from  the  third  region, 
or  the  country  between  the  Lower 
AxiuB  and  the  Peneius;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Illyrian  Dardani  (situ- 
ated northward  of  Upper  Macedonia) 
received  express  permission  to  draw 
their  salt  from  this  third  or  maritime 
region  of  Macedonia :  the  salt  was  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf  along 
the  road  of  the  Axius  to  Stobi  in  Pseonia, 
and  was  there  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed 
price. 

The  inner  or  fourth  region  of  Mace- 
donia, which  included  the  modern 
Bitogiia  and  Lake  Castoria,  could  easily 
obtain  its  salt  from  the  Adriatic,  by 
the  communication  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  the  Roman  Egnatian  way; 
but  the  communication  of  the  Dardani 
with  the  Adriatic  led  through  a  country 
of  the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  and 
it  was  probably  a  great  convenience  to 
them  to  receive  their  supply  from  the 
Gulf  of  Therma  by  the  road  along  the 
Vardar  (Axius)  (Livy,  xlv.  29).  Com- 
pare the  route  of  Grisebach  from  Sa- 
lonichi  to  Scutari,  in  his  Reise  durch 
Rumelien,  vol.  ii. 

1  About  the  cattle  in  Illyria,  Aris- 
totle, De  Mirab.  Ausc.  c.  128.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Polybius, 
wherein  he  treats  the  importation  of 
■laves  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  Greece 
(iv.  37).    The  purchasing  of  the  Thra- 


cian  slaves  in  exchange  for  salt  is 
noticed  by  Menander — 9pa£  efryev^i  «T, 
rrpbs  &\as  ^ryopcur^vos :  see  Proverb. 
Zenob.  ii.  12,  and  Diogenian,  i.  100. 

The  same  trade  was  carried  on  in 
antiquity  with  the  nations  on  and  near 
Caucasus,  from  the  seaport  of  Dios- 
kurias  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  506):  so  little 
have  those  tribes  changed,  that  the 
Circassians  now  carry  on  much  the 
same  trade.  Dr.  Clarke's  statement 
carries  us  back  to  the  ancient  world  : — 
"The  Circassians  frequently  sell  their 
children  to  strangers,  particularly  to 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  and  their 
princes  supply  the  Turkish  seraglios 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  whom  they  take  in  war. 
In  their  commerce  with  the  Tcherno- 
morski  Cossacks  (north  of  the  river 
Kuban),  the  Circassians  bring  consider- 
able quantities  of  wood,  and  the  delicious 
honey  of  the  mountains,  sewed  up  in 
goats'  hides,  with  the  hair  on  the 
outside.  These  articles  they  exchange 
for  salt,  a  commodity  found  in  the 
neighbouring  lakes,  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  Salt  is  more  precious  than  any 
other  kind  of  wealth  to  the  Circassians, 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  acceptable 
present  which  can  be  offered  to  them. 
They  weave  mats  of  very  great  beauty, 
which  find  a  ready  market  both  in 
Turkey  and  Russia.  They  are  also 
ingenious  in  the  art  of  working  silver 
and  other  metals,  and  in  the  fabrication 
of  guns,  pistols  and  sabres.  Some, 
which  they  offered  us  for  sale,  we 
suspected  had  been  procured  in  Tur- 
key in  exchange  for  slaves.  Their 
bows  and  arrows  are  made  with  inimit- 
able skill,  and  the  arrows  being  tipt 
with  iron,  and  otherwise  exquisitely 
wrought,  are  considered  by  the  Cossacks 
and  Russians  as  inflicting  incurable 
wounds."  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xvi.  p.  378.) 
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root  was  employed  to  give  the  special  flavour  to  a  celebrated  kind 
of  aromatic  unguent1 

The  intercourse  between  the  Hellenic  ports  and  the  Illyrians 
inland,  was  not  exclusively  commercial.  Grecian  exiles  also  found 
their  way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  mythes  became  localised  there, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  tale  of  Kadraus  and  Harmonia,  from  whom 
the  chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Encheleis  professed  to  trace  their 
descent* 

The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  acquired,  from  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  two  successive  kings,  a  great  per-  k^  Mace. 
fection  in  Greek  military  organization  without  any  of  the  donian8- 
loftier  Hellenic  qualities.  Their  career  in  Greece  is  purely  destruc- 
tive, extinguishing  the  free  movement  of  the  separate  cities,  and  dis- 
arming the  citizen-soldier  to  make  room  for  the  foreign  mercenary 
whose  sword  was  unhallowed  by  any  feelings  of  patriotism — yet  to- 
tally incompetent  to  substitute  any  good  system  of  central  or  pacific 
administration.  But  the  Macedonians  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  are  an  aggregate  only  of  rude  inland  tribes,  sub- 
divided into  distinct  petty  principalities,  and  separated  from  the 

^  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even  than  the  Epirots ; 
since  Herodotus,  who  considers  the  Epirotic  Molossians  and 
Thesprotians  as  children  of  Hellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  contrary 
respecting  the  Macedonians.3  In  the  main,  however,  they  seem  at 
this  early  period  analogous  to  the  Epirots  in  character  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  had  some  few  towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  village 
residents,  extremely  brave  and  pugnacious :  the  customs  of  some 
of  their  tribes  enjoined  that  the  man  who  had  not  yet  slain  an 
enemy  should  be  distinguished  on  some  occasions  by  a  badge  of 
discredit4 

The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  regions  east 
of  the  chain  of  Skardus  (the  northerly  continuation  of  Their  oh- 
Pindus) — north  of  the  chain  called  the  Cambunian  moun-  ^ Beatfl* 
tains,  which  connects  Olympus  with  Pindus,  and  which  forms  the 


1  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  5,  2; 
ix.  7,  4;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  2 ;  xxi.  19; 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  326.  Coins  of  Epidam- 
nus  and  Apollonia  are  found  not  only 
in  Macedonia,  but  in  Thrace  and  in 
Italy  :  the  trade  of  these  two  cities 
probably  extended  across  from  sea  to 
sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Egnatian  way;  and  the  Inscription  2056 
in  the  Corpus  of  Boeckh  proclaims  the 
gratitude  of  Odessus  (Varna)  in  the 
Euxine  Sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epi- 
damnus  (Barth,  Corinthiorum  Mercatur. 


Hist.  p.  49;  Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  c. 
104). 

*  Herodot.  v.  61;  viii.  137:  Strabo, 
vii.  p.  326.  Skylax  places  the  \idoi  of 
Kadmus  and  Harmonia  among  the  Illy- 
rian Manii,  north  of  the  Encheleis 
(Diodor.  xix.  53;  Pausan.  ix.  5,  3). 

8  Herodot.  v.  22. 

«  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  2,  6.  That  the 
Macedonians  were  chiefly  village  resi- 
dents, appears  from  Thucyd.  ii.  100,  iv. 
124,  though  this  does  not  exclude  some 
towns. 
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view  of  the 
country 
which  they 
occupied— 
eastward  of 
Pindns  and 
8kardu8. 


north-western  boundary  of  Thessaly ;  but  they  did  not  reach  so 
far  eastward  as  the  Thermaic  Gulf ;  apparently  not  farther  east- 
ward than  Mount  Bermius,  or  about  the  longitude  of  Edessa  and 
Berrhoia.  They  thus  covered  the  upper  portions  of  the  course  of 
the  rivers  Haliakmon  and  Erigon,  before  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  the  Axius ;  while  the  upper  course  of  the  Axius,  higher  than 
this  point  of  junction,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Paeonia,  though 
the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  and  Paeonia  cannot  be  distinctly 
marked  out  at  any  time. 

The  large  space  of  country  included  between  the  above-men- 
tioned boundaries  is  in  great  part  mountainous,  occupied 
by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  main  line  of  Skardus.  But  it  also  comprises 
three  wide  alluvial  basins  or  plains,  which  are  of  great 
extent  and  well-adapted  to  cultivation — the  plain  of 
Tettovo  or  Kalkandele  (northernmost  of  the  three),  which  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius  or  Vardar — that  of 
Bitolia,  coinciding  to  a  great  degree  with  the  ancient  Pelagonia, 
wherein  the  Erigon  flows  towards  the  Axius — and  the  larger  and 
more  undulating  basin  of  Greveno  and  Anaselitzas,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliakmon  with  its  confluent  streams :  this  latter  region  is 
separated  from  the  basin  of  Thessaly  by  a  mountainous  line  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  presenting  numerous  easy  passes.1  Reckon- 
ing the  basin  of  Thessaly  as  a  fourth,  here  are  four  distinct 
enclosed  plains  on  the  east  side  of  this  long  range  of  Skardus  and 
Pindus — each  generally  bounded  by  mountains  which  rise  pre- 
cipitously to  an  alpine  height,  and  each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for 
drainage  by  a  single  river — the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  the  Haliakmon 
and  the  Peneius  respectively.  All  four,  moreover,  though  of  high 
level  above  the  sea,  are  yet  for  the  most  part  of  distinguished 
fertility,  especially  the  plains  of  Tettovo,  of  Bitolia,  and  Thessaly. 
The  fat  rich  land  to  the  east  of  Pindus  and  Skardus  is  described 
as  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of  the 
Albanian  plains  and  valleys  on  the  western  side.  The  basins  of 
Bitolia  and  of  the  Haliakmon,  with  the  mountains  around  and 
adjoining,  were  possessed  by  the  original  Macedonians;  that  of 
Tettovo,  on  the  north,  by  a  portion  of  the  Paeonians.  Among 
the  four,  Thessaly  is  the  most  spacious ;  yet  the  two  comprised  in 
the  primitive  seats  of  the  Macedonians,  both  of  them  very  con- 


1  Boue,  Voyago  en  Turquie,  vol.  i.  p. 
199:  "un  bon  nombre  do  cols  diriges 
du  uord  au  Bud,  commo  pour  invitor  lea 


habitans  de  passer  d'une  do  ces  pro- 
vinces dans  l'autre." 
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siderable  in  magnitude,  formed  a  territory  better  calculated  to 
nourish  and  to  generate  a  considerable  population  than  the  less 
favoured  home,  and  smaller  breadth  of  valley  and  plain,  occupied 
by  Epirots  or  Ulyrians.  Abundance  of  corn  easily  raised,  of 
pasture  for  cattle,  and  of  new  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation, 
would  suffice  to  increase  the  numbers  of  hardy  villagers,  indifferent 
to  luxury  as  well  as  to  accumulation,  and  exempt  from  that  oppres- 
sive extortion  of  rulers  which  now  harasses  the  same  fine  regions.1 
The  inhabitants  of  this  primitive  Macedonia  doubtless  differed 
much  in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  according  as  retribution 
they  dwelt  on  mountain  or  plain,  and  in  soil  and  climate  SummI*. 
more  or  less  kind.  But  all  acknowledged  a  common  daaUaa- 
ethnical  name  and  nationality,  and  the  tribes  were  in  many  cases 
distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  having  substantive  names  of 
their  own,  but  merely  by  local  epithets  of  Grecian  origin.  Thus 
we  find  Elymiotae  Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Elymeia — 
Lynkeste  Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Lynkus,  &c  Orestae 
is  doubtless  an  adjunct  name  of  the  same  character.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  more  northerly  tracts,  called  Pelagonia  and  Deu- 


1  For  the  general  physical  character 
of  the  region,  both  east  and  west  of 
Skardus,  continued  by  Pindus,  see  the 
valuable  chapter  of  Grisebach's  Travels 
above  referred  to  (Reisen,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
xiii.  p.  125-130;  c.  xiv.  p.  175;  c.  xvi. 
p.  214-216;  c.  xvii.  p.  244,  245). 

Respecting  the  plains  comprised  in 
the  ancient  Pelagonia,  see  also  the 
Journal  of  the  younger  Pouqueville,  in 
hi*)  progress  from  Travnik  in  Bosnia  to 
Janina.  He  remarks,  in  the  two  days' 
march  from  Prelepe  (Prilip)  through 
Bitolia  to  Fiorina,  "Dans  cette  route 
on  parcourt  des  plaines  luxuriantes  cou- 
vertes  de  moissons,  de  vastes  prairies 
remplies  de  trefle,  des  plateaux  abon- 
dans  en  p&turages  inepuisables,  oil 
paissent  d'innombrables  troupeaux  de 
boBufs,  de  chevres,  et  de  menu  be'tail 
.  .  .  .  Le  ble\  le  mais,  et  les  autres 
grains  sont  toujours  a  trcs  baa  prix,  a 
cause  de  la  difficulty  des  dclwuches, 
d'oii  l'on  exporte  une  grande  quantity 
de  laines,  de  cotons,  de  peaux  d'agneaux, 
de  buffles,  et  de  chevaux,  qui  passent 
par  le  moyen  des  caravanes  en  Hon- 
grie."  (Pouqueville,  Voyage  dans  la 
Groce,  torn.  ii.  ch.  G2.  p.  495.)  So 
also  Grisebach,  describing  his  journey 
from  Bitolia  to  Prilip,  mentions  — "spa- 
cious fields,  of  immeasurable  extent, 
covered  with  wheat,  barley,  and  maize, 
together  with  rich  meadows  and  pas- 


ture-grounds bordering  the  water"  (p. 
214). 

Again,  M.  Bou<5  remarks  upon  this 
same  plain,  in  his  Critique  des  Cartes 
de  la  Turquie,  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  p.  483, 
"  La  plaine  immense  de  Prilip,  do 
Bitolia,  et  de  Fiorina,  n'est  pas  repre- 
sentee (sur  les  cartes)  de  maniere  a  ce 
qu'on  ait  une  idee  de  son  dtendue,  et 
surtout  de  sa  large ur  ....  La  plaino 
de  Sarigoul  est  changee  en  vallee,"  &c. 
The  basin  of  the  Haliakuion  he  remarks 
to  be  represented  equally  imperfectly  ou 
the  maps :  compare  also  his  Voyage,  i. 
pp.  211,299,  300. 

I  notice  the  more  particularly  tho 
large  proportion  of  fertile  plain  and 
valley  in  the  ancient  Macedonia,  because 
it  is  often  represented  (and  even  by 
0.  M tiller,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
ancient  Macedonians,  attached  to  his 
History  of  the  Dorians)  as  a  cold  and 
rugged  land,  pursuant  to  the  statement 
of  Livy  (xlv.  29),  who  says,  respecting 
the  fourth  region  of  Macedonia  as  dis- 
tributed by  the  Romans,  "  Frigida  haec 
omnia,  duraque  cultu,  et  aspera  plaga 
est :  cultorum  quoque  ingenia  terra) 
similia  habet:  ferociores  eos  et  accolae 
barbari  faciunt,  nunc  bello  exercentes, 
nunc  in  pace  miscentes  ritus  suos." 

This  is  probably  true  of  the  moun- 
taineers included  in  the  region,  but  it  is 
too  much  generalised. 
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riopus,  were  also  portions  of  the  Macedonian  aggregate,  though 
neighbours  of  the  Pseonians,  to  whom  they  bore  much  affinity: 
whether  the  Eordi  and  Almopians  were  of  Macedonian  race,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  say.  The  Macedonian  language  was  different 
from  Illyrian,1  from  Thracian,  and  seemingly  also  from  Paeonian  ; 
it  was  also  different  from  Greek,  yet  apparently  not  more  widely 
distinct  than  that  of  the  Epirots ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek 
was  comparatively  easy  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  though  there  were 
always  some  Greek  letters  which  they  were  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing. And  when  we  follow  their  history,  we  shall  find  in 
them  more  of  the  regular  warrior  conquering  in  order  to  maintain 
dominion  and  tribute,  and  less  of  the  armed  plunderer — than 
the  Illyrians,  Thracians,  or  Epirots,  by  whom  it  was  their  mis- 
fortune to  be  surrounded.  They  approach  nearer  to  the  Thessa- 
lians,*  and  to  the  other  ungifted  members  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

The  large  and  comparatively  productive  region  covered  by  the 
various  sections  of  Macedonians,  helps  to  explain  that  increase  of 
ascendency  which  they  successively  acquired  over  all  their  neigh- 
bours. It  was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they  became 
united  under  one  government.  At  first,  each  section — how  many 
we  do  not  know — had  its  own  prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots  or 
inhabitants  of  Elymeia,  the  southernmost  portion  of  Macedonia, 
were  thus  originally  distinct  and  independent;  also  the  Orestae, 
in  mountain  seats  somewhat  north-west  of  the  Elymiots — the  Lyn- 
kestae  and  Eordi,  who  occupied  portions  of  territory  on  the  track 
of  the  subsequent  Egnatian  way,  between  Lychnidus  (Ochrida) 
and  Edessa— the  Felagonians,3  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  fertile  plain  of  Bitolia— and  the  more  northerly  Deuriopians. 
And  the  early  political  union  was  usually  so  loose,  that  each  of 
these  denominations  probably  includes  many  petty  independencies, 
small  towns,  and  villages.  The  section  of  the  Macedonian  name 
Macedonians  who  afterwards  swallowed  up  all  the  rest  and  became 

round  rVlrfloa    _  * 

—the  lead-     known  as  The  Macedonians,  had  their  original  centre  at 

ing  portion         _  iii*  t 

of  the  nation.  JVjgBd  or  .bdessa — the  lofty,  commanding  and  picturesque 


1  Polyb.  xxviii.  8,  9.  This  ia  the 
most  distinct  testimony  which  we  pos- 
sess, and  it  appears  to  me  to  contradict 
the  opinion  both  of  Mannert  (Oeogr.  der 
Or.  und  Rom.  vol.  vii.  p.  492)  and  of 
O.  Midler  (On  the  Macedonians,  sect. 
28-36),  that  the  native  Macedonians 
were  of  Illyrian  descent. 

2  The  Macedonian  military  array  seems 
to  have  been  very  like  that  of  the 
Thessalians  —  horsemen    well-mounted 


and  armed  and  maintaining  good  order 
(Thucyd.  ii.  201):  of  their  infantry, 
before  the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Amyntas, 
we  do  not  hear  much. 

"  Macedonian!,  quae  tantis  barbarorum 
gentibus  attingitur,  ut  semper  Mace- 
donicis  imperatoribus  iidem  fines  imperii 
fuerint  qui  gladiorum  atque  pilorum." 
(Cicero,  in  Pison.  c.  xvi.) 

3  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Fragin.  20.  ed. 
Tafel. 
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rite  of  the  modern  Vodhena.  And  though  the  residence  of  the 
kings  was  in  later  times  transferred  to  the  marshy  Pella,  in  the 
maritime  plain  beneath,  yet  Edessa  was  always  retained  as  the 
regal  burial-place,  and  as  the  hearth  to  which  the  religious  con- 
tinuity of  the  nation  (so  much  reverenced  in  ancient  times)  was 
attached.  This  ancient  town,  which  lay  on  the  Roman  Egnatian 
way  from  Lychnidus  to  Pella  and  Thessalonika,  formed  the  pass 
over  the  mountain-ridge  called  Bermius,  or  that  prolongation  to 
the  northward  of  Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  Haliakmon 
makes  its  way  out  into  the  maritime  plain  at  Verria,  by  a  cleft 
more  precipitous  and  impracticable  than  that  of  the  Peneius  in  the 
defile  of  Tempe. 

This  mountain-chain  called  Bermius,  extending  from  Olympus 
considerably  to  the  north  of  Edessa,  formed  the  original  Pieriluw  and 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Macedonian  tribes;  who  seem  Boui*ans— 

-  .  originally 

at  first  not  to  have  reached  the  valley  of  the  Axius  in  pi**d  on 

«  .  ,,  •    l       1  •  «■  -the  Tber- 

any  part  of  its  course,  and  who  certainly  did  not  reach  maicamf, 
at  first  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Between  the  last-men-  Macedonians 
tioned  gulf  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  Olympus  and  e  "^ 
Bermius  there  exists  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  land  or  low  hill  which 
reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  to  the  head  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf;  it  there  widens  into  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Salo- 
nichi,  comprising  the  mouths  of  the  Haliakmon,  the  Axius,  and 
the  Echeidorus.  The  river  Ludias,  which  flows  from  Edessa  into 
the  marshes  surrounding  Pella,  and  which  in  antiquity  joined  the 
Haliakmon,  near  its  mouth,  has  now  altered  its  course  so  as  to 
join  the  Axius.  This  narrow  strip,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Peneius  and  the  Haliakmon,  was  the  original  abode  of  the  Pierian 
Thracians,  who  dwelt  close  to  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  among 
whom  the  worship  of  the  Muses  seems  to  have  been  a  primitive 
characteristic ;  Grecian  poetry  teems  with  local  allusions  and 
epithets  which  appear  traceable  to  this  early  fact,  though  we  are 
unable  to  follow  it  in  detail.  North  of  the  Pierians,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Haliakmon  to  that  pf  the  Axius,  dwelt  the  Bottiseans.1 


1  I  have  followed  Herodotus  in  stating 
the  original  series  of  occupants  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  anterior  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquests.  Thucydides  intro- 
duces the  Paeonians  between  Bottiseans 
and  Mygdonians :  he  says  that  the 
Paeonians  possessed  "  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  side  of  the  Axius,  down  to 
Pella  and  the  sea"  (ii.  96).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  leave  hardly  any 
room  for  the  Bottueans,  whom  never- 


theless Thucydidds  recognizes  on  the 
coast ;  for  the  whole  space  between  the 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  Axius  and 
Haliakmon,  is  inconsiderable  ;  more- 
over, I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Thucy- 
didos  has  been  led  to  believe,  by  finding 
in  the  Iliad  that  the  Psconian  allies  of 
Troy  came  from  the  Axius,  that  there 
must  have  been  old  Pseonian  settlements 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  that  he 
has  advanced  the  inference  as  if  it  were 
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Beyond  the  river  Axius,  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  began  the 
tribes  of  the  great  Thracian  race — Mygdonians,  Krestonians, 
Edonians,  Bisaltae,  Sithonians :  the  Mygdonians  seem  to  have  been 
originally  the  most  powerful,  since  the  country  still  continued  to 
be  called  by  their  name,  Mygdonia,  even  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  These,  and  various  other  Thracian  tribes,  originally 
occupied  most  part  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Axius 
and  that  of  the  Strymon;  together  with  that  memorable  three- 
pronged  peninsula  which  derived  from  the  Grecian  colonies  its 
name  of  Chalk  id  ike.  It  will  thus  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
Bottiaeans  as  well  as  the  Pierians  to  be  Thracians,  that  the 
Thracian  race  extended  originally  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneius :  the  Bottiaeans  professed  indeed  a  Kretan  origin, 
but  this  pretension  is  not  noticed  by  either  Herodotus  or  Thucy- 
dides.  In  the  time  of  Skylax,1  seemingly  during  the  early  reign 
of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  Strymon. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  Paeonians,  a  numerous  and  much- 
divided  race,  seemingly  neither  Thracian  nor  Mace- 
donian nor  Illyrian,  but  professing  to  be  descended  from 
the  Tcukri  of  Troy.  These  Paeonians  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Strymon,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which 
that  river  rises,2  down  to  the  lake  near  its  mouth :  some  of  their 


raoniana. 


a  certified  fact.  The  case  is  analogous 
to  what  he  says  about  the  Boeotians  in 
his  preface  (upon  which  0.  Muller  has 
already  commented)  ;  he  stated  the  im- 
migration of  the  Boeotians  into  Bax>tia 
as  having  taken  place  after  the  Trojan 
war,  but  saves  the  historical  credit  of 
the  Homeric  catalogue  by  adding  that 
there  had  been  a  fraction  of  them  in 
Boeotia  before,  from  whom  the  contingent 
which  went  to  Troy  was  furnished  (axo- 
Bcurpbs,  Thucyd.  i.  12). 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  having  to 
choose  between  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
didds,  I  prefer  the  former.  0.  Muller 
(On  the  Macedonians,  sect.  11)  would 
strike  out  just  so  much  of  the  assertion 
of  Thucydidfls  as  positively  contradicts 
Herodotus,  and  retain  the  rest ;  he 
thinks  that  the  Paeonians  came  down 
very  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
but  not  quite,  I  confess  that  this  does 
not  satisfy  me;  the  more  so  as  the 
passage  from  Livy  by  which  he  would 
support  his  view  will  appear,  on  ex- 
amination, to  refer  to  Ptconia  high  up 
the  Axius — not  to  a  supposed  portion 
oi  Ptconia  near  the  mouth  (Livy,  xlv.  29). 


Again,  I  would  remark  that  the  ori- 
ginal residence  of  the  Pierians  between 
the  Peneius  and  the  Haliakmdn  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Thucy- 
dides :  Herodotus  knows  the  Pierians 
in  their  seats  between  Mount  Pangrcus 
and  the  sea,  but  he  gives  no  intimation 
that  they  had  before  dwelt  south  of 
the  Haliakmon;  the  tract  between  the 
Haliakm6n  and  the  Peneius  is  by  him 
conceived  as  Lower  Macedonia  or  Mace- 
donia, reaching  to  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saly  (vii.  127-173).  I  make  this  remark 
in  reference  to  sect.  7-17  of  0.  M tiller's 
Dissertation,  wherein  the  conception  of 
Herodotus  appears  incorrectly  appre- 
hended, and  Borne  erroneous  inferences 
founded  upon  it.  That  this  tract  was 
the  original  Pieria,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  (compare  Strabo, 
vii.  Frag.  22,  with  Tafel's  note,  and  ix. 
p.  410;  Livy,  xliv.  9) ;  but  Herodotus 
notices  it  only  as  Macedonia. 

1  Skylax,  c.  67.  The  conquests  of 
Philip  extended  the  boundary  beyond 
the  Strymon  to  the  Nestus  (Strabo,  lib. 
vii.  Fragm.  33,  ed.  Tafel). 

*  Mount  Skomius  seems  to  bo  the 
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tribes  possessed  the  fertile  plain  of  Siris  (now  Seres) — the  land 
immediately  north  of  Mount  Pangaeus — and  even  a  portion  of  the 
space  through  which  Xerxes  marched  on  his  route  from  Akanthus 
to  Therma.  Besides  this,  it  appears  that  the  upper  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Axius  were  also  occupied  by  Paeonian  tribes ;  how 
far  down  the  river  they  extended,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  territory  between  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon  was  continuously  peopled  by  them.  Continuous  population  is 
not  the  character  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  seems  moreover  that 
while  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  both  rivers  is  in  very 
many  places  of  the  richest  quality,  the  spaces  between  the  two  are 
either  mountain  or  barren  low  hill — forming  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  rich  alluvial  basin  of  the  Macedonian  river  Erigon.1  The 
Pseonians  in  their  north-western  tribes  thus  bordered  upon  the 
Macedonian  Pelagonia — in  their  northern  tribes,  upon  the  Illyrian 
Dardani  and  Autariatae — in  their  eastern,  southern  and  south- 
eastern tribes,  upon  the  Thracians  and  Pierians;8  that  is,  upon 
the  second  seats  occupied  by  the  expelled  Pierians  under  Mount 
Pangaeus. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the  position  of  the 
Macedonians  and  their  immediate  neighbours,  in  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  It  was  first  altered  by  the  enterprise  and  ability 
of  a  family  of  exiled  Greeks,  who  conducted  a  section  of  the 
Macedonian  people  to  those  conquests  which  their  descendants, 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  so  marvellously 
multiplied. 

Respecting  the  primitive  ancestry  of  these  two  princes,  there 
were  different  stories,  but  all  concurred  in  tracing  the  Argeian 
origin  of  the  family  to  the  Herakleid  or  Temenid  race  SHwuhcd0 
of  Argos.     According  to  one  story  (which  apparently  $eJS££!? 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Theopompus),  Karanus,  RrUlkka8- 


mountain  now  called  Vitoshka,  between 
Kadomir  and  Sophia,  near  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Scrvia  (Thucyd.  ii. 
96 ;  Grisebach,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  29). 

1  See  this  contrast  noticed  in  Grise- 
bach,  especially  in  reference  to  the  wide 
but  barren  region  called  the  plain  of 
Mustapha,  no  great  distance  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Axius  (Grisebach,  Rei- 
sen,  v.  ii.  p.  225;  Boud,  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p.  1C8). 

For  the  description  of  the  banks  of 
the  Axius  (Vardar)  and  the  Strymon, 
nee  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  201,  and  Bone,  Voyage  en 
Turquie,  vol.  L  p.  19G-199.   "  La  plaine 


ovale  de  Seres  est  un  des  diamans  de  la 
couronne  de  Byzance,"  Ac.  He  remarks 
how  incorrectly  the  course  of  the  Stry- 
mon is  depicted  on  the  maps  (vol.  iv.  p. 
482). 

3  The  expression  of  Strabo  or  hig 
Epitomator — r^jv  Tlaiovlav  ptxP1  ncA.o- 
yovias  ical  Uitpias  ^KTcrdVdai  —  seems 
quite  exact,  though  Tafel  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  it.  See  his  Note  on  the  Vati- 
can Fragments  of  the  seventh  Book  of 
Strabo,  Fr.  37.  The  Fragment  40  is 
expressed  much  more  loosely.  Com- 
pare Herodot.  v.  13-16,  vii.  124;  Thu- 
cyd. ii.  9G;  Diodor.  xx.  19. 
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brother  of  the  despot  Pheidon,  had  migrated  from  Argos  to  Mace- 
donia, and  established  himself  as  conqueror  at  Edessa.     According 
to  another  tale,  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  there  were  three 
exiles  of  the  Temcnid  race,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdikkas, 
who  fled  from  Argos  to  Illyria,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Upper  Macedonia,  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the 
petty   king  of  the  town  Lebaea  in  the   capacity  of  shepherds. 
A  remarkable  prodigy  happening  to  Perdikkas  foreshadows  the 
future  eminence  of  his  family,  and  leads  to  his  dismissal  by  the 
king  of  Lebaea — from  whom  he  makes  his  escape  with  difficulty. 
He  is  preserved  by  the  sudden  rise  of  a  river,  immediately  after 
he  had  crossed  it,  so  as  to  become  impassable  by  the  horsemen 
who  pursued  him ;  to  this  river,  as  to  the  saviour  of  the  family, 
solemn  sacrifices  were  still  offered  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus.     Perdikkas  with  his  two  brothers  having 
thus  escaped,  established  himself  near  the  spot  called  the  Garden 
of  Midas  on  Mount  Bermius.     From  the  loins  of  this  hardy  young 
shepherd  sprang  the  dynasty  of  Edessa.1     This  tale  bears  much 
more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tradition  than  that  of  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  family,  or  Argeadae, 
from   Argos,   appears   to  have  been   universally  recognised   by 
Grecian  inquirers,8  so  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the 
contemporary  of   the  Persian    invasion,   was    admitted    by   the 
Hellanodikae  to   contend  at  the  Olympic  games   as  a  genuine 
Greek,   though  his    competitors    sought  to   exclude    him    as   a 
Macedonian. 

The  talent  for  command  was  so  much  more  the  attribute  of  the 
Taiente  for     Greek  mind  than  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians, 

command  _  ..  .      ^  °  .  °  * 

manifested     that  we  easily  conceive  a  courageous  Argcian  adventurer 

bv  Greek 

chieftains  acquiring  to  himself  great  ascendency  in  the  local  dis- 
trict/ c  putes  of  the  Macedonian  tribes,  and  transmitting  the 
chieftainship  of  one  of  those  tribes  to  his  offspring.  The  influence 
acquired  by  Miltiades  among  the  Thracians  of  the  Chersonese, 
and  by  Phormio  among  the  Akarnanians  (who  specially  requested 
that  after  his  death  his  son  or  some  one  of  his  kindred  might  be 
sent  from  Athens  to  command  them3),  was  very  much  of  this 
character.  We  may  add  the  case  of  Sertorius  among  the  native 
Iberians.     In  like  manner,  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  Lynkestae 


1  Herodot.  viii.  137,  138. 

5  Herodot.  v.  22.  Argeadee,  Strabo, 
lib.  vii.  Fragm.  20,  ed.  Tafel,  which 
may   probably   have   been    erroneously 


changed  into  ^Egeadse  (Justin,  vii.  1 ). 

8  Thucyd.  iii.  7;  Herodot.  vi.  31-37: 
compare  the  story  of  Zalmoxis  among 
the  Thracians  (iv.  94). 
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professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae ]  of  Corinth ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia,  in  both  of  which 
doubtless  members  of  that  great  gens  were  domiciliated,  renders 
this  tale  even  more  plausible  than  that  of  an  emigration  from 
Argos.  The  kings  of  the  Epirotic  Molossi  pretended  also  to  a 
descent  from  the  heroic  ^Eakid  race  of  Greece-  In  fact,  our  means 
of  knowledge  do  not  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  cases  in  which 
these  reigning  families  were  originally  Greeks,  from  those  in  which 
they  were  Hellenised  natives  pretending  to  Grecian  blood. 

After  the  foundation-legend  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  we 
have  nothing  but  a  long  blank  until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas 
(about  520-500  b.c),  and  his  son  Alexander  (about  480  b.c). 
Herodotus  gives  us  five  successive  kings  between  the  founder 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas — Perdikkas,  Argaeus,  Philippus,  Aeropus, 
Alketas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander — the  contemporary  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ally  of  Xerxes.8    Though  we  have  no  A 

«  o  Aggrandise- 

means  of  establishing  any  dates  in  this  early  series,  either  j»cnt  of  "«> 
of  names  or  of  facts,  yet  we  see  that  the  Temenid  kings,  we«a— con- 
beginning  from  a  humble  origin,  extended  their  dominions  « the  Ther- 
successively  on  all  sides.     They  conquered  the  Briges,3  m  weii  as' 
originally    their   neighbours    on    Mount   Bermius — the  tedorMa^*- 
Eordi,  bordering  on  Edessa  to  the  westward,  who  were    on  M' 
either  destroyed  or  expelled  from  the  country  (a  small  remnant 
of  them  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  at  Physka  between 
Strymon  and  Axius) — the  Almopians,  an  inland  tribe  of  unknown 
site — and  many  of  the  interior  Macedonian  tribes  who  had  been  at 
first  autonomous.     Besides  these  inland  conquests,  they  had  made 
the  still  more  important  acquisition  of  Pieria  (the  territory  which 
lay  between    Mount  Bermius  and   the   sea),   from  whence  they 
expelled  the  original  Pierians,  who  found  new  seats  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the   Strymon   between   Mount   Pangaeus   and   the   sea. 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  was  thus  master  of  a  very  considerable 
territory,  comprising  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  as  far  north 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakmon,  and  also  some  other  territory  on 
the  same  gulf  from  which  the  Bottiaeans  had  been  expelled ;  but 
not  comprising  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Axius  and  the 
Haliakmon,  nor  even  Pella  the  subsequent  capital,  which  were  still 


1  Strabo,  vii.  p.  326. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  139.  Thucydidea 
agrees  in  the  number  of  kings,  but  does 
not  give  the  names  (ii.  100). 

For  the  divergent  lists  of  the  early 
Macedonian  kings,  see  Mr.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 


•  This  may  be  gathered,  I  think,  from 
Herodot.  vii.  73  and  viii.  138.  The 
alleged  migration  of  the  Briges  into  Asia, 
and  the  change  of  their  name  to  Phry- 
ges,  is  a  statement  which  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  repeat  as  credible. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Bottiaeans  at  the  period'  when  Xerxes  passed 
through.1  He  possessed  also  Anthem&s,  a  town  and  territory  in 
the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike,  and  some  parts  of  Mygdonia,  the 
territory  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius ;  but  how  much,  we  do 
not  know.  We  shall  find  the  Macedonians  hereafter  extending 
their  dominion  still  farther,  during  the  period  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  hear   of  king  Amyntas  in   friendly    connexion   with  the 
Friendship     Peisistratid  princes  at  Athens,  whose  dominion  was  in 

between  kins 

Amynua  part  sustained  by  mercenaries  from  the  Strymon;  and 
PeutetraUdt.  this  amicable  sentiment  was  continued  between  his  son 
Alexander  and  the  emancipated  Athenians.8  It  is  only  in  the 
reigns  of  these  two  princes  that  Macedonia  begins  to  be  implicated 
in  Grecian  affairs.  The  regal  dynasty  had  become  so  completely 
Macedonised,  and  had  so  far  renounced  its  Hellenic  brotherhood, 
that  the  claim  of  Alexander  to  run  at  the  Olympic  games  was 
contested  by  his  competitors,  who  compelled  him  to  prove  his 


lineage  before  the  Hellanodikae. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  123.  Herodotus  re- 
cognises both  Bottircans  between  the 
Axius  and  the  Haliakmdn — and  Bot- 
tixans  at  Olynthus,  whom  the  Macedo- 
nians had  expelled  from  the  Thermaie 
Gulf — at  the  time  when  Xerxes  passed 
(viii.  127).  These  two  statements  seem 
to  me  compatible,  and  both  admissible  : 


the  former  Bottiaeans  were  expelled  by 
the  Macedonians  subsequently,  anterior 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

My  view  of  those  facts  therefore  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  of  0.  Miiller 
(Macedonians,  sect.  1G). 

3  Herodot.  i.  59;  v.  04;  viii.  1315. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THRACIANS  AND  GREEK  COLONIES  IN  THRACE. 

That  vast  space  comprised  between  the  rivers,  Strymon  and 
Danube,  and  bounded  to  the  west,  by  the  easternmost  Thradan*— 
Illyrian  tribes,  northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occupied  SnTJJSf11* 
by  the  innumerable  subdivisions  of  the  race  called  abode- 
Thracians  or  Threicians.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and 
most  terrible  race  known  to  Herodotus :  could  they  by  possibility 
act  in  unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they  would  be 
irresistible.  A  conjunction  thus  formidable  once  seemed  impending, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  the  reign 
of  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  reigned  from  Abdera  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus  to  the  Euxine,  and  compressed  under  his 
sceptre  a  large  proportion  of  these  ferocious  but  warlike  plun- 
derers ;  so  that  the  Greeks  even  down  to  Thermopylae  trembled  at 
his  expected  approach.  But  the  abilities  of  that  prince  were  not 
found  adequate  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  Thrace  into  effective 
co-operation  and  aggression  against  others. 

Numerous  as  the  tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according   to   Herodotus)   were   marked  by  Manydu- 
great  uniformity :  of  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and  others,  yet  utile 
he  tells  us  a  few  particularities.     And  the  large  tract  character. 
over  which  the  race  were  spread,  comprising  as  it  did  the  whole 
chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  the  still  loftier  chain  of  Rhodope,1 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  mountains  Orbelus  and  Skomius, 
was  yet  partly  occupied  by  level  and  fertile  surface — such  as  the 
great  plain  of  Adrianople,  and  the  land  towards  the  lower  course 
of  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Hebrus.     The  Thracians  of  the  plain, 
though  not  less  warlike,  were  at  least  more  home-keeping,  and  less 


1  This  territory  of  ancient  Rhodopc1 — 
the  inland  space  between  the  Strymon, 
the  Hebrus,  and  the  JSgean  Sea — has 
been  leas  visited  by  modern  travellers, 
and  is  at  present  more  thoroughly  un- 
known, than  any  part  of  European  Tur- 
key. M.  Vi<juesnel  visited  it  in  1847, 
and  the  topographical  data  collected  by 


him  (embodied  in  a  report  made  to  the 
French  Government)  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Kiepert  in  the  preparation 
of  his  new  map  of  European  Turkey, 
juat  published  (18f>3).  But  Viquesnel's 
own  map  of  the  region  of  Rhodope  has 
not  yet  appeared  (see  Kiepert's  Erliiu- 
tcrungen,  annexed  to  his  Map,  p.  5>. 
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greedy  of  foreign  plunder,  than  those  of  the  mountains.     But  the 
general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  aggregate  of  repulsive 
features,  unredeemed  by  the  presence  of  even  the  commonest  do- 
mestic affections.1     The  Thracian  chief  deduced  his  pedigree  from 
a  god  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  to  whom  he  offered  up  worship 
apart  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  sometimes  with  the  acceptable 
present  of  a  human  victim.     He  tattowed  his  body,2  and  that  of 
the  women  belonging  to  him,  as  a  privilege  of  honourable  descent : 
he  bought  his  wives  from  their  parents,  and  sold  his  children  for 
exportation  to  the  foreign   merchant :    he  held  it  disgraceful  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  felt  honoured  only  by  the  acquisitions  of 
war  and  robbery.     The  Thracian  tribes  worshipped  deities  whom 
the  Greeks  assimilate  to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.    The  great 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus  was  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  Rhodope,  amidst  dense  and  foggy  thickets — 
the  residence  of  the  fierce  and  unassailable  Satrae.     To  illustrate 
the  Thracian  character,  we  may  turn  to  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the 
Their  cruel-    king  0I*  *ne  Bisaltae — perhaps  one  out  of  several  chiefs  of 
indwSSSf   ^at  ex^ens^ve  Thracian  tribe — whose  territory,  between 
efficiency.      Strymon  and  Axius,  lay  in  the  direct  march  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  and  who,  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  being  dragged 
along  amidst  the  compulsory  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
fled  to  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  forbidding  his  six  sons  to  take  any 
part  in  it.     From  recklessness,  or  curiosity,  the  sons  disobeyed  his 
commands,  and  accompanied  Xerxes  into  Greece.     They  returned 
unhurt  by  the  Greek  spear,  but  the  incensed  father,  when  they 
again  came  into  his  presence,  caused  the  eyes  of  all  of  them  to  be 
put  out.     Exultation  of  success  manifested  itself  in  the  Thracians 
by  increased  alacrity  in  shedding  blood ;  but  as  warriors,  the  only 
occupation  which  they  esteemed,  they  were  not  less  brave  than 
patient  of  hardship ;  maintaining  a  good  front,  under  their  own 
peculiar  array,  against  forces  much  superior  in  all  military  efficacy.3 
It  appears  that  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians,4  on  the  Asiatic  side 


1  Mannert  assimilates  the  civilization 
of  the  Thracians  to  that  of  the  Qauls 
when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  them — a 
great  injustice  to  the  latter,  in  my 
judgement  (Geograph.  Or.  und  Rom. 
vol.  vii.  p.  23). 

*  Cicero,  De  Officii*,  ii.  7.  "Barba- 
rum  compunctum  notis  Threiciia." 
Hutarch  (De  Sera  Numin.  Vindict.  c. 
13.  p.  558)  speaks  as  if  the  women  only 
were  tattowed,  in  Thrace:  he  puts  a 
singular  interpretation    upon   it,  as    a 


continuous  punishment  on  the  sex  for 
having  slain  Orpheus. 

8  For  the  Thracians  generally,  see 
Herodot.  v.  3-9,  vii.  1 10,  viii.  1 1 6,  ix. 
119;  Thucyd.  ii.  100,  vii.  29,  30;  Xe- 
nophon,  Anabas.  vii.  2,  38,  and  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Anabasis  generally, 
which  describes  the  relations  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Teu  Thousand  Greeks 
with  Seuthes  the  Thracian  prince. 

4  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  2,  17;  Herodot. 
vii.  75. 
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of  the  Bosphorus,  perhaps  also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this 
great  Thracian  race,  which  was  more  remotely  connected  also  with 
the  Phrygians.  And  the  whole  race  may  be  said  to  pre-  Thracian 
sent  a  character  more  Asiatic  than  European ;  especially  J,arabcterand 
in  those  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites,  which  A8iHtic- 
prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Thracians  than  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindymon  of  Asia,  though  with  some 
important  differences.  The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  the  Greeks 
with  mercenary  troops  and  slaves,  and  the  number  of  Grecian 
colonies  planted  on  die  coast  had  the  effect  of  partially  softening 
the  tribes  hi  the  immediate  vicinity,  between  whose  chiefs  and  the 
Greek  leaders  intermarriages  were  not  unfrequent.  But  the  tribes 
in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained  their  savage  habits  with  little 
mitigation ;  so  that  the  language  in  which  Tacitus l  describes  them 
is  an  apt  continuation  to  that  of  Herodotus,  though  coming  more 
than  five  centuries  after. 

To  note  the  situation  of  each  one  among  these  many  different 
tribes,  in  the  large  territory  of  Thrace,  which  is  even  now  imper- 
fectly known  and  badly  mapped,  would  be  unnecessary  and  indeed 
impracticable.  I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  principal  Grecian 
colonies  which  were  formed  in  the  country,  noticing  occasionally 
the  particular  Thracian  tribes  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

The  Grecian  colonies  established  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  as  well 
as  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike — emanating  principally  ^^  ^^ 
from  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  though  we  do  not  know  their  J^eS^ 
precise  epoch — appear  to  have  been  of  early  date,  and  in  'lhnce- 
probably  preceded  the  time  when  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa 
extended  their  conquest  to  the  sea.  At  that  early  period,  they 
would  find  the  Pierians  still  between  the  Peneius  and  Haliakmon 
— also  a  number  of  petty  Thracian  tribes  throughout  the  broad 
part  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  ;  they  would  find  Pydna  a  Pierian 
town,  and  Therma,  Anthemus,  Chalastra,  &c.,  Mygdonian. 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  colony  in  these  regions  seems  to  have 
been    Methone,    founded  by   the   Eretrians  in  Pieria;  Metllflllfl 
nearly  at  the  same  time  (if  we  may  trust  a  statement  of  ^ 


nrlirgt 


about 


rather  suspicious  character,  though  the  date  itself  is  no-  72°  K-c- 
way  improbable)  as  Korkyra  was  settled  by  the  Corinthians 
(about  730-730  B.C.2).  It  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Pierian 
town  of  Pydna,  and  separated  by  about  ten  miles  from  the  Bottiaean 
town  of  Alorus,  which  lay  north  of  the  Haliakmon.3     We  know 

1  Tacit.  Aiuial.  ii.  66;  iv.  46.  I      3  Skylax,  c.  67. 

!  Plutarch,  Quaost.  Gnec.  p.  293.  | 

c  2 
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very  little  about  Methone,  except  that  it  preserved  its  autonomy 
and  its  Hellenism  until  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took 
and  destroyed  it.  But  though,  when  once  established,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  conquests  made  all 
around  by  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa,  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  it  could  not  have  been  originally  planted  on  Macedonian 
territory.  Nor  in  point  of  fact  was  the  situation  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  Grecian  colonists,  inasmuch  as  there  were  other  mari- 
time towns,  not  Grecian,  in  its  neighbourhood — Pydna,  Alorus, 
Therma,  Chalastra  ;  whereas  the  point  of  advantage  for  a  Grecian 
colony  was,  to  become  the  exclusive  seaport  for  inland  indigenous 
people. 

The  colonies,  founded  by  Chalkis  and  Eretria  on  all  the  three 
several  other  projections  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  were  numerous, 
Senu^n lc"  though  for  a  long  time  inconsiderable.  We  do  not  know 
£nSiuu  dic  now  fiur  these  projecting  headlands  were  occupied  before 
nr^Sing1**  *ne  ar"val  °f  the  settlers  from  Eutxsa.  Such  arrival  we 
headlands.  mav  probably  place  at  some  period  earlier  than  600  b.c. 
For  after  that  period  Chalkis  and  Eretria  seem  rather  on  the 
decline;  and  it  appears  too,  that  the  Chalkidian  colonists  in 
Thrace  aided  their  mother-city  Chalkis  in  her  war  against  Eretria, 
which  cannot  be  much  later  than  600  B.C.,  though  it  may  be  con- 
siderably earlier. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  crosses  from  the  Thermaic  to  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  slopes  down  towards  the  southern  extremity,  so  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  tract  of  fertile  land  between  the  Toronaic 
and  the  Thermaic  Gulfs,  including  the  fertile  headland  called 
Pallene — the  westernmost  of  those  three  prongs  of  Chalkidike 
which  run  out  into  the  JEgea,n.  Of  the  other  two  prongs  or  pro- 
chaiwdic  jections,  the  easternmost  is  terminated  by  the  sublime 
-XilSnt1  Mount  Athos,  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  as  a  precipitous 
Athos.  rock  6400  feet  in  height,  connected  with  the  mainland  by 

a  ridge  not  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  yet 
still  high,  rugged  and  woody  from  sea  to  sea,  leaving  only  little 
occasional  spaces  fit  to  be  occupied  or  cultivated.  The  inter- 
mediate or  Sithonian  headland  is  also  hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a 
less  degree — both  less  inviting  and  less  productive  than  Pallene.1 


*  For  the  description  of  Chalkidikd, 
see  Grisebach's  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10. 
pp.  6-10,  and  Leake,  Travels  in  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24.  p.  1 5;2. 

If  we  read  attentively  the  description 


of  Chalkidikd  as  given  by  Skylax  (c. 
67^),  we  shall  see  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  as  three-pronged,  but  as  termi- 
nating only  in  the  peninsula  of  Palldnd, 
with  Potidsoa  at  its  isthmus. 
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iEneia,  near  that  cape  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
Thennaic  Gulf — and  Potidaea,  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of  colonies  in 
Pallene — were  both  founded  by  Corinth.     Between  these  SJwtSi 


two  towns  lay  the  fertile  territory  called  Erusis  or  Kros-  mo8tofthe 


three  beud- 


ssea,  forming  in  aftertimes  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Olyn-  land8- 
thus,  but  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  occupied  by  petty  Thracian 
townships.1  Within  Pallene  were  the  towns  of  Mende,  a  colony 
from  Eretria— Skione,  which,  haying  no  legitimate  mother- city, 
traced  its  origin  to  Pellenian  warriors  returning  from  Troy — 
Aphytis,  Neapolis,  iEge,  Therarabos,  and  Sane,2  either  wholly  or 
partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  the  Sithonian  peninsula  i„  siii.onia, 
were  Assa,  Pilorus,  Singus,  Sarte,  Torone,  Galepsus,  mwaiehead- 
Sermyle,  and  Mekyberna :  all  or  most  of  these  seem  to  Und* 
have  been  of  Chalkidic  origin.  But  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic 
Gulf  (which  lies  between  Sithonia  and  Pallene)  was  placed  Olyn- 
thus,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Originally  a 
Bottiaean  town,  Olynthus  will  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chalkidian  Greeks,3  and 
gradually  to  incorporate  with  itself  several  of  the  petty  neighbour- 
ing establishments  belonging  to  that  race  ;  whereby  the  Chalkidians 
acquired  that  marked  preponderance  in  the  peninsula  which  they 
retained,  even  against  the  efforts  of  Athens,  until  the  days  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

On  the  scanty  spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountainous  promontory 
or  ridge  ending  in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thracian  in  the  head- 
and  some  Pelasgic  settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  -t^h™* 
those  who  occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros;  a  few  Chalkidic  s^b61"1' &c- 
citizens  being  domiciliated  with  them,  and  the  people  speaking 
both  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  But  near  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
joins  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and  along  the  north-western 
coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  were  Grecian  towns  of  considerable 
importance — Sane,  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  Argilus,  all  colonies 
from  Andros,  which  had  itself  been  colonised  from  Eretria4 
Akanthus  and  Stageira  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  654  b.c. 

Following  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Strymon  towards  the  east,  we  may  doubt  whether,  |j£|*  SJwif 
in  the  year  560  &c,  any  considerable  independent  colo-  £ ThES.0u 


1  Herodot.  vii.  123 ;  Skymnus  Chius, 
v.  627. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  447;  Thucyd.  iv.  120- 
123;  Pompon.  Mela,  ii.  2;  Herodot.  vii. 
123. 

•Herodot.  viL  122;  viii.  127.  Sto- 
phanua  Byz.  (v.  IIoAA^ri})  gives  ujb  some 


idea  of  the  mytbes  of  the  lost  Greek 
writers,  Hdgesippus  and  Theageuds, 
about  Palldne. 

4  Thucyd.  iv.  84,  103,  109.     See  Mr. 
Cliuton's  Fanti  Hellenic^  ad  ami.  004 

B.C. 
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nies  of  Greeks  had  yet  been  formed  upon  it  The  Ionic 
colony  of  Abdera,  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus, 
formed  from  Teos  in  Ionia,  is  of  more  recent  date,  though  the 
Elazomenians1  had  begun  an  unsuccessful  settlement  there  as  early 
as  the  year  651  B.C. ;  while  Dikaea — the  Chian  settlement  of 
Maroneia— and  the  Lesbian  settlement  of  iEnus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus — are  of  unknown  date.8  The  important  and  valuable 
territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  where,  after  many  ruinous 
failures,8  the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis  afterwards  maintained 
itself,  was  at  the  date  here  mentioned  possessed  by  Edonian 
Thracians  and  Pierians.  The  various  Thracian  tribes— Satrae, 
Edonians,  Dersaeans,  Sapreans,  Bistones,  Kikones,  Psetians,  &c — 
were  in  force  on  the  principal  part  of  the  tract  between  Strymon 
and  Hebrus,  even  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however 
that  the  island  of  Thasus,  and  that  of  Samothrace,  each  possessed 
what  in  Greek  was  called  a  Peraea4 — a  strip  of  the  adjoining  main- 
land cultivated  and  defended  by  means  of  fortified  posts  or  small 
towns.  Probably  these  occupations  are  of  very  ancient  date,  since 
they  seem  almost  indispensable  as  a  means  of  support  to  the 
i^and  of  islands.  For  the  barren  Thasus,  especially,  merits  even 
Thasua.  aj.  ^jg  (fey  fcne  uninviting  description  applied  to  it  by  the 
poet  Archilochus,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — "  an  ass's  backbone, 
overspread  with  wild  wood  :"5  so  wholly  is  it  composed  of  moun- 
tain naked  or  wooded,  and  so  scanty  are  the  patches  of  cultivable 
soil  left  in  it,  nearly  all  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

This  island  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  who 
worked  the  gold-mines  in  its  mountains  with  a  degree  of  industry, 
which,  even  in  its  remains,  excited  the  admiration  of  Herodotus. 
How  and  when  it  was  evacuated  by  them,  we  do  not  know.  But 
the  poet  Archilochus6  formed  one  of  a  body  of  Parian  colonists 

vol.  i.  ch.  7.  p.  210-218,  and  in  Pro- 
kesch,  Denkwurdigkeiten  dee  Orients, 
Th.  3.  p.  612.  The  view  of  Thasus  from 
the  sea  justifies  the  title  *Hf plrj  (CEno- 
maus  ap.  Euseb.  Praopar.  Evang.  vii.  p. 
256;  Steph.  Bys.  Bdtraos). 

Thasus  (now  Tasso)  contains  at  pre- 
sent a  population  of  about  6000  Greeks, 
dispersed  in  twelve  small  villages;  it 
exports  some  good  ship-timber,  princi- 
pally fir,  of  which  there  is  abundance 
on  the  island,  together  with  some  olive 
oil  and  wax;  but  it  cannot  grow  corn 
enough  even  for  this  small  population. 
No  mines  either  are  now,  or  have  been 
for  a  long  time,  in  work. 

6  Archiloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Schneide- 
win;  Aristophan.  Pac.  1298,  with  the 


1  Solinus,  x.  10. 

»  Herodot.  i.  168 ;  vii.  58-59,  109 ; 
Skymnus  Chius,  v.  675. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  100,  iv.  102 ;  Herodot. 
v.  1 1.  Large  quantities  of  corn  are  now 
exported  from  this  territory  to  Con- 
stantinople (Leake,  North.  Gr.  vol.  iii. 
ch.  25.  p.  172). 

*  Herodot.  vii.  108-109 ;  Thucyd.  i. 
101. 

....  .ijoc  5   oxrr   orov  pa^i? 
*EarrfK€Vt  vkifi  ay  puis  faiaTc^iff. 

Archiloch.  Fragm.  17-18,  ed.  Schneide- 
win. 

The  striking  propriety  of  this  descrip- 
tion, even  after  the  lapse  of  2500  years, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Travels  of  Grisebach, 
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who  planted  themselves  on  it  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  car- 
ried on  war,  not  always  successful,  against  the  Thracian  tribe 
called  Sedans:  on  one  occasion,  Archilochus  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  throw  away  his  shield.  By  their  mines  and  their  posses- 
sions on  the  mainland  (which  contained  even  richer  mines,  at 
Skapte  Hyle,  and  elsewhere,  than  those  in  the  island),  the  Thasian 
Greeks  rose  to  considerable  power  and  population.  And  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks,  until  the  settlement  of  the 
Milesian  Histiaeus  on  the  Strymon  about  510  B.C.,  who  actively 
concerned  themselves  in  the  mining  districts  of  Thrace  opposite  to 
their  island,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  their  clear  surplus 
revenue  before  the  Persian  conquest,  about  493  b.c.,  after  defray- 
ing the  charges  of  their  government  without  any  taxation,  amounted 
to  the  large  sum  of  200  talents,  sometimes  even  to  300  talents,  in 
each  year  (£46,000-66,000). 

On  the  long  peninsula  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese  there  may 
probably  have  been  small  Grecian  settlements  at  an  early  Thracian 
date,  though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  either  the  Cher*>ueras- 
Milesian  settlement  of  Kardia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  that  peninsula,  near  the  JEge&n  Sea — or  the  iEolic  colony  of 
Sestus   on   the   Hellespont — were   founded.      The   Athenian   as- 
cendency in  the  peninsula  begins  only  with  the  migration  of  the 
first  Miltiades,  during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  perinthns, 
The  Samian  colony  of  Perinthus,  on  the  northern  coast  of  ^ByiSS- 
the  Propontis,1  is  spoken  of  as  ancient  in  date,  and  the  tium* 
Megarian   colonies,   Selymbria   and   Byzantium,   belong    to    the 
seventh  century  B.C. :  the  latter  of  these  two  is  assigned  to  the 
30th  Olympiad  (657  B.C.),  and  its  neighbour  Chalkedon,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  a  few  years  earlier.     The  site  of  Byzantium  in 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  its  abundant  thunny- 
fishery,*  which  both  employed  and  nourished  a  large  proportion  of 
the  poorer  freemen,  was  alike  convenient  either  for  maritime  traffic 
or  for  levying  contributions  on  the  numerous   corn  ships  which 
passed  from  the  Euxine  into  the  JEgean.     We  are  even  told  that 
it  held  a  considerable   number   of  the  neighbouring   Bithynian 
Thracians  as   tributary  Perioeki.     Such   dominion,   though   pro- 
bably maintained  during  the  more  vigorous  period  of  Grecian  city 
life,  became  in  later  times  impracticable,  and  we  even  find  the 
Byzantines  not  always  competent  to  the  defence  of  their  own  small 


Scholia;  Strabo,  x.  p.  487,  zii.  p.  549; 
Thucyd.  iv.  104. 

1  Skymmia  Cbiua,  G99-715;  Plutarch, 
Quscst.  Grace,  c.  57.     Sec  M.  Raoul  Ro- 


chette,  Histoire  dea  Colonics  Grecques, 
ch.  xi.-xiv.  vol.  Hi.  p.  273-298. 
*  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  4,  1. 
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surrounding  territory.  The  place,  however,  will  be  found  to 
possess  considerable  importance  during  all  the  period  of  this 
history.1 

The  Grecian  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  south-western  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  the  Danube,  appear  never  to 
have  attained  any  consideration :  the  principal  traffic  of 
Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended  to  more  northerly  ports, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  and  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
Istria  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  near  the  southern 
embouchure  of  the  Danube — Apollonia  and  Odessus  on  the  same 
coast  more  to  the  south— all  probably  between  600-560  B.C.  The 
Megarian  or  Byzantine  colony  of  Mesambria  seems  to  have  been 
later  than  the  Ionic  revolt:  of  Kallatis  the  age  is  not  known. 
Tomi,  north  of  Kallatis  and  south  of  Istria,  is  renowned  as  the 
place  of  Ovid's  banishment.2  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  that 
uninviting  spot,  which  enjoyed  but  little  truce  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  murderous  Getee,  explains  to  us  sufficiently  why  these 
towns  acquired  little  or  no  importance. 

The  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  in  the  iEgean,  were  at  this 
Lemnosand  early  period  occupied  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.  They 
imbros.  were  conquered  by  the  Persians  about  508  b.c,  and  seem 
to  have  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when 
Ionia  revolted  from  the  Persians.  If  the  mythical  or  poetical 
stories  respecting  these  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  contain  any  basis  of 
truth,  they  must  have  been  a  race  of  buccaneers  not  less  rapacious 
than  cruel.  At  one  time,  these  Pelasgi  seem  also  to  have  pos- 
sessed Samothrace,  but  how  or  when  they  were  supplanted  by 
Greeks,  we  find  no  trustworthy  account :  the  population  of  Samo- 
thrace at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  was  Ionic.8 


1  Polyb.  iv.  39  ;  Phylarch.  Fragm. 
10,  ed.  Didot. 

2  Skymnus  Chius,  720-740;  Herodot. 
ii.  33,  vi.  33  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  319;  Sky- 
lax,  c.  08 ;  Mannert,  Geograph.  Gr. 
Rom.  vol.  vii.  ch.  8.  p.  126-140. 

An  inscription  in  Bocckh's  Collection 
proves  the  existence  of  a  pentapolis  or 
union   of   five   Grecian    cities  on  this 


coast.  Tomi,  Kallatis,  Mesambria,  and 
Apdllonia,  are  presumed  by  Blaramberg 
to  have  belonged  to  this  union.  See 
Inscript.  No.  2056  c. 

Syncellus  however  (p.  213)  places  the 
foundation  of  Istria  considerably  earlier, 
in  651  B.C. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  90. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


KYRENE  AND  BARKA.— HESPERIDES. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Psam- 
metichus  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  first  removed  those  prohibitions  which  had  excluded  Grecian 
commerce  from  the  country.  In  his  reign,  Grecian  mercenaries 
were  first  established  in  Egypt,  and  Grecian  traders  admitted, 
under  certain  regulations,  into  the  Nile.  The  opening  of  this  new 
market  emboldened  them  to  traverse  the  direct  sea  which  First  voyage 
separates  Krete  from  Egypt — a  dangerous  voyage  with  u^h  to 
vessels  which  rarely  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  land — and  Libya' 
seems  to  have  first  made  them  acquainted  with  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Libya,  between  the  Nile  and  the  gulf  called  the  Great 
Syrtis.  Hence  arose  the  foundation  of  the  important  colony  called 
Kyrene. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  Grecian  colonies,  so  in  that  of 
Kyrene,  both  the  foundation  and  the  early  history  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  The  date  of  the  event,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out 
amidst  much  contradiction  of  statement,  was  about  630  B.C.1 
Thera  was  the  mother-city,  herself  a  colony  from  Lacedaemon  ;  and 
the  settlements  formed  in  Libya  became  no  inconsiderable  orna- 
ments to  the  Dorian  name  in  Hellas. 

According  to  the  account  of  a  lost  historian,  Menekles2 — 
political  dissension  among  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  led  Foundation 
to  that  emigration  which  founded  Kyrene.  The  more  ofKyrtl16- 
ample  legendary  details  which  Herodotus  collected,  partly  from 
Thcraean,  partly  from  Kyrenaean  informants,  are  not  positively  in- 
consistent with  this  statement,  though  they  indicate  more  par- 
ticularly bad  seasons,  distress,  and  over-population.  But  both  of 
them  dwell  emphatically  on  the  Delphian  oracle  as  the  instigator 
as  well  as  the  director  of  the  first  emigrants,  whose  apprehensions 
of  a  dangerous  voyage  and  an  unknown  country  were  very  difficult 
to  overcome.     Both    of  them  affirmed    that   the    original    u»kist 


1  See  the  discussion  of  tho  iera  of 
Kyroiie  in  Tbrigc,  Hiatoria  Cy route,  ch. 
1%   'J  5,    *J4,  where  tho  different  Btate- 


mentrt  arc  noticed  and  compared. 
2  Schoi.  ad  Pindar.  Tytli.  iv. 
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Battus  was  selected  and  consecrated  to  the  work  by  the  divine 
command :  both  called  Battus  the  son  of  Polymnestus,  of  the  my- 
thical breed  called  Minyae.  But  on  other  points  there  was  com- 
plete divergence  between  the  two  stories,  and  the  Kyrenaeans 
themselves,  whose  town  was  partly  peopled  by  emigrants  from 
Krete,  described  the  mother  of  Battus  as  daughter  of  Etearchus, 
Founded  by  prince  of  the  Kretan  town  of  Axus.1  Battus  had  an  im- 
uTe  wander  pediment  in  his  speech,  and  it  was  on  his  entreating  from 
TMra.  ^he  Delphian  oracle  a  cure  for  this  infirmity  that  he  re- 

ceived directions  to  go  as  "a  cattle-breeding  cekist  to  Libya," 
The  suffering  Theraeans  were  directed  to  assist  him.  But  neither 
he  nor  they  knew  where  Libya  was,  nor  could  they  find  any  resi- 
dent in  Krete  who  had  ever  visited  it.  Such  was  the  limited  reach 
of  Grecian  navigation  to  the  south  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  even  a 
century  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  At  length,  by  prolonged 
inquiry,  they  discovered  a  man  employed  in  catching  the  purple 
shellfish,  named  Korobius,  who  said  that  he  had  been  once  forced 
by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Platea,  close  on  the  shores  of 
Libya,  and  on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the  western  limit  of 
Egypt.  Some  Theraeans  being  sent  along  with  Eorobius  to  inspect 
this  island,  left  him  there  with  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  returned 
to  Thera  to  conduct  the  emigrants.  From  the  seven  districts  into 
which  Thera  was  divided,  emigrants  were  drafted  for  the  colony, 
one  brother  being  singled  out  from  the  different  numerous  families 
by  lot  But  so  long  was  their  return  to  Platea  deferred,  that  the 
provisions  of  Korobius  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  only  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  Samian  ship,  driven 
by  contrary  winds  out  of  her  course  on  the  voyage  to  Egypt. 
Kolaeus,  the  master  of  this  ship  (whose  immense  profits  made  by 
the  first  voyage  to  Tartessus  have  been  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter),  supplied  him  with  provisions  for  a  year — an  act  of  kind- 
ness, which  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  alliance 
and  good  feeling  afterwards  prevalent  between  Thera,  Kyrene,  and 
Samos.  At  length  the  expected  emigrants  reached  the  island, 
having  found  the  voyage  so  perilous  and  difficult,  that  they  once 
returned  in  despair  to  Thera,  where  they  were  only  prevented  by- 
force  from  re-landing.  The  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was 
all  conveyed  in  two  pentekonters — armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers 
each.  Thus  humble  was  the  start  of  the  mighty  Kyrene,  which, 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  covered  a  city -area  equal  to  the  entire 
island  of  Platea.9 

1  Herodot.  iv.  150-154.  *  Herodot.  iv.  155. 
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That  island,  however,  though  near  to  Libya,  and  supposed  by 
the  colonists  to  be  Libya,  was  not  so  in  reality  :  the  com-  colony  first 

*  ^  J  settled  in  the 

mauds  of  the  oracle  had  not  been  literally  fulfilled.  Ac-  ^J*™1  ^ 
cordingly  the  settlement  carried  with  it  nothing  but  hard-  afterwards 
ship  for  the  space  of  two  years ;  and  Battus  returned  Kyrene. 
with  his  companions  to  Delphi,  to  complain  that  the  promised  land 
had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment  The  god,  through  his 
priestess,  returned  for  answer,  "  If  you,  who  have  never  visited  the 
cattle-breeding  Libya,  know  it  better  than  I  who  have,  I  greatly 
admire  your  cleverness."  Again  the  inexorable  mandate  forced 
them  to  return.  This  time  they  planted  themselves  on  the  actual 
continent  of  Libya,  nearly  over  against  the  island  of  Platea,  in  a 
district  called  Aziris,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  fine  woods,  and 
with  a  running  stream  adjoining.  After  six  years  of  residence  in 
this  spot,  they  were  persuaded  by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyans 
to  abandon  it,  under  the  'promise  that  they  should  be  conducted 
to  a  better  situation.  Their  guides  now  brought  them  to  the 
actual  site  of  Kyrene,  saying,  "  Here,  men  of  Hellas,  is  the  place 
for  you  to  dwell,  for  here  the  sky  is  I>erforated.,,l  The  road 
through  which  they  passed  had  led  through  the  tempting  region 
of  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Theste,  and  their  guides  took  the  precau- 
tion to  carry  them  through  it  by  night,  in  order  that  they  might 
remain  ignorant  of  its  beauties. 

Such  were  the  preliminary  steps,  divine  and  human,  which 
brought  Battus  and  his  colonists  to  Kyrene.  In  the  time  situation  of 
of  Herodotus,  Irasa  was  an  outlying  portion  of  the  eastern  Kyrtoe- 
territory  of  this  powerful  city.  But  we  trace  in  the  story  just 
related  an  opinion  prevalent  among  his  Kyrenaean  informants,  that 
Irasa  with  its  fountain  Theste  was  a  more  inviting  position  than 
Kyr&ie  with  its  fountain  of  Apollo,  and  ought  in  prudence  to  have 
been  originally  chosen :  out  of  which  opinion,  according  to  the 
general  habit  of  the  Greek  mind,  an  anecdote  is  engendered  and 
accredited,  explaining  how  the  supposed  mistake  was  committed. 
What  may  have  been  the  recommendations  of  Irasa,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know ;  but  descriptions  of  modern  travellers,  no  less 
than  the  subsequent  history  of  Kyrene,  go  far  to  justify  the  choice 
actually  made.  The  city  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  having  a  sheltered  port  called  Apollonia,  itself 
afterwards  a  considerable  town — it  was  about  twenty  miles  from 


1  Herodot.  iv.  158.  itSavra  yhp  6 
ovparbs  rirfnrrcu.  Compare  the  jest  as- 
cribed to  the  Byzantian  envoys  on  oc- 


casion of  the  vaunts  of  Lysimachus 
(Plutarch,  De  Fortuna  Alexaudr.  Magu. 
c.  3.  p.  338J. 
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the  promontory  Phykus,  which  forms  the  northernmost  projection 
of  the  African  coast,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Cape  Taenarus  (Matapan).  Kyrene  was  situated  about  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commanded 
a  fine  view,  and  from  which  it  was  conspicuously  visible,  on  the 
edge  of  a  range  of  hills  which  slope  by  successive  terraces  down  to 
the  port  The  soil  immediately  around,  partly  calcareous,  partly 
sandy,  is  described  by  Captain  Beechey  to  present  a  vigorous  vege- 
tation and  remarkable  fertility ;  though  the  ancients  considered  it 
inferior  in  this  respect  both  to  Barka1  and  Hesperides,  and  still 
more  inferior  to  the  more  westerly  region  near  Kinyps.  But  the 
abundant  periodical  rains,  attracted  by  the  lofty  heights  around, 
and  justifying  the  expression  of  the  "perforated  sky,"  were  even  of 
greater  importance  under  an  African  sun  than  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  soil.8  The  maritime  regions  near  Kyrene  and  Barka,  and 
Hesperides,  produced  oil  and  wine  as  well  as  corn,  while  the  exten- 
sive district  between  these  towns,  composed  of  alternate  mountain, 


1  Herodot.  iv.  198. 

8  See,  about  the  productive  powers  of 
Kyrdnd  and  its  surrounding  region,  He- 
rodot. iv.  199;  Kallimachus  (himself  a 
Kyrensean),  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  65,  with 
the  note  of  Span  helm  ;  Pindar,  Pyth. 
iv.,  with  the  Scholia  passim;  l)io- 
dor.  iii.  49;  Arrian,  Indica,  iliii.  13. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  837)  saw  Kyrene"  from 
the  sea  in  sailing  by,  and  was  struck 
with  the  view:  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  landed. 

The  results  of  modern  observation  in 
that  country  are  given  in  the  Viaggio  of 
Delia  Cella  and  in  the  exploring  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Beechey :  see  an  inte- 
resting summary  in  the  History  of  the 
Barbary  States,  by  Dr.  Russell  (Edin- 
burgh, 1835\  ch.  v.  p.  160-171.  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  (c.  6)  in  Thrige's 
Historia  Cyrdnds  is  defective,  as  the 
author  seems  never  to  have  seen  the 
careful  and  valuable  observations  of 
Captain  Beechey,  and  proceeds  chiefly 
on  the  statements  of  Delia  Cella. 

I  refer  briefly  to  a  few  among  the 
many  -interesting  notices  of  Captain 
Beechey.  For  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hesperides  (Bengasi),  and  the  "  beau- 
tiful fertile  plain  near  it,  extending  to 
the  foot  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains 
about  fourteen  miles  distant  to  the 
south-eastward," — see  Beechey,  Expedi- 
tion, ch.  xi.  p.  287-315  ;  "  a  great  manv 
date-palm  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  ' 
(ch.  xii.  p.  340-345). 

The  distance  between  Bengazi  (Hespe- 


rides) and  Ptolemeta  (Ptolemais,  the 
port  of  Barka)  is  fifty-seven  geographical 
miles,  along  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain, 
stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  Between  these  two  was  situated 
the  ancient  Teucheira  (*&.  ch.  xii.  p. 
347),  about  thirty-eight  miles  from 
Hesperides  (p.  349),  in  a  country  highly 
productive  wherever  it  is  cultivated  (p. 
350-355).  Exuberant  vegetation  exists 
near  the  deserted  Ptolemeta  (or  Ptole- 
mais) after  the  winter  rains  (p.  364). 
The  circuit  of  Ptolemais,  as  measured 
by  the  ruins  of  its  walls,  was  about 
three  and  a  half  English  miles  (p.  380). 

An  extensive,  fertile,  and  well-wa- 
tered mountain-plain  of  Merge,  consti- 
tuted the  territory  of  the  ancient  Barka 
(#.  ch.  xiii.  p.  395-401):  the  bricks, 
which  the  Arabic  geographers  state  to 
have  been  exported  from  Barka  to  Egypt 
(p.  399),  are  noticed  by  Stephan.  By- 
zant.  (v.  BdpKrj)  as  constituting  the  ma- 
terial of  the  houses  at  Barka. 

The  road  from  Barka  to  Kyrdnd  pre- 
sents continued  marks  of  ancient  cha- 
riot-wheels (ch.  xiv.  p.  406)  ;  after 
passing  the  plain  of  Merge,  it  becomes 
hilly  and  woody,  "  but  on  approaching 
Grenna  (Kyrdnd)  it  becomes  more  clear 
of  wood  ;  the  valleys  produce  fine  crops 
of  barley,  and  the  hills  excellent  pas- 
turage for  cattle  "  (p.  409).  Luxuriant 
vegetation  comes  after  the  winter  rains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kyrdnd  (ch.  xv.  i>. 
465). 
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wood  and  plain,  was  eminently  suited  for  pasture  and  cattle-breed- 
ing. The  ports  were  secure,  presenting  conveniences  for  the  inter- 
course of  the  Greek  trader  with  Northern  Africa,  such  as  were  not 
to  be  found  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis  westward 
of  Heaperides.  Abundance  of  applicable  land — great 
diversity  both  of  climate  and  of  productive  season,  be-  produce/and 
tween  the  sea-side,  the  low  hill,  and  the  upper  mountain,  pro,pc  y" 
within  a  small  space,  so  that  harvest  was  continually  going  on,  and 
fresh  produce  coming  in  from  the  earth,  during  eight  months  of  the 
year — together  with  the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  plant  called  the 
Silphium,  which  grew  nowhere  except  in  the  Kyrenaic  region,  and 
the  juice  of  which  was  extensively  demanded  throughout  Greece  and 
Italy — led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Kyrene,  in  spite  of  serious  and 
fenewed  political  troubles.  And  even  now,  the  immense  remains 
which  still  mark  its  desolate  site,  the  evidences  of  past  labour  and 
solicitude  at  the  Fountain  of  Apollo  and  elsewhere,  together  with 
the  profusion  of  excavated  and  ornamented  tombs,  attest  suffi- 
ciently what  the  grandeur  of  the  place  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus  and  Pindar.  So  much  did  the  Kyrenaeans  pride 
themselves  on  the  Silphium,  found  wild  in  their  back  country  from 
the  island  of  Platea  on  the  east  to  the  inner  recess  of  the  Great 
Syrtis  westward — the  leaves  of  which  were  highly  salubrious  for 
cattle  and  the  stalk  for  man,  while  the  root  furnished  the  peculiar 
juice  for  export — that  they  maintained  it  to  have  first  appeared 
seven  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Grecian  colonists  in  their 
city.1 

But  it  was  not  only  the  properties  of  the  soil  which  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  Kyrene.  Isokrates2  praises  the  well-chosen  site  of 
that  colony,  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  indigenous 
natives  apt  for  subjection,  and  far  distant  from  any  formidable 
enemies.     That  the  native  Libyan  tribes  were  made  con-  Libyan 

i  i_      p    i_      /~i  tribes  near 

ducive  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  growth  ot  the  Ureco-  Kyren«. 
Libyan  cities,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
these  cities,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  population  was  not 
pure  Greek,  but  more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of  the  colonies  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  or  Ionia.  Though  our  information  is  very  imperfect, 
we  see  enough  to  prove  that  the  small  force  brought  over  by  Bat- 
tus  the  Stammerer  was  enabled  first  to  fraternise  with  the  indi- 
genous Libyans — next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and  avail- 

1  Theophrast.  Hist.  PL  vi.  3,  3;  ix.  of  Lacedaemon,  and  Kyrdnd  of  Th6ra, 

1,  7  ;  Sky  lax.  c.  107.  IsokratGs  speaks  of  Kyrend  as  a  colony 

*  lAokrat&,  Or.  ▼.  ad  Philipp.  p.  84  of  LacocUcmon. 
(p.  \ol  ed.  Bek.).    Thdra  being  a  colony 
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ing  themselves  of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe  and  sub- 
jugate them.  Kyrene — combined  with  Barka  and  Hesperides, 
both  of  them  having  sprung  from  her  root l — exercised  over  the 
Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  inner  recess 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,- for  a  space  of  three  degrees  of  longitude,  an 
ascendency  similar  to  that  which  Carthage  possessed  over  the  more 
westerly  Libyans  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Within  these  Kyre- 
naean  limits,  and  farther  westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  the  Libyan  tribes  were  of  pastoral  habits  ;  westward,  beyond 
the  Lake  Tritonis  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,2  they  began  to  be  agri- 
cultural. Immediately  westward  of  Egypt  were  the  Adyrmachidae, 
bordering  upon  Apis  and  Marea,  the  Egyptian  frontier  towns;3 
they  were  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  and  had  adopted  some  of  the 
minute  ritual  and  religious  observances  which  characterised  the  r& 
gion  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding  westward  from  the  Adyrmachidae 
were  found  the  Giligammae,  the  Asbystae,  the  Auschisae,  the 
Kabales,  and  the  Nasamdnes — the  latter  of  whom  occupied  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Great  Syrtis — next,  the  Makae,  Gin- 
danes,  Lotophagi,  Machlyes,  as  far  as  a  certain  river  and  lake 
f«  ve  called  Triton  and  Tritonis,  which  seems  to  have  been 
dominion  of  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  last-mentioned  tribes 
iiarkn  over  were  not  dependent  either  on  Kyrene  or  on  Carthage,  at 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  nor  probably  during  the  proper 
period  of  free  Grecian  history  (600-300  B.C.).  But  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  the  Ptolemaic  governors  of  .Kyrene  extended  their 
dominion  westward,  while  Carthage  pushed  her  colonics  and 
castles  eastward,  so  that  the  two  powers  embraced  between  them 
the  whole  line  of  coast  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis, 
meeting  at  the  spot  called  the  Altars  of  the  Brothers  Philaeni — 
celebrated  for  its  commemorative  legend.4    Moreover,  even  in  the 


1  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  26.  Kw^vtjk— 
lurrfav  pi(a».  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus these  three  cities  may  possibly 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  Tripolis ;  but 
no  one  before  Alexander  the  Great 
would  have  understood  the  expression 
Pentapolis,  used  under  the  Romans  to 
denote  Kyrdnd,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais, 
Teucheira,  and  Berenike*  or  Hesperides. 

Ptolemais,  originally  the  port  of 
Barka,  had  become  autonomous  and  of 
greater  importance  than  the  latter. 

2  The  accounts  respecting  the  lake 
called  in  ancient  times  Tritonis  are 
howover  very  uncertain  :  see  Dr.  Shaw's 
Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  127.  Strabo 
mentions  a  lake  so  called  near  Hesperides 


(xvii.  p.  836)  ;  Pherekydds  talks  of  it 
as  near  Irasa  (Pherekyd.  Fragm.  33  d. 
ed.  Didot). 

3  Eratosthenes,  born  at  Kyrend  and 
resident  at  Alexandria,  estimated  the 
land-journey  between  the  two  at  525 
Roman  miles  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  6 ). 

*  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  75 ;  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  ▼.  6.  Thrige  (Histor. 
Cyr.  c.  49)  places  this  division  of  the 
Syrtis  between  Kyrfind  and  Carthage  at 
some  period  between  400-330  B.C.,  an- 
terior to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of 
Kyrdnd ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 
earlier  than  the  Ptolemies :  compare 
Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836. 
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sixth  century  b.c,  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  extension  of  Grecian 
colonies  along  this  coast,  and  aided  the  Libyan  Makae  (about 
510  b.c.)  to  expel  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  from  his  settlement 
near  the  river  Kinyps ;  near  that  spot  was  afterwards  planted,  by 
Phenician  or  Carthaginian  exiles,  the  town  of  Leptis  Magna1 
(now  Lebida),  which  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  Nor  does  the  latter  historian  notice  the  Marmaridae, 
who  appear  as  the  principal  Libyan  tribe  near  the  west  of  Egypt 
between  the  age  of  Skylax  and  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
sera.  Some  migration  or  revolution  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Herodotus  must  have  brought  this  name  into  predominance.2 

The  interior  country  stretching  westward  from  Egypt  (along  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude)  to  the  Great  Syrtis, 
and  then  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  gulf,  is  to  a  great  degree 
low  and  sandy,  and  quite  destitute  of  trees ;  yet  affording  in  many 
parts  water,  herbage,  and  a  fertile  soil.3     But  the  maritime  region 


1  The  Carthaginian  establishment 
Neapolis  is  mentioned  by  Skylax  (c. 
lo9),  and  Strabo  states  that  Leptis  was 
another  name  for  the  same  place  (xvii. 
p.  835). 

*  Skylax,  c.  107;  Vopiscus,  Vit.  Prob. 
c.  9;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  838 ;  Pliny,  H.  N. 
t.  5.  From  the  Libyan  tribe  Marma- 
ridae was  derived  the  name  Marmarika 
applied  to  that  region. 

3  ra-rfirf)  re  Kod  ij<aftfi<£8i}*  (Herodot. 
iv.  191) ;  Sallnst,  Bell.  Jugurthin.  c. 
17. 

Captain  Beechey  points  out  the  mis- 
taken conceptions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained of  this  region : — 

"  It  is  not  only  in  the  works  of  early 
writers  that  we  find  the  nature  of  the 
Syrtis  misunderstood  ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  space  between  Mesurata  (i.  e.  the 
cape  which  forms  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Great  Syrtis)  and  Alexandria  is 
described  by  Leo  Africanus,  under  the 
title  of  Barca,  as  a  wild  and  desert 
country,  where  there  is  neither  water 
nor  land  capable  of  cultivation.  He 
tells  us  that  the  most  powerful  among 
the  Mahometan  invaders  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  fertile  parts  of  the  coast, 
leaving  the  others  only  the  desert  for 
their  abode,  exposed  to  all  the  miseries 
and  privations  attendant  upon  it;  for 
this  desert  (he  continues)  is  far  re- 
moved from  any  habitations,  and  no- 
.  thing  is  produced  there  whatever.  So 
that  if  these  poor  people  would  have  a 
supply  of  grain,  or  of  any  other  ar- 
ticled necessary  to  their  existence,  thoy 


are  obliged  to  pledge  their  children  to 
the  Sicilians  who  visit  the  coast ;  who, 
on  providing  them  with  these  things, 
carry  off  the  children  they  have  re- 
ceived .... 

"  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  from  Leo 
Africanus  that  modern  historians  have 
derived  their  idea  of  what  they  term 
the  district  and  desert  of  Barca.  Yet 
the  whole  of  the  Cyrenaica  is  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  which  they 
assign  to  it ;  and  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus, without  citing  any  other,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
tract  of  country  not  only  was  no  desert, 
but  was  at  all  times  remarkable  for  its 
fertility  ....  The  impression  left  upon 
our  minds,  after  reading  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  would  be  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  appearance  and  pecu- 
liarities of  both,  in  their  actual  state, 
than  that  which  would  result  from  the 
description  of  any  succeeding  writer 
....  The  district  of  Barca,  including 
all  the  country  between  Mesurata  and 
Alexandria,  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  so 
destitute  and  barren  as  has  been  repre- 
sented ;  the  part  of  it  which  constitutes 
the  Cyrenaica  is  capable  of  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  and  many  parts 
of  the  Syrtis  afford  excellent  pasturage, 
while  some  of  it  is  not  only  adapted  to 
cultivation,  but  does  actually  produce 
good  crops  of  barley  and  dhurra." 
(^  Captain  Beechey,  Expedition  to  North- 
ern Coast  of  Africa,  ch.  x.  pp.  '203,  205, 
207,  209  :  comp.  ch.  xi.  p.  321.) 
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north  of  this,  constituting   the   projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast  from  the  island  of  Platea  (Gulf  of  Bomba)  on  the 

Connexion  v  .- 

of  the  Greek  east  to  Hespendes  (Bengazi)  on  the  west,  is  of  a  totally 
the  Nomads  different  character ;  covered  with  mountains  of  consider- 
**"  able  elevation,  which  reach  their  highest"  point  near 
Kyrene,  interspersed  with  productive  plain  and  valley,  broken  by 
frequent  ravines  which  carry  off  the  winter  torrents  into  the  sea, 
and  never  at  any  time  of  the  year  destitute  of  water.  It  is  this 
latter  advantage  that  causes  them  to  be  now  visited  every  summer 
by  the  Bedouin  Arab3,  who  flock  to  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of 
Apollo  and  to  other  parts  of  the  mountainous  region  from  Kyrene 
to  Hespendes,  when  their  supply  of  water  and  herbage  fails  in  the 
interior;1  and  the  same  circumstance  must  have  operated  in 
ancient  times  to  hold  the  Nomadic  Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence 
on  Kyrene  and  Barka  Kyrene  appropriated  the  maritime  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Asbystse : 2  the  Auschisae  occu- 
pied the  region  south  of  Barka,  touching  the  sea  near  Hesperides : 
the  Kabales  dwelt  near  Teucheira  in  the  territory  of  Barka. 
Over  the  interior  spaces  these  Libyan  Nomads,  with  their  cattle 
and  twisted  tents,  wandered  unrestrained,  amply  fed  upon  meat  and 


1  Justin,  xiii.  7.  "  amoenitatem  loci  et 
fontium  ubertatem."  Captain  Beechey 
notices  this  annual  migration  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs : — 

"  Teucheira  (on  the  coast  between 
Hespendes  and  Barka)  abounds  in  wells 
of  excellent  water,  which  are  reserved 
by  the  Arabs  for  their  summer  con- 
sumption, and  only  resorted  to  when 
the  more  inland  supplies  are  exhausted : 
at  other  times  it  is  uninhabited.  Many 
of  the  excavated  tombs  are  occupied  as 
dwelling-houses  by  the  Arabs  during 
their  summer  visits  to  that  part  of  the 
coast."  (Beechey,  Exp.  to  North.  Afric. 
ch.  xii.  p.  354.) 

And  about  the  wide  mountain  plain, 
or  table-land  of  Mergd,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Barka,  "  The  water  from  the 
mountains  enclosing  the  plain  settles  in 
pools  and  lakes  in  different  parts  of  this 
spacious  valley ;  and  affords  a  constant 
supply,  during  the  Bummer  months,  to 
the  Arabs  who  frequent  it "  (ch.  xiii.  p. 
390).  The  red  earth  which  Captain 
Beechey  observed  in  this  plain  is  noticed 
by  Herodotus  in  regard  to  Libya  (ii. 
12).  Stephan.  Byz.  also  mentions  the 
bricks  used  in  building  (v.  BdpKrj). 
Derna,  too,  to  the  eastward  of  Cyrene 
on  the  sea-coast,  is  amply  provided  with 
water  (ch.  xvi.  p.  471). 


Respecting  Kyrene'  itself,  Captain 
Beechey  states  : — "  During  the  time, 
about  a  fortnight,  of  our  absence  from 
Cyrene,  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country 
about  it  were  remarkable.  We  found 
the  hills  on  our  return  covered  with 
Arabs,  their  camels,  flocks,  and  herds ; 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  interior  at 
this  time  having  driven  the  Bedouins 
to  the  mountains,  and  particularly  to 
Cyrene,  where  the  springs  afford  at  all 
times  an  abundant  supply.  The  corn 
was  all  cut,  and  the  high  grass  and 
luxuriant  vegetation,  which  we  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  wade  through  on 
former  occasions,  had  been  eaten  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  cattle"  (ch.  xviii. 
pp.  517,  520). 

The  winter  rains  are  also  abundant, 
between  January  and  March,  at  Ben- 
gazi (the  ancient  Hesperides) :  sweet 
springs  of  water  are  found  near  the 
town  (ch!  xi.  pp.  282,  315,  327). 
About  Ptolemeta,  or  Ptolemais,  the 
port  of  the  ancient  Barka,  ib.  ch.  xii.  p. 
363. 

8  Herodot.  iv.  170-171.  vapaXia 
a<p68pa  ebtalfwv.  Strabo,  ii.  p.  131. 
vo\v^ii)\ov  Kod  voXvKapwordras  x^°^f» 
Pindur,  Pyth.  ix.  7. 
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milk,1  clothed  in  goat  skins,  and  enjoying  better  health  than  any 
people  known  to  Herodotus.  Their  breed  of  horses  was  excellent, 
and  their  chariots  or  waggons  with  four  horses  could  perform  feats 
admired  even  by  Greeks.  It  was  to  these  horses  that  the 
princes2  and  Tnagnates  of  Kyrene  and  Barka  owed  the  frequent 
successes  of  their  chariots  in  the  games  of  Greece.  The  Manner*  of 
Libyan  Nasamones,  leaving  their  cattle  near  the  sea,  were  Nomads, 
in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  journey  up  the  country  to  the 
Oasis  of  Augila  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  date-harvest,8  or 
of  purchasing  dates ;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  Bengazi  still 
make  this  same  journey  annually,  carrying  up  their  wheat  and 
barley,  for  the  same  purpose.  Each  of  the  Libyan  tribes  was 
distinguished  by  a  distinct  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  and  by  some 
peculiarities  of  religious  worship,  though  generally  all  worshipped 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon.4  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Tritonis  (seemingly  the  western  extremity  of  Grecian  coasting 
trade  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  knows  little  beyond,  except 
from  Carthaginian  authorities),  the  Grecian  deities  Poseidon  and 
Athene,  together  with  the  legend  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  had 
been  localised.  There  were  moreover  current  prophecies  announc- 
ing that  one  hundred  Hellenic  cities  were  destined  one  day  to  be 
founded  round  the  lake — and  that  one  city  in  the  island  Phla, 
surrounded  by  the  lake,  was  to  be  planted  by  the  Lacedaemonians 5 
These  indeed  were  among  the  many  unfulfilled  prophecies  which 
from  every  side  cheated  the  Grecian  ear,  proceeding  probably 
from  Kyrenaean  or  TheraBan  traders,  who  thought  the  spot  advan- 
tageous for  settlement,  and  circulated  their  own  hopes  under  the 
form  of  divine  assurances.  It  was  about  the  year  510  rc.6  that 
some  of  the  Theraeans  conducted  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  to 
found  a  colony  in  the  fertile  region  of  Kinyps,  belonging  to  the 
Libyan  Makae.  But  Carthage,  interested  in  preventing  the  exten- 
sion of  Greek  settlements  westward,  aided  the  Libyans  in  driving 
him  out 

The  Libyans  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kyrene  were 


Barka :  of  the  remaining  eight,  one  only 
comes  from  each  place  named. 

8  Herodot.  iv.  172-182.  Compare 
Hornemann's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  48, 
and  Heeren,  Verkehr  und  Handel  der 
Alten  Welt,  Th.  ii.  Abth.  1.  Abschnitt 
vi.  p.  226. 

4  Herodot.  iv.  175-188. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  178,  179,  195,  190. 

6  Herodot.  iv.  42. 


»  Herodot.  iv.  186,  187,  189,  190. 
Nop&cf  tcp*o<p<£yoi  Kal  yaXaKrorSrau. 
Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  127,  ImvraL  Nofidtes. 
Pompon.  Mela,  i.  8. 

*  See  the  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth 
Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar.  In  the  de- 
■ctiption  given  by  Sophokles  (filectra, 
f>95;  of  the  Pythian  contest,  in  which 
pretence  is  made  that  Orestes  has 
perished,  ten  contending  chariots  are 
supposed,  of  which  two  are  Libyan  from 
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materially  changed  by  the   establishment  of  that  town.      They 
Mixture  of     constituted  a  large  part — at  first  probably  far  the  largest 
Libyan  in-      part — of  its  constituent  population.     Not  possessing  that 
KyrtnS.  a     fierce  tenacity  of  habits  which  the  Mahomedan  religion 
has  impressed  upon  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  tlfey  were  open 
to  the  mingled  influence  of  constraint  and  seduction  applied  by 
Grecian  settlers ;  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Kabales  and 
the  Asbystee  of  the  interior  had  come  to  copy  Kyrenaean  tastes  and 
customs.1     The  Theraean  colonists,  having  obtained   not  merely 
the  consent,  but  even  the  guidance,  of  the  natives  to  their  occupa- 
tion of  Kyrene,   constituted  themselves  like   privileged  Spartan 
citizens  in  the  midst  of  Libyan  Perioeki.2    They  seem  to  have 
married  Libyan  wives,  so  that  Herodotus  describes  the  women  of 
Kyrene  and  Barka  as  following,  even  in  his  time,  religious  observ- 
ances indigenous  and  not  Hellenic.3     Even  the  descendants  of  the 
primitive  cekist  Battus  were  semi -Libyan,  for  Herodotus  gives  us 
the  curious  information  that  Battus  was  the  Libyan  word  for  a 
king,  and  deduces  from  it  the  just  inference  that  the  name  Battus 
was  not  originally  personal  to  the  oekist,  but  acquired  in  Libya 
first  as  a  title  ;4  though  it  afterwards  passed  to  his  descendants  as 
a  proper  name.     For  eight  generations  the  reigning  princes  were 
called  Battus  and  Arkesilaus,  the  Libyan  denomination  alterna- 
ting  with  the  Greek,  until  the  family  was  finally  deprived  of  its 
power.     Moreover  we  find  the  chief  of  Barka,  kinsman  of  Arkesi- 
laus of  Kyrene,  bearing  the  name  of  Alazir ;  a  name  certainly  not 
Hellenic,  and  probably  Libyan.5     We  are  therefore  to  conceive 
the  first  Theraean  colonists  as  established  in  their  lofty  fortified 
post  Kyrene,  in  the  centre  of  Libyan  Perioeki,  till  then  strangers 
to  walls,  to  arts,  and  perhaps  even  to  cultivated  land.     Probably 
these  Perioeki  were  always  subject  and  tributary,  in  a  greater  or 
les3  degree,  though  they  continued  for  half  a  century  to  retain 
their  own  king. 

To  these  rude  men  the  Theraeans  communicated  the  elements  of 
iJutuaat01,  HeHeiu"sm  ana*  civilization,  not  without  receiving  them- 
Kyrfmv-  selves  much  that  was  non-Hellenic  in  return :  and  i>er- 
nistsfrom      haps  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  Libyan  element 


1  Herodot.  iv.  170.  v6fxovs  Ze  robs 
vXeiaTOVS  ptpttaOcu  4irirr)B€vov(ri  robs 
Kvprivaiwv. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  161.     Qripaiwv  nal  ray 

3  Herodot.  iv.  186-189.  Compare 
also  the  story  in  Piudar,  Pyth.  ix.  lot*- 
126,  about  Alexidamus,  the  ancestor  of 


Telesikrates  the  Kyrenoean;  how  the 
former  won,  by  his  swiftness  in  running, 
a  Libyan  maiden,  daughter  of  Anta'iis 
of  Irasa  —  and  Kallimachus,  Hymn. 
Apoll.  86. 

4  Herodot.  iv.  155. 

5  Herodot.  iv.  164. 
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against  the  Hellenic  might  have  proved  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  had  they  not  been  reinforced  by  new-comers  from  Greece. 
After  forty  years  of  Battus  the  (Ekist  (about  630-590  b.c.)  and 
sixteen  years  of  his  son  Arkesilaus  (about  590-574  B.C.),  a  second 
Battus1  succeeded,  called  Battus  the  Prosperous,  to  mark  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  Kyrene  during  his  presidency.  The 
Kyrenaeans  under  him  took  pains  to  invite  new  settlers  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  without  distinction — a  circumstance  deserving 
notice  in  Grecian  colonization,  which  usually  manifested  a  pre- 
ference for  certain  races,  if  it  did  not  positively  exclude  the  rest 
To  every  new-comer  was  promised  a  lot  of  land,  and  the  Del- 
phian priestess  strenuously  seconded  the  wishes  of  the  Kyrenaeans, 
proclaiming  that  "  whosoever  should  reach  the  place  too  late  for 
the  land-division,  would  have  reason  to  repent  it."  Such  promise 
of  new  land,  as  well  a3  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  were  doubtless 
made  public  at  all  the  games  and  meetings  of  Greeks.  A  large 
number  of  new  colonists  embarked  for  Kyrene  :  the  exact  number 
is  not  mentioned,  but  we  must  conceive  it  to  have  been  very  great, 
when  we  are  told  that  during  the  succeeding  generation,  not  less 
than  7000  Grecian  hoplites  of  Kyrene  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
revolted  Libyans — yet  leaving  both  the  city  itself  and  its  neighbour 
Barka  still  powerful.  The  loss  of  so  great  a  number  as  7000 
Grecian  hoplites  has  very  few  parallels  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  Greece.  In  fact,  this  second  migration,  during  the 
government  of  Battus  the  Prosperous,  which  must  have  taken  place 
between  574-554  B.C.,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  moment  of 
real  and  effective  colonization  for  Kyrene.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
probably  that  the  port  of  Apollonia,  which  afterwards  came  to 
equal  the  city  itself  in  importance,  was  first  occupied  and  fortified 
— for  the  second  swarm  of  immigrants  came  by  sea  direct,  while 
the  original  colonists  had  reached  Kyrene  by  land  from  the  island 
of  Platea  through  Irasa.  The  fresh  immigrants  came  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Krete,  and  some  other  islands  of  the  JEgean. 

To  furnish  so  many  new  lots  of  land,  it  was  either  necessary,  or 
it  was  found  expedient,  to  dispossess  many  of  the  Libyan  ™*vu£* 
Periceki ;  who  found  their  situation,  in  other  respects  tive  Libyans. 
also,  greatly  changed  for  the  worse.  The  Libyan  king  Adikran, 
himself  among  the  sufferers,  implored  aid  from  Apries  king  of 
Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power ;  sending  to  declare  himself 
and   his   people   Egyptian   subjects,   like    their    neighbours    the 


1  Respecting   the   chronology  of  the 
lUitiad  prince*,  see  I>oeckh,  ad  Pindar. 


Pyth.   iv.   p.  205,  and  Thrige,  HiHtor. 
Cyrenea,  p.  1 27,  scq. 
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Adyrmachidae.  The  Egyptian  prince,  accepting  the  offer,  de- 
spatched a  large  military  force  of  the  native  soldier-caste,  who 
were  constantly  in  station  at  the  western  frontier-town  Marea,  by 
the  route  along  shore  to  attack  Kyrene.  They  were  met  at  I  rasa 
by  the  Greeks  of  Kyrene,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  Grecian 
arms  and  tactics,  experienced  a  defeat  so  complete  that  few  of  them 
reached  home.1  The  consequences  of  this  disaster  in  Egypt, 
where  it  caused  the  transfer  of  the  throne  from  Apries  to  Amasis, 
have  been  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 

Of  course  the  Libyan  Perioeki  were  put  down,  and  the  redivision 
of  lands  near  Kyrene  among  the  Greek  settlers  accomplished,  to 
the  great  increase  of  the  power  of  the  city.  And  the  reign  of 
Battus  the  Prosperous  marks  a  flourishing  aera  in  the  town,  with  a 
large  acquisition  of  land-dominion,  antecedent  to  years  of  disssen- 
sion  and  distress.  The  Kyrenaeans  came  into  intimate  alliance 
with  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  encouraged  Grecian  connexion  in 
every  way,  and  who  even  took  to  wife  Ladike,  a  woman  of  the 
Battiad  family  at  Kyrene;  so  that  the  Libyan  Pcriceki  lost  all 
chance  of  Egyptian  aid  against  the  Greeks.2 

New  prospects,  however,  were  opened  to  them  during  the  reign 
Arkcsuaus  of  Arkesilaus  the  Second,  son  of  Battus  the  Prosperous 
P^>?  (about  554-544  b.c).  The  behaviour  of  this  prince 
misfortunes  incensed  and  alienated  his  own  brothers,  who  raised  a 
foundation"  revolt  against  him,  seceded  with  a  portion  of  the  citizens, 
ofBarkx  an(j  induced  a  number  of  the  Libyan  Perioeki  to  take 
part  with  them.  They  founded  the  Greco-Libyan  city  of  Barka, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Auschisae,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast,  distant  from  Kyrene  by  sea  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
westward.  The  space  between  the  two,  and  even  beyond  Barka 
as  far  as  the  more  westerly  Grecian  colony  called  Hesperides,  was 
in  the  days  of  Skylax  provided  with  commodious  ports  for  refuge 
or  landing.3  At  what  time  Hesperides  was  founded  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  existed  about  510  b.c.4  Whether  Arkesilaus  ob- 
structed the  foundation  of  Barka  is  not  certain ;  but  he  marched 
the  Kyrenaean  forces  against  those  revolted  Libyans  who  had 
joined  it.  Unable  to  resist,  the  latter  fled  for  refuge  to  their  more 
easterly  brethren  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  Arkesilaus  pur- 
sued them.  At  length,  in  a  district  called  Leukon,  the  fugitives 
found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  at  such  prodigious  advan- 


>  Herodot.  iv.  159. 

a  Herodot.  ii.  180-181. 

3  Herodot.  iv.  100;  Skylax,  c.   107; 


Hekatauis,  Fragm.  300,  ed.  Klausen. 
4  Herodot.  iv.  204. 
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tage,  that  they  almost  destroyed  the  Kyrenaean  army ;  7000 
hoplites  (as  has  been  before  intimated)  being  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Arkesilaus  did  not  long  survive  this  disaster.  He  was 
strangled  during  sickness  by  his  brother  Learchus,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne;  but  Eryxo,  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,1  avenged 
the  crime  by  causing  Learchus  to  be  assassinated.  • 

That  the  credit  of  the  Battiad  princes  was  impaired  by  such  a 
series  of  disasters  and  enormities,  we  can  readily  believe.  B»ttu»  "*> 
But  it  received  a  still  greater  shock  from  the  circum-  lameman- 
stance,  that  Battus  the  Third,  son  and  successor  of  Arke-  Demonax. 
silaus,  was  lame  and  deformed  in  his  feet.  To  be  governed  by  a 
man  thus  personally  disabled,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Kyrenaeans 
an  indignity  not  to  be  borne,  as  well  as  an  excuse  for  pre-existing 
discontents.  The  resolution  was  taken  to  send  to  the  Delphian 
oracle  for  advice.  They  were  directed  by  the  priestess  to  invite 
from  Mantineia  a  moderator,  empowered  to  close  discussions  and 
provide  a  scheme  of  government.  The  Mantineans  selected  De- 
monax, one  of  the  wisest  of  their  citizens,  to  solve  the  same 
problem  which  had  been  committed  to  Solon  at  Athens.  By  his 
arrangement,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the  Battiad  line  was  ter- 
minated, and  a  republican  government  established,  seemingly 
about  543  b.c.  ;  the  dispossessed  prince  retaining  both  the  landed 
domains8  and  the  various  sacerdotal  functions  which  had  belonged 
to  his  predecessors.  Respecting  the  government,  as  newly  framed, 
however,  Herodotus  unfortunately  gives  us  hardly  any  particulars. 
Demonax  classified  the  inhabitants  of  Kyrene  into  three  tribes ; 
composed  of — 1.  Theraeans  with  their  Libyan  Perioeki ;  2.  Greeks 
who  had  come  from  Peloponnesus  and  Krete ;  3.  such  Greeks  as 


1  Herodot.  iv.  100.  Plutarch  (De 
Virtutibus  Mulier.  p.  261 )  and  Polyomas 
(viii.  41)  give  various  details  of  this 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Eryxd;  Lear- 
chus being  in  love  with  her.  Plutarch 
also  states  that  Learchus  maintained 
himself  as  despot  for  some  time  by  the 
aid  of  Egyptian  troops  from  Amasia,  and 
committed  great  cruelties.  His  story 
has  too  much  the  air  of  a  romance  to 
be  transcribed  into  the  text,  nor  do  I 
know  from  what  authority  it  is  taken. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  161.  T<£  faurt\il  BdrrV 
Tf ndvta  4t*Khr  ical  Ipaxrvvas,  t£  oAAa 
vdrra  rk  -wpdrtpov  tfyov  ol  f}curi\t7$  4s 

i  construe  the  word  r*fi4vta  as  mean- 
ing all  the  domains,  doubtless  large, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Battiad 
princes;   contrary  to  Thrige  (Historia 


CyrSnes,  ch.  38.  p.  150),  who  restricts 
the  expression  to  revenues  derived  from 
sacred  property.  The  reference  of 
Wesseling  to  Hesych. — Bdrrov  <ri\<ptoy 
— is  of  no  avail  for  illustrating  this  pas- 
sage. 

Tbe  supposition  of  0.  Mulier,  that 
the  preceding  king  had  made  himself 
despotic  by  means  of  Egyptian  soldiers, 
appears  to  me  not  probable  and  not 
admissible  upon  the  simple  authority  of 
Plutarch's  romantic  story,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  silence  of  Hero- 
dotus. Nor  is  he  correct  in  affirming 
that  Demonax  "  restored  the  supremacy 
of  the  community:"  that  legislator  su- 
perseded the  old  kingly  political  privi- 
leges, and  framed  a  n^w  constitution 
(see  O.  Mulier,  Iliatory  of  Uoruuis,  b. 
iii.  ch.  9.  s.  1J). 
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had  come  from  all  other  islands  in  the  JEgean.  It  appears  too 
that  a  senate  was  constituted,  taken  doubtless  from  these  three 
tribes,  and,  we  may  presume,  in  equal  proportion.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  had  been  before  no  constitutional  classification, 
nor  political  privilege,  except  what  was  vested  in  the  Theraeans — 
that  thfcse  latter,  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  were 
the  only  persons  hitherto  known  to  the  constitution — and  that  the 
remaining  Greeks,  though  free  landed  proprietors  and  hoplites, 
were  not  permitted  to  act  as  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic, 
nor  distributed  in  tribes  at  all.1  The  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment— up  to  this  time  vested  in  the  Battiad  princes,  subject  only 
to  such  check,  how  effective  we  know  not,  which  the  citizens  of 
Theraean  origin  might  be  able  to  interpose — were  now  transferred 
from  the  prince  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  certain  individuals  or 
assemblies  chosen  somehow  from  among  all  the  citizens.  There 
existed  at  Kyrene,  as  at  Thera  and  Sparta,  a  board  of  Ephors, 
and  a  band  of  three  hundred  armed  police,9  analogous  to  those 
who  were  called  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen  at  Sparta.  Whether 
these  were  instituted  by  Demonax  we  do  not  know,  nor  does  the 
identity  of  titular  office,  in  different  states,  afford  safe  ground  for 
inferring  identity  of  power.  This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked 
with  regard  to  the  Periceki  at  Kyrene,  who  were  perhaps  more 
analogous  to  the  Helots  than  to  the  Periceki  of  Sparta.  The  fact 
that  the  Periceki  were  considered  in  the  new  constitution  as 
belonging  specially  to  the  Theraean  branch  of  citizens,  shows  that 
these  latter  still  continued  a  privileged  order,  like  the  Patricians 
with  their  Clients  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  Plebs. 

That  the  re-arrangement  introduced  by  Demonax  was  wise, 
New  immi-  consonant  to  the  general  current  of  Greek  feeling,  and 
restoration  calculated  to  work  well,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe. 
tiad  Arke-  No  discontent  within  would  have  subverted  it  without  the 
Third.  aid  of  extraneous  force.     Battus  the  Lame  acquiesced  in 


1  Both  0.  Muller  (Dor.  b.  iii.  4,  5) 
and  Thrige  (Hist.  Cyren.  c.  38.  p.  148) 
speak  of  Demdnax  as  having  abolished 
the  old  tribes  and  created  new  ones. 
I  do  not  conceive  the  change  in  this 
manner.  Demdnax  did  not  abolish  any 
tribes,  but  distributed  for  the  first 
time  the  inhabitants  into  tribes.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  before  his  time  the 
Theraeans  of  Kyrdnd  may  have  been 
divided  among  themselves  into  distinct 
tribes ;  but  the  other  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing immigrated  from  a  great  number  of 
different  places,  had  never  before  been 


thrown  into  tribes  at  all.  Some  formal 
enactment  or  regulation  was  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  to  define  and  sanction 
that  religious,  social,  and  political  com- 
munion which  went  to  make  up  the 
idea  of  the  Tribe.  It  is  not  to  be  as* 
sumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  tribes  an- 
terior to  Demdnax,  among  a  population 
so  miscellaneous  in  its  origin. 

*  Hesychius,  Tptoucdrioi ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  Odyss.  p.  303 ;  Herakleidds  Pon- 
tic. De  Polit.  c.  4. 
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it  peaceably  during  his  life ;  but  his  widow  and  his  son,  Pheretime 
and  Arkesilaus,  raised  a  revolt  after  his  death  and  tried  to  regain 
by  force  the  kingly  privileges  of  the  family.  They  were  worsted 
and  obliged  to  flee — the  mother  to  Cyprus,  the  son  to  Samos — 
where  both  employed  themselves  in  procuring  foreign  arms  to 
invade  and  conquer  Kyrene.  Though  Pheretime  could  obtain  no 
effective  aid  from  Euelthon  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  her  sou 
was  more  successful  in  Samos,  by  inviting  new  Greek  settlers  to 
Kyrene,  under  promise  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land.  A  large 
body  of  emigrants  joined  him  on  this  proclamation;  the  period 
seemingly  being  favourable  to  it,  since  the  Ionian  cities  had  not 
long  before  become  subject  to  Persia,  and  were  discontented  with 
the  yoka  But  before  he  conducted  this  numerous  band  against 
his  native  city,  he  thought  proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Delphian 
oracle.  Success  in  the  undertaking  was  promised  to  Oracle 
him,  but  moderation  and  mercy  after  success  were  em-  duration  of 
phatically  enjoined,  on  pain  of  losing  his  life ;  and  the  dynasty. 
Battiad  race  was  declared  by  the  god  to  be  destined  to  rule  at 
Kyrene  for  eight  generations,  but  no  longer — as  far  as  four  princes 
named  Battus  and  four  named  Arkesilaus.1  "  More  than  such 
eight  generations  (said  the  Pythia),  Apollo  forbids  the  Battiads 
even  to  aim  at"  This  oracle  was  doubtless  told  to  Herodotus  by 
Kyrenaean  informants  when  he  visited  their  city  after  the  final 
deposition  of  the  Battiad  princes,  which  took  place  in  the  person 
of  the  fourth  Arkesilaus,  between  4G0-150  b.c.  ;  the  invasion  of 
Kyrene  by  Arkesilaus  the  Third,  sixth  prince  of  the  Battiad  race, 
to  which  the  oracle  professed  to  refer,  having  occurred  about 
530  B.c.  The  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  priestess  doubtless 
date  from  the  later  of  these  two  periods,  and  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  pretended  prophecies  are  not  only  made  up  by 
ante-dating  after-knowledge,  but  are  also  so  contrived  as  to  serve 
a  present  purpose ;  for  the  distinct  prohibition  of  the  god  "  not 
even  to  aim  at  a  longer  lineage  than  eight  Battiad  princes,"  seems 
plainly  intended  to  deter  the  partisans  of  the  dethroned  family 
from  endeavouring  to  reinstate  them. 

Arkesilaus  the  Third,  to  whom  this  prophecy  purports  to  have 
been  addressed,  returned  with  his  mother  Pheretime  and  violence 

7  .  A    A         TT  at  KyrOnO 

his  army  of  new  colonists  to  Kyrene.     He  was  strong  underArke- 
enough  to  carry  all  before  him — to  expel  some  of  his  Third. 
chief  opponents  and  seize  upon  others,  whom  he  sent  to  Cyprus  to 


1  Herodot.  iv.  103.  'Ewl  ixtv  tcV- 
trtpas  Bdrrous,  koX  'ApKeo-iAcws  rtn-(rtpast 
5i5ot    vtuv   Ao^irjs    (iaaiKtvciy    Kjot\vi]v 


ttAcjv  fxivrot   rovrov  ovhl  TtcipuoOai  na- 
paiviti. 
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be  destroyed ;  though  the  vessels  were  driven  out  of  their  course 
by  storms  to  the  peninsula  of  Knidus,  where  the  inhabitants 
rescued  the  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Thera.  Other  Kyrenaeans, 
opposed  to  the  Battiads,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty  private  tower,  the 
property  of  Aglomachus,  wherein  Arkesilaus  caused  them  all  to  be 
burnt,  neaping  wood  around  and  setting  it  on  fire.  But  after  this 
career  of  triumph  and  revenge,  he  became  conscious  that  he  had 
departed  from  the  mildness  enjoined  to  him  by  the  oracle,  and 
sought  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  it  had  threatened  by 
retiring  from  Kyrene.  At  any  rate  he  departed  from  Kyrene  to 
Barka,  to  the  residence  of  the  Barkaean  prince  his  kinsman  Alazir, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  But  he  found  in  Barka  some  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  had  fled  from  Kyrene  to  escape  him. 
These  exiles,  aided  by  a  few  Barkaeans,  watched  for  a  suitable 
moment  to  assail  him  in  the  market-place,  and  slew  him  together 
with  his  kinsman  the  prince  Alazir.1 

The  victory  of  Arkesilaus  at  Kyrene,  and  his  assassination  at 
Arkesilaus  Barka,  are  doubtless  real  facts.  But  they  seem  to  have 
IStaJiSkm  ^)een  compressed  together  and  incorrectly  coloured,  in 
Kng^r by8&  or(ler  to  give  to  the  death  of  the  Kyrenaean  prince  the 
Penua.  appearance  of  a   divine  judgement     For  the  reign  of 

Arkesilaus  cannot  have  been  very  short,  since  events  of  the  utmost 
importance  occurred  within  it  The  Persians  under  Kambyses 
conquered  Egypt,  and  both  the  Kyrenaean  and  the  Barkaean  prince 
sent  to  Memphis  to  make  their  submission  to  the  conqueror- 
offering  presents  and  imposing  upon  themselves  an  annual  tribute. 
These  presents  of  the  Kyrenaeans,  500  minae  of  silver,  were  con- 
sidered by  Kambyses  so  contemptibly  small,  that  he  took  hold  of 
them  at  once  and  threw  them  among  his  soldiers.  And  at  the 
moment  when  Arkesilaus  died,  Aryandes,  the  Persian  satrap  after 
the  death  of  Kambyses,  is  found  established  in  Egypt.2 

During  the  absence  of  Arkesilaus  at  Barka,  his  mother  Phere- 
*jo.  517-513.  time  had  acted  as  regent,  taking  her  place  at  the  dis- 
persion ex-  cussions  in  the  senate.  But  when  his  death  took  place, 
Egypt*  and  the  feeling  against  the  Battiads  manifested  itself 

lferka-  strongly  at  Barka,  she  did  not  feel  powerful  enough  to 
mothlr?f  put  it  down,  and  went  to  Egypt  to  solicit  aid  from 
ArkesiUus.  Aryandes.  The  satrap,  being  made  to  believe  that 
Arkesilaus  had  met  his  death  in  consequence  of  steady  devotion  to 
the  Persians,  sent  a  herald  to  Barka  to  demand  the  men  who  had 
slain  him.     The  Barkaeans  assumed  the  collective  responsibility  of 

»  Herodot.  iv.  1G3-1G4.  *  Herodot.  iii.  13;  iv.  165-1G6. 
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the  act,  saying  that  he  had  done  them  injuries  both  numerous  and 
severe — a  farther  proof  that  his  reign  cannot  have  beeu  very  short. 
On  receiving  this  reply,  the  satrap  immediately  despatched  a 
powerful  Persian  armament,  land-force  as  well  as  sea-force,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  Pheretime  against  Barka.  They 
besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  trying  to  storm,  to  batter,  and 
to  undermine  the  walls ; l  but  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  it  was 
taken  at  last  only  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  perfidy.  Pretending 
to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  the  Persian  general  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Barkaeans,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
latter  should  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  but  that 
the  army  should  retire  without  farther  hostilities :  "  I  swear  it 
(said  the  Persian  general),  and  my  oath  shall  hold  good,  as  long 
as  this  earth  shall  keep  its  place."  But  the  spot  on  which  the 
oaths  were  exchanged  had  been  fraudulently  prepared:  a  ditch 
had  been  excavated  and  covered  with  hurdles,  upon  which  again  a 
surface  of  earth  had  been  laid.  The  Barkaeans,  confiding  in  the 
oath,  and  overjoyed  at  their  liberation,  immediately  opened  their 
gates  and  relaxed  their  guard  ;  while  the  Persians,  breaking  down 
the  hurdles  and  letting  fall  the  superimposed  earth,  so  that  they 
might  comply  with  the  letter  of  their  oath,  assaulted  the  city  and 
took  it  without  difficulty. 

Miserable  was  the  fate  which  Pheretime  had  in  reserve  for  these 
entrapped  prisoners.     She  crucified  the  chief  opponents  §£tur{; of 
of  herself  and  her  late  son  around  the  walls,  on  which  perfidy  - 
were  also  affixed  the  breasts  of  their  wives :  then,  with  Pheretime. 
the  exception  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  Battiads  and  no- 
way concerned  in  the  death  of  Arkesilaus,  she  consigned  the  rest 
to  slavery  in  Persia.     They  were  carried  away  captive  into  the 
Persian  empire,  where  Darius  assigned  to  them  a  village  in  Baktria 
as  their  place  of  abode,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Barka,  even 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  it  appears,  the  Persian 
army  advanced  as  far  as  Hesperides,  and  reduced  many  of  the 
Libyan  tribes  to  subjection.  These,  together  with  Kyrene  and 
Barka,  figure  afterwards  among  the  tributaries  and  auxiliaries  of 
Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece.  And  when  the  army 
returned  to  Egypt,  by  order  of  Ariandes,  they  were  half  inclined 
to  seize  Kyrene  itself  in  their  way,  though  the  opportunity  was 
missed  and  the  purpose  left  unaccomplished.2 

1  Polysomia  (Strateg.  vii.  28)  givea  a  I  this  of  Herodotus, 
narrative  in  many  respects  different  from  |      a  llerodot.  iv.  203f  204. 
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Pheretime  accompanied  the  retreating  army  to  Egypt,  where 
she  died  shortly  of  a  loathsome  disease,  consumed  by  worms ;  thus 
showing  (says  Herodotus l)  that  "  excessive  cruelty  in  revenge 
brings  down  upon  men  the  displeasure  of  the  gods."  It  will  be 
recollected  that  in  the  veins  of  this  savage  woman  the  Libyan 
blood  was  intermixed  with  the  Grecian.  In  Greece  Proper,  political 
enmity  kills — but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates — or  sheds  the  blood 
of  women. 

We  thus  leave  Kyrene  and  Barka  again  subject  to  Battiad 
Bnttusthe  Ponces,  a*  the  same  time  that  they  are  tributaries  of 
^unhand  Persia.  Another  Battus  and  another  Arkesilaus  have  to 
the  Fourth     intervene  before  the  glass  of  this  worthless  dynasty  is  run 

— final  ex-  ,  Anr\     jr/\  tiii 

unction  of      out,  between  4b0-450  B.C.     1  shall  not  at  present  carry 
abouMeo-7    the  reader's  attention  to  this  last  Arkesilaus,  who  stands 
honoured  by  two  chariot  victories  in  Greece,  and  two 
fine  odes  of  Pindar. 

The  victory  of  the  third  Arkesilaus,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ooMtitution  Battiads,  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution  established 
not  durable,  by  Demonax.  His  triple  classification  into  tribes  must 
have  been  completely  remodelled,  though  we  do  not  know  how ; 
for  the  number  of  new  colonists  whom  Arkesilaus  introduced  must 
have  necessitated  a  fresh  distribution  of  land,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the  Theraean  class  of  citizens  with 
their  Periceki,  as  established  by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  sub- 
sist It  is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrangements 
of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  if  they  formed  the 
permanent  constitution  of  Kyrene ;  whereas  they  cannot  have 
outlived  the  restoration  of  the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have 
been  revived  after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of  property,  intro- 
duced by  Arkesilaus  the  Third,  would  render  them  inapplicable  to 
the  subsequent  city. 

1  Herodot.  iv.  1*05. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PAN-HELLENIC  FESTIVALS-OLYMPIC,   PYTHIAN,  NEMEAN, 

AND  ISTHMIAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  reader  a  picture  altogether  incoherent  and  destitute 
of  central  effect  I  have  specified  briefly  each  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  towns  which  agreed  in  bearing  the  Hellenic  name,  and 
recounted  its  birth  and  early  life,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes — but 
without  being  able  to  point  out  any  action  and  reaction,  exploits  or 
sufferings,  prosperity  or  misfortune,  glory  or  disgrace,  common  to 
all.  To  a  great  degree,  this  is  a  characteristic  inseparable  want  of 
from  the  history  of  Greece  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ;  SSJ^jJf  t™d 
for  the  only  political  unity  which  it  ever  receives,  is  the  on&JSj^ 
melancholy  unity  of  subjection  under  all-conquering  hi8lo,7- 
Rome.  Nothing  short  of  force  will  efface  in  the  mind  of  a  free 
Greek  the  idea  of  his  city  as  an  autonomous  and  separate  organi- 
zation. The  village  is  a  fraction,  but  the  city  is  an  unit, — and  the 
highest  of  all  political  units,  not  admitting  of  being  consolidated 
with  others  into  a  ten  or  a  hundred,  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  own 
separate  and  individual  mark.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  race, 
both  in  their  primitive  country  and  in  their  colonial  settlements — 
in  their  early  as  well  as  in  their  late  history — splitting  by  natural 
fracture  into  a  multitude  of  self-administering,  indivisible,  cities. 
But  that  which  marks  the  early  historical  period  before  Peisistratus, 
and  which  impresses  upon  it  an  incoherence  at  once  so  fatiguing 
and  so  irremediable,  is,  that  as  yet  no  causes  have  arisen  to  coun- 
teract this  political  isolation.  Each  city,  whether  progressive  or 
stationary,  prudent  or  adventurous,  turbulent  or  tranquil,  follows 
out  its  own  thread  of  existence,  having  no  partnership  or  common 
purposes  with  the  rest,  nor  being  yet  constrained  into  any  active 
communion  with  them  by  extraneous  forces.  In  like  manner,  the 
races  which  on  every  side  surround  the  Hellenic  world  appear 
distinct  and  unconnected,  not  yet  taken  up  into  any  co-operating 
mass  or  system. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  Peisistratus,  this  state 
of  things  becomes  altered  both  in  and  out  of  Hellas — the  former 
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as  a  consequence  of  the  latter.  For  at  that  time  begins  the 
formation  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which  absorbs  into  itself 
not  only  Upper  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  but  also  Phenicia,  Egypt, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Grecian 
cities  themselves ;  while  the  common  danger,  from  this  vast  aggre- 
gate, threatening  the  greater  states  of  Greece  Proper,  drives  them, 
in  spite  of  great  reluctance  and  jealousy,  into  active  union.  Hence 
New  causes  arises  a  new  impulse,  counterworking  the  natural  tendency 
favoi"BuSon  to  political  isolation  in  the  Hellenic  cities,  and  centralising 
mo  B.c^no  their  proceedings  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  two  centuries 
SeTwMiTm  succeeding  560  b.c.  ;  Athens  and  Sparta  both  availing 
know^to0'  themselves  of  the  centralising  tendencies  which  had  grown 
Thucydides.  0U|;  0f  the  Persian  war.  But  during  the  interval  between 
776-560  b.c,  no  such  tendency  can  be  traced  even  in  commence- 
ment, nor  any  constraining  force  calculated  to  bring  it  about. 
Even  Thucydides,  as  we  may  see  by  his  excellent  preface,  knew  of 
nothing  during  these  two  centuries  except  separate  city-politics  and 
occasional  wars  between  neighbours.  The  only  event,  according 
to  him,  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  Grecian  cities  were 
jointly  concerned,  was  the  war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  the 
date  of  which  we  do  not  know.  In  that  war,  several  cities  took 
part  as  allies ;  Samos,  among  others,  with  Eretria — Miletus  with 
Chalkis : ]  how  far  the  alliances  of  either  may  have  extended,  we 
have  no  evidence  to  inform  us,  but  the  presumption  is  that  no 
great  number  of  Grecian  cities  was  comprehended  in  them.  Sucli 
as  it  was,  however,  this  war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria  was  the 
nearest  approach,  and  the  only  approach,  to  a  Pan-Hellenic  pro- 
ceeding, which  Thucydides  indicates  between  the  Trojan  and  the 
Persian  wars.  Both  he  and  Herodotus  present  this  early  period 
only  by  way  of  preface  and  contrast  to  that  which  follows — when 
the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit  and  tendencies,  though  never  at  any  time 
predominant,  yet  counted  for  a  powerful  element  in  history,  and 
sensibly  modified  the  universal  instinct  of  city-isolation.  They  tell 
us  little  about  it,  either  because  they  could  find  no  trustworthy 
informants,  or  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  captivate  the 
imagination  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  or  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars.  From  whatever  cause  their  silence  arises,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  since  the  phenomena  of  the  two  centuries  from 
776-560  b.c,  though  not  susceptible  of  any  central  grouping,  must 
have  presented  the  most  instructive  matter  for  study,  had  they 
been  preserved.     In  no  period  of  history  have  there  ever  been 

1  Thucyd.  i.  15. 
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formed  a  greater  number  of  new  political  communities,  under 
much  variety  of  circumstances,  personal  as  well  as  local.  A  few 
chronicles,  however  destitute  of  philosophy,  reporting  the  exact 
march  of  some  of  these  colonies  from  their  commencement — amidst 
all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  amalgamation  with  strange  natives, 
as  well  as  on  a  fresh  distribution  of  land — would  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  both  of  Greek  character  and  Greek 
social  existence. 

Taking  the  two  centuries  now  under  review,  then,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  only  no  growing  political  unity  among  increasing 
the  Grecian  states,  but  a  tendency  even  to  the  contrary —  to^Sgioua, 
to  dissemination  and  mutual  estrangement.  Not  so,  J^f^™1 
however,  in  regard  to  the  other  feelings  of  unity  capable  union- 
of  subsisting  between  men  who  acknowledge  no  common  political 
authority — sympathies  founded  on  common  religion,  language, 
belief  of  race,  legends,  tastes  and  customs,  intellectual  appetencies, 
sense  of  proportion  and  artistic  excellence,  recreative  enjoyments, 
&a  On  all  these  points,  the  manifestations  of  Hellenic  unity  be- 
come more  and  more  pronounced  and  comprehensive,  in  spite  of 
increased  political  dissemination,  throughout  the  same  period. 
The  breadth  of  common  sentiment  and  sympathy  between  Greek 
and  Greek,  together  with  the  conception  of  multitudinous  periodical 
meetings  as  an  indispensable  portion  of  existence,  appears  decidedly 
greater  in  560  B.C.  than  it  had  been  a  century  before.  It  was 
fostered  by  the  increased  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Greeks  as 
compared  with  foreigners — a  conviction  gradually  more  and  more 
justified  as  Grecian  art  and  intellect  improved,  and  as  the  survey 
of  foreign  countries  became  extended — as  well  as  by  the  many  new 
efforts  of  men  of  genius  in  the  field  of  music,  poetry,  statuary,  and 
architecture ;  each  of  whom  touched  chords  of  feeling,  belonging 
to  other  Greeks  hardly  less  than  to  his  own  peculiar  city.  At  the 
same  time,  the  life  of  each  peculiar  city  continues  distinct,  and 
even  gathers  to  itself  a  greater  abundance  of  facts  and  internal 
interests ;  so  that  during  the  two  centuries  now  under  review  there 
was  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek  an  increase  both  of  the  city-feeling 
and  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  decline 
of  the  old  sentiment  of  separate  race — Doric,  Ionic,  iEolic. 

I  have  already,  in  my  former  volume,  touched  upon  the  many- 
sided  character  of  the  Grecian  religion,  entering  as  it  Reciprocal 
did  into  all  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  ofStJeTto 
fears,  the  affections  and  antipathies  of  the  people— not  fotwlifolr8 
simply  imposing  restraints  and  obligations,  but  protecting,  each  other- 
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multiplying  and  diversifying  all  the  social  pleasures  and  all  the 
decorations  of  existence.  Each  city  and  even  each  village  had  its 
peculiar  religious  festivals,  wherein  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were 
usually  followed  by  public  recreations  of  one  kind  or  other — 
by  feasting  on  the  victims,  processional  marches,  singing  and 
dancing,  or  competition  in  strong  and  active  exercises.  The 
festival  was  originally  local,  but  friendship  or  communion  of  race 
was  shown  by  inviting  others,  non-residents,  to  partake  in  its  at- 
tractions. In  the  case  of  a  colony  and  its  metropolis,  it  was  a 
frequent  practice  that  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  honoured 
with  a  privileged  seat  at  the  festivals  of  the  colony,  or  that  one  of 
their  number  was  presented  with  the  first  taste  of  the  sacrificial 
victim.1  Reciprocal  frequcntation  of  religious  festivals  was  thus 
the  standing  evidence  of  friendship  and  fraternity  among  cities  not 
politically  united.  That  it  must  have  existed  to  a  certain  degree 
from  the  earliest  days,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  though 
in  Homer  and  Ilesiod  we  find  only  the  celebration  of  funeral 
games,  by  a  chief  at  his  own  private  expense,  in  honour  of  his 
deceased  father  or  friend — with  all  the  accompanying  recreations, 
however,  of  a  public  festival,  and  with  strangers  not  only  present, 
but  also  contending  for  valuable  prizes.8  Passing  to  historical 
Greece  during  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we  find  evidence  of  two 
festivals,  even  then  very  considerable,  and  frequented  by  Greeks 
from  many  different  cities  and  districts — the  festival  at  Delos,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  the  great  place  of  meeting  for  Ionians  through- 
out the  ^Egean — and  the  Olympic  games. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which  must  be  placed 
earlier  than  GOO  B.C.,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  splendour  of  the 
Enriyspien-  Delian  festival,  unrivalled  throughout  Greece,  as  it 
ionic  festival  would  appear,  during  all  the  first  period  of  this  history, 
u»  decline,  for  wealth,  finery  of  attire,  and  variety  of  exhibitions  as 
well  in  poetical  genius  as  in  bodily  activity 3 — equalling  probably 
at  that  time,  if  not  surpassing,  the  Olympic  games.  The  complete 
and  undiminished  grandeur  of  this  Delian  Pan-Ionic  festival  is  one 
of  our  chief  marks  of  the  first  period  of  Grecian  history,  before  the 
comparative  prostration  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  through  the  rise  of 


1  Thucyd.  i.  2G.  See  the  tale  in 
Pausanias  (v.  25,  1)  of  the  ancient 
chorus  sent  annually  from  Measgnd  in 
Sicily  across  the  strait  to  Rhegium,  to  a 
local  festival  of  the  Rhegians — thirty- 
five  boys  with  a  chorus-master  and  a 
flute-player:  on  one  unfortunate  occa- 
sion, all  of  them  perished  in  crossing. 
For  the  Theory  (or  solemn'  religious 


deputation)  periodically  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Delos,  see  Plutarch,  Kicias, 
c.  3;  Plato,  Phscdon,  c.  1.  p.  58.  Com- 
pare also  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419,  on  the 
general  subject. 

*  Homer,    Iliad,  xi.  879.  xxiii.  G79; 
Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  G51. 

*  Homer.  Hymn.  Apoll.  150;   Thu- 
cyd. iii.  104. 
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Persia.  It  was  celebrated  periodically  in  every  fourth  year,  to  the 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Moreover  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  Olympic  games  by  two  circumstances  both  deserving  of 
notice — first,  by  including  solemn  matches  not  only  of  gymnastic, 
but  also  of  musical  and  poetical  excellence,  whereas  the  latter  had 
no  place  at  Olympia ;  secondly,  by  the  admission  of  men,  women 
and  children  indiscriminately  as  spectators,  whereas  women  were 
formally  excluded  from  the  Olympic  ceremony.1  Such  exclusion 
may  have  depended  in  part  on  the  inland  situation  of  Olympia,  less 
easily  approachable  by  females  than  the  island  of  Delos  ;  but  even 
making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  both  the  one  distinction 
and  the  other  mark  the  rougher  character  of  the  iEtolo-Dorians  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Delian  festival,  which  greatly  dwindled  away 
during  the  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  to  Persia, 
was  revived  afterwards  by  Athens  during  the  period  of  her  empire, 
when  she  was  seeking  in  every  way  to  strengthen  her  central 
ascendency  in  the  ^Egean.  But  though  it  continued  to  be  osten- 
tatiously celebrated  under  her  management,  it  never  regained  that 
commanding  sanctity  and  crowded  frequentation  which  we  find 
attested  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  for  its  earlier  period. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Olympic  festival— on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheius2  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  old  Olympic 
oracular  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus — which  not  only  fhjfre^e. 
grew  up  uninterruptedly  from  small  beginnings  to  the  ^^ 
maximum  of  Pan-Hellenic  importance,  but  even  preserved  linuance- 
its  crowds  of  visitors  and  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries  after  the 
extinction  of  Greek  freedom,  and  only  received  its  final  abolition, 
after  more  than  1 100  years  of  continuance,  from  the  decree  of  the 
Christian  emperor  Theodosius  in  394  a.d.     I  have  already  re- 
counted in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  the  attempt  made 
by  Pheidon,  despot  of  Argos,  to  restore  to  the  Pisatans,  or  to 
acquire  for  himself,  the  administration  of  this  festival — an  event 
which  proves  the  importance  of  the  festival  in  Peloponnesus,  even 
fo  early  as  740  B.C.     At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
it  seems  to  have  been  frequented  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Western  Peloponnesus — 
Spartans,  Messenians,  Arkadians,  Triphylians,  Pisatans,  Eleians, 
and  Achaeans* — and  it  forms  an  important   link   connecting  the 

1  Pausan.  v.  6,  5;  jElian,  N.  H.  x.  1;  :  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  353;  Pindar,  Olymp. 
Thucyd.  iii.  104.  When  Ephesus,  and  .  viii.  2;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  2;  iii. 
the  festival  called  Ephesia,  had  become  \  2,  22. 

the  great  place  of  Ionic  meeting,  the  3  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der 
presence  of  women  was  still  continued  Griechischen  Staats-Alterthumer,  sect. 
(l)iony*.  Hal.  A.  R.  iv.  25).  10. 
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iEtolo-Eleians,  and  their  privileges  as  Agonothets,  to  solemnise 
and  preside  over  it,  with  Sparta.  From  the  year  720  B.C.,  we 
trace  positive  evidences  of  the  gradual  presence  of  more  distant 
Greeks — Corinthians,  Megarians,  Boeotians,  Athenians,  and  even 
Smyrnaeans  from  Asia.  We  observe  also  other  proofs  of  growing 
importance,  in  the  increased  number  and  variety  of  matches 
exhibited  to  the  spectators,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  simple 
crown  of  olive,  an  honorary  reward,  in  place  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial present  which  the  Olympic  festival  and  all  other  Grecian 
festivals  began  by  conferring  upon  the  victor.  The  humble  con- 
stitution of  the  Olympic  games  presented  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  match  of  runners  in  the  measured  course  called  the  Stadium. 
A  continuous  series  of  the  victorious  runners  was  formally  inscribed 
and  preserved  by  the  Eleians,  beginning  with  Koroobus  in  776  B.C., 
and  was  made  to  serve  by  chronological  inquirers  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  downwards,  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chronological 
sequence  of  Grecian  events.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
Olympiad  after  Koroebus  that  Daikles  the  Messenian  first  received 
for  his  victory  in  the  stadium  no  farther  recompense  than  a  wreath 
from  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  Olympia:1  the  honour  of  being 
proclaimed  victor  was  found  sufficient,  without  any  pecuniary  addi- 
tion. But  until  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  (724  b.c.)  there  was 
no  other  match  for  the  spectators  to  witness  besides  that  of  simple 
runners  in  the  stadium.  On  that  occasion  a  second  race  was  first 
introduced,  of  runners  in  the  double  stadium,  or  up  and  down  the 
Their  gra-      course.     In  the  next  or  fifteenth  Olympiad  (720  b.c.) 

dun]  incrc&M) 

-new  a  third  match,  the  long  course  for  runners,  or  several 

troduccd.  "  times  up  and  down  the  stadium.  There  were  thus 
three  races — the  simple  Stadium,  the  double  Stadium  or  Diaulos, 
and  the  long  course  or  Dolichos,  all  for  runners — which  continued 
without  addition  until  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  when  the  wrest- 
ling-match and  the  complicated  Pentathlon  (including  jumping, 
running,  the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrestling)  were  both  added. 
A  farther  novelty  appears  in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (688  B.C.), 
the  boxing-match  ;  and  another  still  more  important  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  (680  b.c),  the  chariot  with  four  full-grown  horses.  This 
last-mentioned  addition  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  not  merely 
as  it  diversified  the  scene  by  the  introduction  of  horses,  but  also  as 

1  Dion  vs.  Halikarn.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  71 ;  they  took  to  themselves  as  competitors, 
Phlegon,  De  Olympiad,  p.  140.  For  an  not  for  money,  but  for  glory,  see  Hero- 
illustration  of  the  stress  laid  by  the  dot.  viii.  20.  Compare  the  Scholia  on 
Greeks  on  the  purely  honorary  rewards  Pindar,  Nem.  and  Isthm.  Argument,  p. 


of  Olympia,  and  on  the   credit  which  |  425-514,  ed.  Boockh. 
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it  brought  in  a  totally  new  class  of  competitors — rich  men  and 
women,  who  possessed  the  finest  horses  and  could  hire  the  most 
skilful  drivers,  without  any  personal  superiority  or  power  of  bodily 
display  in  themselves.1  The  prodigious  exhibition  of  wealth  in 
which  the  chariot  proprietors  indulged,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of 
growing  importance  in  the  Olympic  games,  but  also  served 
materially  to  increase  that  importance  and  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  spectators.  Two  farther  matches  were  added  in  the  thirty- 
third  Olympiad  (648  B.C.) — the  Pankration,  or  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling conjoined,8  with  the  hand  unarmed  or  divested  of  that  hard 
leather  cestus3  worn  by  the  pugilist,  which  rendered  the  blow  of 
the  latter  more  terrible,  but  at  the  same  time  prevented  him  from 
grasping  or  keeping  hold  of  his  adversary — and  the  single  race- 
horse. Many  other  novelties  were  introduced  one  after  the  other, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  fully  to  enumerate — the  race  between  men 
clothed  in  full  panoply  and  bearing  each  his  shield — the  different 
matches  between  boys,  analogous  to  those  between  full-grown 
men,  and  between  colts  of  the  same  nature  as  between  full-grown 
horses.  At  the  maximum  of  its  attraction  the  Olympic  solemnity 
occupied  five  days,  but  until  the  seventy- seventh  Olympiad,  all  the 
various  matches  had  been  compressed  into  one— beginning  at  day* 
break  and  not  always  closing  before  dark.4  The  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad  follows  immediately  after  the  successful  expulsion  of  the 
Persian  invaders  from  Greece,  when  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling  had 
been  keenly  stimulated  by  resistance  to  a  common  enemy ;  and  we 

1  See  the  sentiment  of  Agesilaus,  :  (Hesychius,  v.  'lfids) :  see  Homer,  Iliad, 
somewhat  contemptuous,  respecting  the  j  xxiii.  686.  Cestus,  orm  Csestus,  is  the 
chariot-race,  as  described  by  Xenophon  |  Latin  word  (Virg.  JEn.  v.  404)  :   the 


(Agesilaus,  ix.  6):  the  general  feeling 
of  Greece,  however,  is  more  in  conformity 
with  what  Thucydides  (vi.  16)  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Alkibiadte,  and  Xenophon 
into  that  of  Simonides  (Xenophon,  Hiero, 
xi.  5).  The  great  respect  attached  to  a 
family  which  had  gained  chariot  victo- 
ries is  amply  attested:  see  Herodot. 
Ti.  35,  36,  103,  1*26  —  oiiclri  TcflpmW- 
rpo+os — and  vi.  70,  about  Demaratus 
king  of  Sparta. 

*  Antholog.  Palatin.  ix.  588;  vol.  ii. 
p.  299,  Jacobs, 

*  The  original  Greek  word  for  this 
covering  (which  surrounded  the  middle 
hand  and  upper  portion  of  the  fingers, 
leaving  both  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb  exposed)  was  tfiks,  the 
word  for  a  thong,  strap,  or  whip,  of 
leather:  the  special  word  mVm1?!  seems 
to    have   been   afterwarda   introduced 


Greek  word  jeerrfes  is  an  adjective  an- 
nexed to  f/a&j  —  Ktcrrbv  Ifidma — iroAtf- 
Ktaros  Ifids  (Iliad,  xiv.  214.  iii.  371). 
See  Pausan.  viii.  40,  3,  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  incident  which  caused 
an  alteration  in  this  hand-covering  at 
the  Nemean  games:  ultimately  it  waa 
still  farther  hardened  by  the  addition 
of  iron. 

4  *A4$\mv  Ttfirafi4povs  afxlkXas — Pin* 
dar,  Olymp.  v.  6:  compare  Schol,  ad 
Pindar.  Olymp.  iii.  33. 

See  the  facts  respecting  the  0\ympk> 
Ag6n  collected  by  Corsini  (Disserta- 
tiones  Agonisticse,  Dissert,  i.  sect.  8,  9, 
10),  and  still  more  amply  set  forth, 
with  a  valuable  commentary,  by  Krause 
(Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der  grossen 
Olympischen  Spiele,  Wie.n  1838,  sect, 
8-11  especially). 


vol.  m.  E 
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may  easily  conceive  that  this  was  a  suitable  moment  for  imparting 
additional  dignity  to  the  chief  national  festival. 

We  are  thus  enabled  partially  to  trace  the  steps  whereby, 
during  the  two  centuries  succeeding  776  b.c.,  the  festival 
fe»uvai-the  of  the  Olympic  Zeus  in  the  Pisatid  gradually  passed 
puses  fh>m  from  a  local  to  a  national  character,  and  acquired  an 
Pan-Heiienic  attractive  force  capable  of  bringing  together  into  tem- 
porary union  the  dispersed  fragments  of  Hellas,  from 
Marseilles  to  Trebizond.  In  this  important  function  it  did  not 
long  stand  alone.  During  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  three  other 
festivals,  at  first  local,  became  successively  nationalised — the 
Pythia  Dear  Delphi,  the  Isthmia  near  Corinth,  the  Nemea  near 
Kleonse,  between  Sikyon  and  Argos. 

In  regard  to  the  Pythian  festival,  we  find  a  short  notice  of  the 
Pythian  particular  incidents  and  individuals  by  whom  its  recon- 
SSwai?  stitution  and  enlargement  were  brought  about — a  notice 
the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  these  very  incidents  are  them- 
selves a  manifestation  of  something  like  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism, 
standing  almost  alone  in  an  age  which  presents  little  else  in 
operation  except  distinct  city-interests.  At  the  time  when  the 
Early  state  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was  composed 
Delphi.  (probably  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.),  the  Pythian  festival 
had  as  yet  acquired  little  eminence.  The  rich  and  holy  temple  of 
Apollo  was  then  purely  oracular,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  pious  inquirers  "  the  counsels  of  the  Immortals." 
Multitudes  of  visitors  came  to  consult  it,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice 
victims  and  to  deposit  costly  offerings  ;  but  while  the  god  delighted 
in  the  sound  of  the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of 
Paeans,  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage  horse-races  and 
chariot-races  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nay,  this  psalmist  con- 
siders that  the  noise  of  horses  would  be  "  a  nuisance," — the 
drinking  of  mules  a  desecration  to  the  sacred  fountains — and  the 
ostentation  of  fine-built  chariots  objectionable,1  as  tending  to 
divert  the  attention  of  spectators  away  from  the  great  temple  and 
its  wealth.  From  such  inconveniences  the  god  was  protected  by 
placing  his  sanctuary  "  in  the  rocky  Pytho" — a  rugged  and  uneven 
recess,   of   no  great  dimensions,   embosomed   in    the    southern 

Horn.  Hymn.  ApoU.  262.  Also  v.  288-394.  yvdkwv  inrb  Uapy^croio 

— 484.  inrh  trrv^L  Tlaprficroio — Pindar, 
Pyth.  Tiii.  90.  Ilv6vvos  iv  yv&kois — 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  418.  t*t pw&is  x&PL0V  *al 
0earpo€i8^* — Heliodorus,  JEthiop.  ii.  26 : 
compare  Will.  Qbtte,  Das  Delphische 
*H  v*v  r.  niyy  «oi  «r*«»Ta  wUC  frrfrf.     0rakel  (Leip«fe  1839),  p.  39-42. 


IIi7fj.aW«i  «r   am  xrvirbf  Imntv  «MCtiawK/ 
'Ap66fi€vol  r*  ovpfje*  iyuStv  itpitv  awb  infy&w 
*Ev6a  rtf  avBptbmtv  0ovAi}<rerai  «t<ropaa<r0at 
"Apfurra    r    cvuxHifra    «al    wcvw6&mv   itnnrbv 
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declivity  of  Parnassus,  and  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  the  topmost  Parnassian  summits  reach  a  height  of  near 
8000  feet  The  situation  was  extremely  imposing,  but  unsuited 
by  nature  for  the  congregation  of  any  considerable  number  of 
spectators — altogether  impracticable  for  chariot-races — and  only 
rendered  practicable  by  later  art  and  outlay  for  the  theatre  as  well 
as  for  the  stadium;  the  original  stadium,  when  first  established, 
was  placed  in  the  plain  beneath.  Such  a  site  furnished  little 
means  of  subsistence,  but  the  sacrifices  and  presents  of  visitors 
enabled  the  ministers  of  the  temple  to  live  in  abundance,1  and 
gathered  together  by  degrees  a  village  around  it. 

Near  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  about  the  same  altitude,  was 
situated  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  on  a  pro-  Pbokian 
jecting  spur  of  Parnassus — overhung  above  by  the  line  k*\mL 
of  rocky  precipice  called  the  Phaedriades,  and  itself  overhanging 
below  the  deep  ravine  through  which  flows  the  river  Pleistus.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  river  rises  the  steep  mountain  Kirphis, 
which  projects  southward  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf — the  river 
reaching  that  gulf  through  the  broad  Krissaean,  or  Kirrhaean, 
plain,  which  stretches  westward  nearly  to  the  Lokrian  town  of 
Amphissa ;  a  plain  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  productive,  though 
least  so  in  its  eastern  part  immediately  under  the  Kirphis,  where 
the  seaport  Kirrha  was  placed.9    The  temple,  the  oracle,  and  the 


1  Beytof  fi*  1<p<p$ov,  otwiAr  r*  &«2 
£lro*t  says  Ion  (in  Euripides,  Ion,  334) 
the  slave  of  Apollo,  and  the  verger  of 
his  Delphian  temple,  who  waters  it  from 
the  Kastalian  spring,  sweeps  it  with 
laurel  boughs,  and  keeps  off  with  his 
bow  and  arrows  the  obtrusive  birds 
(Ion,  105,  143,  154).  Whoever  reads 
the  description  of  Professor  Ulrichs 
(Reisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechen- 
land,  ch.  7.  p.  110)  will  see  that  the 
birds— eagles,  vultures,  and  crows — are 
quite  numerous  enough  to  have  been 
exceedingly  troublesome.  The  whole 
play  of  Ion  conveys  a  lively  idea  of 
the  Delphian  temple  and  its  scenery, 
with  which  Euripides  was  doubtless 
familiar. 

1  There  is  considerable  perplexity 
respecting  Krissa  and  Kirrha,  and  it 
etfll  remains  a  question  among  scholars 
whether  the  two  names  denote  the 
Mtme  place,  or  different  places  ;  the 
■tamer  is  the  opinion  of  O.  Muller 
(Orchomenos,  p.  495).  Strabo  distin- 
guishes the  two,  Pausanias  identifies 
them,  conceiving  no  other  town  to  have 


ever  existed  except  the  seaport  (x.  37, 
4).  Mannert  (Geogr.  Gr.  Rom.  viii.  p. 
148)  follows  Strabo,  and  represents  them 
as  different. 

I  consider  the  latter  to  be  the  correct 
opinion;  upon  the  grounds,  and  partly 
also  on  the  careful  topographical  ex- 
amination, of  Professor  Ulrichs,  who 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  whole 
scenery  of  Delphi  (Reisen  und  Forsch- 
ungen in  Griechenland,  Bremen  1840, 
chapters  1,  2,  3).  The  ruins  described 
by  him  on  the  high  ground  near  Kastri, 
called  the  Forty  Saints,  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  ruins  of  Krissa;  the 
ruins  of  Kirrha  are  on  the  sea-shore 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pleistus.  The 
plain  beneath  might  without  impro- 
priety be  called  either  the  Krisssean  or 
the  Kirrhaean  plain  (Herodot.  viii.  32  ; 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  419).  Though  Strabo 
was  right  in  distinguishing  Krissa  from 
Kirrha,  and  right  also  in  the  position 
of  the  latter  under  Kirphis,  he  con- 
ceived incorrectly  the  situation  of 
Krissa ;  and  his  representation  that 
there  were  two  wars — in  the  first  of 
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wealth  of  Pytho,  belong  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  But  the  octennial  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  god 
included  at  first  no  other  competition  except  that  of  bards,  who 
sang  each  a  paean  with  the  harp  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
in  my  preceding  volume,  that  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  held  one 
of  its  half-yearly  meetings  near  the  temple  of  Pytho,  the  other  at 
Thermopylae. 

In  those  early  times  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  was 
Kirrh*.  the  composed,  the  town  of  Krissa  appears  to  have  been  great 
Krusa.  and  powerful,  possessing  all  the  broad  plain  between 
Parnassus,  Kirphis,  and  the  gulf,  to  which  latter  it  gave  its  name 
—and  possessing  also,  what  was  a  property  not  less  valuable,  the 
adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho  itself,  which  the  Hymn  identifies 
with  Krissa,  not  indicating  Delphi  as  a  separate  place.  The, 
Krissaeans  doubtless  derived  great  profits  from  the  number  of 
visitors  who  came  to  visit  Delphi,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
Kirrha  was  originally  only  the  name  for  their  seaport.  Gradually, 
however,  the  port  appears  to  have  grown  in  importance  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,  just  as  Apollonia  and  Ptolemais  came  to 
equal  Kyrene  and  Barka,  and  as  Plymouth  Dock  has  swelled  into 
Devonport ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho  with 
its  administrators  expanded  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  and  came  to 
claim  an  independent  existence  of  its  own.  The  original  relations 
between  Krissa,  Kirrha,  and  Delphi,  were  in  this  manner  at  length 
Growth  of  subverted,  the  first  declining  and  the  two  latter  rising. 
Kirrha—  The  Krissaeans  found  themselves  dispossessed  of  the 
Krissa.  management  of  the  temple,  which   passed   to  the  Del- 

phians ;  as  well  as  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  visitors,  whose 
disbursements  went  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha.  Krissa 
was  a  primitive  city  of  the  Phokian  name,  and  could  boast  of  a 
place  as  such  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  so  that  her  loss  of 
importance  was  not  likely  to  be  quietly  endured.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  the  above  facts,  already  sufficient  in  themselves  as 
seeds  of  quarrel,  we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhaeans  abused  their 
position  as  masters  of  the  avenue  to  the  temple  by  sea,  and  levied 


which,  Kirrha  was  destroyed  by  the 
Krissaeans,  while  in  the  Beconrl,  Krissa 
itself  was  conquered  by  the  Amphik- 
tyons — is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
authority. 

The  mere  circumstance  that  Pindar 
gives  us  in  three  separate  passages, 
Kplcry,  Kpiacuov,  Kpiaalois  (lath.  ii.  26; 
Pyth.  v.  49,  vi.  18),  and  in.  five  other 


passages,  K^a,  Kf#«,  KiftaBiv  (Pyth. 
iii.  33,  vii.  14,  viii.  26,  x.  24,  xi.  20), 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  two 
names  belong  to  different  places,  and 
are  not  merely  two  different  names  for 
the  same  place;  the  poet  could  not  in 
this  case  have  any  metrical  reason  for 
varying  the  denomination,  as  the  metre 
of  the  two  words  is  similar. 
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exorbitant  tolls  on  the  visitors  who  landed  there — a  number  con- 
stantly increasing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  transmarine 
colonies,  and  from  the  prosperity  of  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Besides  such  offence  against  the  general  Grecian  public,  they  had 
also  incurred  the  enmity  of  their  Phokian  neighbours  by  outrages 
upon  women,  Phokian  as  well  as  Argeian,  who  were  returning 
from  the  temple.1 

Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,  about  595  B.C.,  when  the 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  interfered — either  prompted  by  inaoience 
the  Phokians,  or  perhaps  on  their  own  spontaneous  im-  KiJJLans 
pulse,  out  of  regard  to  the  temple— to  punish  the  Kirr-  STaS^ 
haeans.  After  a  war  of  ten  years,  the  first  Sacred  War  ktyon8, 
in  Greece,  this  object  was  completely  accomplished,  by  a  joint 
force  of  Thessalians  under  Eurylochus,  Sikyonians  under  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  Athenians  under  Alkmaeon ;  the  Athenian  Solon  being 
the  person  who  originated  and  enforced  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
council  the  proposition  of  interference.  Kirrha  appears  to  have 
made  a  strenuous  resistance,  until  its  supplies  from  the  sea  were 
intercepted  by  the  naval  force  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes. 
Even  after  the  town  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
for  some  time  on  the  heights  of  Kirphis.2  At  length,  however, 
they  were  thoroughly  subdued.  Their  town  was  destroyed,  or  left 
to  subsist  merely  as  a  landing-place ;  while  the  whole  adjoining 
plain  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  domains  thus 
touched  the  sea.  Under  this  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  reli- 
gious feeling  of  Greece,  and  sanctified  by  a  solemn  oath  publicly 
sworn  and  inscribed  at  Delphi,  the  land  was  condemned  to  remain 
untitled  and  unplanted,  without  any  species  of  human  care,  and 
serving  only  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  latter  circumstance 
was  convenient  to  the  temple,  inasmuch  as  it  furnished  abundance 
of  victims  for  the  pilgrims  who  landed  and  came  to  sacrifice  — for 
without  preliminary  sacrifice  no  man  could  consult  the  oracle  ;8 
while  the  entire  prohibition  of  tillage  was  the  only  means  of 
obviating  the  growth  of  another  troublesome  neighbour  on  the  sea- 


1  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  560;  ifischinds 
cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  36.  p.  406  ;  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  418.  Of  the  Akragallidte,  or 
Rraugallidae,  whom  iEschinis  mentions 
along  with  the  Kirrhaeans  as  another 
impious  race  who  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  god — and  who  were 
overthrown  along  with  the  Kirrhseans — 
we  have  no  farther  information.  O. 
Miiller's  conjecture  would  identify  them 
with  the  Dryopes  (Dorians,  i.  2.  5,  and 


his  Orchomenos,  p.  496)  ;  llarpokra* 
tion,  v.  KpcnryaA\l&cu. 

*  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  Introduct.j 
Schol#ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2 ;  Plutarch* 
Solon,  c.  11;  Pausan.  ii.  9,  6.  Pau- 
aanias  (x.  37,  4)  and  Polyranus  (Stra- 
teg.  iii.  (3)  relate  a  stratagem  of  Solon, 
or  of  Eurylochus,  to  poison  the  water 
of  the  Kirrhseans  with  hellebore, 

»  Eurip.  Ion,  230. 
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board.     The  ruin  of  Kirrha  in  this  war  is  certain :    though  the 
necessity   of  a  harbour  for  visitors  arriving  by  sea,  led  to  the 
gradual  revival  of  the  town,  upon  a  humbler  scale  of  pretension. 
But  the  fate  of  Krissa  is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it 
was  destroyed,  or  left  subsisting  in  a  position  of  inferiority  with 
regard  to  Delphi.     From  this  time  forward,  however,  the  Delphian 
community  appear    as  substantive   and  Autonomous,   exercising 
in  their  own  right  the  management  of  the  temple ;  though  we  shall 
find,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  Phokians  contest  this 
right,  and  lay  claim  to  the  management  of  it  for  themselves1 — a 
remnant  of  that  early  period  when  the  oracle  stood  in  the  domain 
of  the  Phokian  Krissa.     There  seems  moreover   to  have  been 
a  standing  antipathy  between  the  Delphians  and  the  Phokians. 
The  Sacred  War  just  mentioned — emanating  from  a  solemn 
Amphiktyonic  decree,   carried  on  jointly  by  troops  of 
wEr.m        different  states  whom  we  do  not  know  to   have  ever 
before  co-operated,  and  directed  exclusively  towards  an 
object  of  common  interest — is  in  itself  a  fact  of  high  importance  as 
manifesting  a  decided  growth  of  Pan-Hellenic  feeling.    Sparta 
is  not  named  as  interfering — a  circumstance  which   seems  re- 
markable when  we  consider  both  her  power,  even  as  it  then  stood, 
and  her  intimate  connexion  with  the  Delphian  oracle — while  the 
Athenians  appear  as  the  chief  movers,  through  the  greatest  and 
best  of  their  citizens.     The  credit  of  a  large-minded  patriotism 
rests  prominently  upon  them. 

But  if  this  Sacred  War  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Destruction  spirit  was  growing  stronger,  the  positive  result  in  which 
Pythian  it  ended  reinforced  that  spirit  still  farther.  The  spoils  of 
Kied  by  Kirrha  were  employed  by  the  victorious  allies  in  found- 
ktyon»!ip  ing  the  Pythian  games.  The  octennial  festival  hitherto 
celebrated  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the  god,  including  no  other 
competition  except  in  the  harp  and  the  paean,  was  expanded  into 
comprehensive  games  on  the  model  of  the  Olympic,  with  matches 
not  only  of  music,  but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots — celebrated, 
not  at  Delphi  itself,  but  on  the  maritime  plain  near  the  ruined 
Kirrha — and  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons 
themselves.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Solon  provided  large 
rewards  for  such  Athenians  as  gained  victories  in  the  Olympic  and 
Isthmian  games,  thereby  indicating  his  sense  of  the  great  value  of 
the  national  games  as  a  means  of  promoting  Hellenic  inter- 
communion.    It  was  the  same  feeling  which  instigated  the  founda- 

1  Thucyd.  L  112. 
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tion  of  the  new  games  on  the  Kirrhaean  plain,  in  commemoration 
of  the  vindicated  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  territory  newly  made 
over  to  him.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn,  or  first  half  of 
every  third  Olympic  year ;  the  Amphiktyons  being  the  ostensible 
Agonothets  or  administrators,  and  appointing  persons  to  discharge 
the  duty  in  their  names.1  At  the  first  Pythian  ceremony  (in  586 
B.C.),  valuable  rewards  were  given  to  the  different  victors ;  at  the 
second  (582  b.c),  nothing  was  conferred  but  wreaths  of  laurel — 
the  rapidly  attained  celebrity  of  the  games  being  such  as  to  render 
any  farther  recompence  superfluous.  The  Sikyonian  despot 
Kleisthenes  himself,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  conquest  of  Kirrha, 
gained  the  prize  at  the  chariot-race  of  the  second  Pythia.  We 
find  other  great  personages  in  Greece  frequently  mentioned  as 
competitors,  and  the  games  long  maintained  a  dignity  second  only 
to  the  Olympic,  over  winch  indeed  they  had  some  advantages ; 
first,  that  they  were  not  abused  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  petty 
jealousies  and  antipathies  of  any  administering  state,  as  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  perverted  by  the  Eleians,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ;  next,  that  they  comprised  music  and  poetry  as  well  as  bodily 
display.  From  the  circumstances  attending  their  foundation,  the 
Pythian  games  deserved,  even  more  than  the  Olympic,  the  title 
bestowed  on  them  by  Demosthenes — "  the  common  Agon  of  the 
Greeks."2 

The  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  continued  always  to  be  the 
most  venerated  solemnities  in  Greece.  Yet  the  Nemea  Neme«n  and 
and  Isthmia  acquired  a  celebrity  not  much  inferior ;  the  games. 
Olympic  prize  counting  for  the  highest  of  all.3  Both  the  Nemea 
and  the  Isthmia  were  distinguished  from  the  other  two  festivals  by 
occurring,  not  once  in  four  years,  but  once  in  two  years ;   the 


1  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn : 
M.  Boeckh  refers  the  celebration  to  the 
spring :  Krause  agrees  with  Boeckh 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  il  p.  200, 
Appendix ;  Boeckh,  ad  Corp.  laser.  No. 
1688.  p.  813  ;  Krause,  Die  Pythien, 
Nemeen  und  Isthmien,  vol.  ii.  p.  29- 
35). 

Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  appears  to  me 
the  right  one.  Boeckh  admits  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Thucydides  (y. 
1-19),  the  other  authorities  go  to  sus- 
tain it ;  but  he  relies  on  Thucydides  to 
outweigh  them.  Now  the  passage  of 
Thucydides,  properly  understood,  seems 
to  me  as  much  in  favour  of  Clinton's 
view  as  the  rest,  if  not  more. 

I  may  remark,  as  a  certain  additional 


reason  in  favour  of  Mr.  Clinton's  view, 
that  the  Isthmia  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  each 
Olympiad,  and  in  the  spring  (Krause, 
p.  187).  It  seems  improbable  that 
these  two  great  festivals  should  have 
come  one  immediately  after  the  other, 
which  nevertheless  must  be  supposed, 
if  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boeckh  and 
Krause. 

Though  the  Pythian  games  belong  to 
late  summer  or  early  autumn,  the  exact 
month  is  not  easy  to  determine :  see  the 
references  in  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 
der  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthumer  der 
Griechen,  ch.  49.  not.  12. 

*  DemoBthen.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  119. 

»  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  28-33. 
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former  in  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad,  the 
latter  in  the  first  and  third  years.  To  both  is  assigned,  according 
to  Greek  custom,  an  origin  connected  with  the  interesting  persons 
and  circumstances  of  legendary  antiquity  ;  but  our  historical  know- 
ledge of  both  begins  with  the  sixth  century  B.c.  The  first  his- 
torical Nemead  is  presented  as  belonging  to  Olympiad  52  or  53 
(572-568  B.c),  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  Sacred  War  above- 
mentioned  and  to  the  origin  of  the  Pythia.  The  festival  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Nemean  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  Nemea 
between  Phlius  and  Klednae.  The  Kleonaeans  themselves  were 
originally  its  presidents,  until,  at  some  period  after  460  B.C.,  the 
Argeians  deprived  them  of  that  honour  and  assumed  the  honours 
of  administration  to  themselves.1  The  Nemean  games  had  their 
Hellanodikae2  to  superintend,  to  keep  order,  and  to  distribute  the 
prizes,  as  well  as  the  Olympic. 

Respecting  the  Isthmian  festival,  our  first  historical  information 
is  a  little  earlier,  for  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Solon  con- 
ferred a  premium  upon  every  Athenian  citizen  who  gained  a  prize 
at  that  festival  as  well  as  at  the  Olympian — in  or  after  594  b.c. 
It  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians  at  their  isthmus,  in  honour 
of  Poseidon  ;  and  if  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  legends 
respecting  its  foundation,  which  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  Theseus, 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  identified  it  with  the  antiquities  of 
their  awn  state.3 


1  Strabo,  viii.  p.  377  ;  Plutarch,  Ar&t. 
c.  28;  Mannert,  Geogr.  Gr.  Rom.  pt. 
viii.  p.  650.  Compare  the  second  chap- 
ter in  Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen  und 
Isthmien,  vol.  ii.  p.  108  seqq. 

That  the  Kleonaeans  continued  with- 
out interruption  to  administer  the  Ne- 
mean festival  down  to  Olympiad  80 
(460  B.C.),  or  thereabouts,  is  the  ra- 
tional inference  from  Pindar,  Nera.  x. 
42:  compare  Nem.  iv.  17.  Eusebius 
indeed  states  that  the  Argeians  seized 
the  administration  for  themselves  in 
Olympiad  53.  In  order  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  above  passage 
in  Pindar,  critics  have  concluded  that 
the  Argeians  lost  it  again,  and  that  the 
Klednaeans  resumed  it  a  little  before 
Olympiad  80.  I  take  a  different  view, 
and  am  disposed  to  reject  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  altogether ;  the  more 
so  as  Pindar's  tenth  Nemean  ode  is 
addressed  to  an  Argeian  citizen  named 
Thei»u8 ;  and  if  there  had  been  at  that 
time  a  standing  dispute  between  Argos 
and  I£le6nae  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  Nemea,  the  poet 
would  hardly  have  introduced  the  men- 
tion of  the  Nemean  prizes  gained  by  the 
ancestors  of  Theiaeus,  under  the  unto- 
ward designation  of  "prizes  received 
from  Kleduaean  men." 

2  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No. 
1126. 

*  K.  F.  Hermann,  in  his  Lehrbuch 
der  Griechischen  Btaatsalterthiimer  (ch. 
32.  not.  7,  and  ch.  65.  not.  3),  and  again 
in  his  more  recent  work  (Lehrbuch  der 
gottesdienstlichen  Alterthumer  der 
Griechen,  part  iii.  ch.  49,  also  not.  6), 
both  highly  valuable  publications, 
maintains,  —  !.  That  the  exaltation  of 
the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  into 
Pan- Hellenic  importance  arose  directly 
after  and  out  of  the  fall  of  the  despots 
of  Corinth  and  Sikyon.  2.  That  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  paramount  influ- 
ence of  the  Dorians,  especially  by  Sparta. 
3.  That  the  Spartans  put  down  the  de- 
spots of  both  these  two  cities. 

The  last  of  these  three  propositions 
appears  to  me  untrue  in  respect  to  Si- 
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We  thus  perceive  that  the  interval  between  600-560  b.c.  ex- 
hibits  the   first  historical   manifestation  of  the  Pythia,  T^mKn  l 
Isthmia,  and  Nemea — the  first  expansion  of  all  the  three  character 
from  local  into  Pan-Hellenic  festivals.     To  the  Olympic  an  the  four 

festivals— 

games,  for  some  time  the  only  great  centre  of  union  Olympic. 
among  all  the  widely  dispersed  Greeks,  are  now  added  mean,  and0' 
three  other  sacred  Agones  of  the  like  public,  open,  na-  *  m 
tional  character;  constituting  visible  marks  as  well  as  tutelary 
bonds,  of  collective  Hellenism,  and  ensuring  to  every  Greek  who 
went  to  compete  in  the  matches,  a  safe  and  inviolate  transit  even 
through  hostile  Hellenic  states.1  These  four,  all  in  or  near  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  one  of  which  occurred  in  each  year,  formed  the 
Period,  or  cycle  of  sacred  games,  and  those  who  had  gained  prizes 
at  all  the  four  received  the  enviable  designation  of  Periodonikes.* 
The  honours  paid  to  Olympic  victors  on  their  return  to  their  native 
city,  were  prodigious  even  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  and  became 
even  more  extravagant  afterwards.  We  may  remark,  that  in  the 
Olympic  games  alone,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  of 


kyon — improbable  in  respect  to  Corinth : 
my  reasons  for  thinking  so  have  been 
given  in  a  former  chapter.  And  if  this 
be  so,  the  reason  for  presuming  Spartan 
intervention  as  to  the  Isthmian  and  Ne- 
mean  games  falls  to  the  ground;  for 
there  is  no  other  proof  of  it,  nor  does 
Sparta  appear  to  have  interested  herself 
in  any  of  the  four  national  festivals  ex- 
cept the  Olympic,  with  which  she  was 
from  an  early  period  peculiarly  con* 
nee  ted. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  the  first  of  Her- 
mann's three  propositions  is  at  all  te- 
nable. No  connexion  whatever  can  be 
shown  between  Sikyon  and  the  Nemean 
games;  and  it  is  the  more  improbable 
in  this  case  that  the  Sikvonians  should 
have  been  active,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
under  Kleisthenes  a  little  before  contri- 
buted to  nationalize  the  Pythian  games : 
a  second  interference  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ought  not  to  be  presumed  without 
some  evidence.  To  prove  his  point 
about  the  Isthmia,  Hermann  cites  only 
a  passage  of  Solinus  (vii.  14),  "  Hoc 
spectaculum,  per  Cypselum  tyrannum 
intermissum,  Corinthii  Olymp.  40  so- 
lemnitati  pristinse  reddiderunt."  To 
render  this  passage  at  all  credible,  we 
must  read  Cyp&elidas  instead  of  Cypselum, 
which  deducts  from  the  value  of  a  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  can  never  under 
any  circumstances  be  rated  high.  But 
granting  the  alteration,  there  are  two 


reasons  against  the  assertion  of  Solinus. 
One,  a  positive  reason,  that  Solon  offered 
a  large  reward  to  Athenian  victors  at 
the  Isthmian  games :  his  legislation  falls 
in  594  B.C.,  ten  years  before  the  time 
when  the  Isthmia  are  said  by  Solinus 
to  have  been  renewed  after  a  long  inter- 
mission. The  other  reason  (negative, 
though  to  my  mind  also  powerful)  is 
the  silence  of  Herodotus  in  that  long 
invective  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Sosikles  against  the  Kypselids  (v. 
92).  If  Kypselus  had  really  been  guilty 
of  so  great  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  as  to  suppress  their  most 
solemn  festival,  the  fact  would  hardly 
have  been  omitted  in  the  indictment 
which  Sosikles  is  made  ,to  urge  against 
him.  Aristotle  indeed,  representing 
Kypselus  as  a  mild  and  popular  despot, 
introduces  a  contrary  view  of  his  cha- 
racter, which,  if  we  admitted  it,  would 
of  itself  suffice  to  negative  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  suppressed  the  Isthmia. 

1  Plutarch,  Arat.  c.  28.  kclL  awtx^*! 
r6rt  rrpwToy  (by  order  of  Aratus)  r\  5t- 
Sofi4v7)  ro?s  hywvicrrdis  iurv\la  koI  acrpdr 
\tia,  a  deadly  stain  on  the  character 
of  Aratus. 

2  Festus,  v.  Perihodos,  p.  217,  ed. 
Miiller.  See  the  animated  protest  of 
the  philosopher  Xenophanes  against  the 
great  rewards  given  to  Olympic  victors 
(540-520  B.C),  Xenophan.  Fragment. 
2.  p.  357,  ed.  Bergk. 
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the  four,  the  musical  and  intellectual  element  was  wanting.  All 
the  three  more  recent  Agones  included  crowns  for  exercises  of 
music  and  poetry,  along  with  gymnastics,  chariots,  and  horses. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  distinguishing  national  stamp  set  upon 
increased  these  four  great  festivals,  that  the  gradual  increase  of 
tionofto  Hellenic  family-feeling  exhibited  itself,  during  the  course 
Taurin  most  °f  ^8  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history.  Pursuant  to 
Greek  cities.  ^e  game  tendencies,  religious  festivals  in  all  the  con- 
siderable towns  gradually  became  more  and  more  open  and 
accessible,  attracting  guests  as  well  as  competitors  from  beyond 
the  border.  The  comparative  dignity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
honour  rendered  to  the  presiding  god,  were  measured  by  the  num- 
bers, admiration,  and  envy,  of  the  frequenting  visitors.1  There  is 
no  positive  evidence  indeed  of  such  expansion  in  the  Attic  festivals 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  who  first  added  the  quadren- 
nial or  greater  Panathenaea  to  the  ancient  annual  or  lesser  Pana- 
thenaea.  Nor  can  we  trace  the  steps  of  progress  in  regard  to 
Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellene,  ^Egina, 
Argos,  &c,  but  we  find  full  reason  for  believing  that  such  was  the 
general  reality.  Of  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  victors  whom  Pindar 
and  Simonides  celebrated,  many  derived  a  portion  of  their  renown 
from  previous  victories  acquired  at  several  of  these  local  contests  * 
— victories  sometimes  so  numerous,  as  to  prove  how  wide-spread 
the  habit  of  reciprocal  frequentation  had  become : 8  though  we  find, 
even  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  treaties  of  alliance  between  different 
cities,  in  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  confer  such  mutual  right 
by  express  stipulation.  Temptation  was  offered,  to  the  distin- 
guished gymnastic  or  musical  competitors,  by  prizes  of  great  value. 
Timseus  even  asserted,  as  a  proof  of  the  overweening  pride  of 
Kroton  and  Sybaris,  that  these  cities  tried  to  supplant  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Olympic  games,  by  instituting  games  of  their  own 

in  these  various  agdnes:  according  to 
some,  1400  prizes  (Pausan.  vi.  11,  2; 
Plutarch,  Priccept.  Keip.  Ger.  c.  15.  p. 
811). 

An  athlete  named  Apollonius  arrived 
too  late  for  the  Olympic  games,  having 
Btaid  away  too  long  from  his  anxiety  to 
get  money  at  various  agdnes  in  Ionia 
(Pausan.  v.  21,  5). 

3  See,  particularly,  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Latus  and 
those  of  Olus  in  Kr6te,  in  Boeckh's 
Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2554,  wherein  this  re- 
ciprocity is  expressly  stipulated.  Boeckh 
places  this  Inscription  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  16.  AlkibiadSs  says, 
Kal  5<ro  ao  iv  tj;  *6\*i  x°pvyicus  1)  &k\<p 
rp  Xufiirpvvofiaif  to?*  fi\v  kirrois  <p9ov€?- 
rai,  <p6ati,  irphs  8£  robs  $4vovs  kclL  out^ 
Icr xv s  <paiy«rat. 

The  greater  Panathenaea  are  ascribed 
to  Peisistratus  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aris- 
teidSs,  toI.  iii.  p.  323,  ed.  Dindorf: 
judging  by  what  immediately  precedes, 
the  statement  seems  to  come  from  Ari- 
stotle. 

9  Simonides,  Fragm.  154-158,  ed. 
Bergk;  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  45;  Olymp. 
xiii.  107. 

The  distinguished  athlete  Theagenes 
ia  affirmed  to  have  gained  1200  prizes 
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with  the  richest  prizes  to  be  celebrated  at  the  same  time ' — a  state- 
ment in  itself  not  worthy  of  credit,  yet  nevertheless  illustrating  the 
animated  rivalry  known  to  prevail  among  the  Grecian  cities,  in 
procuring  for  themselves  splendid  and  crowded  games.  At  the 
time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  was  composed,  the 
worship  of  that  goddess  seems  to  have  been  purely  local  at  Eleusis. 
But  before  the  Persian  war,  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
every  year,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  admitted  Greeks 
of  all  cities  to  be  initiated,  and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of 
them.* 

It  was  thus  that  the  simplicity  and  strict  local  application  of  the 
primitive  religious  festival,  among  the  greater  states  in  au  other 

•  •  Creek  dtie*. 

Greece,  gradually  expanded,  on  certain  great  occasions  except 
periodically  recurring,  into  an  elaborate  and  regulated  2£JJJ;«d 
series  of  exhibitions — not  merely  admitting,  but  soliciting,  sax*x  ™tMm 
the  fraternal  presence  of  all  Hellenic  spectators.  In  this  respect 
Sparta  seems  to  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  remaining  states. 
Her  festivals  were  for  herself  alone,  and  her  general  rudeness  to- 
wards other  Greeks  was  not  materially  softened  even  at  the  Karneia  * 
and  Hyakinthia,  or  Gymnopaediae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Attic 
Dionysia  were  gradually  exalted,  from  their  original  rude  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  village  feeling  in  thankfulness  to  the  god,  fol- 
lowed by  song,  dance,  and  revelry  of  various  kinds — into  costly 
and  diversified  performances,  first  by  a  trained  chorus,  next  by 
actors  superadded  to  it.4  And  the  dramatic  compositions  thus  pro- 
duced, as  they  embodied  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  so  they 
were  eminently  calculated  to  invite  a  Pan-Hellenic  audience  and 
to  encourage  the   sentiment  of  Hellenic  unity.     The  dramatic 


1  Timams,  Fragm.  82,  ed.  Didot.  The 
Krotoniates  furnished  a  great  number 
of  Tictors  both  to  the  Olympic  and  to 
the  Pythian  games  (Herodot.  viii.  47  ; 
Pauaan.  x.  5,  5-x.  7,  3  ;  Krause,  Gym-, 
nastik  nnd  Agonistik  der  Hellenen,  vol. 
ii.  sect.  29.  p.  752). 

*  Herodot.  viii.  65.  *al  ainS>y  6  frov- 
K&l»Mrot  teal  rS>v  &W»v  'EAA^vwv  fivurcu. 

The  exclusion  of  all  competitors  na- 
tives of  Lampeakus,  from  the  games 
celebrated  in  the  Chersonesus  to  the 
honour  of  the  cskist  Miltiades,  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  something  spe- 
cial (Herodot.  vi.  38). 

*  See  the  remarks,  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian   discouragement    of    stranger- 


visitors  at  their  public  festivals,  put  by    p.   531,  and  cont.  Makartat.  p.  1072 


Thucydidee  into  the  mouth  of  Periklee 
(Thucyd.  ii.  39). 
Licha*  the  Spartan  gained  great  re 


nown  by  treating  hospitably  the  strangers 
who  came  to  the  Gymnopsediae  at  Sparta 
(Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  61 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Kimon,  c.  10) — a  story  which 
proves  that  soma  strangers  came  to  the 
Spartan  festivals,  but  which  also  proves 
that  they  were  not  many  in  number, 
and  that  to  show  them  hospitality  was 
a  striking  distinction  from  the  general 
character  of  Spartans. 

4  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  3  and  4;  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius,  Diss.  xxi.  p.  215 ;  Plutarch, 
De  Cupidine  Divitiarum,  c.  8.  p.  527: 
compare  the  treatise,  "  Quod  non  po- 
test suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum," 
c.  16.  p.  1098.  The  old  oracles  quoted 
by  Demosthenes,  cont.  Meidiam  (c.  15, 


see  also  Buttmann's  note  on  the  former 
passage),  convey  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
simple  Athenian  festival. 
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iterature  of  Athens  however  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period. 
Previous  to  the  year  560  B.C.,  we  see  only  those  commencements 
of  innovation  which  drew  upon  Thespis l  the  rebuke  of  Solon  ; 
who  however  himself  contributed  to  impart  to  the  Fanathenaic 
festival  a  more  solemn  and  attractive  character,  by  checking  the 
licence  of  the  rhapsodes  and  ensuring  to  those  present  a  full 
orderly  recital  of  the  Iliad. 

The  sacred  games  and  festivals,  here  alluded  to  as  a  class,  took 
Se^Y'ti  kold  of  the  Greek  mind  by  so  great  a  variety  of  feelings,* 
vau  upon      as  to  counterbalance  in  a  high  degree  the  political  dis- 

the  Greek 

mind.  severance;  and  to  keep  alive  among  their  wide-spread 

cities,  in  the  midst  of  constant  jealousy  and  frequent  quarrel,  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  congenial  sentiment  such  as  must 
otherwise  have  died  away.  The  Theors,  or  sacred  envoys  who 
came  to  Olympia  or  Delphi  from  so  many  different  points,  all 
sacrificed  to  the  same  god  and  at  the  same  altar,  witnessed  the 
same  sports,  and  contributed  by  their  donatives  to  enrich  or  adorn 
one  respected  scene.  Moreover  the  festival  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  sort  of  fair,  including  much  traffic  amid  so  large  a  mass  of 
spectators ; 3  and  besides  the  exhibitions  of  the  games  themselves, 
there  were  recitations  and  lectures  in  a  spacious  council-room  for 
those  who  chose  to  listen  to  them,  by  poets,  rhapsodes,  philosophers 
and  historians — among  which  last  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  been  publicly  read  by  its  author.4     Of  the  wealthy  and 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29:  see  above,  I      There  were    booths    all    round  the 
chap.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  195.  I  Altis,  or  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  (Schol. 

*  The  orator  Lysias,  in  a  fragment  of  i  Pindar.  Olymp.  xi.  55),  during  the  time 
his  lost  Panegyrical  Oration,  preserved  I  of  the  games. 

by  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  (vol.  v.  j  Strabo  observes  with  justice,  respect- 
p.  520  R.),  describes  the  influence  of:  ing  the  multitudinous  festivals  generally 
the  games  with  great  force  and  simpli-  |  — 'H  warfryvpis,  4fiiropiK6v  ti  wpay/xa 
city.  Hdrakles,  the  founder  of  them,  |  (x.  p.  486),  especially  in  reference  to 
kyStva  fihv  acofxdrwv  l*-ofi)<rc,  <pi\orifitay  '  Delos :  see  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  c. 
&  wKoirtp,  yvtufiris  b*  iwl&citiv  4*  r£  jcoA-  )  18;  compare  Pausanias,  x.  32,  9,  about 
Ki<rrtp  rrjs  'EWdtios-  Xva  tovtwv  airdyrwy  ■  the  Panegyris  and  fair  at  Tithorea  in 
cpcfta  is  rh  abrh  t\doofxtvy  t&  filv  ty6fic-  I  Phokis,  and  Becker,  Charikl&s,  vol.  i. 
yoi,  t&  8i  &,Kov<r6fAtyoi.     'Hyfjaaro  y&p  ,  p.  283. 

rbv  ivQdfc  <r{>Wayov  4px^  7  «  v  /-  j  At  the  Attic  festival  of  the  Herakleia, 
a  6  a  i  to  is  "E\\ri<ri  rrjs  wpbs  &A-  celebrated  by  the  communion  called 
fr-flXov s   <p i\las.  Mesogei,  or  a  certain  number  of  the 


8  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qurcst.  v.  3.  "  Mer- 
catum  eum,  qui  haberetur  maximo  lu- 
dorum  apparatu  totius  Grscciac  celebri- 
tate :  nam  ut  illic  alii  corporibus  exer- 
citatia  gloriam  et  nobilitatem  coronae 
peterent,  alii  emendi  aut  vendendi 
qu«8tu  et  lucro  ducerentur,"  &c. 

Both  Yelleius  Paterculus  also  (i.  8) 
and  Justin  (xiii.  5)  call  the  Olympic 
festival  by  the  name  mercatus. 


demes  constituting  Mesogaea,  a  regular 
market-due  or  kyopaffrucby  was  levied 
upon  those  who  brought  goods  to  sell 
(Inscriptiones  Atticoc  nuper  reperts  12, 
by  E.  Curtius,  p.  3-7). 

4  Pausan.  vi.  23,  5  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  109, 
xv.  7;  Lucian,  Quomodo  Historia  sit 
conscribenda,  c.  42.  See  Krause,  Olym- 
pia, sect.  29,  p.  183-186. 
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great  men  in  the  various  cities,  many  contended  simply  for  the 
chariot-victories  and  horse-victories.  But  there  were  others  whose 
ambition  was  of  a  character  more  strictly  personal,  and  who 
stripped  naked  as  runners,  wrestlers,  boxers,  or  pankratiasts, 
having  gone  through  the  extreme  fatigue  of  a  complete  previous 
training.  Kylon,  whose  unfortunate  attempt  to  usurp  the  sceptre 
at  Athens  has  been  recounted,  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
stadium :  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  the  prince  of  Macedon,  had 
run  for  it : 1  the  great  family  of  the  Diagoridae  at  Rhodes,  who 
furnished  magistrates  and  generals  to  their  native  city,  supplied 
a  still  greater  number  of  successful  boxers  and  pankratiasts  at 
Olympia,  while  other  instances  also  occur  of  generals  named  by 
various  cities  from  the  list  of  successful  Olympic  gymnasts;  and 
the  odes  of  Pindar,  always  dearly  purchased,  attest  how  many 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  were  found  in  that  list2  The  perfect 
popularity,  and  equality  of  persons,  at  these  great  games,  is  a 
feature  not  less  remarkable  than  the  exact  adherence  to  pre* 
determined  rule,  and  the  self-imposed  submission  of  the  immense 
crowd  to  a  handful  of  servants  armed  with  sticks,8  who  executed 
the  orders  of  the  Eleian  Hellanodikae.  The  ground  upon  which 
the  ceremony  took  place,  and  even  the  territory  of  the  ad- 
ministering state,  was  protected  by  a  "  Truce  of  God  "  during  the 
month  of  the  festival,  the  commencement  of  which  was  formally 
announced  by  heralds  sent  round  to  the  different  states.  Treaties 
of  peace  between  different  cities  were  often  formally  commemorated 
by  pillars  there  erected,  and  the  general  impression  of  the  scene 


1  Thucyd.  i.  120;  Herodot.  v.  22-71. 
Eury  bates  of  Argos  (Herodot.  vi.  92); 
Philippus  and  Phayllus  of  Kroton  (v. 
47;  viii.  47);  Eualkidds  of  Eretria  (v. 
102);  Hermolykus  of  Athens  (ix.  105). 

Pindar  (Nem.  iv.  and  vi.)  gives  the 
numerous  victories  of  the  Baas i  die  and 
Theandrids  at  JSgina:  also  Melissus 
the  pankratiast  and  his  ancestors  the 
Kleonymicta  of  Thebes— ripdcms  kp- 
X*8w  *p6t*rot  r  irixvplw*  (Isthm.  hi. 
25). 

Respecting  the  extreme  celebrity  of 
Diagoras  and  his  bods,  of  the  Rhodian 
gens  Eraticta,  Damagdtus,  Akusilaus, 
and  Dorieus,  see  Pindar,  Olymp.  vii. 
16-145,  with  the  Scholia;  Thucyd.  iii. 
11;  Pausan.  vi.  7,  1,  2;  Xenophon, 
Hellenic.  L  5,  19:  compare  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  655. 

*  The  Latin  writers  remark  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  Grecian  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  Roman,  that  men  of  great 


station  accounted  it  an  honour  to  con- 
tend in  the  games  :  Bee,  as  a  specimen, 
Tacitus,  Dialogue  de  Orator,  c.  9.  "Ao 
si  in  Grecia  natus  esses,  ubi  ludicras 
quoque  artes  exercere  honestum  est,  ac 
tibi  Nicostrati  robur  Dii  dedissent,  non 
paterer  immanes  illos  et  ad  pugnam  na- 
tos  lacertos  levitate  jaculi  vanescere." 
Again,  Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  c.  13,  in  his 
sarcastic  style — "Quid  si  etiam  occisus 
est  a  piratis  Adramyttenus,  homo  no- 
bilis,  cujus  est  fere  nobis  omnibus  no- 
men  auditum,  Atinas  pugil,  Olympi- 
onices  ?  hoc  est  apud  Greecos  (quoniam 
de  eorum  gravitate  dicimus)  prope  majus 
et  gloriosius,  quam  Roma)  triumphasse." 
3  Lichas,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Sparta,  and  moreover  a  chariot-victor, 
received  actual  chastisement  on  the 
ground,  from  these  staff-bearers,  for  an 
infringement  of  the  regulations  (Thu- 
cyd. v.  50). 
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suggested  nothing  but  ideas  of  peace  and  brotherhood  among 
Greeks.1  And  I  may  remark  that  the  impression  of  the  games  as 
belonging  to  all  Greeks,  and  to  none  but  Greeks,  was  stronger 
and  clearer  during  the  interval  between  600-300  B.C.,  than  it  came 
to  be  afterwards.  For  the  Macedonian  conquests  had  the  effect 
of  diluting  and  corrupting  Hellenism,  by  spreading  an  exterior 
varnish  of  Hellenic  tastes  and  manners  over  a  wide  area  of  incon- 
gruous foreigners,  who  were  incapable  of  the  real  elevation  of  the 
Hellenic  character ;  so  that  although  in  later  times  the  games  con- 
tinued undiminished  both  in  attraction  and  in  number  of  visitors, 
the  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenic  communion  which  had  once  animated 
the  scene  was  gone  for  ever. 


1  Thucyd.  v.  18-47,  and  the  curious 
ancient  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscr.  No.  11.  p.  28,  recording  the  con- 
vention between  the  Eleians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Heroa. 

The  comparison  of  various  passages 
referring  to  the  Olympia,  Isthmia,  and 
Nemea  (Thucydidte,  iii.  11,  viii.  9,  10, 


v.  49-51,  and  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv. ;  son. 


7,  2;  v.  1,  29)  shows  that  serious  poli- 
tical business  was  often  discussed  at 
these  games— that  diplomatists  made 
use  of  the  intercourse  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  secret  designs  of  states 
whom  they  suspected — and  that  the 
administering  state  often  practised  man- 
oeuvres in  respect  to  the  obligations  of 
truce  for  the  Hierpmenia  or  Holy  Sea- 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


LYRIC  POETRY.— THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN. 

• 

The  interval  between  776-560  b.c.  presents  to  us  a  remarkable 
expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the  creation  of  their  elegiac, 
iambic,  lyric,  choric,  and  gnomic  poetry,  which  was  diversified  in  a 
great  many  ways  and  improved  by  many  separate  masters.  The 
creators  of  all  these  different  styles — from  Kallinus  and  Archi- 
lochus  down  to  Stesichorus — fall  within  the  two  centuries  here 
included ;  though  Pindar  and  Simonides,  "  the  proud  and  high- 
crested  bards," l  who  carried  lyric  and  choric  poetry  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  elaboration  consistent  with  full  poetical  effect,  lived  in  the 
succeeding  century,  and  were  contemporary  with  the  Age  ^  du. 
tragedian  ^Eschylus.  The  Grecian  drama,  comic  as  GiSekiJite0 
well  as  tragic,  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  combined  the  p06117- 
lyric  and  choric  song  with  the  living  action  of  iambic  dialogue — 
thus  constituting  the  last  ascending  movement  in  the  poetical 
genius  of  the  race.  Reserving  this  for  a  future  time,  and  for  the 
history  of  Athens,  to  which  it  more  particularly  belongs,  I  now 
propose  to  speak  only  of  the  poetical  movement  of  the  two  earlier 
centuries,  wherein  Athens  had  little  or  no  part.  So  scanty  are  the 
remnants,  unfortunately,  of  these  earlier  poets,  that  we  can  offer 
little  except  criticisms  borrowed  at  second-hand,  and  a  few  general 
considerations  on  their  workings  and  tendency.8 

Archilochus  and  Kallinus  both  appear  to  fall  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  with  them  that  the  Epical  *g« 
innovations  in  Grecian  poetry  commence.     Before  them,  the  lyrical 
we  are  told,  there  existed  nothing  but  the  Epos,  or  Daktylic  Hex- 
ameter poetry,  of  which  much  has  been  said  in  my  former  volume 
— being  legendary  stories  or  adventures  narrated,  together  with 


1  Himerius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  426,  "Werns- 

dorf — &y4p*x0i  ***  tyovxlw** 

2  For  the  whole  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters  of  O.  Midler's 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  wherein  the  lyric  poets  are 
hf«d1*d  with  greater  length  than  con- 


sists with  the  limits  of  this  work,  will 
be  found  highly  valuable  —  chapters 
abounding  in  erudition  and  ingenuity, 
but  not  always  within  the  limits  of  the 
evidence. 

The  learned  work  of  Ulrici  (Ge- 
schichte  derOriechischenPoesie— Lyrik) 
is  still  more  open  to  the  same  remark. 
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addresses  or  hymns  to  the  gods.  We  must  recollect,  too,  that 
this  was  not  only  the  whole  poetry,  but  the  whole  literature  of  the 
age.  Prose  composition  was  altogether  unknown.  Writing,  if 
beginning  to  be  employed  as  an  aid  to  a  few  superior  men,  was  at 
any  rate  generally  unused,  and  found  no  reading  public  The 
voice  was  the  only  communicant,  and  the  ear  the  only  recipient,  of 
all  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  productive  minds  in  the  com- 
munity found  themselves  impelled  to  pour  out ;  and  both  voice  and 
ear  were  accustomed  to  a  musical  recitation,  or  chant,  apparently 
something  between  song  and  speech,  with  simple  rhythm  and  a 
still  simpler  occasional  accompaniment  from  the  primitive  four- 
stringed  harp.  Such  habits  and  requirements  of  the  voice  and  ear 
were,  at  that  time,  inseparably  associated  with  the  success  and 
popularity  of  the  poet,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  restrict  the 
range  of  subjects  with  which  he  could  deal.  The  type  was  to  a 
certain  extent  consecrated,  like  the  primitive  statues  of  the  gods, 
from  which  men  only  ventured  to  deviate  by  gradual  and  almost 
unconscious  innovations.  Moreover,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  that  genius  which  had  once  created  an  Iliad  and  an 
Odyssey  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  work  of  hexameter  nar- 
rative had  come  to  be  prosecuted  by  less  gifted  persons — by  those 
Cyclic  poets  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amidst  very  uncertain  evi- 
wider  range  dence,  was  the  state  of  the  Greek  mind  immediately 
fwpSSy-  before  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  appeared;  while  at  the 
^nu^d8  same  time  ite  experience  was  enlarging  by  the  formation 
musicaiBcaie.  0f  new  ^lonie^  and  the  communion  among  various  states 

tending  to  increase  by  the  freer  reciprocity  of  religious  games  and 
festivals.  There  arose  a  demand  for  turning  the  literature  of  the 
age  (I  use  this  word  as  synonymous  with  the  poetry)  to  new  feel- 
ings and  purposes,  and  for  applying  the  rich,  plastic,  and  musical 
language  of  the  old  epic,  to  present  passion  and  circumstance, 
social  as  well  as  individual  Such  a  tendency  had  become  obvious 
in  Hesiod,  even  within  the  range  of  hexameter  verse.  Now  the 
same  causes  which  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  subjects  of  poetry 
inclined  men  also  to  vary  the  metre.  In  regard  to  this  latter 
point,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  expansion  of  Greek 
music  was  the  immediate  determining  cause.  For  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  musical  scale  and  instruments  of  the 
Greeks,  originally  very  narrow,  were  materially  enlarged  by  bor- 
rowing from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  these  acquisitions  seem  to 
have  been  first  realized  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
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B.C.,  through  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander — the  Phrygian  (or 
Greco-Phrygian)  flute-player  Olympus — and  the  Arkadian  or 
Boeotian  flute-player  Klonas.  Terpander  made  the  im-  improve- 
portant  advance  of  exchanging  the  original  four-stringed  harp  by  Ter- 
harp  for  one  of  seven  strings,  embracing  the  compass  of  the  flute  by 
one  octave  or  two  Greek  tetrachords ;  while  Olympus  as  another*. 
well  as  Klonas  taught  many  new  nomes  or  tunes  on  the  flute,  to 
which  the  Greeks  had  before  been  strangers — probably  also  the  use 
of  a  flute  of  more  varied  musical  compass.  Terpander  is  said  to 
have  gained  the  prize  at  the  first  recorded  celebration  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian festival  of  the  Karneia,  in  676  B.C.  This  is  one  of  the 
best-ascertained  points  among  the  obscure  chronology  of  the 
seventh  century ;  and  there  seem  grounds  for  assigning  Olympus 
and  Klonas  to  nearly  the  same  period,  a  little  before  Archilochus 
and  Kallinus.1  To  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Klonas,  are  as- 
cribed the  formation  of  the  earliest  musical  nomes  known  to  the 
inquiring  Greeks  of  later  times  ;  to  the  first,  nomes  on  the  harp  ; 
to  the  two  latter,  on  the  flute — every  nome  being  the  general 
scheme  or  basis  of  which  the  airs  actually  performed  constituted  so 
many  variations,  within  certain  defined  limits.9     Terpander  em- 


1  These  early  innovators  in  Grecian 
music,  rhythm,  metre  and  poetry,  be- 
longing to  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
were  very  imperfectly  known  even  to 
those  contemporaries  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, who  tried  to  get  together  facts  for 
a  consecutive  history  of  music.  The 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Musica,  shows 
what  contradictory  statements  he  found. 
He  quotes  from  four  different  authors — 
Herakleides,  Glaukus,  Alexander,  and 
Aristoxenus,  who  by  no  means  agreed 
in  their  series  of  names  and  facts.  The 
first  three  of  them  blend  together  my  the 
and  history.  The  Anagraphs  or  inscrip- 
tion at  Sikyon,  which  professed  to  give 
a  continuous  list  of  such  poets  and  mu- 
sicians as  had  contended  at  the  Siky- 
onian  games,  began  with  a  large  stock 
of  mythical  names — Amphion,  Linus, 
Pierius,  Ac.  (Plutarch,  Music,  p.  1132). 
Some  authors,  according  to  Plutarch 
(p.  1133),  made  the  great  chronological 
mistake  of  placing  Terpander  as  con- 
temporary with  Hipponax ;  a  proof  how 
little  of  chronological  evidence  was  then 
accessible. 

That  Terpander  was  victor  at  the 
Spartan  festival  of  the  Karneia  in  676 
B.C.,  may  have  been  learnt  by  Hellani- 
kua  from  the  Spartan  registers:  the 
name  of  the  Lesbian  harper  Perikleitas 
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as  having  gained  the  same  prize  at  some 
subsequent  period  (Plutarch,  De  Mus. 
p.  1133)  probably  rests  on  the  same 
authority.  That  Archilochus  was  rather 
later  than  Terpander,  and  Thaletas 
rather  later  than  Archilochus,  was  the 
statement  of  Glaukus  (Plutarch,  De 
Mus.  p.  1 134).  Klonas  and  Polymnestus 
are  placed  later  than  Terpander ;  Archi- 
lochus later  than  Klonas:  Alkman  is 
said  to  have  mentioned  Polymnestus  in 
one  of  his  songs  (p.  1 133-1135).  It  can 
hardly  be  true  that  Terpander  gained 
four  Pythian  prizes,  if  the  festival  was 
octennial  prior  to  its  reconstitution  by 
the  Amphiktyons  (p.  1132).  Sakadas 
gained  three  Pythian  prizes  after  that 
period,  when  the  festival  was  quadren- 
nial (p.  1134). 

Compare  the  confused  indications  in 
Pollux,  iv.  65,  S6t  78,  79.  The  abstract 
given  by  Photius  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Chrestomathia  of  Proclus  (published  in 
Gaisford's  edition  of  Hephsostiou,  p. 
375-389),  is  extremely  valuable,  in  spite 
of  its  brevity  and  obscurity,  about  the 
lyric  and  choric  poetry  of  Greece. 

*  The  difference  between  fi6fio$  and 
M4\os  appears  in  Plutarch,  De  Musica, 
p.  1132 — Kal  rbv  Tipnravtipov,  Kidapytt- 
kwv  ironjT^v  tvra  vSfxwv,  narb.  tfSfiotf 
tKcurrov  rots  $irc<ri  roit  iavrov  *al  raiis 
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ployed  his  enlarged  instrumental  power  as  a  new  accompaniment 
to  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  to  certain  epic  prooemia  or 
hymns  to  the  gods  of  his  own  composition.  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  departed  from  the  Hexameter  verse  and  the  Daktylic 
rhythm,  to  which  the  new  accompaniment  was  probably  not  quite 
suitable ;  and  the  idea  may  thus  have  been  suggested  of  com- 
bining the  words  also  according  to  new  rhythmical  and  metrical 
laws. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  (670-600)  immediately  sue- 
Archiiochua,  ceeding  Terpander — comprising  Archilochus,  Kallinus, 
T^rt£5£;  Tyrtaeus  and  Alkman,  whose  relations  of  time  one  to 
^o-^oo"1  another  we  have  no  certain  means  of  determining,1 
Bc%  though  Alkman  seems  to  have  been  the  latest — presents 

a  remarkable  variety  both  of  new  metres  and  of  new  rhythms, 
superinduced  upon  the  previous  Daktylic  Hexameter.  The  first 
departure  from  this  latter  is  found  in  the  elegiac  verse,  employed 
seemingly  more  or  less  by  all  the  four  above-mentioned  poets,  but 
chiefly  by  the  first  two,  and  even  ascribed  by  some  to  the  invention 
of  Kallinus.  Tyrtaeus  in  his  military  march-songs  employed  the 
Anapaestic  metre,  while  in  Archilochus  as  well  as  in  Alkman  we 
find  traces  of  a  much  larger  range  of  metrical  variety — Iambic, 
Trochaic,  Anapaestic,  Ionic,  &c. — sometimes  even  asynartetic  or 
compound  metres,  Anapaestic  or  Daktylic  blended  with  Trochaic 
or  Iambic.  What  we  have  remaining  from  Mimnermus,  who 
comes  shortly  after  the  preceding  four,  is  elegiac.  His  contempo- 
raries Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  besides  employing  most  of  those  metres 


*OyAipov  fi4\ri  ir€f>m06ra,  ijZftv  4v  ro7s 
iywar  &iro<f>rjvui  8(  rovrov  hiyu  6v6/iara 
frp&rov  rots  Ki0ap<i>$iKO?s  v6pois. 

The  nomes  were  not  many  in  number; 
they  went  by  special  names;  and  there 
was  disagreement  of  opinion  as  to  the 
persons  who  had  composed  them  (Plu- 
tarch, Music,  p.  1133).  They  were  mo- 
nodic,  not  choric — intended  to  be  sung 
by  one  person  (Aristot.  Problem,  xix. 
15).  Herodot.  i.  23,  about  Arion  and 
the  Nomus  Orthius. 

1  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  ad  ann. 
671,  665,  644)  appears  to  me  noway 
satisfactory  in  his  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  poets  of.  this  century.  I 
agree  with  0.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Literat. 
of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xii.  9)  in  think- 
ing that  he  makes  Terpander  too  recent, 
and  Thaletas  too  ancient ;  I  also  believe 
both  Kallinus  and  Alkman  to  have  been 
more  recent  than  the  place  which  Mr. 
Clinton  assigns  to  them;  the  epoch  of 


Tyrtseus  will  depend  upon  the  date 
which  we  assign  to  the  second  Mesaenian 
war. 

How  very  imperfectly  the  chronology 
of  the  poetical  names  even  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c. — Sappho,  Anakreon,  Hip- 
pdnax — was  known  to  writers  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  age  Tor 
shortly  after  300  b.c),  we  may  see  Dy 
the  mistakes  noted  in  Athenseus,  xiii. 
p.  599.  Hermesianax  of  Kolophon,  the 
elegiac  poet,  represented  Anakreon  as 
the  lover  of  Sappho;  this  might  per- 
haps be  not  absolutely  impossible,  if  we 
supposed  in  Sappho  an  old  age  like  that 
of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  ;  but  others  (even 
earlier  than  Hermesianax,  since  they 
are  quoted  by  Chain  eel  eon)  represented 
Anakreon,  when  in  old  age,  as  address- 
ing verses  to  Sappho  still  young.  Again, 
the  comic  writer  Diphilus  introduced 
both  Archilochus  and  HippOnax  as  the 
lovers  of  Sappho. 
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which  they  found  existing,  invented  each  a  peculiar  stanza,  which 
is  familiarly  known  under  a  name  derived  from  each.  In  Solon, 
the  younger  contemporary  of  Mimnermus,  we  have  the  elegiac, 
iambic,  and  trochaic:  in  Theognis,  yet  later,  the  elegiac  only. 
Arion  and  Stesichorus  appear  to  have  been  innovators  in  this 
department,  the  former  by  his  improvement  in  the  dithyrambic 
chorus  or  circular  song  and  dance  in  honour  of  Dionysus — the 
latter  by  his  more  elaborate  choric  compositions,  containing  not 
only  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  but  also  a  third  division  or  epode 
succeeding  them,  pronounced  by  the  chorus  standing  still.  Both 
Anakreon  and  Ibykus  likewise  added  to  the  stock  of  existing 
metrical  varieties.  We  thus  see  that  within  the  century  and  a  half 
succeeding  Terpander,  Greek  poetry  (or  Greek  literature,  which 
was  then  the  same  thing)  became  greatly  enriched  in  matter  as 
well  as  diversified  in  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  connexion 
between  the  two.  New  forms  were  essential  for  the  expression  of 
new  wants  and  feelings — though  the  assertion  that  elegiac  metre  is 
especially  adapted  for  one  set  of  feelings,1  trochaic  for  a  second, 
and  iambic  for  a  third,  if  true  at  all,  can  only  be  admitted  with 
great  latitude  of  exception,  when  we  find  so  many  of  them  em- 
ployed by  the  poets  for  very  different  subjects — gay  or  melancholy, 
bitter  or  complaining,  earnest  or  sprightly — seemingly  n«w  metres 
with  little  discrimination.  But  the  adoption  of  some  £$»$«». 
new  metre,  different  from  the  perpetual  series  of  hex-  Jjwf~  Iam. 
ameters,  was  required  when  the  poet  desired  to  do  some-  bfc'™!llllCi 
thing  more  than  recount  a  long  story  or  fragment  of  heroic  legend 
— wnen  he  sought  to  bring  himself,  his  friends,  his  enemies, 
his  city,  his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  matters  recent  or 
impending,  all  before  the  notice  of  the  hearer,  and  that  too  at 
once  with  brevity  and  animation.  The  Greek  hexameter,  like  our 
blank  verse,  has  all  its  limiting  conditions  bearing   upon  each 


1  The  Latin  poets  and  the  Alexan- 
drine critic*  seem  to  have  both  insisted 
on  the  natural  mournfulnesa  of  the  ele- 
giac metre  (Ovid.  Heroid.  xv.  7  ;  Ho  rat. 
Art.  Poet.  75)  :  see  also  the  fanciful  ex- 
planation given  by  Didymus  in  the  Ety- 
mologicon  Magnum,  v.  "EAryoj. 

We  learn  from  Hephoestion  (c.  viii.  p. 
45,  Gaiaf.)  that  the  Anapaestic  march- 
metre  of  Tyrtams  was  employed  by  the 
comic  writers  also,  for  a  totally  different 
vein  of  feeling.  See  the  Dissertation  of 
Pranck,  Callinua,  p.  37-48  (Leips. 
IS16> 


Of  the  remarks  made  by  0.  Miiller 
respecting  the  metres  of  these  early 
poets  (History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xi.  s.  8-12,  Ac. ; 
ch.  xii.  s.  1 ,  2,  &c),  many  appear  to  me 
uncertified  and  disputable. 

For  some  good  remarks  on  the  fallibi- 
lity of  men's  impressions  respecting  the 
natural  and  inherent  ^6os  of  particular 
metres,  see  Adam  Smith  (Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiment,  Part  v.  ch.  i.  p.  329), 
in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  Dugald 
Stewart. 
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separate  line,  and  presents  to  the  hearer  no  predetermined  resting- 
place  or  natural  pause  heyond.1  In  reference  to  any  long  com-* 
position,  either  epic  or  dramatic,  such  unrestrained  licence  is  found 
convenient,  and  the  case  was  similar  for  Greek  epos  and  drama — 
the  single-lined  Iambic  Trimeter  being  generally  used  for  the  dia- 
logue of  tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  the  Daktylic  Hexameter  had 
been  used  for  the  epic.  The  metrical  changes  introduced  by 
Archilochus  and  his  contemporaries  may  be  compared  to  a  change 
from  our  blank  verse  to  the  rhymed  couplet  and  quatrain.  The 
verse  was  thrown  into  little  systems  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines, 
with  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each ;  and  the  halt  thus  assured  to,  as 
well  as  expected  and  relished  by,  the  ear,  was  generally  coincident 
with  a  close,  entire  or  partial,  in  the  sense  which  thus  came  to  be 
distributed  with  greater  point  and  effect 

The  elegiac  verse,  or  common  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  (this 
second  line  being  an  hexameter  with  the  third  and  sixth  thesis,* 
or  the  last  half  of  the  third  and  sixth  foot  suppressed,  and  a  pause 
left  in  place  of  it),  as  well  as  the  Epode  (or  Iambic  Trimeter 
followed  by  an  Iambic  Dimeter)  and  some  other  binary  combi- 
nations of  verse  which  we  trace  among  the  fragments  of 

Archllochua.  ..      .  .  .  .    °  {^  . 

Archilochus,  are  conceived  with  a  view  to  such  increase 
of  effect  both  on  the  ear  and  the  mind,  not  less  than  to  the 
direct  pleasures  of  novelty  and  variety.  The  Iambic  metre,  built 
upon  the  primitive  Iambus  or  coarse  and  licentious  jesting3  which 


1  See  the  observations  in  Aristotle 
(Rhetor,  iii.  9)  on  the  \4£ts  elpofitrri  as 
compared  with  \4£is  Kart<rrpafifi4trrf — 
\c£u  clpofittrri,  ^  obtitv  fx(<  TtAo?  avr^i 
Ka$'  airrijv,  hv  fify  rb  wpay/xa  rb  \ey6fit- 
vov  TckciwBrj- — KaTtffTpafifittrri  5i,  q  4v 
vcpi6lloi$'  \4yta  5i  wtplo&ov,  K4£iv  %xov~ 
<rav  &.pxb*  **"  tcAcvtV  avr^v  naff  avr^v 
ico)  fi4*y($os  tvabvorerov. 

8  I  employ,  however  unwillingly,  the 
word  thesis  here  (arsis  and  thesis)  in  the 
eense  in  which  it  is  used  by  O.  Her- 
mann ("  Illud  tempus,  in  quo  ictus  est, 
arsin ;  oa  tempora,  qua)  carent  ictu, 
thesin  vocamus,"  Element.  Doctr.  Metr. 
sect.  15),  and  followed  by  Boeckh,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Metres  of  Pin- 
dar (i.  4),  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bar- 
ham  (in  the  valuable  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Hephcestion,  Cambridge,  1843, 
pp.  5-8)  that  the  opposite  sense  of  the 
words  would  be  the  preferable  one,  just 
as  it  WP8  the  original  sense  in  which 
they  were  uped  by  the  best  Greek  mu- 
sical writers:  Dr.  Barham's  Preface  is 
very  instructive  on  the  difficult  subject 


of  ancient  rhythm  generally. 

*  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cererem,  202; 
Hesychius,  v.  r*<pvp\s ;  Herodot.  v.  83  ; 
Diodor.  v.  4.  There  were  various*  gods 
at  whose  festivals  scurrility  (rtaBcur^bs) 
was  a  consecrated  practice,  seemingly 
different  festivals  in  different  places 
(Aristot.  Politic,  vii.  15,  8). 

The  reader  will  understand  better 
what  this  consecrated  scurrility  means 
by  comparing  the  description  of  a  mo- 
dern traveller  iu  tho  kingdom  of  Naples 
(Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  by  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven,  London,  1821,  ch.  xv. 
p.  287)  :— 

"  I  returned  to  Gerace  (the  site  of 
the  ancient  Epizephyrian  Lokri)  by  one 
of  those  moonlights  which  are  known 
only  in  these  latitudes,  and  which  no 
pen  or  pencil  can  portray.  My  path 
lay  along  some  corn-fields,  in  which  the 
natives  were  employed  in  the  last  la- 
bours of  the  harvest,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  myself  saluted 
with  a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets 
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formed  a  part  of  some  Grecian  festivals  (especially  of  the  festivals 
of  Demeter  as  well  in  Attica  as  in  Paros,  the  native  country  of 
the  poet),  is  only  one  amongst  many  new  paths  struck  out  by  this 
inventive  genius.  His  exuberance  astonishes  us,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  takes  his  start  from  little  more  than  the  simple 
Hexameter,1  in  which  too  he  was  a  distinguished  composer — for 
even  of  the  elegiac  verse  he  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  inventor 
as  Callinus,  just  as  he  was  the  earliest  popular  and  successful 
composer  of  table-songs  or  Skolia,  though  Terpander  may  have 
originated  some  such  before  him.  The  entire  loss  of  his  poems, 
excepting  some  few  fragments,  enables  us  to  recognise  little  more 
than  one  characteristic — the  intense  personality  which  pervaded 
them,  as  well  as  that  coarse,  direct,  and  outspoken  license,  which 
afterwards  lent  such  terrible  effect  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athena 
His  lampoons  are  said  to  have  driven  Lykambes,  the  father  of 
Neobule,  to  hang  himself.  Neobule  had  been  promised  to  Archi- 
lochus  in  marriage,  but  that  promise  was  broken,  and  the  poet 
assailed  both  father  and  daughter  with  every  species  of  calumny.* 
In  addition  to  this  disappointment,  he  was  poor,  the  son  of  a 
slave-mother,  and  an  exile  from  his  country  Paros  to  the  unpro- 
mising colony  of  Thasos.  The  desultory  notices  respecting  him 
betray  a  state  of  suffering  combined  with  loose  conduct  which 
vented  itself  sometimes  in  complaint,  sometimes  in  libellous  as- 
sault. He  was  at  last  slain  by  some  whom  his  muse  had  thus 
exasperated.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  finds  but  one 
voice  of  encomium  throughout  antiquity.  His  triumphal  song  to 
Herakles  was  still  popularly  sung  by  the  victors  at  Olympia, 
near  two  centuries  after  his  death,  in  the  days  of  Pindar ;  but 


and  abusive  language,  uttered  in  the 
moat  threatening  voice,  and  accompanied 
with  the  most  insulting  gestures.  This 
extraordinary  custom  is  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  is  observed  towards 
all  strangers  during  the  harvest  and 
vintage  seasons;  those  who  are  apprised 
of  it  will  keep  their  temper  as  well  as 
their  presence  of  mind,  as  the  loss  of 
cither  would  only  serve  as  a  signal  for 
still  louder  invectives,  and  prolong  a 
contest  in  which  success  would  be  as 
hopeless  as  undesirable." 

■  The  chief  evidence  for  the  rhyth- 
mical and  metrical  changes  introduced 
by  Archilochus  is  to  be  found  in  the 
28th  chapter  of  Plutarch,  De  Music  A, 
p.  1140-1 141,  in  words  very  difficult  to 
understand  completely.  See  Ulrici, 
Oeschichte  der  Hellenisch.  Poesie,  vol. 


ii.  p.  381. 

The  epigram  ascribed  to  Theokritus 
(No.  18  in  Gaisford's  Poetae  Minores) 
shows  that  the  poet  had  before  him 
Hexameter  compositions  of  Archilochus, 
as  well  as  lyric — 

citf  ififJLtXrp  r    rycvTO  «airi£c£iOf 
circa  tc  troutf,  wpbs  kvpav  r   atC&tiv. 

See  the  article  on  Archilochus  in  Welc- 
ker's  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  71-82,  which 
has  the  merit  of  showing  that  iambio 
bitterness  is  far  from  being  the  only 
marked  feature  in  his  character  and 
genius. 

i  See  Meleager,  Epigram,  cxix.  3, 
Horat.  Epist.  19,  23,  and  Epod.  vi.  13, 
with  the  Scholiast;  JElian,  V.  H.  x. 
13. 
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that  majestic  and  complimentary  poet  at  onoe  denounces  the 
malignity,  and  attests  the  retributive  suffering,  of  the  great  Parian 
iambist.1 

Amidst  the  multifarious  veins  in  which  Archilochus  displayed 
amonidta  his  genius,  moralising  or  gnomic  poetry  is  not  wanting ; 
SuiiiS^08*  while  his  contemporary  Simonides  of  Amorgos  devotes 
Tyrueus.  ^he  ianabic  metre  especially  to  this  destination,  after* 
wards  followed  out  by  Solon  and  Theoguis.  Kallinus,  the  earliest 
celebrated  elegiac  poet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  few 
fragments,  employed  the  elegiac  metre  for  exhortations  of  warlike 
patriotism;  and  the  more  ample  remains  which  we  possess  of 
Tyrteus  are  sermons  in  the  same  strain,  preaching  to  the  Spartans 
bravery  against  the  foe,  and  unanimity  as  well  as  obedience  to 
the  law  at  home.  They  are  patriotic  effusions,  called  forth  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  sung  by  single  voice,  with  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute,8  to  those  in  whose  bosoms  the  flame  of 
courage  was  to  be  kindled.  For  though  what  we  peruse  is  in 
verse,  we  are  still  in  the  tide  of  real  and  present  life,  and  we  must 
suppose  ourselves  rather  listening  to  an  orator  addressing  the 
citizens  when  danger  or  dissension  is  actually  impending.  It  is 
only  in  the  hands  of  Mimnermus  that  elegiac  verse  comes  to  be 
devoted  to  soft  and  amatory  subjects.  His  few  fragments  present 
a  vein  of  passive  and  tender  sentiment,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
matter  of  legend,  such  as  would  be  cast  into  poetry  in  all  ages, 
and  quite  different  from  the  rhetoric  of  Kallinus  and  Tyrteus. 

The  poetical  career  of  Alkman  is  again  distinct  from  that  of 
Musical  aad  any  of  his  above-mentioned  contemporaries.  Their 
3end«atn'  compositions,  besides  hymns  to  the  gods,  were  princi- 
spuru.  pally  expressions  of  feeling  intended  to  be  sung  by 
individuals,  though  sometimes  also  suited  for  the  Komus  or  band 
of  festive  volunteers,  assembled  on  some  occasion  of  common 
interest:  those  of  Alkman  were  principally  choric,  intended  for 
the  song  and  accompanying  dance  of  the  chorus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  least  his  family  were  so :  and  he 
appears  to  have  come  in  early  life  to  Sparta,  though  his  genius 
and  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  discountenance  the  story  that 
he  was  brought  over  to  Sparta  as  a  slave.  The  most  ancient 
arrangement  of  music  at  Sparta,  generally  ascribed  to  Terpander,1 


1  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  55;  Olymp.  ix.  1, 
with  the  Scholia ;  Euripid.  HercuL  Fu- 
rens,  563-683.  The  eighteenth  epigram 
of  Theokritus  (above  alluded  to)  con- 
veyB  a  striking  tribute  of  admiration  to 


Archilochus:  compare  Quintilian,  x.  1, 
and  LiebeL,  ad  Archilochi  Fragment*, 
sect.  5,  6,  7. 

2  Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  630. 

3  Plutarch,    De    Atueica,    pp.    1134, 
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underwent  considerable  alteration,  not  only  through  the  elegiac 
and  anapaestic  measures  of  Tyrtaeus,  but  also  through  the  Kretan 
Thaletas  and  the  Lydian  Alkraan.  The  harp,  the  instrument  of 
Terpander,  was  rivalled  and  in  part  superseded  by  the  flute  or 
pipe,  which  had  been  recently  rendered  more  effective  in  the 
hands  of  Olympus,  Klonas,  and  Polymnestus,  and  which  gradually 
became,  for  compositions  intended  to  raise  strong  emotion,  the 
favourite  instrument  of  the  two — being  employed  as  accompani- 
ment both  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  to  the  hyporchemata 
(songs  or  hymns  combined  with  dancing)  of  Thaletas;  also,  as 
the  stimulus  and  regulator  to  the  Spartan  military  march.1  These 
elegies  (as  has  been  just  remarked)  were  sung  by  one  person  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  listeners,  and  there  were  doubtless 
other  compositions  intended  for  the  individual  voice.  But  in 
general  such  was  not  the  character  of  music  and  poetry  at  Sparta ; 
everything  done  there,  both  serious  and  recreative,  was  public  and 
collective,  so  that  the  chorus  and  its  performances  received  extra- 
ordinary development 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  chorus,  with  song  and 
dance  combined,  constituted  an  important  part  of  divine  service 
throughout  all  Greece.  It  was  originally  a  public  manifestation 
of  the  citizens  generally  —  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
actively  engaged  in  it,2  and  receiving  some  training  for  the 
purpose  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education.  Neither  the  song 
nor  the  dance  under  such  conditions  could  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  simple.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  performance  at  the 
chief  festivals  tended  to  become  more  elaborate  and  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  persons  expressly  and  professionally  trained — the 
mass  of  the  citizens  gradually  ceasing  to  take  active  part,  and 


1135;  Aristotle,  De  Lacedaemon.  Re- 
publicfi.,  Fragm.  xi.  p.  132,  ed.  Neu- 
mann ;  Plutarcb,  De  Ser&  Numln.  Vin- 
dict.  c.  13.  p.  558. 

1  Thucyd.  v.  69-70,  with  the  Scholia 
— fierk  rS»v  foXc/mcw  v6ft*v  .  .  .  Acute* 
Zcufxowioi  $h  fipa&4t*$  jcal  inrb  avKyjr&y 
voAAar  v6\iv  iyica6«rr<itTQ>p,  oh  rov  dtlov 
X&p1"*  o\V  Xra  6fUL\(is  fiera  pvQpov  f&al- 
mour9  Jcai  fiii  Suunraurtfcf?}  ahroTs  7)  rd£is. 

Cicero,  Tuacul.  Qu.  ii.  16.  "Spartia- 
tarum  quorum  procedit  Mora  ad  tibiam, 
neque  adhibetur  ulla  sine  anapsestis  pe- 
dibus  hortatio." 

The  flute  was  also  the  instrument 
appropriated  to  Kdmus,  or  the  excited 
movement  of  half-intoxicated  revellers 
(Hesiod,   Scut.   Uercul.  280;    Athena. 


xiv.  p.  617-618). 

*  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  803.  Oforra 
Kal  q&ovra  teal  dpxovfAtvov,  &<rrt  robs 
/ii?  Bfovs  Ikivx  airry  wapcurK«v&(€t>'  8wa- 
rbv  tlvaiy  &c. ;  compare  p.  799;  Maxi- 
mus  Tyr.  Diss,  xxxvii.  4,  Aristophan. 
Ran.  950-975;  Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  626; 
Polyb.  iv.  30 ;  Lucian,  De  Saltatione,  c. 
10,  11,  16,31. 

Compare  Aristotle  (Problem  xix.  15) 
about  the  primitive  character  and  sub- 
sequent change  of  the  chorus ;  and  the 
last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Politica :  also  a  striking  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch (De  Cu  pi  dine  Divitiarum,  c.  8.  p. 
527)  about  the  transformation  of  the 
Dionysiac  festival  at  Chseroneia  from 
simplicity  to  costliness. 
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being  present  merely  as  spectators.  Such  was  the  practice  which 
grew  up  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens,  where 
the  dramatic  chorus  acquired  its  highest  perfection.  But  the 
drama  never  found  admission  at  Sparta,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
Spartan  life  tended  much  to  keep  up  the  popular  chorus  on  its 
ancient  footing.  It  formed  in  fact  one  element  in  that  never- 
ceasing  drill  to  which  the  Spartans  were  subject  from  their  boy- 
hood, and  it  served  a  purpose  analogous  to  their  military  training, 
in  accustoming  them  to  simultaneous  and  regulated  movement — 
insomuch  that  the  comparison  between  the  chorus,  especially  in 
its  Pyrrhic  or  war-dances,  and  the  military  enomoty,  seems  to 
have  been  often  dwelt  upon.1  In  the  singing  of  the  solemn  pasan 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  king 
Agesilaus  was  under  the  orders  of  the  chorus-master,  and  sang 
in  the  place  allotted  to  him  ;*  while  the  whole  body  of  Spartans 
without  exception — the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  youth,  the 
matrons  and  the  virgins — were  distributed  in  various  choric  com- 
panies,3 and  trained  to  harmony  both  of  voice  and  motion,  which 
was  publicly  exhibited  at  the  solemnities  of  the  Gymnopaedia. 
The  word  dancing  must  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense  than 
that  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  and  as  comprising  every  variety 
of  rhythmical,  accentuated,  conspiring  movements,  or  gesticulations, 
or  postures  of  the  body,  from  the  slowest  to  the  quickest;4  cheiro- 
nomy,  or  the  decorous  and  expressive  movement  of  the  hands, 
being  especially  practised. 

We  see  thus  that  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Krete  (which  ap- 
proached in  respect  to  publicity  of  individual  life  most  nearly  to 
Sparta)  the  choric  aptitudes  and  manifestations  occupied  a  larger 
space  than  in  any  other  Grecian  city.     And  as  a  certain  degree  of 

1  Athenseus,  xiv.  p.  628 ;  Suidas,  vol. 
ill.  p.  715,  ed.  Kuster ;  Plutarch,  Insti- 
tute Laconica,  c.  32 — tcwfuptilas  teal  rpa- 
yydlas  ovk  i}Kp6a>yro}  Bxcos  ufac  4v  airov- 
8»7,  /A^Tf  iv  iratSff,  aicovaurt  r&y  avriAc- 
•yOKTwv  to«s  v6fiois — which  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  ethical  view  implied 
in  the    alleged    conversation    between 


Solon  and  Thespi*  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c. 
29:  see  above,  ch.  xi.  vol.  iL  p.  195), 
and  with  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  817. 

3  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  ii.  17.  ofraSc 
an-cAlcb?  tis  t&  "Taiclvdia,  Sirov  irdx^V 
inch   rod   xop0*010**)  T^r  xcuava  t£   0c<p 

3  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  14,  16,  21; 
Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  631-632,  xv.  p.  678; 
Xcnophon,  Hellen.  vi.  4,  15  ;  De  Re- 
public. Lacedsem.  ix.  5 ;  Pindar,  Hypor- 


chemata,  Fragm.  78,  ed.  Bergk. 

A&Kaiva  fitv  wapBeytav  ayika. 

Also  Alkman,  Fragm.   13,   ed.  Bergk; 
Antigon.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  27. 

4  How  extensively  pantomimic  the 
ancient  orchesis  was,  -  may  be  seen  by 
the  example  in  Xenophon,  Symposion 
vii.  5,  ix.  3-6,  and  Plutarch,  Symposion, 
ix.  15,  2  :  see  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
buch  der  Gottesdienstlichen  Alterthii- 
mer  der  Griechen,  ch.  29. 

"Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur, 
hsec  ratio  est:  quod  nullanx  majores 
nostri  partem  corporis  esse  voluerunt, 
qua)  non  sentiret  religionem :  nam  can- 
tus  ad  animum,  saltatio  ad  mobilitatem 
corporis  pertinet."  (Servius  ad  Virgil. 
Eclog.  v.  73.) 
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musical  and  rhythmical  variety  was  essential  to  meet  this  want,1 
while  music  was  never  taught  to  Spartan  citizens  individually,  we 
farther  understand  how  strangers  like  Terpander,  Polymnestus, 
Thaletas,  Tyrtaeus,  Alkman,  &a,  were  not  only  received,  but 
acquired  great  influence  at  Sparta,  in  spite  of  the  preponderant 
spirit  of  jealous  seclusion  in  the  Spartan  character.  All  these 
masters  appear  to  have  been  effective  in  their  own  special  chortc 
vocation — the  training  of  the  chorus — to  which  they  ^£^57 
imparted  new  rhythmical  action,  and  for  which  they  t^161"- 
composed  new  music  But  Alkman  did  this,  and  something  more. 
He  possessed  the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  his  compositions  were  read 
afterwards  with  pleasure  by  those  who  could  not  hear  them  sung 
or  see  them  danced.  In  the  little  of  his  poems  which  remains 
we  recognise  that  variety  of  rhythm  and  metre  for  which  he  was 
celebrated.  In  this  respect  he  (together  with  the  Kretan  Tha- 
letas, who  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  more  vehement  style  both 
of  music  and  dance,  with  the  Kretic  and  Paeonic  rhythm,  into 
Sparta2)  surpassed  Archilochus,  preparing  the  way  for  the  com- 
plicated choric  movements  of  Stesichorus  and  Pindar.  Some  of 
his  fragments,  too,  manifest  that  fresh  outpouring  of  individual 
sentiment  and  emotion  which  constitutes  so  much  of  the  charm 
of  popular  poetry.  Besides  his  touching  address  in  old  age  to 
the  Spartan  virgins,  over  whose  song  and  dance  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  preside,  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  his  hearty 
appetite,  satisfied  with  simple  food  and  relishing  a  bowl  of  warm 
broth  at  the  winter  tropic.8  He  has  attached  to  the  spring  an 
epithet,  which  comes  home  to  the  real  feelings  of  a  poor  country 
more   than   those   captivating  pictures   which    abound   in   verse, 

Terpander — no  farther  innovations  were 
allowed.  The  ephors  employed  violent 
means  to  prohibit  the  intended  innova- 
tions of  Phrynis  and  Timotheus,  after 
the  Persian  war:  Bee  Plutarch,  Agis,  c. 
10. 

8  Alkman,  Fragm.  13-17,  ed.  Bergk, 
6  irdfj.<payos  'AAjr/iaV:  compare  Fr.  63. 
Aristides  calls  him  6  r&v  irapQivwv  itrtw 
v4rns  Kal  <r6p&ovkos  (Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  p. 
40,  Dindorf  ). 

Of  the  Partheneia  of  Alkman  (songs, 
hymns,  and  dances,  composed  for  a 
chorus  of  maidens)  there  were  at  least 
two  books  (Stephanus  Byzant.  v.  'Epu- 
<rlxn)>  He  was  the  earliest  poet  who 
acquired  renown  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, afterwards  much  pursued  by 
Pindar,  Bacchylidds,  and  Simonidds  of 
Keds :  see  Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragment, 
p.  10 


1  ArUtot.  Polilic.  viii»  4,  6.  Of  Acbca- 
rt$ — oh  fiavOdvo  ¥T  cs  Zyuas  H6vav- 
rcu  xplytir  opd&s,  &s  <f>a<rtf  r&  x/njOTa 
maX  t&  fiii  rvtv  fi4\wy. 

■  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll.  340.  Otol  re 
Ktnrrwr  ircu^oycs,  Ac:  see  Boeckh,  De 
Metris  Pindari,  it  7.  p.  143;  Ephorus 
ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  480 ;  Plutarch,  De  Mu- 
sic*, p.  1142. 

Respecting  Thaldtas,  and  the  gradual 
alterations  in  the  character  of  music  at 
Sparta,  Hoeckh  has  given  much  instruc- 
tive matter  (Kreta,  vol.  iii.  p.  340-377). 
Respecting  Nymphseus  of  Kydonia, 
whom  iElian  (V.  H.  xii.  50)  puts  in 
juxtaposition  with  Thaletas  and  Ter- 
pander, nothing  is  known. 

After  what  is  called  the  second  fashion 
of  music  (xariareuris )  had  thus  been  in- 
troduced by  Thaldtas  and  his  contempo- 
raries— the   first  fashion  being  that  of 
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ancient  as  well  as  modem.  He  calls  it  "the  season  of  short 
fare  " — the  crop  of  the  previous  year  being  then  nearly  consumed, 
the  husbandman  is  compelled  to  pinch  himself  until  his  new  har- 
vest comes  in.1  Those  who  recollect  that  in  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  and  in  all  countries  where  there  is  little  accumulated 
stock,  an  exorbitant  difference  is  often  experienced  in  the  price  of 
corn  before  and  after  the  harvest,  will  feel  the  justice  of  Alkman's 
description. 

Judging  from  these  and  from  a  few  other  fragments  of  this 
poet,  Alkman  appears  to  have  combined  the  life  and  exciting 
vigour  of  Archilochus  in  the  song  properly  so  called,  sung  by 
himself  individually — with  a  larger  knowledge  of  musical  and 
rhythmical  effect  in  regard  to  the  choric  performance.  He  com- 
posed in  the  Laconian  dialect — a  variety  of  the  Doric  with  some 
intermixture  of  iEolisms.  And  it  was  from  him,  jointly  with 
those  other  composers  who  figured  at  Sparta  during  the  century 
after  Terpander,  as  well  as  from  the  simultaneous  development 
of  the  choric  muse  *  in  Argos,  Sikyon,  Arcadia,  and  other  parts 
Doric  dialect  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  Doric  dialect  acquired  per- 
SpSricto  manent  footing  in  Greece,  as  the  only  proper  dialect 
oompoaiuoM.  for  choric  compositions.  Continued  by  Stesichorus  and 
Pindar,  this  habit  passed  even  to  the  Attic  dramatists,  whose 
choric  songs  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  Doric,  while  their  dia- 
logue is  Attic  At  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,3 the  musical  and  rhythmical  style  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  by  Alkman  and  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have  been 
tenaciously  maintained,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  with  little 
or  no  innovation;  the  more  so,  as  the  flute-players  at  Sparta 
formed  an  hereditary  profession,  who  followed  the  routine  of  their 
fathers.4 

Alkman  was  the  last  poet  who  addressed  himself  to  the  popular 
chorus.  Both  Arion  and  Stesichorus  composed  for  a  body  of 
trained  men,  with  a  degree  of  variety  and  involution  such  as  could 


1  Alkman,  Frag.  64,  ed.  Bergk. 

*Qpaf  6*  ceqxf  rptU,  0epo? 
Kai  X'M"1  t'wirwpay  rpirav* 
Kai  rirparoy  rb  ijp,  oxa 
XaAAct  ftiv,  iffOUw  £*  aiav 
Ovjc  iari. 

8  Plutarch,  De  Musica,  c.  9.  p.  1134. 
About  the  dialect  of  Alkman,  see  Ahrens, 
De  Dialecto  -flColica,  sect.  2,  4;  about 
his  different  metres,  Welcker,  Alkman. 
Fragm.  p.  10-12. 


8  Plutarch,  De  Musica,  c.  32.  p.  1142, 
c.  37.  p.  1144;  Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  632. 
In  Krdte  also,  the  popularity  of  the  pri- 
mitive musical  composers  was  main- 
tained, though  along  with  the  innovator 
Timotheus:  see  Inscription  No.  3053, 
ap.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins. 

4  Uerodot.  vi.  60.  They  were  pro- 
bably a  ytros  with  an  heroic  progenitor, 
like  the  heralds,  to  whom  the  historian 
compares  them. 
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not  be  attained  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people.  The  primitive 
Dithyrambus  was  a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  Ariooand 
honour  of  Dionysus,1  common  to  Naxos,  Thebes,  and  seem-  JiSutuSwT 
ingly  to  many  other  places,  at  the  Dionysiac  festival —  ?L!JoJETn 
a  spontaneous  effusion  of  drunken  men  in  the  hour  of  jjjjj^11* 
revelry,  wherein  the  poet  Archilochus,  "  with  the  thunder  chorus- 
of  wine  full  upon  his  mind,"  had  often  taken  the  chief  part.1  Its 
exciting  character  approached  to  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother 
in  Asia,  and  stood  in  contrast  with  the  solemn  and  stately  paean 
addressed  to  Apollo.  Arion  introduced  into  it  an  alteration  such 
as  Archilochus  had  himself  brought  about  in  the  scurrilous 
Iambus.  He  converted  it  into  an  elaborate  composition  in  honour 
of  the  god,  sung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons,  not 
only  sober,  but  trained  with  great  strictness ;  though  its  rhythm 
and  movements,  and  its  equipment  in  the  character  of  satyrs, 
presented  more  or  less  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  licence. 
Born  at  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  Arion  appears  as  a  harper,  singer, 
and  composer,  much  favoured  by  Periander  at  Corinth,  in  which 
city  he  first  "  composed,  denominated,  and  taught  the  Dithyramb," 
earlier  than  any  one  known  to  Herodotus.3  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  permanently  there,  but  travelled  from  city  to  city  exhi- 
biting at  the  festivals  for  money, — especially  to  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greece,  where  he  acquired  large  gains.  We  may  here 
again  remark  how  the  poets  as  well  as  the  festivals  served  to 
promote  a  sentiment  of  unity  among  the  dispersed  Greeks.  Such 
transfer  of  the  Dithyramb,  from  the  field  of  spontaneous  nature 
into  the  garden  of  art,4  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  refine- 
ment of  Dionysiac  worship ;  which  will  hereafter  be  found  still 
farther  exalted  in  the  form  of  the  Attic  drama. 

The  date  of  Arion  seems  about  600  B.C.,  shortly  after  Alkman : 
that  of  Stesichorus  is  a  few  years  later.  To  the  latter  the  Greek 
chorus  owed  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  in  particular  the 
final  distribution  of  its  performance  into  the  Strophe,  the  Anti- 
strophe,   and   the   Epodus:   the   turn,  the  return,  and  the   rest 


1  Pindar,  Fragm.  44,  ed.  Bergk; 
Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  25 ;  Pro- 
clufl,  Chrestomathia,  c.  12-14,  ad  calc. 
Hephsst.  Gaisf.  p.  382 :  compare  W.  M. 
Schmidt,  In  Dithyrambum  Poetarumque 
Dithyrambicorum  Reliquiae,  pp.  171- 
183  (Berlin  1845). 

*  Archiloch.  Fragm.  72,  ed.  Bergk. 

'Of  Aiwiwrov  oMOJcroc  nm\bv  i£*p£at  fUXo? 
Olio.  Mvpafifiovt  oik?  (vyKtpawudtU  foivor 


The  old  oracle  quoted  in  Demosthen. 
cont.  Meidiam,  about  the  Dionyaia  at 
Athens,  enjoins — Aiov{><r<p  StytorcAij  Upb 
rcA.eu',  ical  k pari) pa  Ktp<£<rat,  koX 
Xopols  icrrdvai. 

*  Herodot.  L  23;  Suidas,  v.  *Apiwt 
Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  25. 

4  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  6.  4ytvvri<rav  r^y 
rroiriffiv  Ik  roty  ainoffx^uurfidroty :  again, 
to  the  same  effect,  ibid.  c.  9. 
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The  rhythm  and  metre  of  the  song  during  each  strophe  corre- 
Dfcrtrtbuti  8P°nded  with  that  during  the  antistrophe,  but  was  varied 
of  the  chonu  during  the  epodus,  and  again  varied  during  the  follow- 
rus-strophfi  ing  strophes.  Until  this  time  the  song  had  been  mono- 
phe.— Epd-  strophic,  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  one  uniform 
^  "  stanza,  repeated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
composition  ;*  so  that  we  may  easily  see  how  vast  was  the  new 
complication  and  difficulty  introduced  by  Stesichorus — not  less 
for  the  performers  than  for  the  composer,  himself  at  that  time 
the  teacher  and  trainer  of  performers.  Both  this  poet,  and  his 
contemporary  the  flute-player  Sakadas  of  Argos, — who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  first  three  Pythian  games  founded  after  the  Sacred 
War, — seem  to  have  surpassed  their  predecessors  in  the  breadth 
of  subject  which  they  embraced,  borrowing  from  the  inexhaustible 
province  of  ancient  legend,  and  expanding  the  choric  song  into 
a  well-sustained  epical  narrative.8  Indeed  these  Pythian  games 
opened  a  new  career  to  musical  composers  just  at  the  time  when 
Sparta  began  to  be  closed  against  musical  novelties. 

Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  both  natives  of  Lesbos,  appear  about  con- 
Aikeusand  temporaries  with  Arion  b.c.  610-580.  Of  their  once 
sappho.  celebrated  lyric  compositions,  scarcely  anything  remains. 
But  the  criticisms  which  are  preserved  on  both  of  them  place  them 
in  strong  contrast  with  Alkman,  who  lived  and  composed  under 
the  more  restrictive  atmosphere  of  Sparta — and  in  considerable 
analogy  with  the  turbulent  vehemence  of  Archilochus,8  though 
without  his  intense  private  malignity.  Both  Alkaeus  and  Sappho 
composed  for  their  own  local  audience,  and  in  their  own  Lesbian 
iEolic  dialect ;  not  because  there  was  any  peculiar  fitness  in  that 
dialect  to  express  their  vein  of  sentiment,  but  because  it  was 


1  Alkman  slightly  departed  from  this 
rule :  in  one  of  his  compositions  of  four- 
teen strophds,  the  last  seven  were  in  a 
different  metre  from  the  first  Beven 
(Hephffistion,  c.  xv.  p.  134  Gaisf. ;  Her- 
mann, Elementa  Doctrin.  Metrics,  c. 
xvii.  sect.  595).  *A\KfiayiK^  Ktuvorofiia 
teal  2T»)(rix^pciof  (Plutarch,  De  Musica, 
p.  1135). 

8  Pausanias,  vi.  14,  4;  x.  7,  3.  Sa- 
kadas, as  well  as  Stesichorus,  composed 
an  *l\lov  r4pcrts  (Athensus,  xiii.  p.  609). 

"  Stesichorum  (observes  Quintilian, 
x.  1)  quara  sit  ingenio  validus,  materia; 
quoque  ostendunt,  maxima  bella  et  cla- 
rissimos  canentem  duces,  et  epici  car- 
minis  onera  lyra  sustinentem.  Redd  it 
eniin  personis  in  agendo  simul  loquen- 
doque  debitam  dignitatem :  ac  si  tenu- 


isset  modum,  videtur  semulari  proximus 
Homerum  potuisse :  sed  redundat,  atque 
effunditur:  quod,  ut  est  reprehenden- 
dum,  ita  copisc  vitium  est." 

Simonid&i  of  Ke6s  (Frag.  1 9,  ed.  Bergk) 
puts  Homer  and  Stesichorus  together: 
see  the  epigram  of  Antipater  in  the 
Anthologia,  t.  i.  p.  328,  ed.  Jacobs,  and 
Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  55.  vol.  ii.  p.  284, 
Reisk.  Compare  Kleine,  Stesichori 
Fragment,  p.  30-34  (Berlin  1828),  and 
0.  Muller,  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xiv.  sect.  5. 

The  musical  composers  of  Argos  are 
affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the 
most  renowned  in  Greece,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  Sakadas  (Her.  iii.  131). 

8  Horat.  Epistol.  i.  19,  23. 
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more  familiar  to  their  hearers.  Sappho  herself  boasts  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Lesbian  bards  ;*  and  the  celebrity  of  Terpander, 
Perikleitas,  and  Arion,  permits  us  to  suppose  that  there  may  have 
been  before  her  other  popular  bards  in  the  island  who  did  not 
attain  to  a  wide  Hellenic  celebrity.  Alkaeus  included  in  his  songs 
the  fiercest  bursts  of  political  feeling,  the  stirring  alternations  of 
war  and  exile,  and  all  the  ardent  relish  of  a  susceptible  man 
for  wine  and  love.2  The  love-song  seems  to  have  formed  the 
principal  theme  of  Sappho,  who,  however,  also  composed  odes  or 
songs3  on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  serious  as  well  as 
satirical,  and  is  said  farther  to  have  first  employed  the  Myxolydian 
mode  in  music.  It  displays  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  metrical 
and  rhythmical  novelty,  that  Alkaeus  and  Sappho  are  said  to  have 
each  invented  the  peculiar  stanza,  well-known  under  their  re- 
spective names — combinations  of  the  dactyl,  trochee  and  iambus, 
analogous  to  the  asynartetic  verses  of  Archilochus.  They  by  no 
means  confined  themselves  however  to  Alkaic  and  Sapphic  metre. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  composed  hymns  to  the  gods ;  indeed 
this  is  a  theme  common  to  all  the  lyric  and  choric  poets,  whatever 
may  be  their  peculiarities  in  other  ways.  Most  of  their  compo- 
sitions were  songs  for  the  single  voice,  not  for  the  chorus.  The 
poetry  of  Alkaeus  is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  employment  of  the  Muse  in  actual  political  war- 
fare, and  shows  the  increased  hold  which  that  motive  was  acquiring 
on  the  Grecian  mind. 

1  Sappho,  Fragm.  93,  ed.  Bergk.  See  Dionysius  (De  Compos.  Verborum,  c. 
also  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp.  145-165.     Re-  j  23,  p.  173). 

specting  the  poetesses,  two  or  three  of  The  author  of  the  Parian  marble 
whom  were  noted,  contemporary  with  \  adopts  as  one  of  his  chronological  epochs 
Sappho,  see  Ulrici,  Gesch.  der  Hellen.  !  (Epoch  37)  the  flight  of  Sappho,  or 
Poesie,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  j  exile,  from  MitylSne  to   Sicily,    some- 

5  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  v.  82 ;  Ho-  j  where  betwceu  604-596  b.c.  There  pro- 
rat.  Od.  i.  32,  ii.  13;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  bably  was  something  remarkable  which 
Deor.  i.  28;  the  striking  passage  in  Plu-  j  induced  him  to  single  out  this  event; 
tarch,  Symposion  iii.  1,  3,  ap.  Bergk.  but  we  do  not  know  what,  nor  can  we 
Fragm.  42.  In  the  view  of  Dionysius,  I  trust  the  hints  suggested  by  Ovid  (He- 
the  <£olic  dialect  of  Alkaeus  and  Sappho  i  roid.  xv.  51). 


diminished  the  value  of  their  composi- 
tions :  the  ^Eolic  accent,  analogous  to 


Nine  books  of  Sappho's  songs  were 
collected  by  the  later  literary  Greeks, 


the  Latin,  and  acknowledging  scarcely  >  arranged  chiefly  according  to  the  metres 
any  oxyton  words,  must  have  rendered  (C.  F.  Neue,  Sapphonis  Fragment,  p. 
them  much  less  agreeable  in  recitation  11,  Berlin  1827).  There  were  ten  books 
or  song.  I  of  the  songs  of  Alkaeus  (Athenccus,  xi. 

*  See  Plutarch,  De  Music,  p.  1136;  p.  481),  and  both  Aristophanes  (Gram- 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  Corap.  Verb.  c.  23.  p.  ;  maticus)  and  Aristarchus  published 
173,  Reiek,  and  some  striking  passages  editions  of  them  (Hephofstion,  c.  xv.  p. 
of  Himerius,  in  respect  to  Sappho  (i.  4,  !  134,  Gaisf.).  Diksearehus  wrote  a  com- 
16,  19;  Maxiimi8  Tyrius,  Dissert,  xxiv.  i  mentary  upon  his  songs  (Athensoua,  xi. 
7-9),  and  the  encomium  of  the  critical  '  p.  461). 
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The  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists  in  verse,  approach  by  the  tone 
Gnomic  or  of  their  sentiments  more  to  the  nature  of  prose.  They 
poet*.  begin  with  Simonides  of  Amorgos  or  of  Samos,  the  con- 

temporary of  Archilochus.  Indeed  Archilochus  himself  devoted 
some  compositions  to  the  illustrative  fable,  which  had  not  been 
unknown  even  to  Hesiod.  In  the  remains  of  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gos we  trace  nothing  relative  to  the  man  personally,  though  he 
too,  like  Archilochus,  is  said  to  have  had  an  individual  enemy, 
Orod&kides,  whose  character  was  aspersed  by  his  Muse.1  His 
only  considerable  poem  extant  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the 
characters  of  women,  in  iambic  verse,  and  by  way  of  comparison 
with  various  animals — the  mare,  the  ass,  the  bee,  &c  This  poem 
follows  out  the  Hesiodic  vein  respecting  the  social  and  economical 
mischief  usually  caused  by  women,  with  some  few  honourable 
exceptions.  But  the  poet  shows  a  much  larger  range  of  observa- 
tion and  illustration,  if  we  compare  him  with  his  predecessor 
Hesiod  ;  moreover  his  illustrations  come  fresh  from  life  and 
reality.  We  find  in  this  early  iambist  the  same  sympathy  with 
industry  and  its  due  rewards,  which  is  observable  in  Hesiod, 
together  with  a  still  more  melancholy  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  events. 

Of  Solon  and  Theognis  I  have  spoken  in  former  chapters. 
Solon  and  They  reproduce  in  part  the  moralising  vein  of  Simonides, 
Theognia-  though  with  a  strong  admixture  of  personal  feeling  and 
a  direct  application  to  passing  events.  The  mixture  of  political 
with  social  morality,  which  we  find  in  both,  marks  their  more 
advanced  age :  Solon  bears  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to 
Simonides,  as  his  contemporary  Alkaeus  bears  to  Archilochus. 
His  poems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  fragments  remaining, 
appear  to  have  been  short  occasional  effusions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  epic  poem  respecting  the  submerged  island  of  Atlantis; 
which  he  began  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  but  never  finished. 
They  are  elegiac,  trimeter  iambic,  and  trochaic  tetrameter:  in 
his  hands  certainly  neither  of  these  metres  can  be  said  to  have 
any  special  or  separate  character.  If  the  poems  of  Solon  are 
short,  those  of  Theognis  are  much  shorter,  and  are  indeed  so 
much  broken  (as  they  stand  in  our  present  collection),  as  to  read 
like  separate  epigrams  or  bursts  of  feeling,  which  the  poet  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  incorporate  in  any  definite  scheme  or 
series.  They  form  a  singular  mixture  of  maxim  and  passion — 
of  general  precept   with  personal  affection  towards  the  youth 

1  Welcker,  Simonidia  Amorgini  Iambi  qui  supenunt,  p.  9. 
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Kyrnus — which  surprises  us  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  literary 
composition,  but  which  seems  a  very  genuine  manifestation  of  an 
impoverished  exile's  complaints  and  restlessness.  What  remains 
to  us  of  Phokylides,  another  of  the  gnomic  poets  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Solon,  is  nothing  more  than  a  few  maxims  in  verse 
— couplets  with  the  name  of  the  author  in  several  cases  embodied 
in  them. 

Amidst  all  the  variety  of  rhythmical  and  metrical  innovations 
which  have  been  enumerated,  the  ancient  epic  continued  to  be 
recited  by  the  rhapsodes  as  befora  Some  new  epical  cfcmpositions 
were  added  to  the  existing  stock :  Eugammon  of  Kyrene,  about 
the  50th  Olympiad  (580  b.c),  appears  to  be  the  last  of  the 
series.  At  Athens,  especially,  both  Solon  and  Peisistratus  mani- 
fested great  solicitude  as  well  for  the  recitation  as  for  the  correct 
preservation  of  the  Iliad.  Perhaps  its  popularity  may  have  been 
diminished  by  the  competition  of  so  much  lyric  and  choric  poetry, 
more  showy  and  striking  in  its  accompaniments,  as  well  as  more 
changeful  in  its  rhythmical  character.  Whatever  se~  subordina- 
condary  effect,  however,  this  newer  species  of  poetry  mulicaiand 
may  have  derived  from  such  helps,  its  primary  effect  aSS^S?-1 
was  produced  by  real  intellectual  or  poetical  excellence  "olds^nd1* 
— by  the  thoughts,  sentiment  and  expression,  not  by  the  n**0111* 
accompaniment.  For  a  long  time  the  musical  composer  and  the 
poet  continued  generally  to  be  one  and  the  same  person;  and 
besides  those  who  have  acquired  sufficient  distinction  to  reach 
posterity,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  were  many  known  only  to 
their  own  contemporaries.  But  with  all  of  them  the  instrument 
and  the  melody  constituted  only  the  inferior  part  of  that  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  music — altogether  subordinate  to  the 
*'  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." l  Exactness  and 
variety  of  rhythmical  pronunciation  gave  to  the  words  their  full 
effect  upon  a  delicate  ear;  but  such  pleasure  of  the  ear  was 
ancillary  to  the  emotion  of  mind  arising  out  of  the  sense  conveyed. 
Complaints  are  made  by  the  poets,  even  so  early  as  500  b.c, 
that  the  accompaniment  was  becoming  too  prominent  But  it  was 
not  until  the  age  of  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  that  the  primitive  relation  between  the 
instrumental  accompaniment  and  the  words  was  really  reversed — 
and  loud  were  the  complaints  to  which  it  gave  rise.2     The  per- 


1  Aristophan.  Nubea,  536. 

AAA'  cvrp  tuu  rot*  htr*a\v  vurrtvovir  iXykvOtv. 

5  See  Pratinas  ap.  Athenseum,  xiv.  p. 


617,  also  p.  636,  and  the  striking  frag- 
ment of  the  lost  comic  poet  Pherekrates, 
in  Plutarch,  De  Muaica,  p.  1141,  con- 
taining the  bitter  remonstrance  of  Music 
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formance  of  the  flute  or  harp  then  became  more  elaborate,  showy, 
and  overpowering,  while  the  words  were  so  put  together  as  to 
show  off  the  player's  execution.  I  notice  briefly  this  subsequent 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth,  by  contrast,  the  truly 
intellectual  character  of  the  original  lyric  and  choric  poetry  of 
Greece ;  and  of  showing  how  much  the  vague  sentiment  arising 
from  mere  musical  sound  was  lost  in  the  more  definite  emotion, 
and  in  the  more  lasting  and  reproductive  combinations,  generated 
by  poetical  meaning. 

The  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short  maxims  or 
seven  wise  sayings  of  Phokylides,  conduct  us  to  the  mention  of  the 
Men*  Seven  Wise  men  of  Greece.     Solon  was  himself  one  of 

the  seven,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  poets  or  composers 
in  verse.1  To  most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an  abundance  of  pithy 
repartees,  together  with  one  short  saying  or  maxim  peculiar  to 
each,  serving  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto.2  Indeed  the  test  of 
an  accomplished  man  about  this  time  was  his  talent  for  singing 
or  reciting  poetry,  and  for  making  smart  and  ready  answers. 
Respecting  this  constellation  of  Wise  Men — who  in  the  next 
century  of  Grecian  history,  when  philosophy  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  discussion  and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with  great  eulogy 
— all  the  statements  are  confused,  in  part  even  contradictory. 
Neither  the  number,  nor  the  names,  are  given  by  all  authors 
alike.  Dikaearchus  numbered  ten,  Hermippus  seventeen :  the 
names  of  Solon  the  Athenian,  Thales  the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the 
Mitylenean,  and  Bias  the  Prienean,  were  comprised  in  all  the 
lists — and  the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato 3  were,  Kleo- 

{Movctik^i)  against  the  wrong  which  she    after  Euripidds. 

had  suffered  from  the  dithyrambist  Me-  1  Bias  of  Pridnd  composed  a  poem  of 
lanippidds:  compare  also  Aristophanes,  j  2000  verses  on  the  condition  of  Ionia 
Nubes,  951-972;  Athenreus,  xiv.  p.  617;  i  (Diogen.  Laert.  i.  85),  from  which  per- 
Horat.  Art.  Poetic.  205 ;  and  W.  M.  >  haps  Herodotus  may  have  derived  (either 
Schmidt,  Diatribe'  in  Dithyrambum,  ch.  !  directly  or  indirectly)  the  judicious  ad- 
viii.  p.  250-265.  i  vice  which  he  ascribes  to  that  philoso- 

Tb  o-ofSapbv  Kal  Trcpirrbv — the  charac-  '  pher  on  tho  occasion  of  the  first  Persian 
ter  of  the  newer  music  (Plutarch,  Agis,  conquest  of  Ionia  (Herod,  i.  170). 
o.  10^) — as  contrasted  with  rb  trtfivbv  ko)  ;  Not  merely  Xenophands  the  philoso- 
inrcphpyov  of  the  old  music  (Plutarch,  pher  (Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  36,  ix.  20), 
De  Musico,  ut  sup.)  :  ostentation  and  ■  but  long  after  him  Parmenides  and  Em- 
affected  display,  against  seriousness  and  ;  pedoklds,  composed  in  verse, 
simplicity.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  j  '  See  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
that  these  reproaches  against  the  more  .  (vi.  128-129)  of  the  way  in  which  Kleis- 
recent  music  of  the  Greeks  were  well-  •  then&s  of  Sikyon  tested  the  comparative 
founded ;  we  may  well  be  rendered  mis-  \  education  (wa/5ei/<m)  of  the  various 
trustful  of  their  accuracy  when  we  hear  ;  suitors  who  came  to  woo  his  daughter — 
similar  remarks  and  contrasts  advanced    ol  81  prfiarripts  tpw  *i%ov  hn<pl  r*  fiov 


with  regard  to  the  music  of  the  last 
three  centuries.  The  character  of  Greek 
poetry  certainly  tended  to  degenerate 


enter}  tea)  r$  Ktyofxtycp  is  rb  fiiirof, 
1  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  28.  p.  343. 
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bulus  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  Myson  of  Chenae,  and  Cheilon  of 
Sparta.  We  cannot  certainly  distribute  among  them  the  sayings 
or  mottos,  upon  which  in  later  days  the  Amphiktyons  conferred 
the  honour  of  inscription  in  the  Delphian  temple — Know  thyself 
— Nothing  too  much — Know  thy  opportunity — Suretyship  is  the 
precursor  of  ruin.  Bias  is  praised  as  an  excellent  judge :  while 
Myson  was  declared  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  be  the  most 
discreet  man  among  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  satirical  poet  Hipponax — this  is  the  oldest  testimony  (540 
b.c.)  which  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  any  of  the  Seven.  But 
Kleobulus  of  lindus,  far  from  being  universally  extolled,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  poet  Simonides  to  be  a  fool.1 

Dikaearchus,  however,  justly  observed,  that  these  Seven  or  Ten 
persons  were  not  Wise  Men  or  Philosophers,  in  the  sense  which 
those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but  persons  of  practical  discernment 
in  reference  to  man  and  society  * — of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as 
their  contemporary  the  fabulist  ^sop,  though  not  employing  the 
same  mode  of  illustration.  Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in 
Grecian  history,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  first  persons  They  were 
who  ever  acquired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded  on  wiS^SSi 
mental  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius  or  effect  JJLJSJSJJ5 
— a  proof  that  political  and  social  prudence  was  be-  JJJJJSi 
ginning  to  be  appreciated  and  admired  on  its  own  *en,ua- 
account  Solon,  Pittakus,  Bias,  and  Thales,  were  all  men  of 
influence — the  first  two  even  men  of  ascendency 8 — in  their  respec- 
tive cities.  Kleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  and  Periander  (by 
some  numbered  among  the  seven)  of  Corinth.  Thales  stands 
distinguished  as  the  earliest  name  in  physical  philosophy,  with 
which  the  other  contemporary  Wise  Men  are  not  said  to  have 
meddled.  Their  celebrity  rests  upon  moral,  social,  and  political 
wisdom  exclusively,  which  came  into  greater  honour  as  the  ethical 
feeling  of  the  Greeks  improved  and  as  their  experience  became 
enlarged. 


1  Hipponax,  Fragm.  77,  34,  ed.  Bergk 
— xat  Surdfavcurfai  Blatrros  rod  npnjWoy 

Kp*lTT*W. 


...... K«i  Mv9»v,  tv  «S»  VoAAmp 

Simonides,  Fr.  6,  ed.  Bergk — pupov 
+*rhs  SZ*  fiovkd.  Diogen.  Laert.  i. 
6.  2. 

Simonidds  treats  Pittakus  with  more 
respect,  though  questioning  an  opinion 
delivered  by  him  (Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk ; 
Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  26.  p.  339). 

YOL.  IIL  G 


1  Dikaearchus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  40. 
fTwerob*  iral  rapoOmicovs  Zfiyjrryra  wo- 
\mfcV  Kod  tpcurrftpiov  (rvy*<riv.  Plutarch, 
Themistokles,  c.  2. 

About  the  story  of  the  tripod,  which 
is  said  to  have  gone  the  round  of  these 
seven  wise  men,  see  Menage  ad  Diogen. 
Laert.  i.  28.  p.  17. 

*  Cicero,  De  Republ.  i.  7 ;  Plutarch, 
in  Delph.  p.  385 ;  Bernhardy,  Qrundriss 
der  Griechischen  Litteratur,  vol,  i.  sect, 
66.  not.  3. 
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In  these  celebrated  names  we  have  social  philosophy  in  its 

Eari  m*.      earty  an(^  ^Qfan^ne  state— in  the  shape  of  homely  say- 

nifesuuton  of  inas  or  admonitions,  either  supposed  to  be  self-evident* 

i  tbe  form     or  to  rest  upon  some  great  authority  divine  or  human, 

of  maxim*.       -  ..  r  •    ?  i_ 

but  neither  accompanied  by  reasons  nor  recognising  any 
appeal  to  inquiry  and  discussion  as  the  proper  test  of  their  rec- 
titude. From  such  incurious  acquiescence,  the  sentiment  to  which 
these  admonitions  owe  their  force,  we  are  partially  liberated  even 
in  the  poet  Simonides  of  Keos,  who  (as  before  alluded  to)  severely 
criticises  the  song  of  Kleobulus  as  well  as  its  author.  The  half- 
subaequent  century  which  followed  the  age  of  Simonides  (the  inter- 
diaiectict  val  between  about  480-430  b.c.)  broke  down  that  senti- 
non.  ucu*"  ment  more  and  more,  by  familiarising  the  public  with 
argumentative  controversy  in  the  public  assembly,  the  popular 
judicature,  and  even  on  the  dramatic  stage.  And  the  increased 
self-working  of  the  Grecian  mind,  thus  created,  manifested  itself 
in  Sokrates,  who  laid  open  all  ethical  and  social  doctrines  to  the 
scrutiny  of  reason,  and  who  first  awakened  among  his  countrymen 
that  love  of  dialectics  which  never  left  them  —  an  analytical 
interest  in  the  mental  process  of  inquiring  out,  verifying,  proving 
and  expounding  truth.  To  this  capital  item  of  human  progress, 
secured  through  the  Greeks — and  through  them  only — to  man- 
kind generally,  our  attention  will  be  called  at  a  later  period  of 
the  history.  At  present  it  is  only  mentioned  in  contrast  with  the 
naked,  dogmatical,  laconism  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  with 
the  simple  enforcement  of  the  early  poets — a  state  in  which 
morality  has  a  certain  place  in  the  feelings,  but  no  root,  even 
among  the  superior  minds,  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  reason. 

The  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Solon  (660-580  B.C.) 
I£CI5T of  seems,  as  has  been  remarked  in  my  former  volume,  to 
writing-  be  the  period  in  which  writing  first  came  to  be  applied 
went  of  to  Greek  poems — to  the  Homeric  poems  among  the 
poskfoST"  number ;  and  shortly  after  the  end  of  that  period,  com- 
mences the  aera  of  compositions  without  metre  or  prose.  The 
philosopher  Pherekydes  of  Syros,  about  550  B.c,  is  called  by 
some  the  earliest  prose-writer.  But  no  prose-writer  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  acquired  any  celebrity — seemingly  none 
earlier  than  Hekataeus  of  Miletus,1  about  510-490  b.c. — prose 
being  a  subordinate  and  ineffective  species  of  composition,  not 
always  even  perspicuous,  and  requiring  no  small  practice  before 

1  Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  57.    Suidas  v.  ,Ejcora?o$. 
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the  power  was  acquired  of  rendering  it  interesting.1    Down  to  the 
generation  preceding  Sokrates,  the  poets  continued  to  be  the 
grand  leaders  of  the  Greek  mind.     Until  then,  nothing  was  taught 
to  youth  except  to  read,  to  remember,  to  recite  musically  and 
rhythmically,   and  to   comprehend,   poetical    composition.      The 
comments  of  preceptors  addressed  to  their  pupils  may  probably 
have  become  fuller  and  more  instructive,  but  the  text  still  con- 
tinued to  be  epic  or  lyric  poetry.    These  were  the  best  masters 
for  acquiring  a  full   command  of  the  complicated  accent  and 
rhythm  of  the  Greek  language,  so  essential  to  an  educated  man 
in  ancient  times,  and  so  sure  to  be   detected   if  not  properly 
acquired.     Not  to  mention  the  Choliambist  Hipponax,  who  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  with  the  devil  of  Archilochus,  and  in  part 
also  with  Us  genius — Anakreon,  Ibykus,   Pindar,  Bacchylides, 
Simonides,  and  the  dramatists  of  Athens,  continue  the  line  of 
eminent  poets  without  intermission.     After  the  Persian  war,  the 
requirements  of  public  speaking  created  a  class  of  rhetorical 
teachers,  whilef  the  gradual  spread  of  physical  philosophy  widened 
the  range  of  instruction ;  so  that  prose  composition,  for  speech  or 
for  writing,  occupied  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  attention 
of  men,  and  was  gradually  wrought  up  to  high  perfection,  such 
as  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  Herodotus.    But  before  it  became 
thus  improved,  and  acquired  that  style  which  was  the  condition  of 
wide-spread  popularity,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  had  been  silently 
used  as  a  means  of  recording  information,  and  that  neither  the 
large  mass  of  geographical  matter  contained  in  the  Periegesis 
of  Hekateus,  nor  the  map  first  prepared  by  his  contemporary 
Anaximander,  could  have  been   presented  to  the  world,  without 
the  previous  labours  of  unpretending  prose  writers,  who  set  down 
the  mere  results  of  their  own  experience.     The  acquisition  of 
prose-writing,  commencing  as  it  does  about  the  age  of  Peisis- 
tratus,  is  not  less  remarkable  as  an  evidence  of  past,  than  as  a 
means  of  future,  progress. 

Of  that  splendid  genius  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  which 
shone  forth  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Fi«tbe- 
first  lineaments  only  are  discoverable  between  600-560  GreciaEVrt, 
n.a,   in   Corinth,   jEgina,  Samos,  Chios,  Ephesus,  &c — enough 
however  to  give  evidence  of  improvement  and  progress.     Glaukus 
of  Chios  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  welding  iron,  and 


1  H.  Ritter  (Gesohichte  der  Philoso- 
phic, ch.  vi.  p.  243)  has  some  pood  re- 
marks on  the  difficulty  and  obscurity 
of  the  early  Greek  prose-writers,  in  re- 


ference to  the  darkness  of  expression 
and  meaning  universally  charged  upoi* 
the  philosopher  Herakleitus. 

a  2 
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Rhoekus  or  his  son  Theodoras  of  Samoa  the  art  of  casting  copper 
or  brass  in  a  mould.  Both  these  discoveries,  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out,  appear  to  date  a  little  before  600  b.c.!  The  primitive 
memorial  erected  in  honour  of  a  god  did  not  even  pretend  to 
be  an  image,  but  was  often  nothing  more  than  a  pillar,  a  board, 
a  shapeless  stone,  a  post,  &c,  fixed  so  as  to  mark  and  consecrate 
the  locality,  and  receiving  from  the  neighbourhood  respectful  care 
and  decoration  as  well  as  worship.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real 
statue,  though  of  the  rudest  character,  carved  in  wood ;  and  the 
families  of  carvers — who  from  father  to  son,  exercised  this  pro- 
fession, represented  in  Attica  by  the  name  of  Daedalus  and  in 
JEginsL  by  the  name  of  Smili3 — adhered  long  with  strict  exactness 
to  the  consecrated  type  of  each  particular  god.  Gradually  the 
Restricted  w*8h  g*ew  UP  *°  change  the  material,  as  well  as  to  cor- 
2rt7c»t£0f  rect  t"ie  rudeness,  of  such  primitive  idols.  Sometimes 
JJJJ^.  the  original  wood  was  retained  as  the  material,  but 
ouuon*.  covered  in  part  with  ivory  or  gold — in  other  cases 
marble  or  metal  was  substituted.  Dipoenus  and  Skyllis  of  Krete 
acquired  renown  as  workers  in  marble  about  the  50th  Olympiad 
(580  B.C.).  From  them  downwards,  a  series  of  names  may  be 
traced,  more  or  less  distinguished ;  moreover  it  seems  about  the 
same  period  that  the  earliest  temple-offerings,  in  works  of  art 
properly  so  called,  commence — the  golden  statue  of  Zeus,  and  the 
large  carved  chest,  dedicated  by  the  Kypselids  of  Corinfh  at 
Olympia.2     The  pious  associations,  however,  connected  with  the 


1  See  0.  Miiller,  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,  sect.  61 ;  Sillig,  Catalogue  Ar- 
tificum — under  Theoddrus  and  Teleklds. 

Thiersch  (Epochen  der  Bildenden 
Kunst,  p.  182-190,  2nd  edit.)  places 
Rhoekus  near  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
corded Olympiads;  and  supposes  two 
artiste  named  Theodoras,  one  the  grand- 
son of  the  other ;  but  this  seems  to  me 
not  sustained  by  any  adequate  authority 
(for  the  loose  chronology  of  Pliny  about 
the  Samian  school  of  artists  is  not 
more  trustworthy  than  about  the  Chian 
school — compare  xxxv.  12.  and  xxxvi. 
3),  and  moreover  intrinsically  impro- 
bable. Herodotus  (i,  51)  speaks  of 
"  the  Samian  Theodoras,"  and  seems  to 
have  known  only  one  person  so  called  ; 
Piodorua  (i.  98)  and  Pausanias  (x.  38, 
3)  give  different  accounts  of  Theoddrus, 
but  the  positive  evidence  does  not  enable 
us  to  verify  the  genealogies  either  of 
Thiersch  or  O.  Muller,  Herodotus  (iv. 
152)  mentions  the  'Hpaiov  at  Samoa  in 


connexion  with  events  near  Olymp.  37  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  great 
temple  which  he  himself  saw,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later,  had  been  begun 
before  Olymp.  37,  as  Thiersch  would 
infer.  The  statement  of  0.  Miiller,  that 
this  temple  was  begun  in  Olymp.  35,  is 
not  authenticated  (Arch,  der  Kunst, 
sect.  53). 

8  Pausanias  tells  us  distinctly  that 
this  chest  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by 
the  Kypselids,  descendants  ofKypselus; 
and  tniB  seems  credible  enough.  But 
he  also  tells  us  that  this  was  the  iden- 
tical chest  in  which  the  infant  Kypselus 
had  been  conoealed,  believing  this  story 
as  told  in  Herodotus  (v.  92).  In  this 
latter  belief  I  cannot  go  along  with 
him,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any 
evidence  for  believing  the  chest  to  have 
been  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
persons  who  dedicated  it— in  spite  of 
the  opinions  of  0.  Miiller  and  Thiersch 
to  the  contrary  (0.  Miiller,  Archaol.  der 
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old  type  were  so  strong,  that  the  hand  of  the  artist  was  greatly 
restrained  in  dealing  with  statues  of  the  gods.  It  was  in  statues 
of  men,  especially  in  those  of  the  victors  at  Olympia  and  other 
sacred  games,  that  genuine  ideas  of  beauty  were  first  aimed  at 
and  in  part  attained,  from  whence  they  passed  afterwards  to  the 
statues  of  the  gods.  Such  statues  of  the  athletes  seem  to  com- 
mence somewhere  between  Olympiad  53-58  (568-548  B.C.). 

It  is  not  until  the  same  interval  of  time  (between  600-550  B.C.) 
that  we   find  any  traces  of  these  architectural  monu-  Monumental 
ments,  by  which  the  more  important  cities  in  Greece  tE^t££-to 
afterwards    attracted  to  themselves  so   much   renown.  JgSSn?6 
The  two  greatest  temples  in  Greece  known  to  Hero-  tuiyB-c- 
dotus  were,  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Hcraeon  at  Samoa. 
Of  these  the  former  seems   to   have   been   commenced,  by  the 
Samian  Theodoras,  about  600  b.c. — the   latter,   begun   by   the 
Samian  Rhoekus,  can  hardly  be  traced  to  any  higher  antiquity. 
The  first  attempts  to  decorate  Athens   by  such   additions   pro- 
ceeded from  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  near  the  same  time.     As 
iar  as  we  can  judge,  too,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  the 
temples  of  Paestum  in  Italy  and  Selinus  in  Sicily  seem  to  fall  in 
this  same  century.      Of  painting   during  these  early  centuries, 
nothing  can  be  affirmed.     It  never  at  any  time  reached  the  same 
perfection  as  sculpture,  and  we  may  presume  that  its  years  of 
.  infancy  were  at  least  equally  rude. 

The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art  subsequently,  and 
the  great  perfection  of  Grecian  artists,  are  facts  of  great  importance 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ;  while  in  J[t  a7alan 
regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  these  facts  not  only  SeiESi? 
acted  powerfully  on  the  taste  of  the  people,  but  were  union- 
also  valuable  indirectly  as  the  common  boast  of  Hellenism,  and 
as  supplying  one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy  as  well  as  of  mutual 
pride,  among  its  widely-dispersed  sections.     It  is  the  paucity  and 
weakness  of  such   bonds  which  renders   the  history  of  Greece, 
prior  to  560  b.c,  little  better  than  a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated 
threads,  each  attached  to  a  separate  city.     The  increased  range 
of  joint  Hellenic  feeling  and  action,  upon  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently enter,  though  arising  doubtless  in  great  measure  from  new 
and   common  dangers  threatening   many   cities  at  once  —  also 
springs  in  part  from  those  other  causes  which  have  been  enume- 
rated in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on  the  Grecian  mind.     It  proceeds 

Kunst,  sect.  57;  Thiersch,  Epochen  der  Griechischen  Kunst,  p.  169,  2nd  edit.: 
P&usan.  v.  17,  2). 
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from  the  stimulus  applied  to  all  the  common  feelings  in  religion, 
art,  and  recreation — from  the  gradual  formation  of  national  fes- 
tivals, appealing  in  various  ways  to  such  tastes  and  sentiments 
as  animated  every  Hellenic  bosom — from  the  inspirations  of  men 
of  genius,  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied 
more  or  less  in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the  youth, 
training  for  the  chorus,  and  ornament  for  the  locality — from  the 
gradual  expansion  of  science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  during  the 
coming  period  of  this  history,  which  rendered  one  city  the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  Greece,  and  brought  to  Isokrates  and  Plato 
pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  It  was 
this  fund  of  common  tastes,  tendencies,  and  aptitudes,  which 
caused  the  social  atoms  of  Hellas  to  gravitate  towards  each  other, 
and  which  enabled  the  Greeks  to  become  something  better  and 
greater  than  an  aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities  like  the 
Thracians  or  Phrygians.  And  the  creation  of  such  common, 
extra-political,  Hellenism,  is  the  most  interesting  phenomenon 
which  the  historian  has  to  point  out  in  the  early  period  now  under 
our  notice.  He  is  called  upon  to  dwell  upon  it  the  more  forcibly 
because  the  modern  reader  has  generally  no  idea  of  national 
union  without  political  union  —  an  association  foreign  to  the 
Greek  mind.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  find  a  song-writer  put 
forward  as  an  active  instrument  of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens, 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  those  poets,  whom  we  have  briefly 
passed  in  review,  by  enriching  the  common  language  and  by  cir- 
culating from  town  to  town  either  in  pereon  or  in  their  compo- 
sitions, contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  at 
a  time  when  there  were  few  circumstances  to  co-operate  with  them, 
and  when  the  causes  tending  to  perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the 
ascendant 
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GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PEISISTRATUS  AND  HIS  SONS  AT  ATHENS. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  period  of 
Grecian  history,  beginning  with  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens 
and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made  himself  despot 
of  Athens  in  560  b.c.    He  died  in  527  b.c.,  and  was  pcw8t™tus 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hippias,  who  was  deposed  and  I^a,"*^ 
expelled  in  510  b.c,  thus  making  an  entire  space  of  ^l£J£{J 
fifty  years  between  the  first  exaltation  of  the  father  and  2^1231 
the  final  expulsion   of  the   son.      These   chronological  •<»"»• 
points  are  settled  on  good  evidence.     But  the  thirty-three  years 
covered  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  are  interrupted  by  two  periods 
of  exile,  one  of  them  lasting  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  other, 
five   years;   and  the   exact  place  of  the   years  of  exile,  being 
nowhere  laid  down  upon  authority,  has   been   differently  deter- 
mined by  the  conjectures  of  chronologers.1     Partly  from  this  half* 
known  chronology,  partly  from  a  very  scanty  collection  of  facts, 
the  history  of  the  half- century  now  before  us  can  only  be  given 
very  imperfectly.     Nor  can  we  wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when 
we  find  that  even  among  the  Athenians  themselves,  only  a  century 
afterwards,  statements  the  most  incorrect  and  contradictory  re- 
specting the  Peisistratids  were  in  circulation,  as  Thucydides  dis- 
tinctly, and  somewhat  reproachfully,  acquaints  us. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  Solonian  constitution,  whereby  the  annual  Senate 
of  Four   Hundred  had   been   created,   and  the  public  feeiingin    . 
assembly  (preceded  in  its  action  as  well  as  aided  and  accession  of 
regulated   by   this  senate)   invested   with   a  power   of  "** 

exacting  responsibility  from  the  magistrates  after  their  year  of 
office.  The  seeds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  had  thus  been 
sown,  and  no  doubt  the  administration  of  the  archons  had  been 


1  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen. 
toI.  ii.  Appendix,  c.  2.  p.  201)  has  stated 
and  discussed  the  different  opinions  on 


the  chronology  of  Peisistratus  and  his 
sons. 
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practically  softened  by  it.  Yet  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  demo- 
cratical  sentiment  had  yet  been  created.  A  hundred  years  hence, 
we  shall  find  that  sentiment  unanimous  and  potent  among  the 
enterprising  masses  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  and  shall  be  called 
upon  to  listen  to  loud  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
"  that  angry,  waspish,  intractable  little  old  man,  Demus  of  Pnyx  " 
— so  Aristophanes l  calls  the  Athenian  people  to  their  faces,  with 
a  freedom  which  shows  that  he  at  least  counted  on  their  good 
temper.  But  between  560-510  B.C.  the  people  are  as  passive  in 
respect  to  political  rights  and  securities  as  the  most  strenuous 
lenemy  of  democracy  could  desire,  and  the  government  is  trans- 
ferred from  hand  to  hand  by  bargains  and  cross-changes  between 
two  or  three  powerful  men,2  at  the  head  of  partisans  who  echo 
their  voices,  espouse  their  personal  quarrels,  and  draw  the  sword 
at  their  command.  It  was  this  ancient  constitution — Athens  as  it 
stood  before  the  Athenian  democracy — which  the  Macedonian 
Antipater  professed  to  restore  in  322  b.c,  when  he  caused  the 
majority  of  the  poorer  citizens  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the 
political  franchise.8 

By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,4  Peisistratus 
Retirement  had  obtained  from  the  public  assembly  a  guard  which 
tJ^d*™"  he  bad  employed  to  acquire  forcible  possession  of  the 
^taSS^te  acropolis.  He  thus  became  master  of  the  administra- 
b  reiiuuted.  ^\ou  .  ^  jje  employed  his  power  honourably  and  well, 

not  disturbing  the  existing  forms  farther  than  was  necessary  to 
ensure  to  himself  full  mastery.  Nevertheless  we  may  see  by  the 
verses  of  Solon  *  (the  only  contemporary  evidence  which  we  pos- 
sess), that  the  prevalent  sentiment  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  his  recent  proceeding,  and  that  there  was  in  many  minds  a 
strong  feeling  both  of  terror  and  aversion,  which  presently  mani- 


1  'Aypoucoc  bpyrfv,  *vafu>Tpa»£,  offprfgoAoc 
AJ}poc  OfwciTi^,  tvmcokov  ytpovriov. — 

Aristoph.  Equit  41. 

I  meed  hardly  mention  that  the  Pnyx 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Athenian 
public  assemblies  were  held, 

*  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign,  c. 
15.  p.  858)  is  angry  with  Herodotus  for 
imparting  so  petty  and  personal  a  cha- 
racter to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Alkmseonids  and  Peisistratus:  his  severe 
remarks  in  that  treatise,  however,  tend 
almost  always  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  histo- 
rian. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  27.    bwitpt- 


varro  <pi\tay  t<r«r9cu  rots  'KBifvaiois  teal 
{v/t/iax^oy,  4k9oviti  plr  robs  ircpl  Atyto- 
oticVi)  Kal  'Txtpl&riy,  Toktrcvofifrots  8c  tV 
xdrptov  inch  ri^/xaros  woAircfay,  8c- 
|apcVotf  8c  Qpovpkv  elf  r^r  Movruxfap, 
fr<  8c  xp^/iara  rov  iroAcftov  *al  fafila* 
vpo<r*KTl<raaiy.  Compare  Diodor.  zviii. 
18. 

Twelve  thousand  of  the  poorer  citizens 
were  disfranchised  by  this  change  (Plu- 
tarch, Phokion,  c.  28). 

4  See  the  preceding  volume,  ch.  xi. 
p.  207. 

5  Solon,  Fragm.  10.  ed.  Bergk. — 

Et  W  wtw6v0an  AvypA  ii   vpLtriprpr  Katc&mfra, 
Mifri  tact  rovrwr  potpay  inaft&pen,  fcc 
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fested  itself  in  the  armed  coalition  of  his  two  rivals— -Megakles  at 
the  head  of  the  Parali  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board,  and  Lykur- 
gus  at  the  head  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  plain.  As  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  formed  a  force  too  powerful  for  Peisis- 
tratus  to  withstand,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  after  no  long 
possession  of  his  despotism.  But  the  time  came  (how  soon  we 
cannot  tell)  when  the  two  rivals  who  had  expelled  him  quarrelled. 
Megakles  made  propositions  to  Peisistratus,  inviting  him  to  resume 
the  sovereignty,  promising  his  own  aid,  and  stipulating  that  Peisis- 
tratus should  marry  his  daughter.  The  conditions  being  accepted, 
a  plan  was  laid  between  the  two  new  allies  for  carrying  them  into 
effect,  by  a  novel  stratagem — since  the  simulated  wounds  and 
pretence  of  personal  danger  were  not  likely  to  be  played  off  a 
second  time  with  success.  The  two  conspirators  clothed  a  stately 
woman,  six  feet  high,  named  Phye,  in  the  panoply  and  costume 
of  Athene — surrounded  her  with  the  processional  accompaniments 
belonging  to  the  goddess — and  placed  her  in  a  chariot  with 
Peisistratus  by  her  side.  In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  and  his 
adherents  approached  the  city  and  drove  up  to  the  acropolis, 
preceded  by  heralds,  who  cried  aloud  to  the  people, — "  Athenians, 
receive  ye  cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athene  has  honoured 
above  all  other  men,  and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own 
acropolis."  The  people  in  the  city  received  the  reputed  goddess 
with  implicit  belief  and  demonstrations  of  worship,  while  among 
the  country  cantons  the  report  quickly  spread  that  Athene  had 
appeared  in  person  to  restore  Peisistratus ;  who  thus  found  him- 
self, without  even  a  show  of  resistance,  in  possession  of  the 
acropolis  and  of  the  government  His  own  party,  united  with 
that  of  Megakles,  were  powerful  enough  to  maintain  him,  when 
he  had  once  acquired  possession.  And  probably  all,  except  the 
leaders,  sincerely  believed  in  the  epiphany  of  the  goddess,  which 
came  to  be  divulged  as  having  been  a  deception,  only  after  Peisis- 
tratus and  Megakles  had  quarrelled.1 


1  Herodot.  i.  60.  teal  iv  r$  &rr*X 
T9t$6fuyoi  t^k  yvvaxKa  tlvai  abr^w  r^v 
$ibv,  Tpo<r*6xoyr4  rt  tV  fodpanrov  teal 
4&4*orTo  rhy  Hualcrrparov.  A  state- 
ment (Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  609)  represents 
PhvG  to  have  become  afterwards  the 
wire  of  Hipparohus. 

Of  thi*  remarkable  story,  not  the  least 
remarkable  part  is  the  criticism  with 
which  Herodotus  himself  accompanies 
it.  He  treats  it  as  a  proceeding  infi- 
nitely silly  (wprjyfia  §l^Bi<Trarovt  &s  iyit 


cvplfftcat,  fuuepy)  ;  he  cannot  conceive 
how  Greeks,  so  much  superior  to  bar- 
barians— and  even  Athenians,  the  cle- 
verest of  all  the  Greeks — could  have 
fallen  into  such  a  trap.  To  him  the 
story  was  told  as  a  deception  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  did  not  perhaps  take 
pains  to  put  himself  into  the  state  of 
feeling  of  those  original  spectators  who 
saw  the  chariot  approach,  without  any 
warning  or  preconceived  suspicion.  But 
even    allowing  for  this,  his    criticism 
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The  daughter  of  Megakles,  according  to  agreement,  quickly 
became  the  wife  of  Peisistratus,  but  she  bore  him  no  children.  It 
became  known  that  her  husband,  having  already  adult  eons  by 
a  former  marriage,  and  considering  that  the  Kylonian  curse  rested 
upon  all  the  Alkmaeonid  family,  did  not  intend  that  she  should 
Qoarreiof  become  a  mother.1  Megakles  was  so  incensed  at  this 
SuhtK111*  behaviour,  that  he  not  only  renounced  his  alliance  with 
— Ku££l!!d  Peisistratus,  but  even  made  his  peace  with  the  third 
retirement,  party,  the  adherents  of  Lykurgus  —  and  assumed  so 
menacing  an  attitude,  that  the  despot  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
Attica.     He  retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  remained 


brings  to  our  view  the  alteration  and 
enlargement  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  Greek  mind  during  the  century  be- 
tween Peisistratus  and  Perikles.  Doubt- 
less neither  the  latter  nor  any  of  his 
contemporaries  could  have  succeeded  in 
a  similar  trick. 

The  fact,  and  the  criticism  upon  it, 
now  before  us,  are  remarkably  illus- 
trated by  an  analogous  case  recounted 
in  a  previous  chapter  (vol.  ii.  chap, 
viii.).  Nearly  at  the  same  period  as 
this  stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  Argoians  agreed  to 
decide,  by  a  combat  of  three  hundred 
■elect  champions,  the  dispute  between 
them  as  to  the  territory  of  Kynuria. 
The  combat  actually  took  place,  and 
the  heroism  of  Othryades,  sole  Spartan 
survivor,  has  been  already  recounted. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (shortly  after  or  near  upon 
the  period  when  we  may  conceive  the 
history  of  Herodotus  to  have  been 
finished)  the  Argeians,  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Lacedaemon,  introduced  as 
a  clause  into  it  the  liberty  of  reviving 
their  pretensions  to  Kynuria,  and  of 
again  deciding  the  dispute  by  a  combat 
of  select  champions.  To  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  that  time  this  appeared 
extreme  folly  —  the  very  proceeding 
which  had  been  actually  resorted  to  a 
century  before.  Here  is  another  case, 
in  which  the  change  in  the  point  of 
view,  and  the  increased  positive  ten- 
dencies in  the  Greek  mind,  are  brought 
to  our  notice  not  less  forcibly  than  by 
the  criticism  of  Herodotus  upon  Phy&- 
Athene. 

Istrus  (one  of  the  Atthido-graphers 
of  the  third  century  B.C.)  and  Antikles 
published  books  respecting  the  personal 
manifestations  or  epiphanies  of  the  gods 
— *At6\\wos  iwifavtUu :  see  Istri  Frag- 


ment. 33-37,  ed.  Didot.  If  Peisistratus 
and  Megakles  had  never  quarrelled, 
their  joint  stratagem  might  have  con- 
tinued to  pass  for  a  genuine  epiphany, 
and  might  have  been  included  as  such 
in  the  work  of  Istrus.  I  will  add,  that 
the  real  presence  of  the  gods,  at  the 
festivals  celebrated  in  their  honour,  was 
an  idea  continually  brought  before  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  fully  believed  the 
epiphany  of  the  god  Pan  to  Pheidip- 
pides  the  courier  on  his  march  to  Sparta 
a  little  before  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(Herodot.  vL  105.  koI  ravra  tA9r\va'iOi 
ici<rT*v<TayTts  tlvcu  kKifiia),  and  even 
Herodotus  himself  does  not  controvert 
it,  though  he  relaxes  the  positive  cha- 
racter of  history  so  far  as  to  add — "as 
Pheidippides  himself  said  and  recounted 
publicly  to  the  Athenians."  His  inform- 
ants in  this  case  were  doubtless  sincere 
believers  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Phy6, 
the  story  was  told  to  him  at  first  as  a 
fabrication. 

At  Gela  in  Sicily,  seemingly  not  long 
before  this  restoration  of  Peisistratus, 
Telinds  (ancestor  of  the  despot  Gelon) 
had  brought  back  some  exiles  to  Gela, 
"without  any  armed  force,  but  merely 
through  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  subterranean  god- 
desses " $Xwy  oMffU^r   foUpStV   SfSPOfUP, 

AAA'  Ipk  Tointtov  r&y  Q*&v — robroiai  ft* 
&v  vivvvos  ibr,  icarfryoye  (Herodot.  vii. 
153).  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  the 
details  which  he  had  heard  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  restoration  at  Gela 
was  brought  about;  but  his  general  lan- 
guage intimates  that  thev  were  remark- 
able details,  and  they  might  have  illus- 
trated the  Btory  of  Phyd-Athdnd. 

1  Herodot.  i.  61.  Peisistratus — ^X^l 
ol  oh  Karb.  y6fior. 
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no  less  than  ten  years,  employed  in  making  preparations  for  a 
forcible  return,  and  exercising,  even  while  in  exile,  a  degree  of 
influence  much  exceeding  that  of  a  private  man.  He  not  only 
lent  valuable  aid  to  Lygdamis  of  Naxos l  in  constituting  himself 
despot  of  that  island,  but  possessed,  we  know  not  how,  the  means 
of  rendering  important  service  to  different  cities,  Thebes  in  par- 
ticular. They  repaid  him  by  large  contributions  of  money  to 
aid  in  hie  re-establishment :  mercenaries  were  hired  from  Argos, 
and  the  Naxian  Lygdamis  came  himself  both  with  money  and 
with  troops.  Thus  equipped  and  aided,  Peisistratus  landed  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  How  the  Athenian  government  had  been 
conducted  during  his  ten  years'  absence,  we  do  not  know;  but 
the  leaders  of  it  permitted  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Mara- 
thon, and  to  assemble  his  partisans  both  from  the  city  and  from 
the  country.  It  was  not  until  he  broke  up  from  Marathon  and 
had  reached  Pallene  on  his  way  to  Athens,  that  they  took  the 
field  against  him.  Moreover,  their  conduct,  even  when  the  two 
armies  were  near  together,  must  have  been  either  ex-  ms  second 
tremely  negligent  or  corrupt ;  for  Peisistratus  found  restoration. 
means  to  attack  them  unprepared,  routing  their  forces  almost 
without  resistance.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  have  altogether  the 
air  of  a  concerted  betrayal.  For  the  defeated  troops,  though 
unpursued,  are  said  to  have  dispersed  and  returned  to  their 
homes  forthwith,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  Peisistratus, 
who  marched  on  to  Athens,  and  found  himself  a  third  time  ruler.2 
On  this  third  successful  entry,  he  took  vigorous  precautions  for 
rendering  his  seat  permanent  The  Alkraaeonidae  and  their  imme- 
diate partisans  retired  into  exile :  but  he  seized  the  children  of 
those  who  remained  and  whose  sentiments  he  suspected,  as  hos- 
tages for  the  behaviour  of  their  parents,  and  placed  them  in 
Naxos  under  the  care  of  Lygdamis.  Moreover  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  powerful  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  paid  his  strong 
by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people  :8  and  he  was  careful  to  f^TcSS? 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  gods  by  a  purification  of  the  fl£uon$" 
sacred  island  of  Delos.  All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  Delo§* 
been  buried  within  sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  were  exhumed 
and  reinterred  farther  off.  At  this  time  the  Delian  festival — 
attended  by  the  Asiatic  Ionians  and  the  islanders,  and  with  which 


1  About  Lygdamis,  see  Athenseus, 
viiL  p.  348,  and  his  citation  from  the 
lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Grecian 
TloKtruai;  also  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  5.  1. 

*  Herodot.  i.  63. 


3  Herodot.  i.  64.  iviKovpoiai  re  woA- 
\oi<ri,  Kal  xPW&t**  <rw66oi<rit  rw¥  fihf 
ain6$*y,  ray  8i  Ato  2rpvfiovcs  tmdpov 
vpoci6yr»y. 
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Athens  was  of  course  peculiarly  connected — must  have  been 
beginning  to  decline  frotTite  pristine  magnificence;  for  the  sub- 
jugation  of  the  continental  Ionic  cities  by  Cyrus  had  been  already 
achieved,  and  the  power  of  Samos,  though  increased  under  the 
despot  Polykrates,  seems  to  have  increased  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  ruin  of  the  smaller  Ionic  islands.  Partly  from  the  same 
feelings  which  led  to  the  purification  of  Delos — partly  as  an  act 
of  party  revenge — Peisistratus  caused  the  houses  of  the  Alk- 
maeonids  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disinterred  and  cast  out  of 
the  country.1 

This  third  and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  lasted 
several  years,  until  his  death  in  527  b.c.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
so  mild  in  its  character,  that  he  once  even  suffered  himself  to  be 
cited  for  trial  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus ;  yet  as  we  know 
that  he  had  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  construe 
this  eulogium  comparatively  rather  than  positively.  Thucydides 
Miidde-  affirms  that  both  he  and  his  sons  governed  in  a  wise 
Pebutratus.  and  virtuous  spirit,  levying  from  the  people  only  an 
income-tax  of  five  per  cent.8    This  is  high  praise  coming  from 


1  Isokrates,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  c.  351. 

*  For  the  statement  of  Boeckh,  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  Peisi- 
stratus had  levied  a  tythe  or  tax  of  ten 
per  cent.,  and  that  his  sons  reduced  it 
to  the  half,  I  find  no  sufficient  warrant : 
certainly  the  spurious  letter  of  Peisistra- 
tus to  Solon  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (i. 
53)  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  prov- 
ing anything.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  B.  iii.  c.  6  (i.  351  German); 
Dr.  Arnold  ad  Thucyd.  vi.  34  ;  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Gr.  ch.  xi.  p.  72-74. 
Idomeneus  (ap.  Athens,  xii.  p.  533) 
considers  the  sons  of  Peisistratus  to  have 
indulged  in  pleasures  to  an  extent  more 
costly  and  oppressive  to  the  people  than 
their  father. 

Herodotus  (i.  G4)  tells  ub  that  Pei- 
sistratus brought  mercenary  soldiers 
from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he  levied 
the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica* — 
4jl{>lfa<r*  r^iv  rvpayvlUa  4iriKovpoi<rl  re 
iroXAotiri,  K<d  -xfr^pjimv  <rvv6$oi<Ti,  rwv 
ficv  ain6$iv,  r&v  5i  kvh  1rpvfiovo%  wo- 
rafiov  <rvyi6rr»y.  On  this  passage,  ap- 
parently, Dr.  Thirlwall  has  founded  a 
statement  (p.  68),  for  which  in  my  first 
edition  I  did  not  perceive  his  authority 
— "  He  (Peisistratus)  possessed  lands  on 
the  Strymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded 


a  large  revenue."  The  words  of  Hero- 
dotus undoubtedly  justify  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's  construction:  but  they  are  also 
consistent  with  a  different  construction, 
which  appears  to  me  in  this  case  the 
truer  one;  referring  rmw  filv  to  xp1!" 
fxdrwv,  and  rww  8i  to  iviKoipoiai. 
"Peisistratus  collected  the. mercenary 
soldiers  from  the  Strymon,  and  the 
money  at  home."  If  he  wanted  mer- 
cenaries, the  bank  of  the  Strymon,  with 
the  Thracian  population  adjoining,  was 
the  natural  place  to  seek  them.  But  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  "  he 
possessed  lands  on  the  Strymon  which 
vielded  him  a  large  revenue."  If  this 
is  to  be  admitted,  we  must  suppose  him 
to  have  founded,  or  to  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  founding,  a  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon:  for  large  pri- 
vate landed  property,  possessed  by  a 
man  in  the  territory  of  a  foreign  city, 
was  at  that  time  a  thing  rare  indeed,  if 
not  altogether  unknown.  But  if  Pei- 
sistratus had  established  any  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  we 
must  surely  have  heard  more  of  it 
afterwards.  It  would  have  been  retained 
by  Hippias  when  expelled  from  Athens; 
and  Herodotus  (v.  65-94)  would  surely 
have  told  us  something  about  it  on  that 
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such  an  authority,  though  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  make  some 
allowance  for  the  circumstance  of  Thucydides  being  connected, 
by  descent  with  the  Peisistratid  family.1  The  judgement  of 
Herodotus  is  also  very  favourable  respecting  Peisistratus ;  that  of 
Aristotle  favourable,  yet  qualified,  since  he  includes  these  despots 
among  the  list  of  those  who  undertook  public  and  sacred  works 
with  the  deliberate  view  of  impoverishing  as  well  as  of  occupying 
their  subjects.  This  supposition  is  countenanced  by  the  pro- 
digious scale  upon  which  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens 
was  begun  by  Peisistratus — a  scale  much  exceeding  either  the 
Parthenon  or  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias ;  both  of  which,  never- 
theless, were  erected  in  later  times,  when  the  means  of  Athens 
were  decidedly  larger 8  and  her  disposition  to  demonstrative  piety 
certainly  no  way  diminished.  It  was  left  by  him  unfinished,  nor 
was  it  ever  completed  until  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian  under- 
took the  task.  Moreover,  Peisistratus  introduced  the  greater 
Panathenaic  festival,  solemnized  every  four  years,  in  the  third 
Olympic  year:  the  annual  Panathenaic  festival,  henceforward 
called  the  Lesser,  was  still  continued. 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length,  the  care  which 
he  bestowed  in  procuring  full  and  correct  copies  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  recitation  of  them  at  the 
Panathenaic  festival, — a  proceeding,  for  which  we  owe  him  much 
gratitude,  but  which  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneously  interpreted 
by  various  critics.  He  probably  also  collected  the  works  of  other 
poets — called  by  Aulus  Gellius,3  in  language  not  well-suited  to 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  a  library  thrown  open  to  the  public     The 


occasion.  Moreover,  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  was  a  capital  position,  more 
coveted  than  almost  any  other  by  en- 
terprising Greeks,  and  stoutly  main- 
tained by  the  Edonian  Thracians.  Had 
there  been  any  settlement  established 
there  by  Peisistratus,  we  must  have 
found  some  mention  of  it  either  from 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  when  they 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  Histneus, 
Aristagoras,  and  the  Athenians,  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  settlement 
of  the  locality,  and  ending  at  last  in  the 
foundation  of  Amphipolis  (Herodot.  v. 
11,  23,  94;  Thucyd.  iv.  102). 

1  Hermippus  (ap.  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thu- 
cyd. p.  ix.),  and  the  Scholiast  on  Thucyd. 
i.  20,  affirm  that  Thucydides  was  con- 
nected by  relationship  with  the  Pei-. 
sistratidae.  His  manner  of  speaking  of 
them  certainly  lends  countenance  to  the 
assertion;  not  merely  as  he  twice  notices 


their  history,  once  briefly  (i.  20)  and 
again  at  considerable  length  (vi.  54-59), 
though  it  does  not  lie  within  the  direct 
compass  of  his  period — but  also  as  he 
so  emphatically  annnounces  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  their  family  rela- 
tions—"Ort  lit  Tf}€<T&{naTos  &v  'linrlas 
%pt*y,  el  libs  fity  tccd  iucojj  i.Kpi$4<rrtpoy 
IkKXov  l(TxvpK°H-^1  (vi.  55). 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  9,  21)  mentions 
it  as  a  report  (<pouri)  that  Peisistratus 
obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  before 
the  Areopagus;  Plutarch  adds  that  the 
person  who  had  summoned  him  did  not 
appear  to  bring  the  cause  to  trial  (Vit. 
Solon.  3 1 ),  which  is  not  at  all  surprising : 
compare  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  57. 

*  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  9,4;  Diksearchus, 
Vita  Grajcia),  pp.  140-166,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Pausan.  i.  18,  8. 

8  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  vi.  17. 
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service  which  he  thus  rendered  must  have  heen  highly  valuable  at 
a  time  when  writing  and  reading  were  not  widely  extended.  His 
son  Hipparchus  followed  up  the  same  taste,  taking  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  day  1— Simonides, 
Anakreon,  and  Lasus  ;  not  to  mention  the  Athenian  mystic 
Onomakritus,  who  though  not  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy 
himself,  passed  for  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  various  pro- 
phecies ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of  Musaeus.  The  Peisis- 
tratids,  well-versed  in  these  prophecies,  set  great  value  upon  them, 
and  guarded  their  integrity  so  carefully,  that  Onomakritus,  being 
detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  act  of  interpolating  them,  was 
banished  by  Hipparchus  in  consequence.9  The  statues  of  Hermes, 
erected  by  this  prince  or  by  his  personal  friends  in  various  parts 
of  Attica,3  and  inscribed  with  short  moral  sentences,  are  ex- 
tolled by  the  author  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Hipparchus, 
with  an  exaggeration  which  approaches  to  irony.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  both  the  sons  of  Peisistratus,  as  well  as  himself, 
were  exact  in  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations  of  the  state,  and 
ornamented  the  city  in  several  ways,  especially  the  public  foun- 
tain Kallirrhoe.  They  are  said  to  have  maintained  the  pre- 
existing forms  of  law  and  justice,  merely  taking  care  always  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  adherents  in  the  effective  offices  of 
state,  and  in  the  full  reality  of  power.  They  were  moreover 
modest  and  popular  in  their  personal  demeanour,  and  charitable 
to  the  poor;  yet  one  striking  example  occurs  of  unscrupulous 
enmity,  in  their  murder  of  Kimon  by  night  through  the  agency  of 
hired  assassins.4  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  the  government  both  of  Peisistratus  and  of  his  sons  was  in 
practice  generally  mild  until  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus  by  the 
hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  after  which  event  the 
surviving  Hippias  became  alarmed,  cruel,  and  oppressive  during 
his  last  four  years.  Hence  the  harshness  of  this  concluding  period 
left  upon  the  Athenian  mind5  that  profound  and  imperishable 
hatred,  against  the  dynasty  generally,  which  Thucydides  reluct- 
antly admits :  labouring  to  show  that  it  was  not  deserved  by 
Peisistratus,  nor  at  first  by  Hippias. 


1  Herodot.  vii.  6  ;  Pseudo-Plato,  Hip- 
parchus, p.  229. 

•  Herodot.  v.  93;  vii.  6.  'OvofUicpiToy, 
XpV(ffu>\6yov  Kcd  9ia0«rijy  rGtv  xPrlaP°)V 
rStv  Movaalov.  See  Pausan.  i.  22,  7. 
Compare,  about  the  literary  tendencies 
of  the  Peisistratids,  Nitzsch,  De  Historia 


Horoeri,  ch.  30.  p.  168. 

8  Philochor.  Frag.  69,  ed.  Didot; 
Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  230. 

4  Herodot.  vL  38-103 ;  Theopomp. 
ap.  Athena,  xii.  p.  533. 

6  Thucyd.  vi.  53;  Pseudo-Plato,  Hip- 
parch,  p.  230;  Pausan.  i.  23,  1. 
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Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate  sons — Hippias,  Hipparchus, 
and  Thessalus.  The  general  belief  at  Athens  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Thucydides  was,  that  Hipparchus  Hippim  and 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three  and  had  succeeded  him.  Yet  P  "*" 
the  historian  emphatically  pronounces  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
certifies  upon  his  own  responsibility  that  Hippias  was  both  eldest 
son  and  successor.  Such  an  assurance  from  him,  fortified  by 
certain  reasons  in  themselves  not  very  conclusive,  is  sufficient 
ground  for  our  belief — the  more  so  as  Herodotus  countenances  the 
same  version ;  but  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  degree  of  historical 
carelessness  in  the  Athenian  public,  and  seemingly  even  in  Plato,1 
about  a  matter  both  interesting  and  comparatively  recent.  In 
order  to  abate  this  surprise,  and  to  explain  how  the  name  of 
Hipparchus  came  to  supplant  that  of  Hippias  in  the  popular  talk, 
Thucydides  recounts  the  memorable  story  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton. 

Of  these  two  Athenian  citizens,2  both  belonging  to  the  ancient 
gens  called  Gephyraei,  the  former  was  a  beautiful  youth,  Hannodiua 
attached  to  the  latter  by  a  mutual  friendship  and  de-  geiton. 
voted  intimacy  which  Grecian  manners  did  not  condemn.  Hip- 
parchus made  repeated  propositions  to  Harmodius,  which  were 
repelled,  but  which,  on  becoming  known  to  Aristogeiton,  excited 
both  his  jealousy  and  his  fears  lest  the  disappointed  suitor  should 
employ  force — fears  justified  by  the  proceedings  not  unusual  with 
Grecian  despots,3  and  by  the  absence  of  all  legal  protection 
against  outrage  from  such  a  quarter.  Under  these  feelings,  he 
began  to  look  about,  in  the  best  way  that  he  could,  for  some 
means  of  putting  down  the  despotism.  Meanwhile  Hipparchus, 
though  not  entertaining  any  designs  of  violence,  was  so  incensed 
at  the  refusal  of  Harmodius,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without 
doing  something  to  insult  or  humiliate  him.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded,  he  offered  it, 
not  directly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his  sister.     He   caused  this 

1  Thucyd.  i.  20,  about  the  general  affirmed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  of 
belief  of  the  Athenian  public  in  his  ,  the  deme  Aphidnce  (Plutarch,  Sympo- 
time — 'Afhjvatwy  yovv  rb  vKrjdos  otovrai    siacon,  i.  10.  p.  628). 


bq>*  'Appotilov  jcoI  'ApitrToyitTovos  "linrap- 
Xoy  rtpawor  6rra  faroBayuv,  «co2  oIk 
tffatnv  Sri  'lira-far  •vp9<rfi6raros  &v  3/>xc 
tcw  Utiaurrpdrov  tou8wk,  &c. 

The  Pseudo-Plato  in  the  dialogue 
called  Hipparchus  adopts  this  belief,  and 
the  real  Plato  in  his  Symposion  (c.  9.  p. 
182)  seems  to  countenance  it. 

'  Herodot.  y.  55-58.     Harmodius  is 


It  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  died 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  before  the  recognition  of 
the  d  ernes  as  political  elements  in  the 
commonwealth. 

8  EY>r  the  terrible  effects  produced 
by  this  fear  of  V&pis  tit  tV  fai/ciay,  see 
Plutarch,  Kimon,  1 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v. 
9,  17. 
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young  maiden  to  be  one  day  summoned  to  take  her  station  in  a 
religious  procession  as  one  of  the  Kanephora  or  basket-carriers, 
according  to  the  practice  usual  at  Athens.  But  when  she  arrived 
at  the  place  where  her  fellow-maidens  were  assembled,  she  was 
dismissed  with  scorn  as  unworthy  of  so  respectable  a  function,  and 
the  summons  addressed  to  her  was  disavowed.1 

An  insult  thus  publicly  offered  filled  Harmodius  with  indignation, 
and  still  farther  exasperated  the  feelings  of  Aristogeiton.  Both  of 
them  resolving  at  all  hazards  to  put  an  end  to  the  despotism,  con- 
certed means  for  aggression  with  a  few  select  associates.  They 
awaited  the  festival  of  the  Great  Panathenaea,  wherein  the  body  of 
the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  march  up  in  armed  procession, 
with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  acropolis ;  this  being  the  only  day 
on  which  an  armed  body  could  come  together  without  suspicion. 
The  conspirators  appeared  armed  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but 
carrying  concealed  daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
They  con-  undertook  with  their  own  hands  to  kill  the  two  Peisis- 
KnreH^p*r.  tratids,  while  the  rest  promised  to  stand  forward  imme- 
chu8.B.c.Bi4.  diately  for  their  protection  against  the  foreign  merce- 
naries; and  though  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  was 
small,  they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  sympathies  of  the  armed 
bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their  liberties,  so  soon  as  the 
blow  should  once  be  struck.  The  day  of  the  festival  having 
arrived,  Hippias,  with  his  foreign  body-guard  around  him,  was 
marshalling  the  armed  citizens  for  procession,  in  the  Kerameikus 
without  the  gates,  when  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  approached 
with  concealed  daggers  to  execute  their  purpose.  On  coming 
near,  they  were  thunderstruck  to  behold  one  of  their  own  fellow- 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  56.  Tdv  5*  olw  'App6- 
tiiov  inrapyrjOtrra  r^y  xtlpu<Tty,  &<nr*p 
9itvot?TOy  irpoinrrjXdKKTty  i5eA<f>V  yhp 
abrov,  tcSpyv,  4xayy*l\am*s  1\k*iv  kovovv 
olaovaav  iv  irofiicji  rivi,  AxVjAao'a*',  \4yov- 
frts  ob$h  linryycTXaf  &pxV»  ''^  rd  fify 
i^lay  flvcu. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  supposes 
that  this  exclusion  of  the  Bister  of 
Harmodius  by  the  Peisistratids  may 
have  been  founded  on  the  circumstance 
that  she  belonged  to  the  gens  Gephy- 
raei  (Herodot.  v.  57) ;  her  foreign  blood, 
and  her  being  in  certain  respects  Urifios, 
disqualified  her  (he  thinks)  from  minis- 
tering to  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
Athens. 

There  is  no  positive  reason  to  support 
the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which 
seems    moreover    virtually    discounte- 


nanced by  the  narrative  of  Thucydidta, 
who  plainly  describes  the  treatment  of 
this  young  woman  as  a  deliberate,  pre- 
concerted insult.  Had  there  existed 
any  assignable  ground  of  exclusion,  such 
as  that  which  Dr.  Arnold  supposes, 
leading  to  the  inference  that  the  Pei- 
sistratids could  not  admit  her  without 
violating  religious  custom,  Thucydidda 
would  hardly  have  neglected  to  allude 
to  it,  for  it  would  have  lightened  the 
insult;  and  indeed  on  that  supposition, 
the  sending  of  the  original  summons 
might  have  been  made  to  appear  as  an 
accidental  mistake.  I  will  add,  that 
Thucydides,  though  no  way  forfeiting 
his  obligations  to  historical  truth,  is 
evidently  not  disposed  to  omit  any  thing 
which  can  be  truly  said  in  favour  of  the 
Peisistratids. 
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conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hippias,  who  was  of  easy 
access  to  every  man.  They  immediately  concluded  that  the  plot 
was  betrayed.  Expecting  to  be  seized,  and  wrought  up  to  a  state 
of  desperation,  they  resolved  at  least  not  to  die  without  having 
revenged  themselves  on  Hipparchus ;  whom  they  found  within  the 
city  gates  near  the  chapel  called  the  Leokorion,  and  immediately 
slew  him.  His  attendant  guards  killed  Harmodius  on  the  spot ; 
while  Aristogeiton,  rescued  for  the  moment  by  the  surrounding 
crowd,  was  afterwards  taken,  and  perished  in  the  tortures  applied 
to  make  him  disclose  his  accomplices.1 

The  news  flew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  Kerameikus,  who 
heard  it  earlier  than  the  armed  citizens  near  him  awaiting  his 
order  for  the  commencement  of  the  procession.  With  extraor- 
dinary self-command,  he  took  advantage  of  this  precious  instant 
of  foreknowledge,  and  advanced  towards  them, — directing  them 
to  drop  their  arms  for  a  short  time,  and  assemble  on  an  adjoining 
ground.  They  unsuspectingly  obeyed ;  upon  which  he  ordered 
his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  arms.  Being  now 
undisputed  master,  he  seized  the  persons  of  all  those  citizens 
whom  he  mistrusted — especially  all  those  who  had  daggers  about 
them,  which  it  was  not  the  practice  to  carry  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession. 

Such  is  the  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton, peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  all  comes  from  Thucy- 
dides.8  To  possess  great  power — to  be  above  legal  restraint — 
to  inspire  extraordinary  fear — is  a  privilege  so  much  coveted  by 
the  giants  among  mankind,  that  we  may  well  take  notice  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  brings  misfortune  even  upon  themselves.  The 
fear  inspired  by  Hipparchus — of  designs  which  he  did  not  really 
entertain,  but  was  likely  to  entertain,  and  competent  to  execute 
without  hindrance — was  here  the  grand  cause  of  his  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  here  detailed  happened  in  514  B.C.,  during  the 
thirteenth   year  of  the  reign  of  Hippias,  which  lasted  strong  and 
four  years  longer,  until  510  b.c.     These  last  four  years,  tinuS,8611" 
in  the  belief  of  the  Athenian  public,  counted  for   his  £22  wiiTIth 
whole  reign ;  nay,  many  persons  made  the  still  greater  uKTiiuue 
historical  mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four  years  alto-  pUbu°ian 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  58.  oh  faHiws  5*«t€0tj: 
compare  Polyajn.  i.  22 ;  Diodorus,  Fragm. 
lib.  x.  p.  62,  vol.  iv.  ed.  Wess. ;  Justin, 
ii.  9.  See  also  a  good  note  of  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  on  the  passage,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ii. 
ch.  xi.  p.  77.  2nd  ed.  I  agree  with  hiin, 
that  we  may  fairly  construe  the  indis* 

VOL.  III.  H 


tinct  phrase  of  Thucydides  by  the  more 
precise  statements  of  later  authors,  who 
mention  the  torture. 

8  Thucyd.  i.  20;  vi.  54-59;  Herodot. 
v.  55,  50;  vi.  123;  Aristot.  Polit.  v. 
8,  9. 
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gether,  and  of  supposing  that  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  had  deposed  the  Peisistratid  government  and  libe- 
rated Athens.  Both  poets  and  philosophers  shared  this  faith, 
which  is  distinctly  put  forth  in  the  beautiful  and  popular  Skolion 
or  song  on  the  subject :  the  two  friends  are  there  celebrated  as  the 
authors  of  liberty  at  Athens — "they  slew  the  despot  and  gave 
to  Athens  equal  laws."1  So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone 
sufficient  to  enshrine  in  the  minds  of  the  subsequent  democracy 
those  who  had  sold  their  lives  to  purchase  it  Moreover  we  must 
recollect  that  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two,  though 
repugnant  to  the  modern  reader,  was  regarded  at  Athens  with 
sympathy, — so  that  the  story  took  hold  of  the  Athenian  mind  by 
the  vein  of  romance  conjointly  with  that  of  patriotism.  Har- 
modius and  Aristogeiton  were  afterwards  commemorated  both  as 
the  winners  and  as  the  protomartyrs  of  Athenian  liberty.  Statues 
were  erected  in  their  honour  shortly  after  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids ;  immunity  from  taxes  and  public  burdens  was 
granted  to  the  descendants  of  their  families ;  and  the  speaker  who 
proposed  the  abolition  of  such  immunities,  at  a  time  when  the 
number  had  been  abusively  multiplied,  made  his  only  special 
exception  in  favour  of  this  respected  lineage.2  And  since  the 
name  of  Hipparchus  was  universally  notorious  as  the  person  slain, 
we  discover  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  be  considered  by  an 
uncritical  public  as  the  predominant  member  of  the  Peisistratid 
family — the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Peisistratus — the  reigning 
despot— to  the  comparative  neglect  of  Hippias.  The  same  public 
probably  cherished  many  other  anecdotes,3  not  the  less  eagerly 
believed  because  they  could  not  be  authenticated,  respecting  this 
eventful  period. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  moderation  of  Hippias, 
indignation  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  fear  for  his  own 


1  See  the  words  of  the  Song— 

*Ort  rhv  rvpawov  Kray4rrfP 

'l<rov6furv^  t*  'AfHjvas  iiroiii<raTqv— 

ap.  Athenteum,  xv.  p.  691. 

The  epigram  of  the  Keian  Simonidte 
(Fragm.  132,  ed.  Bergk — ap.  Hephses- 
tion.  c.  14.  p.  26,  ed.  Gaisf.)  implies  a 
similar  belief:  also  the  passages  in 
Plato,  Symposion,  p.  182,  in  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  8,  21,  and  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex, 
iv.  10,  3. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  109 ;  Demosthen.  adv. 
Leptin.  c.  27.  p.  495;  cont.  Meidiain,  c. 
47.  p.  569 ;  and  the  oath  prescribed  iu 


the  Psephism  of  Demophantus — Ando- 
kid6s,  De  Mysteriis,  p.  13 ;  Pliny.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  4-8 ;  Pausan.  i.  8,  5 ;  Plutarch, 
Aristeidds,  27. 

The  statues  were  carried  away  from 
Athens  by  Xerxes,  and  restored  to  the 
Athenians  by  Alexander  after  his  con- 
quest of  Persia  (Arrian,  Ex.  Al.  iii.  16, 
14;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4-8). 

8  One  of  these  stories  may  be  seen  in 
Justin,  ii.  9 — who  gives  the  name  of 
Dioklds  to  Hipparchus — "Diocles,  alter 
ex  filiis,  per  vim  stupratu  virgine,  a  fratre 
puellsc  interficitur." 
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safety,1  now  induced  him  to  drop  it  altogether.    It  is  attested  both 

by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  and  admits  of  no  doubt,  Hippias  de- 
./«.                                    11111         i         ii         ®p°t  aIone 
that  his  power  was  now  employed  harshly  and  cruelly su-sio 

that  he  put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  citizens,  cruelty  and 

We  find  also  a  statement  noway  improbable  in  itself  and  security. 

affirmed  both  in  Pausanias  and  in  Plutarch — inferior  authorities, 

yet  still  in  this  case  sufficiently  credible — that  he  caused  Leaena, 

the  mistress  of  Aristogeiton,  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to 

extort  from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  accomplices  of 

the  latter.*    But  as  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  this  system 

of  terrorism  was  full  of  peril  to  himself,  so  he  looked  out  for 

shelter  and  support  in  case  of  being  expelled  from  Athens.     With 

this  view  he  sought  to  connect  himself  with  Darius  king  of  Persia 

— a  connexion  full  of  consequences  to  be   hereafter  developed. 

iEantides,  son   of  Hippoklus   the   despot  of  Lampsakus  on  the 

Hellespont,  stood  high  at  this  time  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian 

monarch,  which  induced  Hippias  to  give  him  his  daughter  Arche- 

dike  in  marriage;  no  small  honour  to  the  Lampsakene,  in  the 

estimation  of  Thucydide3.3     To  explain  how  Hippias  came  to  fix 

upon  this  town,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 

foreign  policy  of  the  Peisistratids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians,  even  so  far 

back  as  the  days  of  the   poet  Alkaeus,  had  occupied  connexion 

Sigeium  in  the  Troad,  and  had  there  carried  on  war  with  the 

with  the  Mityleneans ;  so  that  their  acquisitions  in  these  chersoneras 

regions  date  much  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus.    Owing  Asiatic  coast 

probably  to  this  circumstance,  an  application  was  made  Jont.    e  **" 

to   them   in   the   early  part   of  his   reign   from   the   Dolonkian 

Thracians,  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  opposite  side,  of 

the  Hellespont,  for  aid  against   their   powerful   neighbours   the 

Absinthian  tribe  of  Thracians.     Opportunity  was  thus  offered  for 

sending  out  a  colony  to  acquire  this  valuable  peninsula  for  Athens. 

Peisistratus  willingly  entered  into  the  scheme,  while  Miltiades  son 

of  Kypselus,   a   noble   Athenian    living    impatiently  under    his 

1  *H  7&f>  5€*X«a  QoyiK&rarSif  l<mv  iy '  ascribed  to  Hippias  by  the  author  of 
ToTf  rvpayvlaiv — observes  Plutarch  (Ar-  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  second  book  of 
taxerxfe,  c.  25). 

•  Pausan.  i.  23,  2;  Plutarch,  De  Gar- 


the  (Economica  (ii.  4).     I  place  little 
reliance  on  the  statements  in  this  trea- 
rulitate,  p.  897;  Polyain.  viii.  45 ;  Athe- '  tise   respecting   persons   of  early   date, 
dscub,  xiii.  p.  596.  such  as  Kypselus  or  Hippias  :  in  respect 

*  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  put-  to  facts  of  the  subsequent  period  of 
ting  this  interpretation  on  the  words  of  Greece,  between  450-ttoo  B.C..  the  au- 
Thucydidds —  'Afrijveuof  &v,  AafuJ/cuojvy  thor's  means  of  information  will  doubt- 
tlvK*  (vi.  59).  i  less  render  him  a  better  witness. 

Some  financial  tricks  and  frauds  are  I  , 

H   2 
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despotism,  was  no  less  pleased  to  take  the  lead  in  executing  it : 
his  departure  and  that  of  other  malcontents  as  founders  of  a 
colony  suited  the  purpose  of  all  parties.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus — alike  pious  and  picturesque,  and  doubtless 
circulating  as  authentic  at  the  annual  games  which  the  Chersone- 
sites,  even  in  his  time,  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  their  oekist-— 
it  is  the  Delphian  god  who  directs  the  scheme  and  singles  out 
the  individual  The  chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolonkians  going 
to  Delphi  to  crave  assistance  towards  procuring  Grecian  colonists, 
were  directed  to  choose  for  their  oekist  the  individual  who  should 
first  show  them  hospitality  on  their  quitting  the  temple.  They 
departed  and  marched  all  along  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Road, 
through  Phokis  and  Boeotia  to  Athens,  without  receiving  a  single 
hospitable  invitation.  At  length  they  entered  Athens,  and  passed 
by  the  house  of  Miltiades  while  he  himself  was  sitting  in  front  of 
it.  Seeing  men  whose  costume  and  arms  marked  them  out  as 
strangers,  he  invited  them  into  his  house  and  treated  them  kindly  : 
upon  which  they  apprised  him  that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon  by 
the  oracle,  and  adjured  him  not  to  refuse  his  concurrence.  After 
asking  for  himself  personally  the  opinion  of  the  oracle,  and 
receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  consented ;  sailing  as  oekist  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenian  emigrants  to  the  Chersonese.1 

Having  reached  this  peninsula,  and  having  been  constituted 
First  Mil-  despot  of  the  mixed  Thracian  and  Athenian  population, 
Skis t^f  the  he  l°s*  no  time  m  fortifying  the  narrow  isthmus  by  a 
Chersonese.  waj]  reaching  all  across  from  Kardia  to  Paktya,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  and  a  half;  so  that  the  Absinthian 
invaders  were  for  the  time  effectually  shut  out,2  though  the  pro- 
tection was  not  permanently  kept  up.  He  also  entered  into  a 
war  with  Larapsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  but  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  an  ambuscade  and  become  a 
prisoner.  Nothing  preserved  his  life  except  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  coupled  with  strenuous  menaces 

1  Herodot.  vi,  36,  37.  I  ants  of   their    defenceless   condition — 

2  Thus  the  Scythians  broke  into  the '  about  397  B.C.  (Xenophon,  Hell  en.  iii. 
Chersonese  even  during  the  government '  2,  8-10).  So  imperfect  however  did  the 
of  Miltiades  son  of  Kim  on,  nephew  of  protection  prove,  that  about  half  a  cen- 
Miltiades  the  oekist,  about  forty  years   tury  afterwards,  during  the  first  years 

of  the  conquests  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  an 
idea  was  entertained  of  digging  through 
the  isthmus,  and  converting  the  penin- 
sula into  an  island  (Demosthenes,  Phi- 


after  the  wall  had  been  erected  (Hero- 
dot,  vi.  40).  Again  Perikles  re-esta- 
blished the  cross-wall,  on  sending  to 
the   Chersonese   a  fresh  band  of  1000 

Athenian  settlers  (Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.   lippic  ii.  6.  p.  92,  and  De  Haloncso,  c. 
19):  lastly,  Derkyllidos  the  Laceda?mo-    10.  p.  8tf);  an  idea  however  nevor  car- 


man built  it  anew,  in   consequence   of 
loud  complaints  raised  by  the  inhabit- 


ricd  into  effect. 
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addressed  to  the  Lampsakenes,  who  found  themselves  compelled 
to  release  their  prisoner.  Miltiades  had  acquired  much  favour 
with  Croesus,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  told.  He  died  childless 
some  time  afterwards,  while  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  who  succeeded 
him,  perished  by  assassination  some  time  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.1 

The  expedition  of  Miltiades  to  the  Chersonese  must  have 
occurred  early  after  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  since  even 
his  imprisonment  by  the  Lampsakenes  happened  before  the  ruin 
of  Croesus  (546  b.c).  But  it  was  not  till  much  later — probably 
during  the  third  and  most  powerful  period  of  Peisistratus  —that 
the  latter  undertook  his  expedition  against  Sigeium  in  the  Troad. 
This  place  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mity- 
leneans :  Peisistratus  retook  it,8  and  placed  there  his  illegitimate 
son  Hegesistratus  as  despot.  The  Mityleneans  may  have  been 
enfeebled  at  this  time  (somewhere  between  537-527  b.c.)  not  only 
by  the  strides  of  Persian  conquest  on  the  mainland,  but  also  by 
the  ruinous  defeat  which  they  suffered  from  Polykrates  and  the 
Samians.3  Hegesistratus  maintained  the  place  against  various 
hostile  attempts,  throughout  all  the  reign  of  Hippias,  so  that  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  those  regions  comprehended  at  this  period 
both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium.4  To  the  former  of  the  two, 
Hippias  sent  out  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the  first  cekist,  as  governor 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Stesagoras.  The  new 
governor  found  much  discontent  in  the  peninsula,  but  tiade«-8cnt 

it*  i   *    •  •*    i  a  •  i*  *  out  thither 

succeeded  in  subduing  it  by  entrapping  and  imprison-  by  the 

..1  ••!  •  ii  tt       i»     ai  a      i     IVBifiistratids. 

ing  the  principal  men  in  each  town.  He  farther  took 
into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  mercenaries,  and  married 
Hegesipyle  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus.5  It  must  have 
been  about  518  b.c.  that  this  second  Miltiades  went  out  to  the 
Chersonese.6  He  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to  quit  it  for  a 
time,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  in  consequence  of 
having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Persians ;  but  he  was  there 


1  Herodot.  vi.  38,  39. 
*  Herodot.  v.   94.     I  have    already 
■aid  that  I  conceive  this  as  a  different 

from  that  in  which  the  poet  Alkseus 

engaged. 

Herodot.  iii.  39. 

Herodot.  vi.  104,  139,  140. 

Herodot.  vi.  39-103.  Cornelius 
Nepos  in  his  life  of  Miltiades  confounds 
in  one  biography  the  adventures  of  two 
persons — Miltiades  son  of  Kypselus,  the 
cellist — and  Miltiadtfe  son  of  Kimdn,  the 
victor  of  Marathon — the  uncle  and  the. 


a 

4 


nephew. 

•  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  to 
mark  the  date  except  that  it  was  earlier 
than  the  death  of  Hipparchus  in  514 
D.c,  and  also  earlier  than  the  expedition 
of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  about 
516  B.C.,  in  which  expedition  Miltiades 
was  engaged  :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellenici,  and  J.  M.  Schultz,  Beitrag  zu 
genaueren  Zeitbestimmungcn  der  Hellen. 
Geschichten  von  der  63*"1  bis  zur  72-Ml 
Olympiade,  p.  165,  in  the  Kieler  Philo- 
logiflche  Studien,  1841. 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  Ionic  revolt  until  about  493  B.C.,  or  two 
or  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  which  occasion 
we  shall  find  him  acting  commander  of  the  Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  however,  though  Athenian 
possessions,  were  now  tributary  and  dependant  on  Persia.  It 
was  to  Persia  that  Hippias,  during  his  last  years  of  alarm,  looked 
for  support  in  the  event  of  being  expelled  from  Athens:  he 
calculated  upon  Sigeium  as  a  shelter,  and  upon  iEantides  as 
well  as  Darius  as  an  ally.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  failed 
him. 

The  same  circumstances  which  alarmed  Hippias  and  rendered 

his  dominion   in   Attica  at  once   more  oppressive  and 

of  the  exiled   more  odious,  tended  of  course  to  raise  the  hopes  of  his 

mminst  .      enemies,  the  Athenian  exiles,  with  the  powerful  Alkmae- 

pplas*  6nids  at  their  head.  Believing  the  favourable  moment  to 
be  come,  they  even  ventured  upon  an  invasion  of  Attica,  and  occu- 
pied a  post  called  Leipsydrion  in  the  mountain  range  of  Parnes, 
which  separates  Attica  from  Bceotia.1  But  their  schemes  alto- 
gether failed :  Hippias  defeated  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 
His  dominion  now  seemed  confirmed,  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him;  and  Amyntas 
king  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  the  Thessalians,  were  his  allies. 
Yet  the  exiles  whom  he  had  beaten  in  the  open  field  succeeded  in 
an  unexpected  manoeuvre,  which,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
proved  his  ruin. 

By  an  accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  year  548  B.c.,*  the 
confla  «on  Delphian  temple  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  To  repair 
and  rebuild-  this  grave  loss  was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  all  Greece ; 
Delphian  but  the  outlay  required  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  long  before  the  money  could  be 
collected.  The  Amphiktyons  decreed  that  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  the  Delphians  themselves,  who  found  themselves 
so  heavily  taxed  by  such  assessment,  that  they  sent  envoys  through- 
out all  Greece  to  collect  subscriptions  in  aid,  and  received,  among 
other  donations,  from  the  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt  twenty  minae, 
besides  a  large  present  of  alum  from  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis : 
their  munificent  benefactor  Croesus  fell  a  victim  to  the  Persians  in 


1  Herodot.  v.  62.  The  unfortunate 
struggle  at  Leipsydrion  became  after- 
wards the  theme  of  a  popular  song 
(Athenaeus,  xv.  p.  695) :  Bee  Hesychius, 
v.  Att\pv$piov,  and  Aristotle,  Fragm.  'A0ij- 
yaioov  TloKirtla,  37,  ed.  Neumann. 

If  it  be  true  that  Alkibiadds,  grand- 


father of  the  celebrated  Alkibiadte,  took 
part  with  Kleisthenes  and  the  Alkxnaa- 
onid  exiles  in  this  struggle  (see  Isokratda, 
De  Bigia,  Or.  xvi.  p.  351)  he  must  have 
been  a  mere  youth. 
*  Pausan.  x.  5,  5. 
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546  B.C.,  so  that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to  them.  The 
total  sum  required  was  three  hundred  talents  (equal  probably  to 
about  115,000?.  sterling)1 — a  prodigious  amount  to  be  collected 
from  the  dispersed  Grecian  cities,  who  acknowledged  no  common 
sovereign  authority,  and  among  whom  the  proportion  reasonable  to 
ask  from  each  was  difficult  to  determine  with  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.  At  length  however  the  money  was  collected,  and  the 
Amphiktyons  were  in  a  situation  to  make  a  contract  for  the  building 
of  the  temple.  The  Alkmaeonids,  who  had  been  in  exile 
ever  since  the  third  and  final  acquisition  of  power  by  ma?onid*  re- 

_    .   .  .  /  .      r  .  .     J     build  the 

Feisistratus,  took  the  contract.  In  executing  it,  they  temple  with 
not  only  performed  the  work  in  the  best  manner,  but 
even  went  much  beyond  the  terms  stipulated ;  employing  Parian 
marble  for  the  frontage  where  the  material  prescribed  to  them  was 
coarse  stone.2  As  was  before  remarked  in  the  case  of  Peisistratus 
when  he  was  in  banishment,  we  are  surprised  to  find  exiles  (whose 
property  had  been  confiscated)  so  amply  furnished  with  money, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Kleisthenes  the  Alkmaeonid,  grandson 
of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes,3  inherited  through  his  mother  wealth 
independent  of  Attica,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Samian 
Here.  But  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  they  gained  signal 
reputation  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  for  their  liberal  perform- 
ance of  so  important  an  enterprise.  That  the  erection  took  con- 
siderable time,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  seems  to  have  been  finished, 
as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  about  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of 
Hipparchus — 512  B.C. — more  than  thirty  years  after  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple  on 


1  Herodot.  i.  50,  ii  180.  I  have  taken 
the  300  talents  of  Herodotus  as  being 
iEginean  talents,  which  are  to  Attic 
talent*  in  the  ratio  of  5 :  3.  The  In- 
scriptions prove  that  the  accounts  of  the 
temple  were  kept  by  the  Amphiktyons 
on  the  iEguucan  scale  of  money :  see 
Corpus  Inscrip.  Boeckh,  No.  1688,  and 
Boeckh,  Metrologie,  vii.  4. 

■  Herodot.  v.  62.  The  words  of  the 
historian  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
only  began  to  think  of  this  scheme  of 
building  the  temple  after  the  defeat  of 
Leipsydrion,  and  a  year  or  two  before 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias ;  a  supposition 
quite  inadmissible,  since  the  temple 
must  have  taken  some  years  in  building. 

The  loose  and  prejudiced  statement  in 
Philochorus,  affirming  that  the  Peiai- 


stratids  caused  the  Delphian  temple  to 
be  burnt,  and  also  that  they  were  at 
last  deposed  by  the  victorious  arm  of 
the  Alkmaeonids  (Pbilocbori  Fragment. 
70,  ed.  Didot)  makes  us  feel  the  value 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidds  as  autho- 
rities. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  128;  Cicero,  De  Legg. 
ii.  16.  The  deposit  here  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  which  may  very  probably  have 
been  recorded  in  an  inscription  in  the 
temple,  must  have  been  made  before  the 
time  of  the  Persian  conquest  of  Samoa — 
indeed  before  the  death  of  Polykrates 
in  522  B.C.,  after  which  period  the  island 
fell  at  once  into  a  precarious  situation, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  into  the  great- 
est calamities. 
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so  superior  a  scale  was  the  most  essential  of  all  services,  and  their 
oratitudo  gratitude  towards  the  Alkmaeonids  was  proportionally 
SIS^S"  great  Partly  through  such  a  feeling,  partly  through 
- SreVjlJ?  pecuniary  presents,  Kleisthenes  was  thus  enabled  to  work 
Sr<>radS  tne  oracle  for  political  purposes,  and  to  call  forth  the 
sp^rti,0™  -t0  powerful  arm  of  Sparta  against  Hippias.  Whenever  any 
Spuuionrf  Spartan  presented  himself  to  consult  the  oracle,  either  on 
Hipptaa.  private  or  public  business,  the  answer  of  the  priestess  was 
always  in  one  strain — "  Athens  must  be  liberated."  The  constant 
repetition  of  that  mandate  at  length  extorted  from  the  piety  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  a  reluctant  compliance.  Reverence  for  the  god 
overcame  their  strong  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  Peisistratids, 
and  Anchimolius  son  of  Aster  was  despatched  by  sea  to  Athens  at 
the  head  of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel  them.  On  landing  at  Phale- 
rum,  however,  he  found  them  already  forewarned  and  prepared,  as 
well  as  farther  strengthened  by  one  thousand  horse  specially 
demanded  from  their  allies  in  Thessaly.  Upon  the  plain  of  Phale- 
rum  this  latter  force  was  found  peculiarly  effective,  so  that  the 
division  of  Anchimolius  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great 
loss,  and  he  himself  slain.1  The  defeated  armament  had  probably 
been  small,  and  its  repulse  only  provoked  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
spartan        send  a  larger,  under  the  command  of  their  kins:  Kleo- 

expeditions  A     .  .  .  .  .  i      i  •  i      • 

into  Atiica.  menes  in  person,  who  on  this  occasion  marched  into  Attica 
by  land.  On  reaching  the  plain  of  Athens,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
Thessalian  horse,  but  repelled  them  in  so  gallant  a  style,  that  they 
at  once  rode  off  and  returned  to  their  native  country ;  abandoning 
their  allies  with  a  faithlessness  not  unfrequent  in  the  Thessalian 
character.  Kleomenes  marched  on  without  farther  resistance  to 
Athens,  where  he  found  himself,  together  with  the  Alkmaeonids 
and  the  malcontent  Athenians  generally,  in  possession  of  the  town. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  fortification  except  round  the  acropolis, 
into  which  Hippias  retired,  with  his  mercenaries  and  the  citizens 
most  faithful  to  him  ;  having  taken  care  to  provision  it  well  before- 
hand, so  that  it  was  not  less  secure  against  famine  than  against 
assault.  He  might  have  defied  the  besieging  force,  which  was 
noway  prepared  for  a  long  blockade.  Yet,  not  altogether  con- 
fiding in  his  position,  he  tried  to  send  his  children  by  stealth  out  of 
the  country ;  in  which  proceeding  the  children  were  taken  prisoners. 
To  procure  their  restoration,  Hippias  consented  to  all  that  was 
demanded  of  him,  and  withdrew  from  Attica  to  Sigeium  in  the 
Troad  within  the  space  of  five  days. 

1  Herodot.  v.  62,  63. 
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Thus  fell  the  Peisistratid  dynasty  in  510  B.C.,  fifty  years  aftei* 
the  first  usurpation  of  its  founder.1     It  was  put  down  Expulsion  of 
through  the  aid  of  foreigners,2  and  those  foreigners,  too,  ubSSSiTof 
wishing  well  to  it  in  their  hearts,  though  hostile  from  a  Athenfl- 
mistaken  feeling  of  divine  injunction.     Yet  both  the  circumstances 
of  its  fall,  and  the  course  of  events  which  followed,  conspire  to  show 
that  it  possessed  few  attached  friends  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  was  welcomed  unanimously  by  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  Athenians.     His  family  and  chief  partisans  would  accom- 
pany him   into  exile — probably  as  a  matter  of  course,    without 
requiring  any  formal  sentence  of  condemnation.     An  altar  was 
erected  in  the  acropolis,  with  a  column  hard  by,  commemorating 
both  the  past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and  the  names  of 
all  its  members.3 


1  Herodot.  v.  64,  65. 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  57. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  55.  &s  $  re  0upbs 
tnifAalvciy  iced  ^  OT^A.17  jrtpi  rrjs  ray  rv- 
pdwuv  i&uclas,  rj  4y  rjj  'ABrjyalvy  iucpo- 
w6\ci  craBtiffa. 

Dr.  Thirl  wall,  after  mentioning  the 
departure  of  Hippias,  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  "  After  his  departure  many  severe 
measures  were  taken  against  his  adher- 
ents, who  appear  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  a  formidable  party. 
They  were  punished  or  repressed,  some 
by  death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the  loss 
of  their  political  privileges.  The  family 
of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment,  and  appears  to  have 
been  excepted  from  the  most  compre- 
hensive decrees  of  amnesty  passed  in 
later  times."  (Hist,  of  Qr.  ch.  xi.  vol. 
ii.  p.  81.) 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Thirlwall 
has  here  been  misled  by  insufficient 
authority.  He  refers  to  the  oration  of 
Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  106  and 
78  (sect.  106  coincides  in  part  with  ch. 
18  in  the  ed.  of  Dobree).  An  attentive 
reading  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit  in  regard  to  matters 
anterior  to  the  speaker  by  one  generation 
or  more.  The  orators  often  permit 
themselves  great  licence  in  speaking  of 
past  facts,  but  Andokides  in  tbis  chapter 
passes  the  bounds  even  of  rhetorical 
licence.  First,  he  states  something  not 
bearing  the  least  analogy  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus  as  to  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  expulsion  of  the  Persi- 
st rat  ids,  and  indeed  tacitly  setting  aside 
that  narrative ;  next,  he  actually  jumbles 
together  tho  two  capital  and  distinct 


exploits  of  Athens — the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon and  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  ten 
years  after  it.  I  state  this  latter  charge 
in  the  words  of  Sluiter  and  Valckenaer, 
before  I  consider  the  former  charge: 
"  Verissime  ad  hroc  verba  notat  Valcke- 
naerius — Confundere  videtur  Andocides 
diversissima  ;  Persica  sub  Miltiade  et 
Dario  et  victoriam  Marathoniam  (v.  14) 
— quieque  evenere  sub  Themistocle,  Xer- 
xis  gesta.  Hie  urbem  incendio  delevit, 
non  ille.  (v.  20.)  Nihil  magis  mani- 
fest um  est,  quam  diversa  ab  orators 
confundi."  (Sluiter,  Lection.  Andoci- 
deae,  p.  147.) 

The  criticism  of  these  commentators 
is  perfectly  borne  out  by  the  words  of 
the  orator,  which  are  too  long  to  find  a 
place  here.  But  immediately  prior  to 
those  words  he  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows, and  this  is  the  passage  which 
serves  as  Dr.  Thirlwall's  authority:  Of 
ykp  iraripti  ol  bfi4rtpoit  ycvofilvwv  tjj 
-k6\(i  kcucwv  pvydXooy,  8re  ol  ripayvoi 
tlxou  TV  «,^A»k,  6  tit  Htj/jlqs  l<pvy*,  yitcff- 
ffuvrcs  paxdficyoi  robs  rvpdyvovs  iirl 
naWrjytqtj  arparriyovyros  Acar/6pov  rod 
irpoTcdirirov  rov  4fiov,  teal  Xapiov  od 
tKfivos  tV  Bvyartpa  elx**  i£  fa  6 
rjn^Tcpos  %y  wdinros,  Kar*\$6yrcs  tls  tV 
irarpl&a  robs  fity  AWtfTeiyav,  t«k  &i 
tyxnftiv  Kariywaav,  robs  84  nivciv  iv  rfl 
ir6\ci  i&aaurrts  ifrifxao-ay. 

Both  Sluiter  (Lect.  And.  p.  8)  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  p.  80)  refer  this 
alleged  victory  of  Leogoras  and  the 
Athenian  demus  to  the  action  described 
by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  as  having  been 
fought  by  Kleomenes  of  Sparta  against 
the  Thessalian  cavalry.  But  the  two 
events  have  not  a  single  circumstance  in 
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common,  except  that  each  is  a  victory 
over  the  Peisistratidse  or  their  allies: 
nor  could  they  well  be  the  same  event 
described  in  different  terms,  seeing  that 
Kleomenes,  marching  from  Sparta  to 
Athens,  could  not  have  fought  the  Thes- 
salians  at  Palldnd,  which  lay  on  the  road 
from  Marathon  to  Athens.  Palldnd  was 
the  place  where  Peisistratus,  advancing 
from  Marathon  to  Athens  on  occasion  of 
his  second  restoration,  gained  his  com- 
plete victory  over  the  opposing  party, 
and  marched  on  afterwards  to  Athens 
without  farther  resistance  (lierodot.  i. 
63). 

If  then  we  compare  the  statement 
given  by  Andokides  of  the  preceding 
circumstances  whereby  the  dynasty  of 
the  Peisistratids  was  put  down,  with 
that  given  by  Herodotus,  we  shall  see 
that  the  two  are  radically  different ; 
we  cannot  blend  them  together,  but 
must  make  our  election  between  them. 
Not  less  different  are  the  representa- 
tions of  the  two  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  immediately  ensued  on  the  fall 
of  Hippias :  they  would  scarcely  appear 
to  relate  to  the  same  event.  That 
"  the  adherents  of  the  Peisistratida? 
were  punished  or  repressed,  some  by 
death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the  loss  of 
their  political  privileges,"  which  is  the 
assertion  of  Andokides  and  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall,  is  not  only  not  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, but  is  highly  improbable  if  we 
accept  the  facts  which  he  does  state; 
for  he  tells  us  that  Hippias  capitulated 
and  agreed  to  retire  while  possessing 
ample  means  of  resistance — simply  from 
regard  to  the  safety  of  his  children.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
leave  his  intimate  partisans  exposed  to 
danger ;  such  of  them  as  felt  themselves 
obnoxious  would  naturally  retire  along 
with  him ;  and  if  this  be  what  is  meant 
by  "  many  persons  condemned  to  exile," 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  it  in  question. 
But  there  is  little  probability  that  any 
one  was  put  to  death,  and  still  less 
probability  that  any  were  punished  by 
the  loss  of  their  political  privileges. 
Within  a  year  afterwards  came  the  com- 
prehensive constitution  of  Kleisthenes, 
to  be  described  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. Now  I  consider  it  eminently  un- 
likely that  there  were  a  considerable 
class  of  residents  in  Attica  left  out  of 
this  constitution,  under  the  category  of 
partisans  of  Peisistratus  ;  indeed  the 
fact  cannot  be  so,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
very  first  person  banished  under  the 
Kleisthenean  ostracism  was  a  person 
named  Hipparchus,  a  kinsman  of  Pei- 


sistratus (Androtion,  Fr.  5,  ed.  Didot ; 
Harpokration,  v.  0lwapxos);  and  this 
latter  circumstance  depends  upon  evi- 
dence better  than  that  of  Andokides. 
That  there  were  a  party  in  Attica  at- 
tached to  the  Peisistratids  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  that  they  were  "  a  powerful 
party"  (as  Dr.  Thirl  wall  imagines),  I 
see  nothing  to  show;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  unanimity  of  the 
Athenian  people  under  the  Kleisthenean 
constitution  will  go  far  to  prove  that 
such  could  not  have  been  the  case. 

I  will  add  another  reason  to  evince 
how  completely  Andokides  misconceives 
the  history  of  Athens  between  510-480 
B.C.  He  says  that  when  the  Peisistra- 
tids  were  put  down,  many  of  their 
partisans  were  banished,  many  others 
allowed  to  stay  at  home  with  the  loss 
of  their  political  privileges;  but  that 
afterwards  when  the  overwhelming  dan- 
gers of  the  Persian  invasion  supervened, 
the  people  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the 
exiles  and  to  remove  the  existing  dis- 
franchisements at  home.  He  would 
thus  have  us  believe  that  the  exiled 
partisans  of  the  Peisistratida  were  all 
restored,  and  the  disfranchised  par- 
tisans of  the  Peisistratida  all  enfran- 
chised, just  at  the  moment  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  and  with  the  view  of 
enabling  Athens  better  to  repel  that 
grave  danger.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
a  glaring  mistake ;  for  the  first  Persian 
invasion  was  undertaken  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  restoring  Hippias,  and  with 
the  presence  of  Hippias  himself  at  Mara- 
thon ;  while  the  second  Persian  inva- 
sion was  also  brought  on  in  part  by  the 
instigation  of  his  family.  Persons  who 
had  remained  in  exile  or  in  a  state  of 
disfranchisement  down  to  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Peisistratids,  could  not  in  common  pru- 
dence be  called  into  action  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  peril  to  help  in  repelling 
Hippias  himself.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  exiles  and  the  disfranchised  were 
re-admitted,  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  and  under  the  then  pressing 
calamities  of  the  state.  But  these  per- 
sons were  not  philo- Peisistratids ;  they 
were  a  number  gradually  accumulated 
from  the  sentences  of  exile  and  (atimy 
or)  disfranchisement  every  year  passed 
at  Athens.  These  were  punishments 
applied  by  the  Athenian  law  to  various 
crimes  and  public  omissions — the  per- 
sons so  sentenced  were  not  politically 
disaffected,  and  their  aid  would  then  be 
of  use  in  defending  the  state  against  a 
foreign  enemy. 
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In  regard  to  "  the  exception  of  the 
family  of  Peisistratus  from  the  most 
comprehensive  decrees  of  amnesty  passed 
in  later  times,"  I  will  also  remark,  that 
in  the  decree  of  amnesty  there  is  no 
mention  of  them  by  name,  nor  any 
special  exception  made  against  them  : 
among  a  list  of  various  categories  ex- 
cepted, those  are  named  "who  have 
been  condemned  to  death  or  exile  either 
as  murderers  or  as  despots"  (fj  <r<par 
yiwrw  *.  rvpdvrois,  Andokid.  c.  13).  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  descend- 
ants of  PeisistratuB  would  be  comprised 
in  this  exception,  which  mentions  only 
the  person  himself  condemned ;  but 
even  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  excep- 
tion is  a  mere  continuance  of  similar 
words  of  exception  in  the  old  Solonian 
law,  anterior  to  Peisistratus;  and  there- 
fore affords  no  indication  of  particular 
feeling  against  the  Peisistratids. 

Andokides  is  a  useful  authority  for 
the  politics  of  Athens  in  his  own  time 


(between  420-390  B.C.),  but  in  regard 
to  the  previous  history  of  Athens  between 
510-480  B.C.,  his  assertions  are  so  loose, 
confused,  and  unscrupulous,  that  he  is 
a  witness  of  no  value.  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance noted  by  Valckenaer,  that  he 
has  confounded  together  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
this.  But  when  we  add  to  such  genuine 
ignorance  his  mention  of  his  two  great- 
grandfathers in  prominent  and  victo- 
rious leadership,  which  it  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  they  could  ever  have  occu- 
pied— when  we  recollect  that  the  facta 
which  he  alleges  to  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisi- 
stratidis  are  not  only  at  variance  with 
those  stated  by  Herodotus,  but  so  con- 
trived as  to  found  a  factitious  analogy 
for  the  cause  which  he  is  himself  plead- 
ing— we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  acquit 
him  of  something  worse  than  ignorance 
in  his  deposition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PEB5I8TRA- 
TIDS.-REVOLUTION  OF  KLEISTHENES  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS. 

With  Hippias  disappeared  the  mercenary  Thracian  garrison,  upon 
stateof  which  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  leaned  for 
4ehexpuiSon  defence  as  well  as  for  enforcement  of  authority.  Kleo- 
ornippiAs.  menes  with  his  Lacedaemonian  forces  retired  also,  after 
staying  only  long  enough  to  establish  a  personal  friendship,  pro* 
ductive  subsequently  of  important  consequences,  between  the  Spar- 
tan king  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras.  The  Athenians  were  thus 
left  to  themselves,  without  any  foreign  interference  to  constrain 
them  in  their  political  arrangements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  Peisi- 
stratids  had  for  the  most  part  respected  the  forms  of  the  Solonian 
constitution.  The  nine  archons,  and  the  probouleutic  or  precon- 
sidering  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  (both  annually  changed),  still 
continued  to  subsist,  together  with  occasional  meetings  of  the  people 
—or  rather  of  such  portion  of  the  people  as  was  comprised  in  the 
gentes,  phratries,  and  four  Ionic  tribes.  The  timocratic  classifica- 
tion of  Solon  (or  quadruple  scale  of  income  and  admeasurement  of 
political  franchises  according  to  it)  also  continued  to  subsist — but 
all  within  the  tether  and  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  ruling 
family,  who  always  kept  one  of  their  number  as  real  master,  among 
the  chief  administrators,  and  always  retained  possession  of  the 
acropolis  as  well  as  of  the  mercenary  force. 

That  overawing  pressure  being  now  removed  by  the  expulsion  of 
opposing  Hippias,  the  enslaved  forms  became  at  once  endued  with 
Guiere—  freedom  and  reality.  There  appeared  again,  what  Attica 
— isagoraa.  had  not  known  for  thirty  years,  declared  political  parties, 
and  pronounced  opposition  between  two  men  as  leaders— -on  one 
side,  Isagoras  son  of  Tisander,  a  person  of  illustrious  descent — on 
the  other,  Kleisthenes  the  Alkmaeonid,  not  less  illustrious,  and  pos- 
sessing at  this  moment  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
as  the  most  persevering  as  well  as  the  most  effective  foe  of  the 
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dethroned  despots.  In  what  manner  such  opposition  was  carried 
on  we  are  not  told.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether 
pacific ;  but  at  any  rate,  Kleisthenes  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  defeat  (says  the  historian),  "  he  took  into  part- 
nership the  people,  who  had  been  before  excluded  from  everything."1 
His  partnership  with  the  people  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  demo-  ( 
cracy :  it  was  a  real  and  important  revolution. 

The  political  franchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
both  before  and  since  Solon,  had  been  confined  to  the  Democreticai 
primitive  four  Ionic  tribes,  each  of  which  was  an  aggre-  ££32^ 
gate  of  so  many  close  corporations  or  quasi-families — the  Klei»then68« 
gentes  and  the  phratries.     None  of  the  residents  in  Attica,  there- 
fore, except  those  included  in  some  gens  or  phratry,  had  any  part 
in  the  political  franchise.     Such  non-privileged  residents  were  pro- 
bably at  all  times  numerous,  and  became  more  and  more  so  by 
means  of  fresh  settlers.     Moreover  they  tended  most  to  multiply 
in  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  where  immigrants  would  commonly  esta- 
blish themselves.     Kleisthenes,  breaking  down  the  existing  wall  of 
privilege,  imparted  the  political  franchise  to  the  excluded  mass. 
But  this  could  not  be  done  by  enrolling  them  in  new  gentes  or 
phratries,  created  in  addition  to  the  old.     For  the  gentile  tie  was 
foui/ded  upon  old  faith  and  feeling  which  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  Greek  mind  could  not  be  suddenly  conjured  up  as  a  bond  of 
union  for  comparative  strangers.     It  could  only  be  done  by  discon- 
necting the  franchise  altogether  from  the  Ionic  tribes  as  well  as 
from  the  gentes  which  constituted  them,  and  by  redistributing  the  i 
population  into  new  tribes  with  a  character  and  purpose  exclusively  ' 
political.     Accordingly   Kleisthenes  abolished  the  four  JJ^JJJJf8' 
Ionic  tribes,  and  created  in  their  place  ten  new  tribes  f**™*0"0* 

...  -i  j»     i_  political 

founded  upon  a  different  principle,  independent  of  the  franchise. 
gentes  and  phratries.     Each  of  his  new  tribes  comprised  of  ten  new 
a  certain  number  of  demes  or  cantons,  with  the  enrolled  eluding  an 
proprietors  and  residents  in  each  of  them.     The  demes  number  of    \ 
taken  altogether  included  the  entire  surface  of  Attica,  so  uonf01*        * 
that  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  admitted  to  the  political  franchise  ' 
all  the  free  native  Athenians ;  and  not  merely  these,  but  also  many 
metics,  and  even  some  of  the  superior  order  of  slaves.2     Putting 


1  Herodot.  v.  66-69.  l<r<ro6n*vos  8i  6 
KAfi<r0ln)s  rby  trjixoy  wpo<r*Taipl(tTcu — 
its  ykp  &)  rhv  *A$Jivaiwv  Hfifiov,  vpSrcpov 
iurtHrptvov  vd,vro»vf  rArt  irpbs  r^v  iwOrov 
uoiprjy  *po<r*lH)Ka.To,  etc. 

*  Ariatot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  10;  vi.  2,  11. 


Kcd  1to6\ovs  h*toIkovs. 

Several  able  critics,  and  Dr.  ThirlwaU 
among  the  number,  consider  this  pas- 
sage as  affording  no  sense,  and  assume 
some  conjectural  emendation  to  be  in- 
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out  of  sight  the  general  body  of  slaves,  and  regarding  only  the  free 
inhabitants,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  a  scheme  approaching  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  both  political  and  judicial. 

The  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  Herodotus  announces 
imperfect  this  memorable  revolution  tends  to  make  us  overlook  its 
ofSif  e^nt  real  importance.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  the  alteration  in 
J^KSa tua  the  number  and  names  of  the  tribes :  Kleisthenes,  he 
bearing.  ^^  despised  the  Ionians  so  much,  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  the  continuance  in  Attica  of  the  four  tribes  which  prevailed 
in  the  Ionic  cities,1  deriving  their  names  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion 
— just  as  his  grandfather  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes,  hating  the 
Dorians,  had  degraded  and  nicknamed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  at 
Sikyon.  Such  is  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  who  seems  himself 
to  have  entertained  some  contempt  for  the  Ionians,8  and  therefore 
to  have  suspected  a  similar  feeling  where  it  had  no  real  existence. 

But  the  scope  of  Kleisthenes  was  something  far  more  extensive. 
He  abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  not  because  they  were  Ionic, 
but  because  they  had  become  incommensurate  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  Attic  people,  and  because  such  abolition  pro- 
cured both  for  himself  and  for  his  political  scheme  new  as  well  as 
hearty  allies.  And,  indeed,  if  we  study  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  shall  see  very  obvious  reasons  to  suggest  the  proceeding. 
For  more  than  thirty  years — an  entire  generation — the  old  consti- 
tution had  been  a  mere  empty  formality,  working  only  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  stripped  of  all  real  controlling 
power.  We  may  be  very  sure,  therefore,  that  both  the  Senate  of 
Four  Hundred  and  the  popular  assembly,  divested  of  that  free 
speech  which  imparted  to  them  not  only  all  their  value  but  all 
their  charm,  had  come  to  be  of  little  public  estimation,  and  were 


dispensable ;  though  there  is  no  par- 
ticular emendation  which  suggests  itself 
as  pre-eminently  plausible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  rather  prefer  to  make 
the  best  of  the  words  as  they  stand  ; 
which,  though  unusual,  seem  to  me  not 
absolutely  inadmissible.  The  expres- 
sion £*yos  ficroiKos  (which  is  a  perfectly 
good  one,  as  we  find  in  Aristoph.  Equit. 
347 — cfrrov  tucMor  efiras  e3  Kara  £cVov 
HctoIkov)  may  be  considered  as  the  cor- 
relative to  BovKovs  fifrolicovs — the  last 
word  being  construed  both  with  SovAovs 
and  with  £4vovs.  I  apprehend  that  there 
always  must  have  been  in  Attica  a  cer- 
tain number  of  intelligent  slaves  living 
apart  from  their  masters  (x&pls  oikovv- 
res),    in  a  state   between  slavery   and 


freedom,  working  partly  on  condition  of 
a  fixed  payment  to  him,  partly  for  i 
themselves,  and  perhaps  continuing  to  ' 
pass  nominally  as  slaves  after  they  had  ' 
bought  their  liberty  by  instalments.  I 
Such  men  would  be  Sot/Xot  fi4roiKoi :  • 
indeed  there  are  cases  in  which  tovkoi  \ 
signifies  frecdmen  (Meier,  De  GentiHtate 
Attica,  p.  C):  they  must  have  been  in- 
dustrious and  pushing  men,  valuable 
partisans  to  a  political  revolution.  See 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech. 
Staats  Alterth.  ch.  111. not.  15. 

1  Herodot.  v.  G9.  KXtitrBtyris — fat- 
ptHiav  "lavas,  Iva  yA\  (T<pi<Ti  ai  aural  4W* 
<pv\a\  Kal'laxri. 

8  Such  a  disposition  seems  evident  in 
Herodot.  i.  143. 
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probably  attended  only  by  a  few  partisans.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  difference  between  qualified  citizens  and  men  not  so 
qualified — between,  members  of  the  four  old  tribes  and  men  not 
members — became  during  this  period  practically  effaced.  This  in 
fact  was  the  only  species  of  good  which  a  Grecian  despotism  ever 
seems  to  have  done.  It  confounded  the  privileged  and  the  non- 
privileged  under  one  coercive  authority  common  to  both,  so  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  was  not  easy  to  revive  when  the 
despotism  passed  away.  As  soon  as  Hippias  was  expelled,  the 
senate  and  the  public  assembly  regained  their  efficiency ;  but  had 
they  been  continued  on  the  old  footing,  including  none  but  members 
of  the  four  tribes,  these  tribes  would  have  been  re-invested  with  a 
privilege  which  in  reality  they  had  so  long  lost,  that  its  revival 
would  have  seemed  an  odious  novelty,  and  the  remaining  popula- 
tion would  probably  not  have  submitted  to  it.  If  in  addition  we 
consider  the  political  excitement  of  the  moment — the  restoration  of 
one  body  of  men  from  exile,  and  the  departure  of  another  body 
into  exile — the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed  hatred,  partly  against 
these  very  forms  by  the  corruption  of  which  the  despot  had  reigned 
— we  shall  see  that  prudence  as  well  as  patriotism  dictated  the 
adoption  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  government.  Kleiethenes  had 
learnt  some  wisdom  during  his  long  exile ;  and  as  he  probably  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  his  new  constitution, 
to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  his  countrymen,  we  may  consider  their 
extraordinary  success  as  a  testimony  to  his  prudence  and  skill  not 
less  than  to  their  courage  and  unanimity. 

Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  him  credit  for  a  more 
generous  forward  movement  than  what  is  implied  in  the  „      ,   m 

5?i  f»T-ri  t  1        r  i     •         i»  i    Grounds  of 

literal  account  of  Herodotus.  Instead  of  being  forced  opposition  to 
against  his  will  to  purchase  popular  support  by  proposing  Athenian 
this  new  constitution,  Kleisthenes  may  have  proposed  it 
before,  during  the  discussions  which  immediately  followed  the  re- 
tirement of  Hippias  ;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it  formed  the  ground 
of  quarrel  (and  no  other  ground  is  mentioned)  between  him  and 
Isagoras.  The  latter  doubtless  found  sufficient  support,  in  the 
existing  senate  and  public  assembly,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  without  an  actual  appeal  to  the  people.  His  opposition  to 
it,  moreover,  is  not  difficult  to  understand ;  for  necessary  as  the 
change  had  become,  it  was  not  the  less  a  shock  to  ancient  Attic 
ideas.  It  radically  altered  the  very  idea  of  a  tribe,  which  now 
became  an  aggregation  of  demes,  not  of  gentes— of  fellow-demots, 
not  of  fellow-gentiles.      It  thus  broke  up  those  associations,  re- 
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ligious,  social,  and  political,  between  the  whole  and  the  parts  of 
the  old  system,  which  operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  every 
old-fashioned  Athenian.  The  patricians  at  Rome  who  composed 
the  gentes  and  curiae — and  the  plebs,  who  had  no  part  in  these 
corporations — formed  for  a  long  time  two  separate  and  opposing 
fractions  in  the  same  city,  each  with  its  own  separate  organisation. 
Only  by  slow  degrees  did  the  plebs  gain  ground,  while  the  political 
value  of  the  patrician  gens  was  long  maintained  alongside  of  and 
apart  from  the  plebeian  tribe.  So  to,  in  the  Italian  and  German 
cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  patrician  families  refused  to  part 
with  their  own  separate  political  identity  when  the  guilds  grew  up 
by  the  side  of  them  ;  even  though  forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of 
their  power,  they  continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would 
not  submit  to  be  regimented  anew,  under  an  altered  category  and 
denomination,  along  with  the  traders  who  had  grown  into  wealth 
and  importance.1  But  the  reform  of  Kleisthenes  effected  this 
change  all  at  once,  both  as  to  the  name  and  as  to  the  reality.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  that  which  had  been  the  name  of  a  gens  was 
retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme,  but  even  then  the  old  gentiles 
were  ranked  indiscriminately  among  the  remaining  demots.  The 
Athenian  people,  politically  considered,  thus  became  one  homo- 
geneous whole,  distributed  for  convenience  into  parts,  numerical, 
local,  and  politically  equal.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that 
'  while  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished,  the  gentes  and  phratries 
which  composed  them  were  left  untouched,  continuing  to  subsist 
as  family  and  religious  associations,  though  carrying  with  them  no 
political  privilege. 

The  ten  newly-created  tribes,  arranged  in  an  established  order 
Name*  of  °f  precedence,  were  called — Erechtheis,  ^Egeis,  Pandi- 
theif^tion  &ms>  I-^ontis,  Akamantis,  (Eneis,  Kekr5pis,  Hippotho- 
to  the  denies,  ontis,  Mantis,  Antiochis  ;  names  borrowed  chiefly  from 
the  respected  heroes  of  Attic  legend.  This  number  remained  un- 
altered until  the  year  305  B.C.,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Demetrias, 
afterwards  designated  anew  by  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis: 
the  mere,  names  of  these  last  two,  borrowed  from  living  kings,  and 
not  from  legendary  heroes,  betray  the  change  from  freedom  to 
subservience  at  Athens.  Each  tribe  comprised  a  certain  number 
of  demes — cantons,  parishes,  or  townships — in  Attica.    But  the  total 


1  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  stated, 
see  the  account  of  the  modifications  of 
the  constitution  of  Zurich,  in  Bliintschli, 
Staata  und  Rechta  Geschichte  der  Stadt 


Zurich,  Look  iii.  ch.  2.  p.  322 ;  also, 
Kortiira,  Entstehuugs  Geschichte  der 
Freistadtischen  Biiiide  im  Mittelaltcr, 
ch.  5.  p.  74-75. 
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number  of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly  ascertained ;  for  though 
we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Folemo  (the  third  century  b.c.)  it  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  had 
always  remained  the  same ;  and  several  critics  construe  the  words 
of  Herodotus  to  imply  that  Kleisthenes  at  first  recognised  exactly 
one  hundred  demes,  distributed  in  equal  proportion  among  his  ten 
tribes.1  Such  construction  of  the  words  however  is  more  than 
doubtful,  while  the  fact  itself  is  improbable ;  partly  because  if  the 
change  of  number  had  been  so  considerable  as  the  difference 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  some 
positive  evidence  of  it  would  probably  be  found — partly  because 
Kleisthenes  would  indeed  have  a  motive  to  render  the  amount  of 
citizen  population  nearly  equal,  but  no  motive  to  render  the 
number  of  demes  equal,  in  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well 
known  how  great  is  the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable 
are  parochial  or  cantonal  boundaries.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to 
the  contrary,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  number 
and  circumscription  of  the  demes,  as  found  or  modified  by  Kleis- 
thenes, to  have  subsisted  afterwards  with  little  alteration,  at  least 
until  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribes. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  which  is  at  once  more  certain, 
and  more  important  to  notice.     The  demes  which  Kleis-  DeroeB  ^ 
thenes  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case  all  adjacent  JSJf"^ 
to  each  other :  and  therefore  the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  did  JS^Jt"^ 
not  correspond  with  any  continuous  portion  of  the  terri-  eaxh  olher- 
tory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar  local  interest,  separate  from 
the  entire  community.     Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions 
arising  out  of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more  espe- 
cially necessary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  quarrels  of  the  Parali, 
the  Diakrii,  the  Pediaki,  during  the  preceding  century,  had  all 
been  generated  from  local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented 

mentators,  in  joining  8cVa  with  <pv\ds; 
which,  though  it  brings  out  the  sense 
required,  is  embarrassing  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  words.  Mr.  Scott  (of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  has  pointed 
out  what  seems  a  better  construction, 
bringing  out  the  same  sense.     He  joins 


1  Herodot.  v.  69.  b[4jca  8i  ko!  robs 
Zriyiovf  jcarlrcfic  4s  t£j  $v\ds. 

Schomann  contends  that  Kleisthenes 
established  exactly  one  hundred  demes 
to  the  ten  tribes  (De  Comitiis  Athe- 
nienaium,  Praef.  p.  xv.  and  page  363, 
and  Antiquitat.   Jur.   Pub.   Grsoc.   ch. 

xxii.  p.  260),  andK.  F.  Hermann  (Lehr-  |  Wko,  not  with  <f>v\ds,  but  with  Kar4- 
buch  der  Oriech.  Staats  Alt.  ch.  Ill);  vtfit,  upon  the  analogy  of  various  pas- 
thinks  that  this  is  what  Herodotus  meant  i  sages — Xenophon.  Cyr opted,  vii.  5,  3. 
to  affirm,  though  he  does  not  believe  the    rb  arpdrtvyua  Karivtifi*  5c68cfca  filpy — 


fact  to  have  really  stood  so. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  words — Mica  8i  *al  robs 


Plato,  Politicus.  p.  283  D.  lU\»p*v 
roivvv  aur^fv  &6o  fitpri — Herodotus,  vii. 
121.     rpus  fioipas   &   "Ztptys   iacdfitwos 


Mounts  Kariv*n*  4s  rks  (pv\ds.     In  my    vdyra  rbv  v4(oy  arparbv — and  various 
former  edition,  I  followed  many  com-    other  passages, 

VOL.  Ill,  I 

Y     K      \J  •-•     "'^  '■      -    ,  -  .     .     • 
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by  individual  ambition.  Moreover  it  was  only  by  this  same  pre- 
caution that  the  local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the  formation 
of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  country,  was  obviated  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  arise  had  the  city  by  itself  con- 
stituted either  one  deme  or  one  tribe.  Kleisthenes  distributed  the 
city  (or  found  it  already  distributed)  into  several  demes,  and  those 
demes  among  several  tribes ;  while  Peiraeus  and  Phalerum,  each 
constituting  a  separate  deme,  were  also  assigned  to  different  tribes ; 
so  that  there  were  no  local  advantages  either  to  bestow  predomi- 
nance, or  to  create  a  struggle  for  predominance,  of  one  tribe  over 
'  the  rest.1  Each  deme  had  its  own  local  interests  to  watch  over ; 
but  the  tribe  was  a  mere  aggregate  of  demes  for  political,  military, 
and  religious  purposes,  with  no  separate  hopes  or  fears  apart  from 
the  whole  state.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel,  sacred  rites  and  fes- 
tivals, and  a  common  fund  for  such  meetings,  in  honour  of  its 
eponymous  hero,  administered  by  members  of  its  own  choice :  *  and 
the  statues  of  all  the  ten  eponymous  heroes,  fraternal  patrons  of 
the  democracy,  were  planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
agora  of  Athens.  In  the  future  working  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, we  shall  trace  no  symptom  of  disquieting  local  factions — a 
capital  amendment,  compared  with  the  disputes  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  traceable  in  part  to  the  absence  of  border-relations 
between  demes  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  deme  now  became  the  primitive  constituent  element  of  the 
Arrange-  commonwealth,  both  as  to  persons  and  as  to  property.  It 
IKuoS!!dof  had  its  own  demarch,  its  register  of  enrolled  citizens,  its 
collective  property,  its  public  meetings  and  religious  cere- 

of  Peiraeus  and  PhalSrum,  among  dif- 
ferent tribes,  appears  to  me  a  clear  proof 
of  the  intention  of  the  original  distri- 
butors. It  Bhows  that  they  wished 
from  the  beginning  to  make  the  demes 
constituting  each  tribe  discontinuous, 
and  that  they  desired  to  prevent  both 
the  growth  of  separate  tribe-interests 
and  ascendency  of  one  tribe  over  the 
rest :  it  contradicts  the  belief  of  those 
who  suppose  that  the  tribe  was  at  first 
composed  of  continuous  demes,  and  that 
the  breach  of  continuity  arose  from  sub- 
sequent changes. 

Of  course  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  adjoining  demes  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe;  but  not  one  of  the  ten 
tribes  was  made  up  altogether  of  ad- 
joining denies. 

*  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscriptt.  No.  85, 
128,  213,  &c. 


the  deme. 


1  The  deme  Melite  belonged  to  the 
tribe  Kekropis;  Kollytus,  to  the  tribe 
JEq&ib;  Kydathenaeon,  to  the  tribe  Pan- 
dionis;  Kerameis,  or  Kerameihisy  to  the 
Akamantis;  Skumhonida!,  to  the  Leontis. 

All  these  five  were  demes  within  the 
city  of  Athens,  and  all  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent tribes. 

Peiraus  belonged  to  the  Hippothoontis ; 
PhalSrwn,  to  the  iBantis ;  Xypete,  to 
the  Kekropis;  Thyiruetadce,  to  the  Hip- 
pothoontis. These  four  demes,  adjoin- 
ing to  each  other,  formed  a  sort  of 
quadruple  local  union,  for  festivals  and 
other  purposes,  among  themselves  ; 
though  three  of  them  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent tribes. 

See  the  list  of  the  Attic  demes,  with 
a  careful  statement  of  their  localities  in 
bo  far  as  ascertained,  in  Professor  Ross, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  Hallo  184(3. 
The  distribution  of  the  city-demes,  and 
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monies,  its  taxes  levied  and  administered  by  itself.    The  register  of 
qualified  citizens l  was  kept  by  the  demarch,  and  the  inscription  of 
new  citizens  took  place  at  the  assembly  of  the  demots,  whose  legiti- 
mate sons  were  enrolled  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  their 
adopted  sons  at  any  time  when  presented  and  sworn  to  by  the 
adopting  citizen.     The  citizenship  could  only  be  granted  by  a 
public  vote  of  the  people,  but  wealthy  non-freemen  were  enabled 
sometimes  to  evade  this  law  and  purchase  admission  upon  the 
register  of  some  poor  deme,  probably  by  means  of  a  fictitious 
adoption.     At  the  meetings  of  the  demots,  the  register  was  called 
over,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  some  names  were  expunged, 
in  which  case  the  party  thus  disfranchised  had  an  appeal  to  the 
popular  judicature.2    So  great  was  the  local  administrative  power,  < 
however,  of  these  demes,  that  they  are  described  as  the  substitute,3  i 
under  the  Eleisthenean  system,   for  the  Naukraries  under  the  j 
Solonian  and  ante-Solonian.    The  Trittyes  and  Naukraries,  though  | 
nominally  preserved,  and  the  latter  augmented  in  number  from  ! 
forty-eight  to  fifty,  appear  henceforward  as  of  little  public  im- 
portance. 

Kleisthenes  preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  modified  and  ex- 
panded, all  the  main  features  of  Solon's  political  consti- 
tution; the  public  assembly  or  Ekklesia — the  pre-con-  sutuuonpre- 

served  wltli 

sidering  senate  composed  of  members  from  all  the  tribes  modiflca- 
— and  the  habit  of  annual  election,  as  well  as  annual    ons* 
responsibility  of  magistrates,  by  arid  to  the  Ekklesia.     The  full 
value  must  now  have  been  felt  of  possessing  such  pre-existing 
institutions  to  build  upon,  at  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  dis- 
sension.    But  the  Kleisthenean  Ekklesia  acquired  new  strength, , 
and  almost  a  new  character,  from  the  great  increase  of  the  number; 
of  citizens  qualified   to   attend   it;    while  the  annually-changed 
senate,  instead  of  being  composed  of  four  hundred  members  taken , 
in  equal  proportion  from  each  of  the  old  four  tribes,  was  enlarged 
to  five  hundred,  taken  equally  from  each  of  the  new  ten  tribes.     It 
now  comes  before  us,  under  the  name  of  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
as  an  active  and  indispensable  body  throughout  the  whole  Athenian 


1  We  may  remark  that  this  register 
was  called  by  a  special  name,  the  Lezi- 
archic  register;  while  the  primitive  re- 
gister of  phrators  and  gentiles  always 
retained,  even  in  the  time  of  the  orators, 
its  original  name  of  the  common  register. 
— Harpokration,  ▼.  Koivb*  ypapLftartior 

*  See  Schumann,  Antiq.  Jur.  P.  Greco, 
ch.  xxiv.    The  oration  of  Demosthenes 


against  Eubulidos  is  instructive  about 
these  proceedings  of  the  assembled  de- 
mots: compare  Harpokration,  v.  Aion^- 
<pi<Ti$,  and  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum, 
ch.  xii.  p.  78,  &c. 

8  Aristot.  Fragment,  de  Republ.,  ed. 
Neumann — 'ABriv.  iroKtr.  Fr.  40.  p.  88 ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Kan.  37;  Harpo- 
kration, v.  A-fjuapxos — HavKpapucd',  Pho- 
tius,  y.  Nawrpopia. 
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democracy:  moreover  the  practice  now  seems  to  have  begun 
(though  the  period  of  commencement  cannot  be  decisively  proved) 
of  determining  the  names  of  the  senators  by  lot  Both  the  senate 
thus  constituted,  and  the  public  assembly,  were  far  more  popular 
and  vigorous  than  they  had  been  under  the  original  arrangement 
of  Solon. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes,  as  it  led  to  a  change  in 
_        .      the  annual  senate,  so  it  transformed  no  less  directly  the 

Change  of  j* 

military  ar-  military  arrangements  of  the  state,  both  as  to  soldiers 
in  the  state,  and  as  to  officers.  The  citizens  called  upon  to  serve  in 
«traw«ior  arms  were  now  marshalled  according  to  tribes— each 
genera  tribe  having  its  own  taxiarchs  as  officers  for  the  hoplites, 

and  its  own  phylarch  at  the  head  of  the  horsemen.  Moreover 
'there  were  now  created,  for  the  first  time,  ten  strategi  or  generals, 
'one  from  each  tribe ;  and  two  hipparchs,  for  the  supreme  command 
of  the  horsemen.  Under  the  prior  Athenian  constitution  it  appears 
that  the  command  of  the  military  force  had  been  vested  in  the 
third  archon  or  polemarch,  no  strategi  then  existing.  Even  after 
the  strategi  had  been  created,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution, 
the  polemarch  still  retained  a  joint  right  of  commangl  along  with 
,them — as  we  are  told  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Kalli- 
imachus  the  polemarch  not  only  enjoyed  an  equal  vote  in  the 
council  of  war  along  with  the  ten  strategi,  but  even  occupied  the 
post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing.1  The  ten  generals,  annually 
changed,  are  thus  (like  the  t8n  tribes)  a  fruit  of  the  Kleisthenean 
constitution,  which  was  at  the  same  time  powerfully  strengthened 
and  protected  by  this  remodelling  of  the  military  force.  The 
functions  of  the  generals  became  more  extensive  as  the  democracy 
advanced,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  gradually  not  merely 
the  direction  of  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  also  that  of  the 
.  foreign  relations  of  the  city  generally — while  the  nine  archons, 
including  the  polemarch,  were  by  degrees  lowered  down  from 
that  full  executive  and  judicial  competence  which  they  had  once 
enjoyed,  to  the  simple  ministry  of  police  and  preparatory  justice. 
Encroached  upon  by  the  strategi  on  one  side,  they  were  also  re- 
stricted in  efficiency,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  rise  of  the  popular 
dikasteries  or  numerous  jury-courts.  We  may  be  sure  that  these 
popular  dikasteries  had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  or  to  act 
under  the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratids,  and  that  the  judicial 
business  of  the  city  must  then  have  been  conducted  partly  by  the 
senate  of  Areopagus,   partly  by  the   archons ;   perhaps   with   a 

1  Herodot.  vi.  109-111. 
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nominal  responsibility  of  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
office,  to  an  acquiescent  Ekklesia.  And  if  we  even  assume  it  to  be 
true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that  the  habit  of  direct  popular 
judicature  (over  and  above  this  annual  trial  of  responsibility)  had 
been  partially  introduced  by  Solon,  it  must  have  been  discontinued 
during  the  long  coercion  exercised  by  the  supervening  dynasty. 
But  the  outburst  of  popular  spirit,  which  lent  force  to 
Kleisthenes,   doubtless  carried  the   people   into   direct  auembiyof 

citizens— or 

action  as  jurors  in  the  aggregate  Heliaea,  not  less  than  Heiia-a— 
as  voters  in  the  Ekklesia — and  the  change  was  thus  divided  St/- 
begun  which  contributed  to  degrade  the  archons  from  ingap&n.* 

.1     •  '      »a1  y.  j.  •     3  •    *.      aI.      i  £.  1  ue  political 

then:  primitive  character  as  judges,  into  the  lower  nine-  assembly,  or 

..  !•  v     •  •  j  •  i      a         r  Ekklesia. 

tion  of  preliminary  examiners  and  presidents  or  a  - 
jury.  Such  convocation  of  numerous  juries,  beginning  first  with 
the  aggregate  body  of  sworn  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  subsequently  dividing  them  into  separate  bodies  or  pannels  for 
trying  particular  causes,  became  gradually  more  frequent  and  more 
systematised  ;  until  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  it  was  made 
to  carry  a  small  pay,  and  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  Athenian  life.  We  cannot  particularise  the  different 
steps  whereby  such  final  development  was  attained,  and  whereby 
the  judicial  competence  of  the  archon  was  cut  down  to  the  mere 
power  of  inflicting  a  small  fine.  But  the  first  steps  of  it  are  found 
in  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
summated after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Of  the  function  exercised 
by  the  nine  archons,  as  well  as  by  many  other  magistrates  and 
official  persons  at  Athens,  in  convoking  a  dikastery  or  jury-court, 
bringing  on  causes  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the  trial — a  func- 
tion constituting  one  of  the  marks  of  superior  magistracy,  and 
called  the  Hegemony  or  presidency  of  a  dikastery — I  shall  speak 
more  at  length  hereafter.  At  present  I  wish  merely  to  bring 
to  view  the  increased  and  increasing  sphere  of  action  on  which 
the  people  entered  at  the  memorable  turn  of  affairs  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  city  underwent  at  this  epoch  as 
complete  a  change  as  the  military.  The  appointment  of  Financial 
magistrates  and  officers  by  tens,  one  from  each  tribe,  menu. 
seems  to  have  become  the  ordinary  practice.  A  board  of  ten, 
called  Apodektae,  were  invested  with  the  supreme  management  of 
the  exchequer,  dealing  with  the  contractors  as  to  those  portions  of 
the  revenue  which  were  farmed,  receiving  all  the  taxes  from  the 
collectors,  and  disbursing  them  under  competent  authority.     Of 
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this  board  the  first  nomination  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Kleisthenes,1 
as  a  substitute  for  certain  persons  called  Kolakretae,  who  had  per- 
formed the  same  function  before  and  who  were  now  retained  only 
for  subordinate  services.  The  duties  of  the  Apodektse  were  after- 
wards limited  to  receiving  the  public  income,  and  paying  it  over  to 
the  ten  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Athene,  by  whom  it  was  kept  in 
the  inner  chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  and  disbursed  as  needed ; 
but  this  more  complicated  arrangement  cannot  be  referred  to 
senat«  of  Kleisthenes.  From  his  time  forward  too,  the  Senate  of 
dud.  Five  Hundred  steps  far  beyond  its  original  duty  of  pre- 

paring matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  Ekklesia.  It  embraces, 
besides,  a  large  circle  of  administrative  and  general  superinten- 
dence, which  hardly  admits  of  any  definition.  Its  sittings  become 
constant,  with  the  exception  of  special  holidays.  The  year  is 
distributed  into  ten  portions  called  Prytanies — the  fifty  senators  of 
each  tribe  taking  by  turns  the  duty  of  constant  attendance  during 
one  prytany,  and  receiving  during  that  time  the  title  of  The  Pry- 
tanes :  the  order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties 
was  annually  determined  by  lot.  In  the  prdinary  Attic  year  of 
twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  six  of  the  prytanes  contained 
thirty-five  days,  four  of  them  contained  thirty-six :  in  the  inter- 
calated years  of  thirteen  months,  the  number  of  days  was  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively.  Moreover  a  farther  subdivision 
of  the  prytany  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each,  and  of  the 
fifty  tribe-senators  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  was  recognised. 
Each  body  of  ten  presided  in  the  senate  for  one  period  of  seven 
days,  drawing  lots  every  day  among  their  number  for  a  new  chair- 
man called  Epistates,  to  whom  during  his  day  of  office  were  con- 
fided the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treasury,  together  with  the 
city  seal.  The  remaining  senators,  not  belonging  to  the  pry- 
tanising  tribe,  might  of  course  attend  if  they  chose.  But  the 
attendance  of  nine  among  them,  one  from  each  of  the  remainincr 
nine  tribes,  was  imperatively  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  meet- 
ing, and  to  ensure  a  constant  representation  of  the  collective 
people. 

During  those  later  times  known  to  us  through  the  great  orators, 
Ekkie*ia,  or  the  Ekklesia,  or  formal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was  con- 
awembiy.  voked  four  times  regularly  during  each  prytany,  or 
oftener  if  necessity  required — usually  by  the  senate,  though  the 
strategi  had  also  the  power  of  convoking  it  by  their  own  authority. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  prytanes,  and  questions  were  put  to 

1  Harpokration,  v.  'AiroSlffrcu. 
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the  vote  by  theii4  Epistates  or  chairman.     But  the  nine  representa- 
tives of  the  non-prytanising  tribes  were  always  present  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  seem  indeed  in  the  days  of  the  orators  to  have 
acquired  to  themselves  the  direction  of  it,  together  with  the  right 
of  putting  questions  for  the  vote l — setting  aside  wholly  or  partially 
the  fifty  prytanes.     When  we  carry  our  attention  back,  however, 
to  the  state  of  the  Ekklesia,  as  first  organised  by  Kleisthenes  (I 
have  already  remarked  that  expositors  of  the  Athenian  constitution 
are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  distinction  of  times,  and  to  suppose  that 
what  was  the  practice  between  400-330  B.C.  had  been  always  the 
practice),  it  will  appear  probable  that  he  provided  one  regular 
meeting  in  each  prytany,  and  no  more ;  giving  to  the  senate  and 
the  strategi  power  of  convening  special  meetings  if  needful,  but 
establishing  one  Ekklesia  during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the  year,  : 
as  a  regular  necessity  of  state.     How  often  the  ancient  Ekklesia  ' 
had  been  convoked  during  the  interval  between  Solon  and  Peisis- 
tratus,  we  cannot  exactly  say — probably  but  seldom  during  the 
year.     Under  the  Peisistratids,  its  convocation  had  dwindled  down 
into  an  inoperative  formality.     Hence  the  re-establishment  of  it 
by  Kleisthenes,  not  merely  with  plenary  determining  powers,  but 
also  under  full   notice   and  preparation  of  matters    beforehand, 
together  with  the  best  securities  for  orderly  procedure,  was  in  itself 
a  revolution  impressive  to  the  mind  of  every  Athenian  citizen.     To 
render  the  Ekklesia  efficient,  it  was  indispensable  that  its  meetings 
should  be  both  frequent  and  free.     Men  were  thus  trained  to  the 
duty  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  and  each  man,  while  he  felt 
that  he  exercised  his  share  of  influence  on  the  decision,  identified 
his  own  safety  and  happiness  with  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and 
became  familiarised  with  the  notion  of  a  sovereign  authority  which/ 
he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  resist.     This  was  an  idea  new  to  the 
Athenian   bosom.      With  it  came   the   feelings  sanctifying  free 
speech  and  equal  law — words  which  no  Athenian  citizen   ever 
afterwards  heard  unmoved :  together  with  that  sentiment  of  the 
entire  commonwealth  as  one  and  indivisible,  which  always  over- 
ruled, though  it  did  not  supplant,  the  local  and  cantonal  specialties. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  patriotic  and  enno-  Kieiithenes 

J  -I'lAt*  •     i      the  real 

bung  impulses  were  a  new  product  in  the  Athenian  mind,  author  of 

1.11.  i  •      xi_      j.-  f  the  Athenian 

to  which  nothing  analogous  occurs  even  in  the  time  ot  democracy. 
Solon.     They  were  kindled  in  part  doubtless  by  the  strong  reaction 


■ 

1  Seo  the  valuable  treatise  of  Scho- 
mann,  De  Cmnitiia,  passim  ;  also  his 
Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Cir.  eh.  xxxi.;    Uor- 


pok ration,  v.  Kvpia  'E/cKATjWa;  Pollux, 


vm.  'Jo, 
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against  the  Peisistratids,  but  still  more  by  the  fact  that  the  opposing 
leader,  Kleisthenes,  turned  that  transitory  feeling  to  the  best  pos- 
sible account,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigorous  perpetuity,  as  well  as  a 
well-defined  positive  object,  by  the  popular  elements  conspicuous  in 
his  constitution.  His  name  makes  less  figure  in  history  than  we 
should  expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere  renovator  of  Solon's 
scheme  of  government  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  Peisistratus. 
Probably  he  himself  professed  this  object,  since  it  would  facilitate 
the  success  of  his  propositions :  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
letter  of  the  case,  the  fact  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  since  the 
annual  senate  and  the  Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian — but  both  of 
them  under  his  reform  were  clothed  in  totally  new  circumstances, 
and  swelled  into  gigantic  proportions.  How  vigorous  was  the 
burst  of  Athenian  enthusiasm,  altering  instantaneously  the  position 
of  Athens  among  the  powers  of  Greece,  we  shall  hear  presently 
from  the  lips  of  Herodotus,  and  shall  find  still  more  unequivocally 
marked  in  the  facts  of  his  history. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  people  formally  installed  in  their 
judicial  Ekktesia,  who  received  from  Kleisthenes  the  real  attri- 
Serl^fe°f  butes  of  sovereignty — it  was  by  him  also  that  the  people 
diS^S^e-  wcre  nrs*  cal^d  into  direct  action  as  dikasts  or  jurors. 
mem.  j  jjave  a]rea(jy  remarked  that  this  custom  may  be  said, 

in  a  certain  limited  sense,  to  have  begun  in  the  time  of  Solon,  since 
that  lawgiver  invested  the  popular  assembly  with  the  power  of 
pronouncing  the  judgement  of  accountability  upon  the  archons  after 
their  year  of  office.  Here  again  the  building,  afterwards  so 
spacious  and  stately,  was  erected  on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though 
it  was  not  itself  Solonian.  That  the  popular  dikasteries,  in  the 
elaborate  form  in  which  they  existed  from  Perikles  downward, 
were  introduced  mil  at  once  by  Kleisthenes,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe.  Yet  the  steps  by  which  they  were  gradually  wrought  out 
are  not  distinctly  discoverable.  It  would  rather  seem,  that  at  first 
only  the  aggregate  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  exer? 
cised  judicial  functions,  being  specially  convoked  and  sworn  to  try 
persons  accused  of  public  crimes,  and  when  so  employed  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Helisea,  or  Hcliasts  ;  private  offences  and  disputes 
between  man  and  man  being  still  determined  by  individual  magis- 
trates in  the  city,  and  a  considerable  judicial  power  still  residing 
in  the  Senate  of  Areopagus.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  state  of  things  established  by  Kleisthenes,  which  afterwards 
eame  to  be  altered  by  the  greater  extent  of  judicial  duty  gradually 
accruing  to  the  Heliasts,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  the 
collective  Heliaea. 


J 
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According  to  the  subdivision,  as  practised  in  the  times  best 
known,  6000  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  were  annua*. y 
selected  by  lot  out  of  the  whole  number,  600  from  each  of  the  ten 
tribes:  5000  of  these  citizens  were  arranged  in  ten  pannels  or 
decuries  of  500  each,  the  remaining  1000  being  reserved  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  case  of  death  or  absence  among  the  former.  The 
whole  6000  took  a  prescribed  oath,  couched  in  very  striking  words ; 
after  which  every  man  received  a  ticket  inscribed  with  his  own 
name  as  well  as  with  a  letter  designating  his  decury.  When  there 
were  causes  or  crimes  ripe  for  trial,  the  Thesmothets  or  six  inferior 
archons  determined  by  lot,  first,  which  decuries  should  sit,  according 
to  the  number  wanted — next,  in  which  court,  or  under  the  presi- 
dency of  what  magistrate,  the  decury  B  or  £  should  sit,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  known  beforehand  in  what  cause  each  would  be  judge. 
In  the  number  of  persons  who  actually  attended  and  sat,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  been  much  variety,  and  sometimes  two  decuries 
sat  together.1  The  arrangement  here  described,  we  must  recollect, 
is  given  to  us  as  belonging  to  those  times  when  the  dikasts  received 
a  regular  pay,  after  every  day's  sitting;  and  it  can  hardly  have 
long  continued  without  that  condition,  which  was  not  realised 
before  the  time  of  Perikles.  Each  of  these  decuries  sitting  in  judi- 
cature was  called  the  Helicea — a  name  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  collective  assembly  of  the  people;  this  collective  assembly 
having  been  itself  the  original  judicature.  I  conceive  that  the 
practice  of  distributing  this  collective  assembly  or  Heliaea  into 
sections  of  jurors  for  judicial  duty,  may  have  begun  under  one  form 
or  another  soon  after  the  reform  of  Kleisthenes,  since  the  direct 
interference  of  the  people  in  public  affairs  tended  more  and  more 
to  increase.     But  it  could  only  have  been  matured  by  degrees  into 

1  See   in  particular  on  this  subject  '  which  during  that  particular  year  he 
the  treatise  of  Schomann,  De  Sortitione  '  belonged,   have  been  recently  dug  up 


Judicum  (Gripewald,  1820),  and  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  Antiq.  Jur. 
Publ.  Gr»c.  ch.  49-55.  p.  264  seqq. ; 
also  Heffter,  Die  Athenaische  Gerichts- 
verfassung,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  51  seqq, ; 
Meier  una  Schomann,  Der  Attische  Pro- 
xess,  p.  127-135. 

The  views  of  Schomann  respecting 
the  sortition  of  the  Athenian  jurors 
have  been  bitterly  attacked,  but  in  no- 


near  Athens : — 

A.  Auttwpof  E.  Actrtaf 

tycapptot.  'AA<u«ur. 

(IWjckh,  Corp.  Inscrlp.  No.  207, 208.) 

Fritzsche  (p.  73)  considers  these  to 
be  tickets  of  senators,  not  of  dikasts; 
contrary  to  all  probability. 

For  the  Hcliastic  oath,  and  its  re- 
markable   particulars,    see   Demosthen. 


way  refuted,  by  F.  V.  Fritzsche  (De  Sor-  !  cont.  Timokrat.  p.  746.  See  also  Ari- 
titione  Judicum  apud  Athenienses  Com-  !  stophanGs,  Plutus,  277  (with  the  valuable 
mentatio,  Leipaic,  1835).  |  Scholia,  though  from  different  hands  and 

Two  or  three  of  these  dikastic  tickets,     not  all  of  equal  correctness)  and  972  ; 
marking  the  name  and  the  deme  of  the  '  Ekkleaiazuste,  678  soj. 
citizen,  and  the  letter  of  the  decury  to  i 
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that  constant  and  systematic  service  which  the  pay  of  Perikles 
x  called  forth  at  last  in  completeness.  Under  the  last-mentioned 
system  the  judicial  competence  of  the  archons  was  annulled,  and 
the  third  archon  or  polemarch  withdrawn  from  all  military  functions. 
But  this  had  not  been  yet  done  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, where  Kallimachus  the  polemarch  not  only  commanded  along 
with  the  strategi,  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  them : 
nor  had  it  been  done  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  Aristcides  was  archon — for  the  magisterial  decisions  of 
Aristeides  formed  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  his  honour- 
able surname,  the  Just1 

With  this  question  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of  judicial  power 
Three  vested  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  popular  dikastery  and  the 

Sthenic  archons,  are  in  reality  connected  two  others  in  Athenian 
Snaitaw,  constitutional  law ;  relating,  first,  to  the  admissibility  of 
SgJSIer.—  all  citizens  for  the  post  of  archon — next,  to  the  choosing 
^mteslwHty  of  archons  by  lot  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of 
chSSby"  P^kles,  the  archons,  and  various  other  individual  func- 
i£™u©iw,oed  tionaries,  had  come  to  be  chosen  by  lot — moreover  all 
guSateT  citizens  were  legally  admissible,  and  might  give  in  their 
■  chosen  by  lot.  names  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot,  subject  to  what  was  called 
the  Dokimasy,  or  legal  examination  into  their  status  of  citizen  and 
into  various  moral  and  religious  qualifications,  before  they  took 
office;  while  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  the  archon  had 
become  nothing  higher  than  preliminary  examination  of  parties 
and  witnesses  for  the  dikastery,  and  presidence  over  it  when  after- 
wards assembled,  together  with  the  power  of  imposing  by  authority 
a  fine  of  small  amount  upon  inferior  offenders.  Now  all  these 
three  political  arrangements  hang  essentially  together.  The  great 
value  of  the  lot,  according  to  Grecian  democratical  ideas,  was  that 
it  equalised  the  chance  of  office  between  rich  and  poor:  but  so 
long  as  the  poor  citizens  were  legally  inadmissible,  choice  by  lot 
could  have  no  recommendation  either  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  less  democratical  than  election  by  the  general 
mass  of  citizens,  because  the  poor  citizen  would  under  the  latter 
system  enjoy  an  important  right  of  interference  by  means  of  his 
suffrage,  though  he  could  not  be  elected  himself.2     Again,  choice 


1  Plutarch,  Arist.  7  ;  Herodot.  vi. 
109-111. 

a  Aristotle  puts  these  two  together; 
election  of  magistrates  by  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  but  only  out  of  persons 
possessing   a   high   pecuniary  qualifica- 


tion :  this  he  ranks  as  the  least  demo- 
cratical democracy,  if  one  may  use  the 
phrase  (Politic,  iii.  6-11),  or  a  mean 
between  democracy  and  oligarchy — an 
bpHTTOKparla  or  iroKirua  in  his  sense  of 
the  word  (iv.  7,  3;.    He  puts  the  em- 
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by  lot  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be  applied  to  those 
posts  where  special  competence,  and  a  certain  measure  of  attributes 
posseted   only  by  a  few,  were '"  indispensable — nor  was  it  ever 
applied  throughout  the  whole  history  of  democratical  Athens,  to 
the  strategi  or  generals,  who  were  always  elected  by  show  of  hands 
of  the  assembled  citizens.     Accordingly,  we  may  regard  it  as 
certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  archons  first  came  to  be  chosen 
by  lot,  the  superior  and  responsible  duties  once  attached  to  that 
office  had  been,  or  were  in  course  of  being,  detached  from  it,  and 
transferred  either  to  the  popular  dikasts  or  to  the  ten  elected  stra- 
tegi :  so  that  there  remained  to  these  archons  only  a  routine  of 
pQUce^and_administration,  important  indeed  to  the  state,  yet  such 
as  could  be  executed  by  any  citizen  of  average  probity,  diligence, 
and  capacity — at  least  there  was  no  obvious  absurdity  in  thinking 
so;   while  the  Dokimasy  excluded  from  the  office  men  of  noto- 
riously discreditable  life,  even  after  they  might  have  drawn  the 
successful  lot.     Perikles,1  though  chosen  strategus  year  after  year 
successively,  was  never  archon ;   and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
men  of  first-rate  talents  and  ambition  often  gave  in  their  names  for 
the  office.     To  those  of  smaller  aspirations8  it  was  doubtless  a 
source  of  importance,  but  it  imposed  troublesome  labour,  gave  no 
pay,  and  entailed  a  certain  degree  of  peril  upon  any  archon  who 


ployment  of  the  lot  as  a  'symptom  of 
decisive  and  extreme  democracy,  such 
as  would  never  tolerate  a  pecuniary 
qualification  of  eligibility. 

So  again  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  692), 
after  remarking  that  the  legislator  of 
Sparta  first  provided  the  senate,  next 
the  ephors,  as  a  bridle  upon  the  kings, 
says  of  the  ephors  that  they  were  "some- 
thing nearly  approaching  to  an  au- 
thority emanating  from  the  lot" — oToy 
tyd\ioy  1v4$a\*v  ainri  r^y  rwy  i<p6pu>y 
Mraftir,  iYfis  tt)j  K\t\pvrrit  kyayitv 
ivrdfitots. 

Upon  which  passage  there  are  some 
good  remarks  in  Schomann's  edition  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Agis  and  Kleomencs 
(Comment,  ad  Ag.  c.  8.  p.  119).  It  is 
« to  be  recollected  that  the  actual  mode 
in  which  the  Spartan  ephors  were 
chosen,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  my 
first  volume,  cannot  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  has  been  much  debated  by 
critics : — 

"  Mihi  hacc  verba,  quum  illud  quidem 
manifestum  faciant,  quod  etiam  aliunde 
constat,  sorte  captos  ephoros  non  esse, 
turn  hoc  alterum,  quod  Hermannus  sta- 
tuit,  creationem  sortitioni  non  absimi- 
leni  fuisse,  nequaquam  demonstrare  vi- 


dentur.  Nimirum  nihil  aliud  nisi  prope 
accedere  ephororum  magistratus  ad  eos 
dicitur,  qui  sortito  capiantur.  Sortitis 
autem  magistratibus  hoc  maxima  proprium 
est,  ut  promiscue — non  ex  genere,  censu, 
dignitate — a  quolibct  capi  possint :  quam- 
obrem  quum  ephori  quoque  fere  pro- 
miscue fierent  ex  omni  multitudine 
civium,  poterat  haud  dubie  magistratus 
enrum  iyyhs  rrjs  KKrjparrrjs  Hvydfitut  esse 
dici,  etiamsi  alp  trot  essent — h.  e.  suffra- 
giis  creati.  Et  video  Lachmannum 
quoque  p.  165.  not.  1.  de  Platonis  loco 
similiter  judicare." 

The  employment  of  the  lot,  as  Scho- 
mann  remarks,  implies  universal  admis- 
sibility of  all  citizens  to  office  :  though 
the  converse  does  not  hold  good — the 
latter  does  not  of  necessity  imply  the 
former.  Now  as  we  know  that  uni- 
versal admissibility  did  not  become  the 
law  of  Athens  until  after  the  battle  of 
Platsca,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the 
employment  of  the  lot  had  no  place 
before  that  epoch — •*.  e.  had  no  place 
under  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 

1  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  9-16. 

2  Sco  a  passage  about  such  characters 
in  Plato,  Republic,  v.  p.  475  B. 
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might  have  given  offence  to  powerful  men,  when  he  came  to  pass 
through  the  trial  of  accountability  which  followed  immediately  upon 
his  year  of  office.  There  was  little  to  make  the  office  acceptable, 
either  to  very  poor  men,  or  to  very  rich  and  ambitious  men ;  and 
between  the  middling  persons  who  gave  in  their  names,  any  one 
might  be  taken  without  great  practical  mischief,  always  assuming 
the  two  guarantees  of  the  Dokimasy  before,  and  accountability 
after  office.  This  was  the  conclusion — in  my  opinion  a  mistaken 
conclusion,  and  such  as  would  find  no  favour  at  present — to  which 
the  democrats  of  Athens  were  conducted  by  their  strenuous  desire 
to  equalise  the  chances  of  office  for  rich  and  poor.  But  their  sen- 
timent seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a  partial  enforcement  of  the 
lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices — especially  the  archons,  as  the 
primitive  chief  magistrates  of  the  state — without  applying  it  to  all 
or  to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult.  Hardly  would  they  have 
applied  it  to  the  archons,  if  it  had  been  indispensably  necessary 
that  these  magistrates  should  retain  their  original  very  serious  duty 
of  judging  disputes  and  condemning  offenders. 

I  think  therefore  that  these  three  points — 1.  The  opening  of 
the  post  of  archon  to  all  citizens  indiscriminately  ;  2.  The  choice 
of  archons  by  lot ;  3.  The  diminished  range  of  the  archon's  duties 
and  responsibilities,  through  the  extension  of  those  belonging  to 
the  popular  courts  of  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  strategi 
on  the  other — are  all  connected  together,  and  must  have  been 
simultaneous,  or  nearly  simultaneous,  in  the  time  of  introduction  : 
the  enactment  of  universal  admissibility  to  office  certainly  not 
coming  after  the  other  two,  and  probably  coming  a  little  before 
them. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians  indiscrimi- 
univeraai      nately  to  the  office  of  archon,  we  find  a  clear  and  positive 

admissibility  mJ  ,  .  '  .        r_ 

of  citizens  to  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  nrst  introduced. 
ship-uot  Plutarch  tells  us1  that  the  oligarchical,2  but  high-prin- 
untii  after  cipled,  Aristeides  was  himself  the  proposer  of  this  consti- 
ofPiatea!  tutional  change,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  with 
the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  and  the 
return  of  the  refugee  Athenians  to  their  ruined  city.  Seldom  has 
it  happened  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  rich  and  poor  have  been 
so  completely  equalised  as  among  the  population  of  Athens  in  that 
memorable  expatriation  and  heroic  struggle ;  nor  are  we  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  coming  back  with 


1  Plutarch,  Arist.  22. 

2  So  at  least  the  supporters   of  the 


constitution  of  KloisthenOe  were  called 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles. 
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freshly-kindled  patriotism  as  well  as  with  the  consciousness  that 
their  country  had  only  been  recovered  by  the  equal  efforts  of  all, 
would  no  longer  submit  to  be  legally  disqualified  from  any  office 
of  state.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  constitution  was  first 
made  really  "  common  "  to  all,  and  that  the  archons,  strategi,  and 
all  functionaries,  first  began  to  be  chosen  from  all  Athenians  without 
any  difference  of  legal  eligibility.1  No  mention  is  made  of  the  lot, 
in  this  important  statement  of  Plutarch,  which  appears  to  me  every 
way  worthy  of  credit,  and  which  teaches  us,  that  down  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes,  not  only  had  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  Solonian 
law  of  qualification  continued  in  force  (whereby  the  first  three 
classes  on  the  census  were  alone  admitted  to  all  individual  offices, 
and  the  fourth  or  Thetic  class  excluded),  but  also  the  archons  had 
hitherto  been  elected  by  the  citizens — not  taken  by  lot.  Now  for 
financial  purposes,  the  quadruple  census  of  Solon  was  retained  long 
after  this  period,  even  beyond  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  constitution 
the  oligarchy  of  Thirty ;  but  we  thus  learn  that  Klei-  SL^tliilS 
sthenes  in  his  constitution  retained  it  for  political  pur-  uw^fexi*0 
poses  also,  in  part  at  least.  He  recognised  the  exclusion  J^SiS*0 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  from  all  individual  offlce- 
offices — such  as  the  archon,  the  strategus,  &c.  In  his  time,  pro- 
bably, no  complaints  were  raised  on  the  subject.  For  his  constitu- 
tion gave  to  the  collective  bodies — senate,  ekklesia,  and  heliaea  or 
dikastery — a  degree  of  power  and  importance  such  as  they  had 
never  before  known  or  imagined.  And  we  may  well  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  people  of  that  day  had  no  objection  even  to  the  pro- 
claimed system  and  theory  of  being  exclusively  governed  by  men 
of  wealth  and  station  as  individual  magistrates — especially  since 
many  of  the  newly-enfranchised  citizens  had  been  before  metics 
and  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  added,  that  even  under  the  full 
democracy  of  later  Athens,  though  the  people  had  then  become 
passionately  attached  to  the  theory  of  equal  admissibility  of  all 
citizens  to  office,  yet  in  practice,  poor  men  seldom  obtained  offices 
which  were  elected  by  the  general  vote,  as  will  appear  more  fully 
in  the  course  of  this  history.8 


1  Plutarch,  Arist.  ut  sup.  ypdfci 
Mfurfui,  Koiv^y  that  r^y  iroKiTtlay,  teal 
Tot; j  ipxoyras  *£  'AflrjycuW  irdvTwv  o/- 
puadcu. 

*  So  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  the 
nobles  long  continued  to  possess  the 
exclusive  right  of  being  elected  to  the 
consulate  and  the  great  offices  of  state, 


even  after  those  offices  had  come  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  habitual 
misrule  and  oppression  of  the  nobles 
gradually  put  an  end  to  this  right,  and 
even  created  in  many  towns  a  resolu- 
tion positively  to  exclude  them.  At 
Milan,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  twelve  consuls  with  the 
Podestat  possessed  all  the  powers  of 
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The  choice  of  the  strategi  remained  ever  afterwards  upon  the 
footing  on  which  Aristeides  thus  placed  it;  but  the  lot  for  the 
choice  of  archon  must  have  been  introduced  shortly  after  his  propo- 
sition of  universal  eligibility,  and  in  consequence  too  of  the  same 
tide  of  democratical  feeling — introduced  as  a  farther  corrective, 
because  the  poor  citizen,  though  he  had  become  eligible,  was  never- 
theless not  elected.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  imagine,  that  elabo- 
rate distribution  of  the  Heliaea,  or  aggregate  body  of  dikasts  or 
jurors,  into  separate  pannels  or  dikasteries  for  the  decision  of 
judicial  matters,  was  first  regularised.  It  was  this  change  that 
stole  away  from  the  archons  so  important  a  part  of  their  previous 
jurisdiction :  it  was  this  change  that  Perikles  more  fully  consum- 
mated by  ensuring  pay  to  the  dikasts. 

But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  modifications 
which  Athens  underwent  during  the  generation  after  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  They  have  been  here  briefly  noticed  for  the  purpose  of 
reasoning  back,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  to  Athens  as  it 
stood  in  the  generation  before  that  memorable  battle,  after 
the  reform  of  Kleisthenes.  His  reform,  though  highly 
democratical,  stopped  short  of  the  mature  democracy 
which  prevailed  from  Perikles  to  Demosthenes,  in  three 
ways  especially,  among  various  others  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore sometimes  considered  by  the  later  writers  as  an  aristocratical 
constitution  :l — 1.  It  still  recognised  the  archons  as  judges  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  as  joint 
.military  commander  along  with  the  strategi.  2.  It  retained  them 
as  elected  annually  by  the  body  of  citizens,  not  as  chosen  by  lot8 


Difference 
between  that 
constitution 
and  the  po- 
litical state 
of  Athens 
after  Pe- 
rikle*. 


government:  these  consuls  were  nomi- 
nated by  one  hundred  electors  chosen 
by  and  among  the  people.  Sismondi 
observes — "  Cependant  le  peuple  imposa 
lui-mdme  a  ces  electeurs,  la  regie  fonda- 
mentale  de  choisir  tous  les  magistrate 
dans  le  corps  de  la  noblesse.  Ce  n'dtoit 
point  encore  la  possession  des  magis- 
tratures  que  Ton  contestoit  aux  gentils- 
homme8 :  on  demandoit  seulement  qu'ils 
fusBent  les  mandataires  immeVliats  de  la 
nation.  Mais  plus  d'une  fois,  en  depit 
du  droit  incontestable  des  citoyens,  les 
consuls  regnant  s'attribuerent  1' elect  ion 
de  leurs  successeurs."  (Sismondi,  His- 
toire  des  Republiques  Italiennes,  chap, 
xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  15.  tV  M 
K\*i<rd{rovs  iyctpuv  kptfrroKpariay  »ci- 
p*ft4rov:  compare,  Plutarch,  Aristeides, 
c.  2,  and  Isokrates,  Areopagiticus,  Or. 
vii.  p.  143,  p.  192  ed.  Bek. 


8  Herodotus  speaks  of  KaUimachus 
the  Polemarch  at  Marathon  as  6  ry 
Kxt&fMp  \ax&v  TloKtfMapxos  (vi.  110). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  case 
he  transfers  to  the  year  490  b.c.  the 
practice  of  his  own  time.  The  pole- 
march  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  in  a  certain  sense  the 
first  stratdgus;  and  the  strategi  were 
never  taken  by  lot,  but  always  chosen 
by  show  of  hands,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  democracy.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  strategi  were  elected, 
and  that  the  polemarch,  at  the  time 
when  his  functions  were  the  same  as 
theirs,  was  chosen  by  lot. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot  as  being 
of  the  essence  of  a  democracy  (Herodot. 
iii.  80). 

Plutarch  also  (Perikles,  c.  9)  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  choice  of  archons 
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3.  It  still  excluded  the  fourth  class  of  the  Solonian  census  from  all 
individual  office,  the  archonship  among  the  rest.  The  Solonian 
law  of  exclusion,  however,  though  retained  in  principle,  was  miti- 
gated in  practice  thus  far — that  whereas  Solon  had  rendered  none 
but  members  of  the  highest  class  on  the  census  (the  Pentakosio- 
medimni)  eligible  to  the  archonship,  Kleisthenes  opened  that  dig- 
nity to  all  the  first  three  classes,  shutting  out  only  the  fourth. 
That  he  did  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Aristeides, 
assuredly  not  a  rich  man,  became  archon.  I  am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred  as  constituted  by  Klei- 
sthenes was  taken,  not  by  election,  but  by  lot,  from  the  ten  tribes— 
and  that  every  citizen  became  eligible  to  it.  Election  for  this  pur- 
pose— that  is,  the  privilege  of  annually  electing  a  batch  of  fifty 
senators  all  at  once  by  each  tribe — would  probably  be  thought 
more  troublesome  than  valuable ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  separate  meet- 
ings of  each  tribe  for  purposes  of  election.  Moreover  the  office  of 
senator  was  a  collective,  not  an  individual  office ;  the  shock  there- 
fore to  the  feelings  of  semi-democratised  Athens,  from  the  un- 
pleasant idea  of  a  poor  man  sitting  among  the  fifty  prytanes, 
would  be  less  than  if  they  conceived  him  as  polemarch  at  the  head 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  or  as  an  archon  administering 
justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Solon  and  that 
of  Kleisthenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  senate  s^^  of 
of  Areopagus.     Under  the  former,  that  senate  had  been  Are°i>a«M- 


by  lot  as  a  very  ancient  institution  of 
Athens :  nevertheless  it  results  from  the 
first  chapter  of  his  life  of  Aristeides — an 
obscure  chapter,  in  which  conflicting 
authorities  are  mentioned  without  being 
well  discriminated— that  Aristeides  was 
chosen  archon  by  the  people — not  drawn 
by  lot:  an  additional  reason  for  be- 
lieving this  is,  that  he  was  archon  in 
the  year  following  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, at  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
ten  generals.  Idomeneus  distinctly 
affirmed  this  to  be  the  fact — ob  kvo/xcv- 
rby,  AAA'  ikofi4vwv  'A0i}yaW  (Plutarch, 
Arist.  c.  1). 

Isokratds  also  (Areopagit.  Or.  vii.  p. 
144,  p.  195  ed.  Bekker)  conceived  the 
constitution  of  Kleisthenes  as  including 
all  the  three  points  noticed  in  the  text : 
— 1.  A  high  pecuniary  qualification  of 
eligibility  for  individual  offices.  2. 
Election  to  these  offices  by  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  accountability  to  the  same 
after  office.    3.  No  employment  of  the 


lot. — He  even  contends  that  this  elec- 
tion is  more  truly  democratical  than 
sortition;  since  the  latter  process  might 
admit  men  attached  to  oligarchy,  which 
would  not  happen  under  the  former — 
faeiTa  Kal  HrjfiOTiKwr^pay  lv6fii{pv  rairr^y 
r^y  Kardcrrcurty  fj  r^y  $i&  rod  Acryxdvctp 
yiyvofidmiy  iv  ply  yhp  rj)  KXtip&cu  rfyy 
r^xy  &pa&t6<r€iy,  ko\  vokXdtcis  A^\^c- 
ffBcu  t&s  &-PX&*  Tobs  rrjs  6\tyapxla>s  &ri- 
dv/xovvrasf  Ac.  This  would  be  a  good 
argument  if  there  were  no  pecuniary 
qualification  for  eligibility — such  pecu- 
niary qualification  is  a  provision  which 
he  lays  down,  but  which  he  does  not 
find  it  convenient  to  insist  upon  em- 
phatically. » 

I  do  not  here  advert  to  the  ypcuph 
wapaySfuay,  the  yo/xo^v\cuc€st  and  the 
sworn  yofi69(Tcu — all  of  them  institu- 
tions belonging  to  the  time  of  Per  ikies 
at  the  earliest ;  not  to  that  of  Klei- 
sthenes. 
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the  principal  body  in  the  state,  and  Solon  had  even  enlarged  its 
powers ;  under  the  latter,  it  must  have  been  treated  at  first  as  an 
enemy  and  kept  down.  For  as  it  was  composed  only  of  all  the 
past  archons,  and  as  during  the  preceding  thirty  years  every  archon 
had  been  a  creature  of  the  Peisistratids,  the  Areopagites  collectively 

:  must  have  been  both  hostile  and  odious  to  Kleisthenes  and  his 
partisans — perhaps  a  fraction  of  its  members  might  even  retire  into 
exile  with  Hippias.  Its  influence  must  have  been  sensibly  lessened 
by  the  change  of  party,  until  it  came  to  be  gradually  filled  by  fresh 
archons  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution. 
Now  during  this  important  interval,  the  new-modelled  senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  the  popular  assembly  stepped  into  that  ascend- 
ency which  they  never  afterwards  lost     From  the  time  of  Klei- 

1  sthenes  forward,  the  Areopagites  cease  to  be  the  chief  and  promi- 
nent power  in  the  state.  Yet  they  are  still  considerable;  and 
when  the  second  fill  of  the  democratical  tide  took  place,  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  they  became  the  focus  of  that  which  was  then 
considered  as  the  party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  the  archons  during  the  intermediate  time  (about 
509-477  b.c.)  were  all  elected  by  the  ekklesia,  not  chosen  by  lot — 
and  that  the  fourth  or  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  on  the 
census  were  by  law  then  ineligible ;  while  election  at  Athens,  even 
when  every  citizen  without  exception  was  an  elector  and  eligible, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  upon  men  of  wealth  and  station. 
We  thus  see  how  it  happened  that  the  past  archons,  when  united 
in  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  infused  into  that  body  the  sympathies, 
prejudices,  and  interests,  of  the  richer  classes.  It  was  this  which 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  more  democratical  party  headed 
by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  in  times  when  portions  of  the  Klei- 
sthenean constitution  had  come  to  be  discredited  as  too  much  im- 
bued with  oligarchy. 

One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly  ascribed  to  Klei- 
Tbe  oetra-  sthenes,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed — the  ostracism ;  upon 
danL  which  I  have  already  made  some  remarks l  in  touching 

upon  the  memorable  Solonian  proclamation  against  neutrality  in  a 
sedition.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  without  this  pro- 
tective process  none  of  the  other  institutions  would  have  reached 
maturity. 

By  the  ostracism  a  citizen  was  banished  without  special  accusa- 
tion, trial,  or  defence,  for  a  term  of  ten  years — subsequently  dimi- 
nished to  five.     His  property  was  not  taken  away,  nor  his  reputa- 

1  See  above,  chap.  xi. 
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tion  tainted ;  so  that  the  penalty  consisted  solely  in  the  banishment 
from  his  native  city  to  some  other  Greek  city.     As  to  reputation, 
the  ostracism  was  a  compliment  rather  than  otherwise ;  *   and  so  it 
was  vividly  felt  to  be,  when,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes, 
the  conspiracy  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  fixed  it  upon  Hyper- 
bolus:  the  two  former  had  both  recommended  the  taking  of  an 
ostracising  vote,  each  hoping  to  cause  the  banishment  of  the  other ; 
but  before  the  day  arrived,  they  accommodated  their  own  quarrel. 
To  fire  off  the  safety-gun  of  the  republic  against  a  person  so  little 
dangerous  as  Hyperbolus,  was  denounced  as  the  prostitution  of  a 
great  political  ceremony :  "  it  was  not  against  such  men  as  him 
(said  the  comic  writer  Plato  *)  that  the  shell  was  intended  to  be 
used."     The  process  of  ostracism  was  carried  into  effect  by  writing 
upon  a  shell  or  potsherd  the  name  of  the  person  whom  a  citizen 


1  Aristeides  Rhetor,  Orat.  xlvi.  vol. 
ii.  p.  317,  ed.  Dindorf. 

*  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  11;  Alkibiad. 
c.  13;  Aristeid.  c.  7):  Thucyd.  viii.  73. 
Plato  Comicus  said  respecting  Hyper- 
bolus— 

Ov  yap  toiovtwv  ovvtit   wrrpa\   i)vpc'0if. 

Theophrastus  had  stated  that  Phseax, 
and  not  Nikias,  was  the  rival  of  Alkibi- 
add*  on  this  occasion  when  Hyperbolus 
was  ostracised  ;  but  most  authors  (says 
Plutarch)  represent  Nikias  as  the  per- 
son. It  is  curious  that  there  should  be 
any  difference  of  statement  about  a  fact 
so  notorious,  and  in  the  best-known 
time  of  Athenian  history. 

Taylor  thinks  that  the  oration  which 
now  passes  as  that  of  Andokides  against 
Alkibiades,  is  really  by  Phseax,  and  was 
read  by  Plutarch,  as  the  oration  of 
Phseax  in  an  actual  contest  of  ostracism 
between  Phseax,  Nikias,  and  Alkibiades. 
He  is  opposed  by  Ruhuken  and  Valcke- 
naer  (see  SI  u iter' 8  preface  to  that  ora- 
tion, c.  1,  and  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Critic. 
Oratt.  Graecor.  p.  135).  I  cannot  agree 
with  either:  I  cannot  think  with  him, 
that  it  is  a  real  oration  of  Phseax ;  nor 
with  them,  that  it  is  a  real  oration  in 
any  genuine  cause  of  ostracism  what- 
ever. It  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
composed  after  the  ostracism  had  fallen 
into  desuetude,  and  when  the  Athenians 
had  not  only  become  somewhat  ashamed 
of  it,  but  had  lost  the  familiar  concep- 
tion of  what  it  really  was.  For  how 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that 
the  author  of  that  oration  complains 
that  he  is  about  to  be  ostracised  with- 
out any  secret  voting,  in  which  the  very 
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essence  of  the  ostracism  consisted,  and 
from  which  its  name  was  borrowed  (ofrrt 
Hia^ri^i(rafi4yo»y  KpvfSZfy,  c.  2j?  His  ora- 
tion is  framed  as  if  the  audience  whom 
he  was  addressing  were  about  to  ostra- 
cise one  out  of  the  three  by  show  of 
hands.  But  the  process  of  ostracising 
included  no  meeting  and  haranguing — 
nothing  but  simple  deposit  of  the  shells 
or  sherds  in  a  cask ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  description  of  the  special  railing-in 
of  the  agora,  and  by  the  story  (true  or 
false)  of  the  unlettered  country -citizen 
coming  in  to  the  city  to  give  his  vote, 
and  asking  Aristeides,  without  even 
knowing  his  person,  to  write  the  name 
for  him  on  the  shell  (Plutarch,  Aristeid. 
c.  7).  There  was  indeed  previous  dis-! 
cession  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the 
ekklesia,  whether  a  vote  of  ostracism 
should  be  entered  upon  at  all;  but  the 
author  of  the  oration  to  which  I  allude 
does  not  address  himself  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  he  assumes  that  the  vote  is  actu- 
ally about  to  be  taken,  and  that  one  of 
the  three — himself,  Nikias,  or  Alkibi- 
ades— must  be  ostracised  (c.  I).  Now,1 
doubtless,  in  practice  the  decision  com- 
monly lay  between  two  formidable 
rivals ;  but  it  was  not  publicly  or  form- 
ally put  so  before  the  people:  every 
citizen  might  write  upon  the  shell  such 
name  as  he  chose.  Farther,  the  open 
denunciation  of  the  injustice  of  ostra- 
cism as  a  system  (c.  2),  proves  an  age 
later  than  the  banishment  of  Hyper- 
bolus. Moreover  the  author  having 
begun  by  remarking  that  he  stands  in 
contest  with  Nikias  as  well  as  with  Al- 
kibiades, says  nothing  more  about  Ni- 
kias to  the  end  of  the  speech. 
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thought  it  prudent  for  a  time  to  banish ;  which  shell,  when  depo- 
sited in  the  proper  vessel,  counted  for  a  vote  towards  the  sentence. 
I  have  already  observed  that  all  the  governments  of  the  Grecian 
\  w  k  cities,  when  we  compare  them  with  that  idea  which  a 

\  of  the  public  modern  reader  is  apt  to  conceive  of  the  measure  of  force 
i  Greciun  go-  belonging  to  a  government,  were  essentially  weak — the 
*  ermn  n  •  g00d  ag  weu  as  the  bad — the  democratical,  the  oli- 
garchical, and  the  despotic.  The  force  in  the  hands  of  any  govern- 
ment, to  cope  with  conspirators  or  mutineers,  was  extremely  small, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  despot  surrounded  by  his  mercenary 
troop.  Accordingly,  no  tolerably  sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper 
could  be  put  down  except  by  direct  aid  of  the  people  in  support  of 
the  government ;  which  amounted  to  a  dissolution,  for  the  time,  of 
constitutional  authority,  and  was  pregnant  with  reactionary  conse- 
quences such  as  no  man  could  foresee.  To  prevent  powerful  men 
from  attempting  usurpation  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  possible 
moment  Now  a  despot  or  an  oligarchy  might  exercise  at  pleasure 
preventive  means,1  much  sharper  than  the  ostracism,  such  as  the 
assassination  of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter  as  directed 
by  the  Peisistratids.  At  the  very  least,  they  might  send  away  any 
one,  from  whom  they  apprehended  attack  or  danger,  without  in- 
curring even  so  much  as  the  imputation  of  severity.  But  in  a 
democracy,  where  arbitrary  action  of  the  magistrate  was  the  thing 
of  all  others  most  dreaded,  and  where  fixed  laws,  with  trial  and 
defence  as  preliminaries  to  punishment,  were  conceived  by  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  as  the  guarantees  of  his  personal  security  and  as  the 
pride  of  his  social  condition — the  creation  of  such  an  exceptional 
power  presented  serious  difficulty.  If  we  transport  ourselves  to 
the  times  of  Kleisthenes,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratids,  when  the  working  of  the  democratical  machinery  was 
as  yet  untried,  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maximum.  But 
we  shall  also  find  the  necessity  of  vesting  such  a  power  somewhere, 
absolutely  imperative.  For  the  great  Athenian  nobles  had  yet  to 
past  vio-  learn  the  lesson  of  respect  for  any  constitution.  Their 
AiESitt*1*  Past  history  had  exhibited  continual  struggles  between 
noble*-  the  armed  factions  of  Megakles,  Lykurgus,  and  Peisi- 
stratus,  put  down  after  a  time  by  the  superior  force  and  alliances 

1  See  the  discussion  of  the  ostracism  sium,  Lugduni  Batavor.  1793 ;  K.  F. 
in  Aristot.  Politic,  iii.  8,  where  he  re-  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen 
cognises  the  problem  as  one  common  to  ,  Staataalterthumer,  ch.  130;  and  Scho- 
all  governments.  mann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  Grsec.  ch.  xxxv. 

Compare  also  a  good  Dissertation—  !  p.  233. 
J.  A.  Paradys,  De  Ostracismo  Athenien-  | 
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of  the  latter ;  and  though  Kleisthenes,  the  son  of  Megakles,  might 
be  firmly  disposed  to  renounce  the  example  of  his  father  and  to 
act  as  the  faithful  citizen  of  a  fixed  constitution,  he  would  know 
but  too  well  that  the  sons  of  his  father's  companions  and  rivals  * 
would  follow  out  ambitious  purposes  without  any  regard  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  law,  if  ever  they  acquired  sufficient  partisans  to 
present  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Moreover,  when  any  two  can- 
didates for  power,  with  such  reckless  dispositions,  came  into  a 
bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  them,  arising  as  well 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  opponent  at  any  cost 
to  the  constitution,  might  well  become  irresistible,  unless  some  im- 
partial and  discerning  interference  could  arrest  the  strife  in  time. 
"  If  the  Athenians  were  wise  (Aristeides  is  reported  to  have  said,1 
in  the  height  and  peril  of  his  parliamentary  struggle  with  The- 
mistokles),  they  would  cast  both  Themistokles  and  me  into  the 
barathrum."  *  And  whoever  reads  the  sad  narrative  of  the  Kor- 
kyrsean  sedition,  in  the  third  book  of  Thucydides,  together  with  the 
reflections  of  the  historian  upon  it,8  will  trace  the  gradual  exaspe- 
ration of  these  party  feuds,  beginning  even  under  democratical 
forms,  until  at  length  they  break  down  the  barriers  of  public  as 
well  as  of  private  morality. 

Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants  Kleisthenes  had  to  ' 
protect  the  democratical  constitution — first,  by  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  their  way  and  rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to  procure 
the  requisite  support ;  next,  by  eliminating  them  before  any  vio- 
lent projects  were  ripe  for  execution.  To  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  such  a  constitution  as  would  not 
only  conciliate  the  good  will,  but  kindle  the  passionate  attachment, 
of  the  mass  of  citizens,  insomuch  that  not  even  any  considerable 
minority  should  be  deliberately  inclined  to  alter  it  by  force.  It 
was  necessary  to  create  in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to 
force  upon  the  leading  ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  difficult  senti- 
ment which  we  may  term  a  constitutional  morality — a  NeceMity  of 
paramount  reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  consiiuufon- 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities  acting  under  and  aimoiauty..- 
within  those  forms,  yet  combined  with  the  habit  of  open  speech,  of 


1  Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  3. 

9  The  barathrum  was  a  deep  pit,  said 
to  have  had  iron  spikes  at  the  bottom, 
into  which  criminals  condemned  to 
death  were  sometimes  cast.  Though 
probably  an  ancient  Athenian  punish- 
ment, it  seems  to  have  become  at  the 
very  least  extremely  rare,  if  not  entirely 
disused,  during  the  times  of  Athens 


historically  known  to  us ;  but  the  phrase 
continued  in  speech  after  the  practice 
had  become  obsolete.  The  iron  spikes 
depend  on  the  evidence  of  the  Schol. 
Aristophan.  Plutus,  431 — a  very  doubt- 
ful authority,  when  we  read  the  legend 
which  he  blends  with  his  statement. 
'  Thucyd.  iii.  70,  81,  82. 
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action  subject  only  to  definite  legal  control,  and  unrestrained  cen- 
sure of  those  very  authorities  as  to  all  their  public  acts — combined 
too  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst 
the  bitterness  of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
will  be  not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in  his  own. 
This  co-existence  of  freedom  and  self-imposed  restraint — of  obedi- 
ence to  authority  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the  persons  exer- 
cising it — may  be  found  in  the  aristocracy  of  England  (since  about 
1688)  as  well  as  in  the  democracy  of  the  American  United  States : 
and  because  we  are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a 
natural  sentiment ;  though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments  more 
difficult  to  establish  and  diffuse  among  a  community,  judging  by 
the  experience  of  history.  We  may  see  how  imperfectly  it  exists 
at  this  day  in  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  while  the  many  violences  of  the 
first  French  revolution  illustrate,  among  various  other  lessons,  the 
fatal  effects  arising  from  its  absence,  even  among  a  people  high  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence.  Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional 
morality,  not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but 
throughout  the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  govern- 
ment at  once  free  and  peaceable;  since  even  any  powerful  and 
obstinate  minority  may  render  the  working  of  free  institutions  im- 
practicable, without  being  strong  enough  to  conquer  ascendency  for 
themselves.  Nothing  less  than  unanimity,  or  so  overwhelming  a 
majority  as  to  be  tantamount  to  unanimity,  on  the  cardinal  point 
of  respecting  constitutional  fonns,  even  by  those  who  do  not  wholly 
approve  of  them,  can  render  the  excitement  of  political  passion 
bloodless,  and  yet  expose  all  the  authorities  in  the  state  to  the  full 
licence  of  pacific  criticism. 

At  the  epoch  of  Kleisthenes,  which  by  a  remarkable  coincidence 
Purpose  and  *s  ^e  same  **  ^at  °f  ^e  regifuge  at  Rome,  such  consti- 
SeroitS^f  tutional  morality,  if  it  existed  anywhere  else,  had  cer- 
ci«m.  tainly  no  place  at  Athens ;  and  the  first  creation  of  it  in 

any  particular  society  must  be  esteemed  an  interesting  historical 
fact  By  the  spirit  of  his  reforms, — equal,  popular,  and  compre- 
hensive, far  beyond  the  previous  experience  of  Athenians — he 
secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the  body  of  citizens.  But  from 
the  first  generation  of  leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democracy, 
and  with  such  precedents  as  they  had  to  look  back  upon,  no 
self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could  be  expected.  Accordingly, 
Kleisthenes  had  to  find  the  means  of  eliminating  beforehand  any 
one  about  to  transgress  these  limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  putting  him  down   afterwards,  with   all   that  bloodshed   and 
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reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the  constitution 
would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  irrevocably  extinguished.  To 
acquire  such  influence  as  would  render  him  dangerous  under 
democratical  forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the 
public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  means  of  judging  of  his 
character  and  purposes.  Now  the  security  which  Kleisthenes  pro- 
vided, was,  to  call  in  the  positive  judgement  of  the  citizens 
respecting  his  future  promise  purely  and  simply,  so  that  they 
might  not  remain  too  long  neutral  between  two  formidable  poli- 
tical rivals — pursuant  in  a  certain  way  to  the  Solonian  proclama- 
tion against  neutrality  in  a  sedition,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
in  a  former  chapter.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitution  itself 
the  principle  of  privilegium  (to  employ  the  Roman  phrase,  which 
signifies,  not  a  peculiar  favour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peculiar 
inconvenience  imposed),  yet  only  under  circumstances  solemn  and 
well-defined,  with  full  notice  and  discussion  beforehand,  and  by 
the  positive  secret  vote  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens.  "  No 
law  shall  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  without  the  same 
being  made  against  all  Athenian  citizens ;  unless  it  shall  so  seem 
good  to  6000  citizens  voting  secretly." l  Such  was  that  general 
principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the  ostracism  was  a 
particular  case.  Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  a 
case  was  to  be  made  out  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly 
to  justify  it  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  the  year,  these  two  bodies 
debated  and  determined  whether  the  state  of  the  republic  was 
menacing  enough  to  call  for  such  an  exceptional  measure.2  If 
they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  day  was  named,  the  agora  was 
railed  round,  with  ten  entrances  left  for  the  citizens  of  each 
tribe,  and  ten  separate  casks  or  vessels  for  depositing  the 
suffrages,  which  consisted  of  a  .shell  or  a  potsherd  with  the  name 
of  the  person  written  on  it  whom  each  citizen  designed  to  banish. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  number  of  votes  were  summed  up, 
and  if  6000  votes  were  found  to  have  been  given  against  any 

1  Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  p.  12.  c.        *  Aristotle  and  Philochorus,  ag.  Pho- 
13.     Miyfti  rtpoy  he*  kvZpl  Quvau  0<ik<u,     tium,  A  pp.  p.  672  and  675,  ed.  Porson. 


4*>  fih  rbr  ainbv  M  iraaiv  'A&Tjvalois 
ib  fit)  4£a«i<rxiAlo(s  &(%,  tepvptyv  ^-n<pi- 
(ofi4vois.  According  to  the  usual  loose- 
nets  in  dealing  with  the  name  of  Solon, 
thin  has  been  called  a  law  of  Solon  (see 
Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  188),  though  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  older  than  Kleisthenes. 
"Privilegia  ne  irroganto,"  said  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome 
(Cicero,  Legg.  iii.  4-19). 


It  would  rather  appear  by  that  pas- 
sage that  the  ostracism  was  never  form- 
ally abrogated;  and  that  even  in  the 
later  times,  to  which  the  description  of 
Aristotle  refers,  the  form  was  still  pre- 
served of  putting  the  question  whether 
the  public  safety  called  for  an  ostracis- 
ing vote,  long  after  it  had  passed  both 
out  of  use  and  out  of  mind. 
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one  person,  that  person  was  ostracised;*  if  not,  the  ceremony 
ended  in  nothing.1  Ten  days  were  allowed  to  him  for  settling 
his  affairs,  after  which  he  was  required  to  depart  from  Attica 
for  ten  years,  but  retained  his  property,  and  suffered  no  other 
penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  errors  of  the 
people,  by  calling  in  the  different  errors,  and  the  sinister 


Securities 


mbtue.  interest  besides,  of  an  extra  popular  or  privileged  few. 

Nor  was  any  third  course  open,  since  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government  were  not  understood,  nor  indeed  conve- 
niently applicable  to  very  small  communities.  Beyond  the  judge- 
ment of  the  people  (so  the  Athenians  felt),  there  was  no  appeal. 
Their  grand  study  was  to  surround  the  delivery  of  that  judgement 
with  the  best  securities  for  rectitude,  and  the  best  preservatives 
against  haste,  passion,  or  private  corruption.  Whatever  measure 
of  good  government  could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way,  could  not, 
in  their  opinion,  be  obtained  at  all.  I  shall  illustrate  the  Athenian 
proceedings  on  this  head  more  fully  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
working  of  their  mature  democracy.  Meanwhile  in  respect  tc 
this  grand  protection  of  the  nascent  democracy— the  vote  of  ostra- 
cism— it  will  be  found  that  the  securities  devised  by  Kleisthenes, 
for  making  the  sentence  effectual  against  the  really  dangerous 
man  and  against  no  one  else,  display  not  less  foresight  thai 
patriotism.  The  main  object  was,  to  render  the  voting  an  expres- 
sion of  deliberate  public  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
factious  antipathy.  Now  the  large  minimum  of  votes  required 
(one-fourth  of  the  entire  citizen  population)  went  far  to  ensure 
this  effect — the  more  so,  since  each  vote,  taken  as  it  was  in  s 
secret  manner,   counted   unequivocally   for  the   expression   of  s 


1  Philochorus,  vi  supra;  Plutarch, 
Aristeid.  c.  7;  Schol.  ad  Aristophan. 
Equit.  851 ;  Pollux,  viii.  19. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  authorities,  as  well  as  among  the 
expositors,  whether  the  minimum  of 
6000  applies  to  the  votes  given  in  all, 
or  to  the  votes  given  against  any  one 
name.  I  embrace  the  latter  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  Philochorus, 
Pollux,  and  the  Schol.  on  Aristophanes, 
though  Plutarch  countenances  the 
former.  Boeckh,  in  his  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  and  Wachsmuth  (i.  1.  p.  272) 
are  in  favour  of  Plutarch  and  the  former 
opinion;  Paradys  (Dissertat.  De  Ostr. 
p.  25),  Platner,  and  Heumann  (see  K. 
F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Gr.  Staats- 


alt.  ch.  130,  not.  6)  support  the  other 
which  appears  to  me  the  right  one. 

For  the  purpose,  so  unequivocally 
pronounced,  of  the  general  law  deter 
mining  the  absolute  minimum  necessary 
for  a  pritilegium^  would  by  no  means  Im 
obtained,  if  the  simple  majority  of  votes 
among  6000  voters  in  all,  had  been  al 
lowed  to  take  effect.  A  person  migh 
then  be  ostracised  with  a  very  smal 
number  of  votes  against  him,  and  with 
out  creating  any  reasonable  presump 
tion  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the  con 
stitution ;  which  was  by  no  mean 
either  the  purpose  of  Kleisthenes,  o: 
the  well-understood  operation  of  th< 
ostracism,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  b 
a  reality. 
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genuine  and  independent  sentiment,  and  could  neither  be  coerced 
nor  bought  Then  again,  Kleisthenes  did  not  permit  the  process 
of  ostracising  to  be  opened  against  any  one  citizen  exclusively.  If 
opened  at  all,  every  one  without  exception  was  exposed  to  the 
sentence  ;  so  that  the  friends  of  Themistokles  could  not  invoke  it 
against  Aristeides,1  nor  those  of  the  latter  against  the  former, 
without  exposing  their  own  leader  to  the  same  chance  of  exile. 
It  was  not  likely  to  be  invoked  at  all,  therefore,  until  exasperation 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  both  parties  insensible  to  this 
chance — the  precise  index  of  that  growing  internecive  hostility, 
which  the  ostracism  prevented  from  coming  to  a  head.  Nor  could 
it  even  then  be  ratified,  unless  a  case  was  shown  to  convince  the 
more  neutral  portion  of  the  senate  and  the  ekklesia:  moreover, 
after  all,  the  ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostracise,  but  a  future  day  was 
named,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were  solemnly  invited 
to  vote.  It  was  in  this  way  that  security  was  taken  not  only  for 
making  the  ostracism  effectual  in  protecting  the  constitution,  but 
to  hinder  it  from  being  employed  for  any  other  purpose.  We 
must  recollect  that  it  exercised  its  tutelary  influence  not  merely  on 
those  occasions  when  it  was  actually  employed,  but  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed,  and  by  the  restraining 
effect  which  that  knowledge  produced  on  the  conduct  of  the  great 
men.  Again,  the  ostracism,  though  essentially  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  was  yet  an  exception  sanctified  and  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution itself ;  so  that  the  citizen,  in  giving  his  ostracising  vote,  did 
not  in  any  way  depart  from  the  constitution  or  lose  his  reverence 
for  it.  The  issue  placed  before  him, — "  Is  there  any  man  whom 
you  think  vitally  dangerous  to  the  state  ?  if  so,  whom  ?  " — though 
vague,  was  yet  raised  directly  and  legally.  Had  there  been  no 
ostracism,  it  might  probably  have  been  raised  both  indirectly  and 
illegally,  on  the  occasion  of  some  special  imputed  crime  of  a  sus- 
pected political  leader,  when  accused  before  a  court  of  justice — a 
perversion,  involving  all  the  mischief  of  the  ostracism,  without  its 
protective  benefits. 

Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful  conse- 
quence except  what  was  inseparable  from  exile.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  devised. 
Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public  of  candidates  for  poli- 


1  The  practical  working  of  the  ostra- 
cism presents  it  as  a  struggle  between 
two  contending  leaders,  accompanied 
with  chance  of  banishment  to  both — 
PerikJes  -wpbs  rbv  OovKvStSiyv  «ii  a^wra 


ircp}  rov  darpdicov  jraraoT&s,  iral  8icuciv- 
HvvttoaSy  4k*ivo¥  fx\v  4£^3aAc ,  Kar4\v<rt 
5i  tV  bvTiTcrayiJLcrriy  Iraupttav  (Plu- 
tarch, Perikle*,  c.  14;  compare  Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c.  11). 
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tical  influence :  and  when  we  consider  the  small  amount  of  indivi- 
ostracism  dual  evil  which  it  inflicted — evil  too  diminished,  in  the 
S^SSo"  cases  of  Kimon  and  Aristeides,  by  a  reactionary  senti- 
<tem«T*cy—  ment  which  augmented  their  subsequent  popularity  after 
Sis* Me?  return — two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  offer  in  the 
with.  way  0f  justification.     First,  it  completely  produced  its 

intended  effect ;  for  the  democracy  grew  up  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood without  a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force * — a  result, 
upon  which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of  Kleisthenes  could  have 
ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through  such  tranquil  working  of 
the  democratical  forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently 
complete  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athenians,  to  enable 
the  people  after  a  certain  time  to  dispense  with  that  exceptional 
security  which  the  ostracism  offered.2  To  the  nascent  democracy, 
it  was  absolutely  indispensable:  to  the  growing,  yet  militant, 
democracy,  it  was  salutary ;  but  the  full-grown  democracy  both 
could  and  did  stand  without  it.  The  ostracism  passed  upon 
Hyperbolus,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes,  was  the  last 
occasion  of  its  employment.  And  even  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  instance:  it  was  a  trick  concerted  between 
two  distinguished  Athenians  (Nikias  and  Alkibiades)  to  turn  to 
their  own  political  account  a  process  already  coming  to  be  anti- 
quated. Nor  would  such  a  manoeuvre  have  been  possible,  if  the 
contemporary  Athenian  citizens  had  been  penetrated  with  the 
same  serious  feeling  of  the  value  of  ostracism  as  a  safeguard  of 
democracy,  as  had  been  once  entertained  by  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Between  Kleisthenes  and  Hyperbolus,  we  hear  of 
about  ten  different  persons  as  having  been  banished  by  ostracism  : 

1  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  remark  to  '  apart  from  dangerous  designs  on  the 
take  notice,  either  of  the  oligarchy  of  ■  part  of  the  superior  mind.  No  painter 
Four  Hundred,  or  of  that  of  Thirty,  (he  observes)  will  permit  a  foot,  in  his 
called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  established  picture  of  a  man,  to  be  of  diapropor- 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Pelopon-  tionate  size  with  the  entire  body, 
nesian  war,  and  after  the  ostracism  had  though  separately  taken  it  may  be 
been  discontinued.  Neither  of  these  finely  painted;  nor  will  the  chorus- 
changes  were  brought  about  by  the  ex-  master  allow  any  one  voice,  however 
cessive  ascendency  of  any  one  or  few  beautiful,  to  predominate  beyond  a  cer- 
men :  both  of  them  grew  out  of  the  em-  tain  proportion  over  the  rest, 
barrassinents  and  dangers  of  Athens  in  His  final  conclusion  is,  however,  that 
the  latter  period  of  her  great  foreign  the  legislator  ought,  if  possible,  so  to 
war.  construct  his  constitution,   as  to  have 

2  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  8,  6)  seems  to  no  need  of  such  exceptional  remedy ; 
recognise  the  political  necessity  of  the  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the 
ostracism,  as  applied  even  to  obvious  second-best  step  is  to  apply  the  ostra- 
superiority  of  wealth,  connexion,   &c.  cism.     Compare  also  v.  2,  5. 

(which  he  distinguishes  pointedly  from  :  The  last  century  of  the  free  Athenian 
superiority  of  merit  and  character),  and  ,  democrary  realised  the  first  of  a  these 
upon  principles  of  symmetry  only,  even    alternatives. 
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first  of  all,  Hipparchus  of  the  deme  Cholargus,  the  son  of  Char- 
mus,  a  relative  of  the  recently-expelled  Peisistratid  despots ;'  then 
Aristeides,  Themistokles,  Kimon,  and  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias, 
all  of  them  renowned  political  leaders:  also  Alkibiades  and 
Megakles  (the  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  of  the  distin- 
guished Alkibiades),  and  Kallias,  belonging  to  another  eminent 
family  at  Athens ; a  lastly,  Damon,  the  preceptor  of  Perikles  in 
poetry  and  music,  and  eminent  for  his  acquisitions  in  philosophy.8 
In  this  last  case  come3  out  the  vulgar  side  of  humanity,  aristo- 
cratical  as  well  as  democratical ;  for  with  both,  the  process  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  persons  of  philosophers  are  wont  to  be  alike  unpo- 
pular. Even  Kleisthenes  himself  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised 
under  his  own  law,  and  Xanthippus  ;  but  both  upon  authority  too 
weak  to  trust4  Miltiades  was  not  ostracised  at  all,  but  tried  and 
punished  for  misconduct  in  his  command. 

I  should  hardly  have  said  so  much  about  this  memorable  and 
peculiar  institution  of  Kleisthenes,  if  the  erroneous  accu-  ostracism 
Bations,  against  the  Athenian  democracy,  of  envy,  in-  Jhe!^iu^n 
justice,  and  ill-treatment  of  their  superior  men,  had  not  Jretemier'to 
been  greatly  founded  upon  it,  and  if  such  criticisms  had  {JVmonT 
not  passed  from    ancient   times    to  modern  with  little  wxh^- 
examination.      In  monarchical   governments,  a  pretender  to   the 
throne,  numbering  a  certain  amount  of  supporters,  is  as  a  matter 
of  course  excluded  from  the  country.      The  duke   of  Bordeaux 
cannot  now  reside  in  France — nor  could  Napoleon  after  1815 — 
nor  Charles  Edward  in  England  during  the  last  century.      No 
man  treats  this  as  any  extravagant  injustice,  yet  it  is  the  parallel 
of  the  ostracism — with  a  stronger  case  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  change  from  one  regal  dynasty  to  another  does 
not  of  necessity  overthrow  all  the  collateral  institutions  and  securi- 
ties  of  the  country.      Plutarch  has  affirmed  that  the  ostracism 
arose  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  inherent  in  a  democracy,5  and 
not  from  justifiable  fears — an  observation  often  repeated,  yet  not 
the   less   demonstrably   untrue.      Not  merely   because   ostracism 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  1 1 ;  Harpokra-  I      3  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  4  ;  Plutarch, 


tion,  ▼.  "Inrapxos. 

3  Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  A.  c.  11.  p. 
143;  Harpokration,  v.  ' AAKtfiid&ris :  An- 
dokidds   coot.   Alkibiad.   c.    11,    12.  p. 


Aristeid.  c.  1. 

4  ^Elian,  V.  H.  xiii.  24 ;  Herakleides, 
w€p\  Tlokirawv,  c.  1,  ed.  Kbhler. 

*  Plutarch,    Themistokles,    22;    Plu- 


129,  130:  this  last  oration  may  afford  j  tarch,  Aristeides,  7,  vapafiv6la  <pQ6vov 
evidence  as  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  '  koX  Kov<pt(Tfi6s.  See  the  same  opinions 
it,  though  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  be  I  repeated  by  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische 
either  genuine  or  belonging  to  the  time  Alterthumskunde,  ch.  48,  vol.  i.  p.  272, 
to  which  it  professes  to  refer,  as  has  and  by  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen 
been  observed  in  a  previous  note.  !  bey  den  Attikern,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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so  worked  as  often  to  increase  the  influence  of  that  political  leader 
whose  rival  it  removed — but  still  more,  because,  if  the  fact  had 
been  as  Plutarch  says,  this  institution  would  have  continued  as 
long  as  the  democracy  ;  whereas  it  finished  with  the  banishment 
of  Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the  government  was  more  deci- 
sively democratical  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Kleisthenes. 
Effect  of  the  It  was>  in  truth,  a  product  altogether  of  fear  and.inse- 
J2y  of60*"  curity,1  on  the  part  both  of  the  democracy  and  its  best 
Itrragtben-  friends — fear  perfectly  well-grounded,  and  only  appear- 
t"onaimo-tu"  lTlS  needless  because  the  precautions  taken  prevented 
rml,ty-  attack.      So  soon    as  the   diffusion  of  a  constitutional 

morality  had  placed  the  mass  of  the  citizens  above  all  serious  fear 
of  an  aggressive  usurper,  the  ostracism  was  discontinued.  And 
doubtless  the  feeling,  that  it  might  safely  be  dispensed  with,  must 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  long  ascendency  of  Perikles — by 
the  spectacle  of  the  greatest  statesman  whom  Athens  ever  pro- 
duced, acting  steadily  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution ;  and  by 
the  ill-success  of  his  two  opponents,  Kimon  and  Thucydides — aided 
by  numerous  partisans  and  by  the  great  comic  writers,  at  a  period 
when  comedy  was  a  power  in  the  state  such  as  it  has  never  been 
before  or  since — in  their  attempts  to  get  him  ostracised.  They 
succeeded  in  fanning  up  the  ordinary  antipathy  of  the  citizens 
towards  philosophers  so  far  as  to  procure  the  ostracism  of  his 
friend  and  teacher  Damon ;  but  Perikles  himself  (to  repeat  the 
complaint  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  comic  poet  Kratinus2)  "holds 
his  head  as  high  as  if  he  carried  the  Odeion  upon  it,  now  that  the 
shell  has  gone  by  " — i.  e.  now  that  he  has  escaped  the  ostracism. 
If  Perikles  was  not  conceived  to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
none  of  his  successors  were  at  all  likely  to  be  so  regarded. 
Damon  and  Hyperbolus  were  the  two  last  persons  ostracised. 
Both  of  them  were  cases,  and  the  only  cases,  of  an  unequivocal 
abuse  of  the  institution,  because,  whatever  the  grounds  of  dis- 
pleasure against  them  may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
either  of  them  as  menacing  to  the  state — whereas  all  the  other 
known  sufferers  were  men  of  such  position  and  power,  that  the 
6000  citizens  who  inscribed  each  name  on  the  shell,  or  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  may  well  have  done  so  under  the  most 
conscientious    belief  that   they    were   guarding   the   constitution 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  73.     8t&  Bvy&fitws  *al 
a^twfiaros  <p6fiov. 

2  Kratinus  ap.  Plutarch.  Perikles,  c. 
13. 

'O  9xtyo«40aA6f  Zcvc  oit  wpwripxrrcu 


HtptKXerjs,  npSnlov  eiri  toO  xpayiov 
*Exw,  iirttArj  rovarpcucov  irapoi\€rai. 

For  the  attacks  of  the  comic  writers 
upon  Damon,  see  Plutarch,  Perikles, 
c.  4. 
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against  real  danger.  Such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
persons  ostracised  plainly  evinces  that  the  ostracism  had  become 
dissevered  from  that  genuine  patriotic  prudence  which  originally 
rendered  it  both  legitimate  and  popular.  It  had  served  for  two 
generations  an  inestimable  tutelary  purpose — it  lived  to  be  twice 
dishonoured — and  then  passed,  by  universal  acquiescence,  into 
matter  of  history. 

A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at  Argos,1  at 
Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian  democracies.  Ari-  ostracism 
stotle  states  that  it  was  abused  for  factious  purposes :  and  q£&£ 
at  Syracuse,  where  it  was  introduced  after  the  expulsion  dties- 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was  so  unjustly 
and  profusely  applied,  as  to  deter  persons  of  wealth  and  station 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs;  for  which  reason  it  was 
speedily  discontinued.  We  have  no  particulars  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  this  general  statement-  But  we  cannot  safely  infer  that 
because  the  ostracism  worked  on  the  whole  well  at  Athens,  it  must 
necessarily  have  worked  well  in  other  states — the  more  so  as  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  surrounded  with  the  same  precau- 
tionary formalities,  nor  whether  it  even  required  the  same  large 
minimum  of  votes  to  make  it  effective.  This  latter  guarantee,  so 
valuable  in  regard  to  an  institution  essentially  easy  to  abuse,  is 
not  noticed  by  Diodorus  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Petalism — so 
the  process  was  denominated  at  Syracuse.2 

Such  was  the  first  Athenian  democracy,  engendered  as  well  by 
the  reaction  against  Hippias  and  his  dynasty,  as  by  the  gtr|Wn 
memorable  partnership,  whether  spontaneous  or  compul-  effect  or  the 

r  .         X  11  r  i  •       i  i   •      revolution  of 

sory,  between  Kleisthenes  and  the  un-franchised  multi-  Kieisthene* 
tude.     It  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  mitigated  of  the  ciu- 
oligarchy  established  by  Solon  before,  and  from  the  full- 
grown   and   symmetrical  democracy  which   prevailed  afterwards 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  towards  the  close 
of  the  career  of  Perikles.      It  was  indeed  a  striking  revolution, 
impressed  upon  the  citizen  not  less  by  the  sentiments  to  which  it 
appealed  than  by  the  visible  change  which  it  made  in  political  and 
social  life.      He  saw  himself  marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  hoplites 
alongside  of  new  companions  in  arms — he  was  enrolled  in  a  new 
register,  and  his  property  in  a  new  schedule,  in  his  deme  and  by 
his  demarch,  an  officer  before  unknown — he  found  the  year  distri- 


1  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  8,  4;  v.  2.  5. 

2  Diodor.  xi.  55-87.     Thi8  author  de- 
scribes very   imperfectly  the  Athenian 


ostracism,  transferring  to  it  apparently 
the  circumstances  of  the  Syracusan 
Petalism. 
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buted  afresh,  for  all  legal  purposes,  into  ten  parts  bearing  the 
name  of  prytanes,  each  marked  by  a  solemn  and  free-spoken 
ekklesia  at  which  he  had  a  right  to  be  present — his  ekklesia  was 
convoked  and  presided  by  senators  called  prytanes,  members  of  a 
senate  novel  both  as  to  number  and  distribution — his  political 
duties  were  now  performed  as  member  of  a  tribe,  designated  by  a 
name  not  before  pronounced  in  common  Attic  life,  connected  with 
one  of  ten  heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw  in 
the  agora,  and  associating  him  with  fellow-tribemen  from  all  parts 
of  Attica.  All  these  and  many  others  were  sensible  novelties  felt 
in  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  citizen.  But  the  great  novelty  of 
all  was,  the  authentic  recognition  of  the  ten  new  tribes  as  a 
sovereign  Demos  or  people,  apart  from  all  specialties  of  phratric 
or  gentile  origin,  with  free  speech  and  equal  law ;  retaining  no 
distinction  except  the  four  classes  of  the  Solonian  property-schedule 
with  their  gradations  of  eligibility.  To  a  considerable  proportion 
of  citizens  this  great  novelty  was  still  farther  endeared  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  raised*  them  out  of  the  degraded  position  of  metics  and 
slaves ;  while  to  the  large  majority  of  all  the  citizens,  it  furnished 
a  splendid  political  idea,  profoundly  impressive  to  the  Greek 
mind — capable  of  calling  forth  the  most  ardent  attachment  as 
well  as  the  most  devoted  sense  of  active  obligation  and  obedience. 
We  have  now  to  see  how  their  newly-created  patriotism  manifested 
itself. 

Kleisthenes  and  his  new  constitution  carried  with  them  so  com- 
isagonw  caiis  pletely  the  popular  favour,  that  Isagoras  had  no  other 
inKiwmenfis  way  Qf  0pp0Smg  ft  except  by  calling  in  the  interference 

JjJJJjJjJ™0*  of  Kleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Kleomenes 
a«ainiitit-  listened  the  more  readily  to  this  call,  as  he  was  reported 
to  have  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras. 
He  prepared  to  come  to  Athens ;  but  his  first  aim  was  to  deprive 
the  democracy  of  its  great  leader  Kleisthenes,  who,  as  belonging 
to  the  Alkmaeonid  family,  was  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the 
inherited  sin  of  his  great-grandfather  Megakles,  the  destroyer  of 
the  usurper  Kylon.  Kleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  demanding 
the  expulsion  "  of  the  accursed  " — so  this  family  were  called  by 
their  enemies,  and  so  they  continued  to  be  called  eighty  years 
afterwards,  when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  that  day  against  Perikles.  This  requisition,  recom- 
mended by  Isagoras,  was  so  well-timed,  that  Kleisthenes,  not 
venturing  to  disobey  it,  retired  voluntarily ;  so  that  Kleomenes, 
though  arriving  at  Athens  only  with  a  small  force,  found  himself 
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master  of  the  city.  At  the  instigation  of  Isagoras,  he  sent  into 
exile  seven  hundred  familes,  selected  from  the  chief  partisans  of 
Kleisthenes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  dissolve  the  new  senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  to  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands 
of  three  hundred  adherents  of  the  chief  whose  cause  he  espoused. 
Bat  now  was  seen  the  spirit  infused  into  the  people  by  their  new 
constitution.  At  the  time  of  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus, 
the  senate  of  that  day  had  not  only  not  resisted,  but  even  lent 
themselves  to  the  scheme.  Now,  the  new  senate  of  Kleisthenes 
resolutely  refused  to  submit  to  dissolution,  while  the  citizens  gene- 
rally, even  after  the  banishment  of  the  chief  Kleisthenean  parti- 
sans, manifested  their  feelings  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile  and 
so  determined,  that  Kleomenes  and  Isagoras  were  alto-  Kieomenes 
gether  baffled.  They  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  SjLuST™8 
acropolis  and  stand  upon  the  defensive.  This  symptom  from  Athens- 
of  weakness  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Athenians, 
who  besieged  the  Spartan  king  on  the  holy  rock.  He  had  evidently 
come  without  any  expectation  of  finding,  or  any  means  of  over- 
powering, resistance ;  for  at  the  end  of  two  days  his  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  He  and  his 
Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire  to 
Sparta ;  but  the  Athenians  of  the  party  captured  along  with  him 
were  imprisoned,  condemned,1  and  executed  by  the  people. 

Kleisthenes,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families,  was  imme- 
diately recalled,   and   his   new   constitution   materially  Recall  of 
strengthened  by  this  first  success.     Yet  the  prospect  of  l^tteS!61 
renewed  Spartan  attack  was  sufficiently  serious  to  induce  SuSweo? 
him  to  send  envoys  to  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  Satrap  tbe  Perslau8- 
at  Sardis,  soliciting  the   admission   of  Athens  into  the  Persian 
alliance.     He  probably  feared  the  intrigues  of  the  expelled  Hip- 
pias  in  the  same  quarter.      Artaphernes,  having  first  informed 
himself  who  the  Athenians  were,  and  where  they  dwelt,  replied 
that  if  they  chose  to  send  earth  and  water  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
they  might  be  received  as  allies,  but  upon  no  other  condition. 
Such  were  the  feelings  of  alarm  under  which  the   envoys  had 
quitted  Athens,  that  they  went  the  length  of  promising  this  unqua- 
lified token  of  submission.     But  their  countrymen  on  their  return 
disavowed  them  with  scorn  and  indignation.9 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first   connexion  began  between 
Athens  and  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Plataea,  situated  on  the 

1  Herodot.  v.  70-72 :  compare  Schoi.  ad  Ariatophan.  Lysiatr.  274. 
*  Herodot.  v.  73. 
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northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Kithaeron,  between  that  mountain 
First  con-  and  the  river  Asopus — on  the  road  from  Athens  to 
between  Thebes ;  and  it  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  first  become 
piataa.  acquainted  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  polities.  In  one 
of  my  preceding  volumes,1  the  Boeotian  federation  has  already 
been  briefly  described,  as  composed  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
autonomous  towns  under  the  headship  of  Thebes,  which  was,  or 
professed  to  have  been,  their  mother-city.  Plataea  had  been  (so 
the  Thebans  affirmed)  their  latest  foundation ; a  it  was  ill-used  by 
them,  and  discontented  with  the  alliance.  Accordingly,  as  Kleo- 
menes  was  on  his  way  back  from  Athens,  the  Plataeans  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  themselves  to  him,  craving  the  protection 
of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  and  surrendering  their  town  and  terri- 
tory without  reserve.  The  Spartan  king,  having  no  motive  to 
undertake  a  trust  which  promised  nothing  but  trouble,  advised 
them  to  solicit  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  nearer  and  more 
accessible  for  them  in  case  of  need.  He  foresaw  that  this  would 
embroil  the  Athenians  with  Boeotia,  and  such  anticipation  was  in 
fact  his  chief  motive  for  giving  the  advice,  which  the  Plataeans 
Disputes  followed.  Selecting  an  occasion  of  public  sacrifice  at 
PtauSTind  Athens,  they  despatched  thither  envoys,  who  sat  down 
deci^ton'off  as  suppliants  at  the  altar,  surrendered  their  town  to 
Corinth.  Athens,  and  implored  protection  against  Thebes.  Such 
an  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  protection  was  promised.  It 
was  soon  needed,  for  the  Thebans  invaded  the  Plataean  territory, 
and  an  Athenian  force  marched  to  defend  it  Battle  was  about  to 
be  joined,  when  the  Corinthians  interposed  with  their  mediation, 
which  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  They  decided  altogether  in 
favour  of  Plataea,  pronouncing  that  the  Thebans  had  no  right  to 
employ  force  against  any  seceding  member  of  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion.3 The  Thebans,  finding  the  decision  against  them,  refused  to 
abide  by  it,  and  attacked  the  Athenians  on  their  return,  but  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat :  a  breach  of  faith  which  the  Athenians 
avenged  by  joining  to  Plataea  the  portion  of  Theban  territory 
south  of  the  Asopus,  and  making  that  river  the  limit  between  the 
two.  By  such  success,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  nothing, 
except  the  enmity  of  Boeotia — as  Kleomenes  had  foreseen.  Their 
alliance  with  Plataea,  long-continued,  and  presenting  in  the  course 
of  this  history  several  incidents  touching  to  our  sympathies,  will  be 


1  See  part  ii.  ch.  3. 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  61. 

3  Herodot.   vi.    108.      lav   Qri&alovs 
Botwr&p  robs  frii  fiovKofiivovs  is  Boiat- 


rovs  Ttkttiv.  This  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance, in  regard  to  Grecian  political 
feeling  :  I  shall  advert  to  it  hereafter. 
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found,  if  we  except  one   splendid  occasion,1  productive  only  of 


1  Herodot.  vi  108.  Thucydides  (iii. 
58),  when  recounting  the  capture  of 
Hatsa  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
states  that  the  alliance  between  Platsea 
and  Athens  was  then  in  its  93rd  year  of 
date;  according  to  which  reckoning  it 
would  begin  in  the  year  519  B.C.,  where 
Mr.  Clinton  and  other  chronologers 
{dace  it. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  immediate 
circumstances,  as  recounted  in  the  text 
from  Herodotus  (whether  Thucydides 
conceived  them  in  the  same  way,  can- 
sot  be  determined),  which  brought 
about  the  junction  of  Platsoa  with 
Athens,  cannot  have  taken  place  in 
519  B.C.,  but  muat  have  happened  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens 
in  510  b.c. — for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  No  mention  is  made  of  Hippias, 
who  yet,  if  the  event  had  happened  in 
519  B.C.,  must  have  been  the  person  to 
determine  whether  the  Athenians  should 
assist  Platsa  or  not.  The  Platsean  en- 
voys present  themselves  at  a  public 
sacrifice  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants, 
■o  as  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  generally:  had  Hippias 
been  then  despot,  he  would  have  been 
the  person  to  be  propitiated  and  to  de- 
termine for  or  against  assistance. 

2.  We  know  no  cause  which  should 
have  brought  Kleomenes  with  a  Lace- 
daemonian force  near  to  Platsa  in  the 
year  519  B.C. :  we  know  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (v.  76)  that  no  La- 
cedaemonian expedition  against  Attica 
took  place  at  that  time.  But  in  the 
vear  to  which  I  have  referred  the  event, 
Kleomends  is  on  his  march  near  the 
spot  upon  a  known  and  assignable  ob- 
ject. From  the  very  tenor  of  the  nar- 
rative, it  is  plain  that  Kleomenes  and 
his  army  were  not  designedly  in  Boeotia, 
nor  meddling  with  Boeotian  affairs,  at 
the  time  when  the  Plateaus  solicited 
his  aid;  for  he  declines  to  interpose  in 
the  matter,  pleading  the  great  distance 
between  Sparta  and  Platcea  as  a  reason. 

3.  Again,  Kleomen&s,  in  advising  the 
Plataeans  to  solicit  Athens,  does  not 
give  the  advice  through  good  will  to- 
wards them,  but  through  a  desire  to 
harass  and  perplex  •  the  Athenians,  by 
entangling  them  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Boeotians.  At  the  point  of  time  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  incident,  this 
was  a  very  natural  desire:  he  was 
angry,  and  perhaps  alarmed,  at  the 
recent  events  which  had  brought  about 


his  expulsion  from  Athens.  But  what 
was  there  to  make  him  conceive  such  a 
feeling  against  Athens  during  the  reign 
of  Hippias  ?  That  despot  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Sparta :  the 
Peisistratids  were  {£tivovt — {tivlovs  ra- 
fid\i(rra— Herod,  v.  63,  90,  91)  "the 
particular  guests  "  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  only  induced  to  take  part  against 
Hippias  from  a  reluctant  obedience  to 
the  oracles  procured  one  after  another 
by  Kleisthenes.  The  motive  therefore 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  for  the  advice 
given  by  Kleomends  to  the  Platseans, 
can  have  no  application  to  the  time 
when  Hippias  was  still  despot. 

4.  That  Herodotus  did  not  conceive 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians 
over  Thebes  as  having  taken  place  before 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  is  evident 
from  his  emphatic  contrast  between 
their  warlike  spirit  and  success  when 
liberated  from  the  despots,  and  their 
timidity  or  backwardness  while  under 
Hippias  ('AOrfvcuot  T\>payy*v6ficvoi  fily,  ov- 
tafjuoy  rSov  ff<p4as  v€ptotK*6mov  t<rav  rk 
woKtpia  a/x*lvovs,  &iraAAax0<Vrf$  8i  rv- 
pdvvwv,  fiOKpy  TfHaroi  lytyovro'  $rj\o?  &y 
toDto,  oVi  KaT«x<W*'0'  f^»S  i6*KoicdK*oyf 
&c.  v.  78).  The  man  who  wrote  thus 
cannot  have  believed  that  in  the  year 
519  B.C.,  while  Hippias  was  in  full  sway, 
the  Athenians  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  Thebans,  cut  off  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Tbeban  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  it  to  that  of 
the  Plataeans,  and  showed  from  that 
time  forward  their  constant  superiority 
over  Thebes  by  protecting  her  inferior 
neighbour  against  her. 

These  different  reasons,  taking  them 
altogether,  appear  to  me  to  show  that 
the  first  alliance  between  Athens  and 
Platcea,  as  Herodotus  conceives  and  de- 
scribes it,  cannot  have  taken  place  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  in  510 
B.C. ;  and  induce  me  to  believe  either 
that  Thucydides  was  mistaken  in  the 
date  of  that  event,  or  that  Herodotus 
has  not  correctly  described  the  facts. 
Not  seeing  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
description  given  by  the  latter,  I  have 
departed,  though  unwillingly,  from  the 
date  of  Thucydides. 

The  application  of  the  Plataeans  to 
Kleomends,  and  his  advice  grounded 
thereupon,  may  be  connected  more  suit- 
ably with  his  first  expedition  to  Athens 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  than 
with  his  second. 
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burden  to  the  one  party,  yet  insufficient  as  a  protection  to  the 
other. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes  had  returned  to  Sparta  full  of  resentment 
second  against  the  Athenians,  and  resolved  on  punishing  them 
Kieomente  as  well  as  on  establishing  his  friend  Isagoras  as  despot 
2then»-  over  them.  Having  been  taught  however,  by  humiliating 
his  auto.0  experience,  that  this  was  no  easy  achievement,  he  would 
not  make  the  attempt,  without  having  assembled  a  considerable 
force.  He  summoned  allies  from  all  the  various  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, yet  without  venturing  to  inform  them  what  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  He  at  the  same  time  concerted  measures  with  the 
Boeotians,  and  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboea,  for  a  simultaneous 
invasion  of  Attica  on  all  sides.  It  appears  that  he  had  greater 
confidence  in  their  hostile  dispositions  towards  Athens  than  in  those 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  for  he  was  not  afraid  to  acquaint  them  with 
his  design — and  probably  the  Boeotians  were  incensed  with  the 
recent  interference  of  Athens  in  the  affair  of  Plataea.  As  soon  as 
these  preparations  were  completed,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Kleo- 
menes and  Demaratus,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united 
Peloponnesian  force,  marched  into  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Eleusis  on  the  way  to  Athens.  But  when  the  allies  came  to  know 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
satisfaction manifested  itself  among  them.  They  had  no  unfriendly 
sentiment  towards  Athens ;  and  the  Corinthians  especially,  favour- 
ably disposed  rather  than-  otherwise  towards  that  city,  resolved  to 
proceed  no  farther,  withdrew  their  contingent  from  the  camp,  and 
returned  home.  At  the  same  time,  king  Demaratus,  either  sharing 
in  the  general  dissatisfaction  or  moved  by  some  grudge  against  his 
colleague  which  had  not  before  manifested  itself,  renounced  the 
undertaking  also.  Two  such  examples,  operating  upon  the  pre- 
existing sentiment  of  the  allies  generally,  caused  the  whole  camp 
to  break  up  and  return  home  without  striking  a  blow.1 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  first  instance  known  in 
First  «p-  which  Sparta  appears  in  act  as  recognised  head  of  an 
ijSJSTas0'  obligatory  Peloponnesian  alliance,2  summoning  contin- 
of  PefopSne-  gents  from  the  cities  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
sian  allies.  ^er  ting.  Her  headship,  previously  recognised  in  theory, 
passes  now  into  act,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  so  as  to  prove 


1  Herodot.  v.  75. 

8  Compare  Kortiim,  Zur  Gescbicbte 
Hellenischer  Staats-Verfassungen,  p.  35 
(Heidelberg,  1821). 


I  doubt  however  his  interpretation  of 
the  words  in  Herodotus  (v.  63)— cfrc 
(8/y  <n6\yy  cfre  irifioci^  xpyvdjxwoi. 
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the  necessity  of  precaution  and  concert  beforehand — which  will  be 
found  not  long  wanting. 

Pursuant  to  the  scheme  concerted,  the  Boeotians  and  Chalki- 
dians  attacked  Attica  at  the  same  time  that  Kleomenes  s^1 8«°- 

cesses  of 

entered  it.  The  former  seized  CEnoe  and  Hysiae,  the  Athens 
frontier  demes  of  Attica  on  the  side  towards  Plataea;  Bawtians 
while  the  latter  assailed  the  north-eastern  frontier  which  kidians. 
faces  Euboea.  Invaded  on  three  sides,  the  Athenians  were  in 
serious  danger,  and  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  forces 
at  Eleusis  against  Kleomenes,  leaving  the  Boeotians  and  Chalki- 
dians  unopposed.  But  the  unexpected  breaking-up  of  the  invading 
army  from  Peloponnesus  proved  their  rescue,  and  enabled  them  to 
turn  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  other  frontier.  They 
marched  into  Boeotia  to  the  strait  called  Euripus  which  separates 
it  from  Euboea,  intending  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Boeotians 
and  Chalkidians,  and  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  Boeotians  caused  an  alteration  in  their  scheme ;  they 
attacked  the  Boeotians  first,  and  gained  a  victory  of  the  most  com- 
plete character — killing  a  large  number,  and  capturing  700  pri- 
soners. On  the  very  same  day  they  crossed  over  to  Euboea, 
attacked  the  Chalkidians,  and  gained  another  victory  so  decisive 
that  it  at  once  terminated  the  war.  Many  Chalkidians  were  taken, 
as  well  as  Boeotians,  and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Athens,  where 
after  a  certain  detention  they  were  at  last  ransomed  for  two  minae 
per  man.  Of  the  sum  thus  raised,  a  tenth  was  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  in  bronze,  which  was  placed 
in  the  acropolis  to  commemorate  the  victory.  Herodotus  saw  this 
trophy  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  saw  too,  what  was  a  still 
more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual  chains  in  which  the  prisoners 
had  been  fettered,  exhibiting  in  their  appearance  the  damage 
undergone  when  the  acropolis  was  burnt  by  Xerxes :  an  inscription 
of  four  lines  described  the  offerings  and  recorded  the  victory  out  of 
which  they  had  sprung.1 

Another  consequence  of  some  moment  arose  out  of  this  victory. 
The  Athenians  planted  a  body  of  4000  of  their  citizens  as  plantation 
Kleruchs  (lot-holders)  or  settlers  upon  the  lands  of  the  £ttfcra  or"1 
wealthy  Chalkidian  oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotae —  {be™??^ 
proprietors  probably  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum  be-  ofchaikii. 
tween  Chalkis  and  Eretria.     This  is  a  system  which  we  shall  find 
hereafter  extensively  followed  out  by  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of 
their  power ;  partly  with  the  view  of  providing  for  their  poorer 

1  Herodot.  v.  77;  ^Elian,  V.  H.  vi.  1 ;  Pausan.  i.  28,  2. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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citizens — partly  to  serve  as  garrison  among  a  population  either^ 
hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity.  These  Attic  Kleruchs  (I  can  find 
no  other  name  by  which  to  speak  of  them)  did  not  lose  their  birth- 
right as  Athenian  citizens.  They  were  not  colonists  in  the  Grecian 
sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally  different  name — but  they 
corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  colonies  formerly  planted  out  on 
the  conquered  lands  by  Rome.  The  increase  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation was  always  more  or  less  painfully  felt  in  every  Grecian  city ; 
for  though  the  aggregate  population  never  seems  to  have  increased 
very  fast,  yet  the  multiplication  of  children  in  poor  families  caused 
the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at  last  they  became 
insufficient  for  a  maintenance ;  and  the  persons  thus  impoverished 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  in  other  ways,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  labour  for  the  richer  classes  was  so  much  performed  by 
imported  slaves.  Doubtless  some  families  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
perty became  extinct.  Yet  this  did  not  at  all  benefit  the  smaller 
and  poorer  proprietors,  for  the  lands  rendered  vacant  passed,  not 
to  them,  but  by  inheritance  or  bequest  or  intermarriage  to  other 
proprietors  for  the  most  part  in  easy  circumstances — since  one 
opulent  family  usually  intermarried  with  another.  I  shall  enter 
more  fully  at  a  future  opportunity  into  this  question — the  great 
and  serious  problem  of  population,  as  it  affected  the  Greek  com- 
munities generally,  and  as  it  was  dealt  with  in  theory  by  the 
powerful  minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — at  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  notice  that  the  numerous  Kleruehies  sent  out  by  Athens,  of 
which  this  to  Eubooa  was  the  first,  arose  in  a  great  measure  out  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  poorer  population,  which  her  extended 
power  was  employed  in  providing  for.  Her  subsequent  proceed- 
ings with  a  view  to  the  same  object  will  not  be  always  found  so 
justifiable  as  this  now  before  us,  which  grew  naturally,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  out  of  her  success  against  the  Chalkidians. 
The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes  with  her  Boeotian 
m  allies,  still  continued,  to  the  great  and  repeated  disad- 
the  Thebans  vantage  of  the  latter,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  in 
assistance  despair  sent  to  ask  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and 
wm  ^  were  directed  to  "  solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  to 
them."  l  "  How  (they  replied)  are  we  to  obey  ?  Our  nearest 
neighbours,  of  Tanagra,  Koroneia,  and  Thespiae,  are  now,  and 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  lending  us  all  the  aid  in  their 
power."  An  ingenious  Theban,  however,  coming  to  the  relief  of 
his  perplexed  fellow-citizens,  dived  into  the  depths  of  legend  and 

1  Herodot.  v.  80. 
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brought  up  a  happy  meaning.     "  Those  nearest  to  us  (he  said)  are 
the  inhabitants  of  iEgina :  for  Thebe  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and 
iEgina  (the  eponym  of  that  island)  were  both  sisters,  daughters 
of  Aaopus.     Let  us  send  to  crave  assistance  from  the  yEginetans." 
If  his  subtle  interpretation  (founded  upon  their  descent  from  the 
same  legendary  progenitors)  did  not  at  once  convince  all  who 
heard  it,  at  least  no  one  had  any  better  to  suggest     Envoys  were 
at  once  sent  to  the  JEginetans ;  who,  in  reply  to  a  petition  founded 
on  legendary  claims,  sent  to  the  help  of  the  Thebans  a  reinforce- 
ment of  legendary,  but  venerated,  auxiliaries — the  yEakid  heroes. 
We  are  left  to  suppose  that  their  effigies  are  here  meant.     It  was 
in  vain  however  that  the  glory  and  the  supposed  presence  of  the 
JEakids  Telamon  and  Peleus  were  introduced  into  the  Theban 
camp.     Victory  still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens ;  so  that  the 
discouraged  Thebans  again  sent  to  JEginaL,  restoring  the  heroes,1 
and  praying  for  aid  of  a  character  more  human  and  positive.    Their 
request  was  granted,  and  the  yEginetans  commenced  war  against 
Athens,  without  even  the  decent  preliminary  of  a  herald  and  de- 
claration.8 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  acquaintance  with 
the    Dorians    of  ^Egina — oligarchical,    wealthy,    com-  The.tgine- 
mercial,  and  powerful  at  sea,  even  in  the  earliest  days;  J™^6 
more  analogous  to  Corinth  than  to  any  of  the  other  cities  AthcU8- 
called  Dorian.     The  hostility  which  they  now  began  without  pro- 
vocation against  Athens — repressed  by  Sparta  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  battle  of  Marathon — then  again  breaking  out — and 
hushed  for  a  while  by  the  common  dangers  of  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Xerxes,  was  appeased  only  with  the  conquest  of  the  island 


1  In  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  the 
JEakid  heroes  are  really  sent  from  JEgina, 
And  really  sent  back  by  the  Thebans  (v. 
80,  81V— Of  8^  apt  aiTtovai  i-wiKovplrjy 
roht  Auucltas  trv/ixtfiirtiy  tycurav—  adris 
ol  0ij/3aiOi  ircfufwrer,  robs  fiky  A  la- 
ic iZ  at  <r<pt  a* *Zibo<r av,  rav  5i 
kvZp&v  4&4ovto.  Compare  again  v. 
75 ;  viii.  64 ;  and  Polyb.  vii.  9,  2.  6*£>y 
rS»v  avcrrpartvofitvuv. 

Justin  gives  a  narrative  of  an  analo- 
gous application  from  the  Epizephyrian 
Lokrians  to  Sparta  (xx.  3):  "Territi 
Locrenses  ad  Spartanos  decurrunt :  aux- 
ilium  supplices  deprecantur :  illi  longin- 
qua  militia  gravati,  auxilium  a  Castore 
et  Poll  lice  petere  eos  jubent.  Neque 
legati  responsum  socio;  urbis  spreverunt; 
profectique  in  proximum  templum,  facto 
ttocrificis),  auxilium  deorum  iuiploraul. 


Litatis  hostiis,  obtentoquc,  ut  rcbantur, 
quoil  petclxtnt — haud  seats  lecti  quam  si 
deos  i/>so5  secum  arecturi  essent — pulvina- 
ria  iis  in  navi  componunt,  faustisque 
profecti  ominibus,  solatia  suis  pro  aiuciiiis 
deportant."  In  comparing  the  expres- 
sions of  Herodotus  with  those  of  Justin, 
wo  see  that  the  former  believes  the 
direct  literal  presence  and  action  of  the 
iEakid  heroes  ("the  Thebans  sent  back 
the  heroes,  and  asked  for  men"),  while 
the  latter  explains  away  the  divine  in- 
tervention into  a  mere  fancy  and  fevling 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  accorded.  This  was  the 
tone  of  those  later  authors  whom  Justin 
followed  :  compare  also  Pausan.  iii. 
1<>,  2. 
2  ilerodot.  v.  81,  82. 
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about  twenty  years  after  that  event,  and  with  the  expulsion  and 
destruction  of  its  inhabitants.  There  had  been  indeed,  according 
to  Herodotus,1  a  feud  of  great  antiquity  between  Athens  and 
JEgina. — of  which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  singular  narrative 
blending  together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, &c.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Thebans  solicited  aid  from 
^Egina,  the  latter  was  at  peace  with  Athens.  The  ^Eginetans  em- 
ployed their  fleet,  powerful  for  that  day,  in  ravaging  Phalerum  and 
the  maritime  denies  of  Attica ;  nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.2  It  is  probable  that  the  desired  effect  was  pro- 
duced, of  diverting  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  force  from  the  war 
against  Bceotia,  and  thus  partially  relieving  Thebes ;  but  the  war 
of  Athens  against  both  of  them  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  we  have  no  information  respecting  it3  details. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  was  called  off  from  these 
preparations  comD*ned  enemies  by  a  more  menacing  cloud  which 
au2*rU  to  threatened  to  burst  upon  her  from  the  side  of  Sparta* 
Athens  *»ew  Kleomenes  and  his  countrymen,  full  of  resentment  at  the 
tan  aiiies  late  inglorious  desertion  of  Eleusis,  were  yet  more  in- 
together  with  censed  by  the  discovery,  which  appears  to  have  been  then 
,pp  '  recently  made,  that  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphian 
priestess  for  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens  had  been 
fraudulently  procured.3  Moreover  Kleomenes,  when  shut  up  in 
the  acropolis  of  Athens  with  Isagoras,  had  found  there  various  pro- 
phecies previously  treasured  up  by  the  Peisistratids,  many  of  which 
foreshadowed  events  highly  disastrous  to  Sparta.  And  while  the 
recent  brilliant  manifestations  of  courage  and  repeated  victories, 
on  the  part  of  Athens,  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  prophecies 
might  perhaps  be  realised — Sparta  had  to  reproach  herself,  that, 
from  the  foolish  and  mischievous  conduct  of  Kleomenes,  she  had 
undone  the  effect  of  her  previous  aid  against  the  Peisistratids,  and 
thus  lost  that  return  of  gratitude  which  the  Athenians  would  other- 
wise have  testified.  Under  such  impressions,  the  Spartan  authori- 
ties took  the  remarkable  step  of  sending  for  Hippias  from  his  resi- 
dence at  Sigeium  to  Peloponnesus,  and  of  summoning  deputies 
from  all  their  allies  to  meet  him  at  Sparta. 

The  convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  notice  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  aera  in  Grecian  politics.  The  previous  ex- 
pedition of  Kleomenes  against  Attica  presents  to  us  the  first  known 
example  of  Spartan  headship  passing  from  theory  into  act :  that 

1  Herodot.  v.  83-88.  I  vatovs  l<riv4ovro. 

*  Herodot.  v.  81-89.    p*yd*Ms  'Ady-  |      8  Herodot.  v.  90. 
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expedition  miscarried  because  the  allies,  though  willing  to  follow, 
would  not  follow  blindly,  nor  be  made  the  instruments  nm  formal 
of  executing  purposes  repugnant  to  their  feelings.   Sparta  Ss^Su^ 
had  now  learnt  the  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  their  o^leto- 
hearty  concurrence,    of  letting   them   know  what   she  ^Sjm^i 
contemplated,  so  as  to  ascertain  at  least  that  she  had  no  *y*tem- 
decided  opposition  to  apprehend.     Here  then  is  the  third  stage  in 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  Greece  towards  a  systematic  con- 
junction, however  imperfect,  of  its  many  autonomous  units :  first  we 
have  Spartan  headship  suggested  in  theory,  from  a  concourse  of 
circumstances  which  attract  to  her  the  admiration  of  all  Greece — 
power,  unrivalled  training,  undisturbed  antiquity,  &c. :  next,  the 
theory  passes  into  act,  yet  rude  and  shapeless:    lastly,  the  act 
becomes  clothed  with  formalities,  and  preceded  by  discussion  and 
determination.     The  first  convocation  of  the  allies  at  Sparta,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  common  object  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration, may  well  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in  Grecian 
political  history :  the  proceedings  at  the  convocation  are  no  less 
important,  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  of  that 
day  felt  and  acted,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  contrast  with 
times  hereafter  to  be  described. 

Hippias   having   been   presented   to  the  assembled   allies,  the 
Spartans   expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  dethroned  p^e^ga 
him — their  resentment  and  alarm  at  the  newborn  inso-  of  tb5 con* 

vocation — 

lence  of  Athens,1  already  tasted  by  her  immediate  neigh-  a^alt^f 
bours,  and  menacing  to  every  state  represented  in  the  G»rjnth 
convocation — and  their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  interference 

.  n  .  in  favour  of 

less  as  a  reparation  of  past  wrong,  than  as  a  means,  nippia»— 
through  his  rule,  of  keeping  Athens  low  and  dependent  anies  refuse 
But  the  proposition,  though  emanating  from  Sparta,  was 
listened  to  by  the  allies  with  one  common  sentiment  of  repugnance. 
They  had  no  sympathy  for  Hippias— no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear, 
of  Athens — and  a  profound  detestation  of  the  character  of  a  despot. 
The  spirit  which  had  animated  the  armed  contingents  at  Eleusis 
now  re-appeared  among  the  deputies  at  Sparta,  and  the  Corinthians 
again  took  the  initiative.     Their  deputy  Sosikles  protested  against 
the  project  in  the  fiercest  and  most  indignant  strain.     No  language 
can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  long  harangue  which  Herodotus 
-puts   into  his   mouth,  wherein  the  bitter   recollections    prevalent 
at  Corinth  respecting  Kypselus  and  Periander  are  poured  forth. 
**  Surely  heaven  and  earth  are  about  to  change  places-— the  fish 

1  Herodot.  v.  90,  91. 
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are  coming  to  dwell  on  dry  land,  and  mankind  going  to  inhabit 
the  sea — when  you,  Spartans,  propose  to  subvert  the  popular 
governments,  and  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that  wicked  and  bloody 
thing  called  a  Despot1  First  try  what  it  is,  for  yourselves  at 
Sparta,  and  then  force  it  upon  others  if  you  can :  you  have  not 
tasted  its  calamities  as  we  have,  and  you  take  very  good  care  to 
keep  it  away  from  yourselves.  We  adjure  you  by  the  common 
gods  of  Hellas — plant  not  despots  in  her  cities :  if  you  persist  in 
a  scheme  so  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second 
you." 

This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout  of  approbation 
and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  All  with  one  accord  united 
with  Sosikles  in  adjuring  the  Lacedaemonians 8  "  not  to  revolu- 
tionise any  Hellenic  city."  No  one  listened  to  Hippias  when  he 
replied,  and  warned  the  Corinthians  that  the  time  would  come, 
when  they,  more  than  any  one  else,  would  dread  and  abhor  the 
Athenian  democracy,  and  wish  the  Peisistratidae  back  again.  He 
knew  well  (says  Herodotus)  that  this  would  be,  for  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  prophecies  than  any  man ;  but  no  one  then 
believed  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  his  departure  back  to 
Sigeium ;  the  Spartans  not  venturing  to  espouse  his  cause  against 
the  determined  sentiment  of  the  allies." 8 

That  determined  sentiment  deserves  notice,  because  it  marks  the 
Aversion  to  present  period  of  the  Hellenic  mind :  fifty  years  later  it 
hlSSSrnie  w^  ^  found  materially  altered.  Aversion  to  single- 
diminaSt6"  headed  rule,  and  bitter  recollection  of  men  like  Kypselus 
in  Greece.  an(j  periander,  are  now  the  chords  which  thrill  in  an 
assembly  of  Grecian  deputies.  The  idea  of  a  revolution  (implying 
thereby  an  organic  and  comprehensive  change  of  which  the  party 
using  the  word  disapproves)  consists  in  substituting  a  permanent 
One  in  place  of  those  periodical  magistrates  and  assemblies  which 
were  the  common  attribute  of  oligarchy  and  democracy ;  the  anti- 
thesis between  these  last  two  is  as  yet  in  the  background,  and 
there  prevails  neither  fear  of  Athens  nor  hatred  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  period  immediately  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  the  order  of  precedence  between 
these  two  sentiments  reversed.  The  antimonarchical  feeling  has 
not  perished,  but  has  been  overlaid  by  other  and  more  recent 
political  antipathies — the  antithesis  between  democracy  and  oli- 


1  Herodot.  v.  92.  .  .  .  rvoawt&af  is 
r&s  v6\ts  Kardyuv  irapcunc*va£t<r$e,  rod 
otfre  totuc&Ttpov  ohZ4v  l<m  jcot'  kvdp&- 
•kqvs  oHr§  (uaupovdirttpov.  I 


*  Herodot.  v.  93.    ^  iroiUiy  /aj&i* 
vc&rcpov  v<p\  *6ktv  'EAAcifra. 
8  Herodot.  v.  93,  94. 
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garchy  having  become,  not  indeed  the  only  sentiment,  but  the 
uppermost  sentiment,  in  the  minds  of  Grecian  politicians  generally, 
and  the  soul  of  active  party  movement.  Moreover  a  hatred  of  the 
most  deadly  character  has  grown  up  against  Athens  and  her  demo- 
cracy, especially  in  the  grandsons  of  those  very  Corinthians  who 
now  stand  forward  as  her  sympathising  friends.  The  remarkable 
change  of  feeling  here  mentioned  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exhi- 
bited as  when  we  contrast  the  address  of  the  Corinthian  Sosikles 
just  narrated,  with  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  given  to  us  in 
Thucydides.1  It  will  hereafter  be  fully  explained  by  the  inter- 
mediate events,  by  the  growth  of  Athenian  power,  and  by  the  still 
more  miraculous  development  of  Athenian  energy. 

Such  development,  the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted  democracy  as 
well  as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  and  aggrandisement,  ^ 

continued  progressive  during  the  whole  period  just  ad-  vetopmeutof 
verted  to ;  but  the  first  unexpected  burst  of  it,  under  the  energy  after 
Kleisthenean  constitution  and  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip-  u<m  of  Kiei- 
pias,  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  terms  too  emphatic  to  language  of 
be  omitted.     After  narrating  the  successive  victories  of         °  "*" 
the  Athenians  over  both  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  that  historian 
proceeds — "Thus  did  the  Athenians  grow  in  strength.     And  we 
may  find  proof  not  merely  in  this  instance  but  everywhere  else, 
how  valuable  a  thing  freedom  is  :  since  even  the  Athenians,  while 
under  a  despot,  were  not  superior  in  war  to  any  of  their  surround- 
ing neighbours,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  despots,  became 
by  far  the  first  of  all.     These  things  show  that  while  kept  down  by 
one  man,  they  were  slack  and  timid,  like  men  working  for  a 
master;  but  when  they  were  liberated,  every  single  man  became 
eager  in  exertions  for  his  own  benefit."     The  same  comparison 
re-appears  a  short  time  afterwards,  where  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
Athenians,  when  free,  felt  themselves  a  match  for  Sparta;  but 
while  kept  down  by  any  man  under  a  despotism,  were  feeble  and 
apt  for  submission."8 

Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  found  to  depict  the  rapid  improve- 


1  Thucydid.  i.  68-71,  120-124. 

2  Herod ot.  v.  78-91.  'ABrfvcuoi  \k4v 
pvw  tiC^rjrro'  817X01  54  ov  kot*  %v  \l6vov 
&AAA  warTax*?,  h  imryoplii  &s  *<m  X9^txa 
0Yov8a4oy,  ci  kclL  'AOrivcuoi  rvpawcvSp*- 
yot  fiiv,  obSa+Lwv  rSov  <r<f>4as  irfpioiK*6muv 
fftw  ra  wc\4fua  &n*lvovs,  &raXkaxQ4mts 
tik  rvpdrvur,  tuucp$  wpwroi  4y4vovro-  irj- 
koi  &v  Taunt,  tri  tear* x^/ucpoi  fxkv,  i$*\o- 


fcifccov,  &>s  tc<r*6rp  4pya(6ficvoiy  lAcu0c- 
pvOivTcov  54,  ai/ros  %Kaarros  iotvry  Tcpo- 
$vfx4(TO  KorfpydfaffOcu. 

(c.  91.)  O/  AatttHaifiSvioi — v6tp  Aa- 
&6vrcs,  its  iktvQcpov  fxhy  4by  rb  y4vos  rb 
'Attik&v,  i<r6p*p'oirov  r$  ivKnuv  hy  y4voi- 
to,   Kar(x^fV0V   ^\   &*&  T0V  TupavWSi, 
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ment  wrought  in  the  Athenian  people  by  their  new  democracy.  Of 
course  this  did  not  arise  merely  from  suspension  of  previous  cruelties, 
or  from  better  laws,  or  better  administration.  These  indeed  were 
essential  conditions,  but  the  active  transforming  cause  here  was, 
the  principle  and  system  of  which  such  amendments  formed  the 
detail :  the  grand  and  new  idea  of  the  sovereign  People,  composed 
of  free  and  equal  citizens — or  liberty  and  equality,  to  use  words 
which  so  profoundly  moved  the  French  nation  half  a  century  ago. 
Effect  upon  It  was  this  comprehensive  political  idea  which  acted  with 
of  the  idea  electric  effect  upon  the  Athenians,  creating  within  them 
democracy,  a  host  of  sentiments,  motives,  sympathies,  and  capacities, 
to  which  they  had  before  been  strangers.  Democracy  in  Grecian 
antiquity  possessed  the  privilege,  not  only  of  kindling  an  earnest 
and  unanimous  attachment  to  the  constitution  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
citizens,  but  also  of  creating  an  energy  of  public  and  private  action, 
such  as  could  never  be  obtained  under  an  oligarchy,  where  the 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  passive  acquiescence  and 
obedience.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  generally  very  indifferent  about  theories  of  government ;  but 
such  indifference  (although  improvements  in  the  practical  working1 
of  all  governments  tend  to  foster  it)  is  hardly  to  be  expected  among 
any  people  who  exhibit  decided  mental  activity  and  spirit  on  other 
matters;  and  the  reverse  was  unquestionably  true,  in  the  year 
500  B.C.,  among  the  communities  of  ancient  Greece.  Theories  of 
government  were  there  anything  but  a  dead  letter :  they  were  con- 
nected with  emotions  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  of  the  most  oppo- 
site character.  The  theory  of  a  permanent  ruling  One,  for  example, 
was  universally  odious :  that  of  a  ruling  Few,  though  acquiesced  in, 
was  never  positively  attractive,  unless  either  where  it  was  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  peculiar  education  and  habits,  as  at  Sparta, 
or  where  it  presented  itself  as  the  only  antithesis  to  democracy,  the 
latter  having  by  peculiar  circumstances  become  an  object  of  terror. 
But  the  theory  of  democracy  was  pre-eminently  seductive ;  creating 
in  the  mass  of  the  citizens  an  intense  positive  attachment,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  voluntary  action  and  suffering  on  its  behalf,  such  as 
no  coercion  on  the  part  of  other  governments  could  extort.  Hero- 
dotus,1 in  his  comparison  of  the  three  sorts  of  government,  puts  in 

1  Herodot.  iii.  80.     TI\tj6os  5*  &pxov*        The  democratical  speaker  at  Syracuse, 
tout  a  uiv,  otivofxa  tc&vtwv  K<k\~    A  then  ago  rag,  also  puts  this  name  and 


\urrov  $Xtl*  tvovofilrif  Btvrtpa 
8i,  roxntav  ru>v  6  fxSvopx09*  *"<»*««*  ohHtv 
T<L\(f  fxkv  &pX^*  &PX(ly  faretOvvov  5i  kp~ 
Xhv  *X<1>  fiov\f^fiara  8)  ircbra  is  rb 
KQivby  bvaQtptt, 
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—  (Thucyd.  vi.  39)  —  4y&  M  <^u, 
t  p  «  t  o  ixl  vy  Hrjfiov  ttfivav  3nr6fuur$ait 
6\tyapxlw  Si,  fityosj  &c. 
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the  front  rank  of  the  advantages  of  democracy  "  its  most  splendid 
name  and  promise  " — its  power  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the  citi- 
zens in  support  of  their  constitution,  and  of  providing  for  all  a 
common  hond  of  union  and  fraternity.  This  is  what  even  demo- 
cracy did  not  always  do :  but  it  was  what  no  other  government  in 
Greece  could  do :  a  reason  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  the  best 
government,  and  presenting  the  greatest  chance  of  beneficent 
results,  for  a  Grecian  community.  Among  the  Athenian  citizens, 
certainly,  it  produced  a  strength  and  unanimity  of  positive  political 
sentiment,  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration  the  more  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  apathy  which  had  preceded,  and  which  is  even 
implied  as  the  natural  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Solon's  famous 
proclamation  against  neutrality  in  a  sedition.1  Because  democracy 
happens  to  be  unpalatable  to  most  modern  readers,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sentiment  here  described  only  in  its 
least  honourable  manifestations — in  the  caricatures  of  Aristophanes, 
or  in  the  empty  common-places  of  rhetorical  declaimers.  But  it  is 
not  in  this  way  that  the  force,  the  earnestness,  or  the  binding  value, 
of  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens  is  to  be  measured.  We  must 
listen  to  it  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Perikles,2  while  he  is  stre- 
nuously enforcing  upon  the  people  those  active  duties  for  which  it 
both  implanted  the  stimulus  and  supplied  the  courage ;  or  from  the 
oligarchical  Nikias  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  revive  the  courage  of  his  despairing  troops  for  one  last 
death-struggle,  and  when  he  appeals  to  their  democratical  patri- 
otism as  to  the  only  flame  yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that 
moment  of  agony.3  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  downward,  the 
creation  of  this  new  mighty  impulse  makes  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  Athenian  character ;  and  if  the  change  still  stood  out  in  so 
prominent  a  manner  before  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  much  more 
must  it  have  been  felt  by  the  contemporaries  among  whom  it 
occurred. 

The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to  his  democratical  con- 
stitution comprised  two  distinct  veins  of  sentiment :  first,  his  rights, 
protection,  and  advantages  derived  from  it — next,  his  obligations 
of  exertion  and   sacrifice   towards   it  and  with  reference  to  it. 


1  See  the  preceding  chapter  xi.  of  this 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  193,  respecting  the 
Solonian  declaration  here  adverted  to. 

*  See  the  two  speeches  of  Periklos  in 
Thucyd.  ii.  35-46,  and  ii.  60-64.     Com- 


pare  the  reflections  of  Thucydidds  upon    4$owrlas,  &c. 


the  two  democracies  of  Athens  and  Sy- 
racuse— vi.  69  and  vii.  21-55. 

8  Thucyd.  vii.  69.  liar  pilot  tc  rrjt 
i\evOcDWT(LTT)f  (nrofUfitHiffKuy  Kcd  rrjs  4v 
airrfj  aveviraKTOv  raxriv   is  tV  Mcuray 
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Neither  of  these  two  veins  of  sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent ; 
Patriotism  of  but  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  present  at 

an  Athenian        .  ©  ,  .  *  .      . 

betweenjoo-  different  times  in  varying  proportions,  the  patriotism  of 
combined      the  citizen  was  a  very  different  feeling .     That  which  He- 

with  an  . 

eager  spirit  rodotus  remarks  is,  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  heart  and 
mifitaryex-  hand  which  the  Athenians  suddenly  displayed — the  efficacy 
amcriSoe?  of  the  active  sentiment  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  citizens. 
We  shall  observe  even  more  memorable  evidences  of  the  same 
phenomenon  in  tracing  down  the  history  from  Kleisthenes  to  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  we  shall  trace  a  series  of  events 
and  motives  eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  that  self-imposed 
labour  and  discipline  which  the  early  democracy  had  first  called 
forth.  But  when  we  advance  farther  down,  from  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
— (I  venture  upon  this  brief  anticipation,  in  the  conviction  that  one 
period  of  Grecian  history  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
contrasting  it  with  another) — we  shall  find  a  sensible  change  in 
Athenian  patriotism.  The  active  sentiment  of  obligation  is  com- 
Diminntion  paratively  inoperative — the  citizen,  it  is  true,  has  a  keen 
■numenun  sense  of  the  value  of  the  democracy  as  protecting  him 
4moawyd  an(*  ensurmg  t°  mm  valuable  rights,  and  he  is  moreover 
ThStyTy-  willing  to  perform  his  ordinary  sphere  of  legal  duties 
rante-  towards  it ;  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  established, 

and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  due  measure  of  foreign  ascen- 
dency, without  any  such  personal  efforts  as  those  which  his  fore- 
fathers cheerfully  imposed  upon  themselves.  The  orations  of 
Demosthenes  contain  melancholy  proofs  of  such  altered  tone  of 
patriotism — of  that  languor,  paralysis,  and  waiting  for  others  to 
act,  which  preceded  the  catastrophe  of  Chaeroneia,  notwithstanding 
an  unabated  attachment  to  the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection 
and  good  government.1  That  same  preternatural  activity  which 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
both  denounced  and  admired  in  the  Athenians,  is  noted  by  the 
orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  Philip.  Such  variations 
in  the  scale  of  national  energy  pervade  history,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  but  in  regard  to  Grecian  history,  especially,  they  can 
never  be  overlooked-.  For  a  certain  measure,  not  only  of  positive 
political  attachment,  but  also  of  active  self-devotion,  military  readi- 
ness, and  personal  effort,  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  main- 

1  Compare  the  remarkable  speech  of  tices  in  Philip  (Olynthiac.  i.  6.  p.  13): 

the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  (Thu-  also  Philippic,  i.  2,  and  the  Philippics 

cyd.  i.  68-71),  with  the  $t\<nrpayfio<r6vTi  and  Olynthlacs  generally, 
which  Demosthenee  so  emphatically  no 
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taining  Hellenic  autonomy,  either  in  Athens  or  elsewhere;  and 
became  so  more  than  ever,  when  the  Macedonians  were  once 
organised  under  an  enterprising  and  semi-hellenised  prince.  The 
democracy  was  the  first  creative  cause  of  that  astonishing  personal 
and  many-sided  energy  which  marked  the  Athenian  character,  for 
a  century  downward  from  Kleisthenes ;  that  the  same  ultra-Hel- 
lenic activity  did  not  longer  continue,  is  referable  to  other  causes 
which  will  be  hereafter  in  part  explained.  No  system  of  govern- 
ment, even  supposing  it  to  be  very  much  better  and  more  faultless 
than  the  Athenian  democracy,  can  ever  pretend  to  accomplish  its 
legitimate  end  apart  from  the  personal  character  of  the  people,  or 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  individual  virtue  and  vigour.  During 
the  half-century  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  the 
Athenians  had  lost  that  remarkable  energy  which  distinguished 
them  during  the  first  century  of  their  democracy,  and  had  fallen 
much  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  other  Greeks,  in  common 
with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  I  here  briefly  notice  their  last  period  of  languor,  in  con- 
trast with  the  first  burst  of  democratical  fervour  under  Kleisthenes 
now  opening — a  feeling,  which  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  to 
continue  for  a  longer  period  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anti- 
cipated, but  which  was  too  high-strung  to  become  a  perpetual  and 
inherent  attribute  of  any  community. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

RISE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.— CYRUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  followed  the  history  of  Central 
Greece  very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  history  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  becomes  blended  with  it,  and  after  which  the  two 
streams  begin  to  flow  to  a  great  degree  in  the  same  channel.  I 
now  revert  to  the  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  the  Asiatic 
kings  as  connected  with  them,  at  the  point  in  which  they  were  left 
in  my  seventeenth  chapter. 

The  concluding  facts  recounted  in  that  chapter  were  of  sad  and 
state  of  serious  moment  to  the  Hellenic  world.  The  Ionic  and 
the  rise  of  iEolic  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast  had  been  conquered 
monarchy,  and  made  tributary  by  the  Lydian  king  Croesus :  "  down 
to  that  time  (says  Herodotus)  all  Greeks  had  been  free."  Their 
conqueror  Croesus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  560  B.C.,  appeared 
to  be  at  the  summit  of  human  prosperity  and  power  in  his  unassail- 
able capital,  and  with  his  countless  treasures  at  Sardis.  His  domi- 
nions comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys  to  the  east ;  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  began  the 
Median  monarchy  under  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  extending 
eastward  to  some  boundary  which  we  cannot  define,  but  comprising 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  Persis  proper  or  Farsistan,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Kissians  and  Assyrians  on  the  east  by  the  line  of 
Mount  Zagros  (the  present  boundary-line  between  Persia  and 
Turkey).  Babylonia,  with  its  wondrous  city,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  was  occupied  by  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans,  under 
their  king  Labynetus :  a  territory  populous  and  fertile,  partly  by 
nature,  partly  by  prodigies  of  labour,  to  a  degree  which  makes  us 
mistrust  even  an  honest  eye-witness  who  describes  it  afterwards  in 
its  decline — but  which  was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  Chaldaean  dominion  under  Labynetus  reached  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  including  as  dependent  territories  both  Judaea  and 
Phenicia.  In  Egypt  reigned  the  native  king  Amasis,  powerful 
and  affluent,  sustained  in  his  throne  by  a  large  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries,  and  himself  favourably  disposed  to  Grecian  commerce 
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and  settlement  Both  with  Labynetus  and  with  Amasis,  Croesus 
"was  on  terms  of  alliance ;  and  as  Astyages  was  his  bro- 
ther-in-law,  the  four  kings  might  well  be  deemed  out  of  and  alliance* 
the  reach  of  calamity.  Yet  within  the  space  of  thirty  years 
or  a  little  more,  the  whole  of  their  territories  had  become  embodied 
in  one  vast  empire,  under  the  son  of  an  adventurer  as  yet  not 
known  even  by  name. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  dynasties  has  been  in  all  times 
distinguished  by  the  same  general  features.  A  brave  and  adven- 
turous prince,  at  the  head  of  a  population  at  once  poor,  warlike, 
and  greedy,  acquires  dominion ;  while  his  successors,  abandoning 
themselves  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  probably  also  to  oppressive  and 
irascible  dispositions,  become  in  process  of  time  victims  to  those 
same  qualities  in  a  stranger  which  had  enabled  their  own  father  to 
seize  the  throne.  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  rim  of 
empire,  first  the  subject  and  afterwards  the  dethroner  of  uncertainty 
the  Median  Astyages,  corresponds  to  this  general  de-  history?'7 
scription,  as  far  at  least  as  we  can  pretend  to  know  his  history. 
For  in  truth,  even  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became  ruler  of 
Media,  are  very  imperfectly  known,  whilst  the  facts  which  preceded 
his  rise  up  to  that  sovereignty  cannot  be  said  to  be  known  at  all : 
we  have  to  choose  between  different  accounts  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  of  which  the  most  complete  and  detailed  is  stamped  with 
all  the  character  of  romance.  The  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  is 
memorable  and  interesting,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Greek 
mind,  and  as  a  philosophical  novel.1  That  it  should  have  been  quoted 
so  largely  as  authority  on  matters  of  history,  is  only  one  proof 
among  many  how  easily  authors  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essen- 
tials of  historical  evidence.  The  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  relations  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages,  agreeing  with  Xeno- 
phon in  little  more  than  the  fact  that  it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  Kam- 
byses  and  Mandane  and  grandson  of  Astyages,  goes  even  beyond 
the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  in  respect  to  tragical  incident 
and  contrast.  Astyages,  alarmed  by  a  dream,  condemns  the  new- 
born infant  of  his  daughter  Mandane  to  be  exposed :  Harpagus,  to 
whom  the  order  is  given,  delivers  the  child  to  one  of  the  royal 
herdsmen,  who  exposes  it  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  story  of 
miraculously  suckled  by  a  bitch.2    Thus  preserved,  and  <***•«•»• 

1  Among  the  lost  productions  of  An-  Laert.  ri.  15). 

tisthenes,  the  contemporary  of  Xeno-  s  That  this  was  the  real  story— a  close 

phon  and   Plato,   and  emanating    like  parallel  of  Romulus  and  Remus  —  we 

them  from  the  tuition  of  Sok rates,  was  may  see  by  Herodotus,  i.  122.    Some 

one,  Kvpoi,  y\  ircpl  Batri\*las  (Diogenes  rationalising  Greeks  or  Persians  trans- 
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afterwards  brought  up  as  the  herdsman's  child,  Cyrus  manifests 
great  superiority  both  physical  and  mental,  is  chosen  king  in  play 
by  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  in  this  capacity  severely  chastises 
the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers ;  for  which  offence  he  is  carried 
before  Astyages,  who  recognises  him  for  his  grandson,  but  is 
assured  by  the  Magi  that  the  dream  is  out,  and  that  he  has  no 
farther  danger  to  apprehend  from  the  boy — and  therefore  permits 
him  to  live.  With  Harpagus,  however,  Astyages  is  extremely 
incensed,  for  not  having  executed  his  orders :  he  causes  the  son  of 
Harpagus  to  be  slain,  and  served  up  to  be  eaten  by  his  unconscious 
father  at  a  regal  banquet  The  father,  apprised  afterwards  of  the 
fact,  dissembles  his  feelings,  but  meditates  a  deadly  vengeance 
against  Astyages  for  this  Thyestean  meal.  He  persuades  Cyrus, 
who  has  been  sent  back  to  his  father  and  mother  in  Persia,  to  head 
a  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  the  Medes ;  whilst  Astyages — to 
fill  up  the  Grecian  conception  of  madness  as  a  precursor  to  ruin — 
sends  an  army  against  the  revolters,  commanded  by  Harpagus 
himself  Of  course  the  army  is  defeated — Astyages,  after  a  vain 
resistance,  is  dethroned — Cyrus  becomes  king  in  his  place — and 
Harpagus  repays  the  outrage  which  he  has  undergone  by  the 
bitterest  insults. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  a  beautiful  narrative  which  is  given  at 
some  length  in  Herodotus.  It  will  probably  appear  to  the  reader 
sufficiently  romantic ;  though  the  historian  intimates  that  he  had 
heard  three  other  narratives  different  from  it,  and  that  all  were 
more  full  of  marvels,  as  well  as  in  wider  circulation,  than  his  own, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  some  unusually  sober-minded  Persian 
informants.1  In  what  points  the  other  three  stories  departed  from 
it  we  do  not  hear. 


formed  it  into  a  more  plausible  tale — 
that  the  herdsman's  wife  who  suckled 
the  boy  Cyrus  was  named  Kvvu>  (Kvwv 
is  a  dog,  male  or  female);  contending 
that  this  latter  was  the  real  basis  of 
fact,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the 
bitch  was  an  exaggeration  built  upon 
the  name  of  the  woman,  in  order  that 
the  divine  protection  shown  to  Cyrus 
might  be  still  more  manifest  —  ol  5£ 
tok&t  wapa\a.&6rTcs  rb  otivofia  rouro 
(Jtva  d  (  tor  €  pa)  s  Hokcti  roitri  II  t  p- 
epert  w * p it? vat  <r<pi  6  ira?s)f  k<xt4~ 
fia\oy  <pdriy  &>s  iKKtifitvov  Kvpov  Kxxav 
4£*6p&ltr  4v$*vrfv  fikv  q  <p<£ris  ain$i  ice- 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  History  I 
have  noticed  various  transformations 
ojerated    by    Palsephatua    and    others 


upon  the  Qreek  mythes — the  ram  which 
carried  Phryxus  and  Helle  across  the 
Hellespont  is  represented  to  us  as  hav- 
ing been  in  reality  a  man  named  Krius, 
who  aided  their  flight — the  winged  horse 
which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a  ship 
mimed  Pegasus,  &c. 

This  Bame  operation  has  here  been 
performed  upon  the  story  of  the  suck- 
ling of  Cyrus;  for  we  shall  run  little 
risk  in  affirming  that  the  miraculous 
story  is  the  older  of  the  two.  The 
feelings  which  welcome  a  miraculous 
story  are  early  and  primitive;  those 
which  break  down  the  miracle  into  a 
commonplace  fact  are  of  subsequent 
growth. 

1  Herodot.  i.  95.  'H*  2>v  Tltpctwy 
fi€Tft*T*poi   XiyowriVy   oi  p)i   j9 o  w- 
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To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  we  Jiave  to  oppose  the  phy- 
sician of  the  neighbouring  town  Knidus — Ktesias,  who  Herodotus 
contradicted  Herodotus,  not  without  strong  terms  of  cen-  "^  Ktasias. 
sure,  on  many  points,  and  especially  upon  that  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  early  narrative  respecting  Cyrus ;  for  he  affirmed 
that  Cyrus  was  noway  related  to  Astyages.1  However  indignant 
we  may  be  with  Ktesias  for  the  disparaging  epithets  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  apply  to  an  historian,  whose  work  is  to  us  inestimable — 
we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that  as  surgeon  in  actual  attendance 
on  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  healer  of  the  wound  inflicted  on 
that  prince  at  Kunaxa  by  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger,2  he  had 
better  opportunities  even  than  Herodotus  of  conversing  with  sober- 
minded  Persians ;  and  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  discordant, 
yet  equally  accredited,  stories.  Herodotus  himself  was  in  fact 
compelled  to  choose  one  out  of  four.  So  rare  and  late  a  plant  is 
historical  authenticity. 

That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and  that  the  space 
which  he  overran  covered  no  less  than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude, 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus,  are  facts 
quite  indisputable  ;  but  of  the  steps  by  which  this  was  achieved,  we 
know  very  little.     The  native  Persians,  whom  he  con-  „ 

_  .       J  ^  -  Condition  of 

ducted  to  an  empire  so  immense,  were  an  aggregate  of  the  native 

.  .  .  °°      °  Persians  at 

seven  agricultural,  and  four  nomadic  tribes — all  of  them  the  first  rise 
rude,  hardy,  and  brave3 — dwelling  in  a  mountainous 
region,  clothed  in  skins,  ignorant  of  wine,  or  fruit,  or  any  of  the 
commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and  despising  the  very  idea  of  purchase 
or  sale.  Their  tribes  were  very  unequal  in  point  of  dignity,  pro- 
bably also  in  respect  to  numbers  and  powers,  among  one  another. 
First  in  estimation  among  them  stood  the  Pasargadae ;  and  the 


\6fit  v  o 1  a  e  fivovv  ra  irepl  Kvpov, 
aWa  rhv  46vra  \4ytty  \6yoy,  Kara  touto 
yptyw  iwiffrdfityos  ntpl  Kvpov  K<d  r  p  t- 
ipaalas  &\kas  \6yojy  droits  <f>rjyai. 
His  informants  were  thus  select  per- 
sons, who  differed. from  the  Persians 
generally. 

The  long  narrative  respecting  the  in- 
fancy and  growth  of  Cyrus  is  contained 
in  Herodot.  i.  107-129. 

1  See  the  Extracts  from  the  lost  Per- 
sian History  of  Ktesias,  in  Photius 
Cod.  lxxii.,  also  appended  to  Schweig- 
hauser's  edition  of  Herodotus,  vol.  iv. 
p.  'Mb.  ♦tjeri  5i  (Ktesias)  abrbv  rS>y 
*\u6ywv  a  iaroptl  ain6irrr)y  y€y6fi*poy,  1) 


nap*  airrwy  Tltpavv  (tvBa  rb  dpqy  fi^ 
4v(X&Ptl)  oitHfKoov  KOTcWTdirra,  offrws 
rfyv  laropiav  trvyypdypat. 

To  the  discrepancies  between  Xeno- 
phon,  Herodotus,  and  Ktesias,  on  the 
subject  of  Cyrus,  is  to  be  added  the 
statement  of  ^Eschylus  (Persre,  747), 
the  oldest  authority  of  them  all,  and 
that  of  the  Armenian  historians:  see 
Bahr  ad  Ktesiam,  p.  85 :  compare 
Biihr'e  comments  on  the  discrepancies, 
p.  87. 

2  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  8,  20. 

8  Herodot.  i.  71-15:*;  Arrian,  v.  4; 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  727;  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p. 
695. 
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first  phratry  or  clan  among  the  Pasargadse  were,  the  Achaemenidae, 
to  whom  Cyrus  himself  belonged.  Whether  his  relationship  to 
the  Median  king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a 
politic  fiction,  we  cannot  well  determine.  But  Xenophon,  in 
noticing  the  spacious  deserted  cities,  Larissa  and  Mespila,1  which 
he  saw  in  his  march  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  conquest 
of  Media  by  the  Persians  was  reported  to  him  as  having  been  an 
obstinate  and  protracted  struggle.  However  this  may  be,  the 
preponderance  of  the  Persians  was  at  last  complete :  though  the 
Medes  always  continued  to  be  the  second  nation  in  the  empire, 
after  the  Persians,  properly  so  called ;  and  by  early  Greek  writers 
the  ggeat  enemy  in  the  East  is  often  called  "the  Mede"*  as  well 
as  "  the  Persian."  The  Median  Ekbatana  too  remained  as  one 
of  the  capital  cities,  and  the  usual  summer  residence,  of  the  kings 
of  Persia ;  Susa  on  the  Choaspes,  on  the  Kissian  plain  farther 
southward,  and  east  of  the  Tigris,  being  their  winter  abode. 

The  vast  space  of  country  comprised  between  the  Indus  on  the 
Territory  of  east,  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea  to  the  north,  the 
tw£7TfgriB  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south,  and  the 
and  Indus.  jjne  0f  Mount  Zagros  to  the  west,  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  in  these  times  by  a  great  variety  of  different  tribes  and 
people,  yet  all  or  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster, and  speaking  dialects  of  the  Zend  language.3  It  was 
known  amongst  its  inhabitants  by  the  common  name  of  Iran  or 
Aria:  it  is,  in  its  central  parts  at  least,  a  high,  cold  plateau, 
totally  destitute  of  wood  and  scantily  supplied  with  water ;  much 
of  it  indeed  is  a  salt  and  sandy  desert,  unsusceptible  of  culture. 
Parts  of  it  are  eminently  fertile,  where  water  can  be  procured  and 
irrigation  applied.  Scattered  masses  of  tolerably  dense  population 
thus  grew  up ;  but  continuity  of  cultivation  is  not  practicable,  and 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Iran  seems  to  have  consisted  of  wandering  or  nomadic 
tribes  with  their  tents  and  cattle.  The  rich  pastures,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  summer  climate,  in  the  region  of  mountain  and 


1  Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii.  3,  6;  iii.  4, 
7-12.  Strabo  had  read  accounts  which 
represented  the  last  battle  between  As- 
tyagds  and  Cyrus  to  have  been  fought 
near  Pasargadse  (xv.  p.  730). 

*  Xenophanes,  Fragm.  p.  39,  ap. 
Schneidewiu,  Delectus  Poett.  Elegiac. 
Grsec. — 

nijAucos  j}<r0'  o6t  &  Mi?5of  d^uccro; 


compare  Theognis,  v.  775,  and  Herodot. 
i.  lt>3. 

3  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724.  bpAyXwrroi 
rrapa  fiiKpSy.  See  Heeren,  Ueber  den 
Verkehr  der  Alten  Welt,  part  i.  book  i. 
p.  320-340,  and  JWter,  Erdkunde,  West 
Asien,  b.  iii.  Abtheil.  ii.  sect.  1  and  2. 
p.  17-84. 
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valley  near  Ekbatana,  are  extolled  by  modern  travellers,  just  as 
they  attracted  the  Great  King  in  ancient  times  during  the  hot 
months.  The  more  southerly  province  called  Persis  proper  (Far- 
sistan)  consists  also  in  part  of  mountain  land  interspersed  with 
valley  and  plain,  abundantly  watered,  and  ample  in  pasture, 
sloping  gradually  down  to  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast  which  are 
hot  and  dry :  the  care  bestowed,  both  by  Medes  and  Persians,  on 
the  breeding  of  their  horses,  was  remarkable.1  There  were  doubt- 
less material  differences  between  different  parts  of  the  population 
of  this  vast  plateau  of  Iran.  Yet  it  seems  that  along  with  their 
common  language  and  religion,  they  had  also  something  of  a 
common  character,  which  contrasted  with  the  Indian  population 
east  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians  west  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  the 
Massagete  and  other  Nomads  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral 
— less  brutish,  restless,  and  bloodthirsty,  than  the  latter — more 
fierce,  contemptuous  and  extortionate,  and  less  capable  of  sustained 
industry,  than  the  two  former.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  when  the  wealth  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Assyria  were  at  their  maximum,  that  Iran  also  was  far 
better  peopled  than  ever  it  has  been  since  European  observers 
have  been  able  to  survey  it ;  especially  the  north-eastern  portion, 
Baktria  and  Sogdiana  ;  so  that  the  invasions  of  the  Nomads  from 
Turkestan  and  Tartary,  which  have  been  so  destructive  at  various 
intervals  since  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  were  before  that  period 
successfully  kept  back. 

The  general  analogy  among  the  population  of  Iran  probably 
enabled  the  Persian  conqueror  with  comparative  ease  to  extend  his 
empire  to  the  east,  after  the  conquest  of  Ekbatana,  and  to  become 
the  full  heir  of  the  Median  kings.  If  we  may  believe  Ktesias, 
even  the  distant  province  of  Baktria  bad  been  before  subject  to 
those  kings.  At  first  it  resisted  Cyrus,  but  finding  that  he  had 
become  son-in-law  of  Astyages,  as  well  as  master  of  his  person,  it 
speedily  acknowledged  his  authority.8 

According  to  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  the  war  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus  of  Lydia  began  shortly  after  the  war  be- 
capture  of  Astyages,  and  before  the  conquest  of  Baktria.3  and  cra*u«. 
Crcesus  was  the  assailant,  wishing  to  avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  and  to  increase  his 


1  About  the  province  of  Persia,  see 
Strmbo,  xv.  p.  727;  Diodor.  xix.  21; 
Quintus  Curtius,  v.  13,  14.  p.  432-434, 
with  the  valuable  explanatory  notes  of 
Miitzell  (Berlin,  1841).    Compare  also 
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Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p. 
49-120,  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  West 
Asien,  p.  712-738. 

3  Kt6sias,  Peraica,  o.  2. 

»  Herodot.  i.  153. 
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Crcestu  tests 
the  oracles— 
triumphant 
reply  from 
Delphi— 
munificence 
of  Croesus  to 
the  oracle. 


own  dominions.  His  more  prudent  councillors  in  vain  represented 
to  him  that  he  had  little  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  war  with  a 
nation  alike  hardy  and  poor.  He  is  represented  as  just  at  that  time 
recovering  from  the  affliction  arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  son. 

To  ask  advice  of  the  oracle,  before  he  took  any  final  decision, 
was  a  step  which  no  pious  king  would  omit.  But  in*  the  pre* 
sent  perilous  question,  Croesus  did  more — he  took  a  precaution 
so  extreme,  that  if  his  piety  had  not  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  his  extraordinary  munificence  to  the  temples,  he  might  have 
drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  scepticism.1  Before 
he  would  send  to  ask  advice  respecting  the  project  itself 
he  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of  some  of  the  chief  sup- 
rounding  oracles  —  Delphi,  Dodona,  Branchidae  near 
Miletus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia, 
and  Amnion  in  Libya.  His  envoys  started  from  Sardis 
on  the  same  day,  and  were  all  directed  on  the  hundredth 
day  afterwards,  to  ask  at  the  respective  oracles  how  Croesus  was 
at  that  precise  moment  employed.  This  was  a  severe  trial :  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  met  by  four  out  of  the  six  oracles  con- 
sulted, we  have  no  information,  and  it  rather  appears  that  their 
answers  were  unsatisfactory.  But  Amphiaraus  maintained  his 
credit  undiminished,  while  Apollo  at  Delphi,  more  omniscient  than 
Apollo  at  Branchidae,  solved  the  question  with  such  unerring  pre- 
cision, as  to  afford  a  strong  additional  argument  against  persons 
who  might  be  disposed  to  scoff  at  divination.  No  sooner  had  the 
envoys  put  the  question  to  the  Delphian  priestess,  on  the  day 
named,  "  What  is  Croesus  now  doing?"  than  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  accustomed  hexameter  verse,8  "  I  know  the  number  of  grains 
of  sand,  and  the  measures  of  the  sea :  I  understand  the  dumb,  and 
I  hear  the  man  who  speaks  not.  The  smell  reaches  me  of  a  hard- 
skinned  tortoise  boiled  in  a  copper  with  lamb's  flesh — copper  above 
and  copper  below."  Croesus  was  awestruck  on  receiving  this 
reply.  It  described  with  the  utmost  detail  that  which  he  had 
been  really  doing,  so  that  he  accounted  the  Delphian  oracle  and 
that  of  Amphiaraus  the  only  trustworthy  oracles  on  earth — fol- 
lowing up  these  feelings  with  a  holocaust  of  the  most  munificent 
character,  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Delphian  god.  Three 
thousand  cattle  were  offered  up,  and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial  pile 


1  That  this  point  of  view  should  not 
be  noticed  in  Herodotus,  may  appear 
singular,  when  we  read  his  story  (vi. 
86)  about  the  Milesian  Glaukus,  and 
the  judgement  that  overtook  him  for 


having  tested  the  oracle ;  but  it  is  put 
forward  by  Xenophon  as   constituting 
part  of  the  guilt  of  Croesus  (Cyropced, 
vii.  2,  17). 
*  Herodot.  i.  47,  48,  49,  50. 
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were  placed  the  most  splendid  purple  robes  and  tunics,  together 
with  couches  and  censers  of  gold  and  silver ;  besides  which  he  sent 
to  Delphi  itself  the  richest  presents  in  gold  and  silver — ingots, 
statues,  bowls,  jugs,  &c,  the  size  and  weight  of  which  we  read  with 
astonishment;  the  more  so  as  Herodotus  himself  saw  them  a 
century  afterwards  at  Delphi.1  Nor  was  Croesus  altogether  un- 
mindftil  of  Amphiaraus,  whose  answer  had  been  creditable,  though 
less  triumphant  than  that  of  the  Pythian  priestess.  He  sent  to 
Amphiaraus  a  spear  and  shield  of  pure  gold,  which  were  after- 
wards seen  at  Thebes  by  Herodotus :  this  large  donative  may  help 
the  reader  to  conceive  the  immensity  of  those  which  he  sent  to 
Delphi. 

The  envoys  who  conveyed  these  gifts  were  instructed  to  ask  at 
the  same  time,  whether  Croesus  should  undertake  an  ex-  Advice  given 
pedition  against  the  Persians — and  if  so,  whether  he  tbeomcie. 
should  solicit  any  allies  to  assist  him.  In  regard  to  the  second 
question,  the  answer  both  of  Apollo  and  of  Amphiaraus  was  de- 
cisive, recommending  him  to  invite  the  alliance  of  the  most  powerful 
Greeks.  In  regard  to  the  first  and  most  momentous  question, 
their  answer  was  as  remarkable  for  circumspection  as  it  had  been 
before  for  detective  sagacity :  they  told  Croesus,  that  if  he  invaded 
the  Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  mighty  monarchy.  The  blindness 
of  Croesus  interpreted  this  declaration  into  an  unqualified  promise 
of  success :  he  sent  farther  presents  to  the  oracle,  and  again  in- 
quired whether  his  kingdom  would  be  durable.  "  When  a  mule 
dial!  become  king  of  the  Medes  (replied  the  priestess),  then  must 
thou  run  away — be  not  ashamed."8 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Croesus  sent  to 
Sparta,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo,  to  Heaoiiciu 
tender  presents  and  solicit  their  alliance.3  His  propo-  ofspana. 
sitions  were  favourably  entertained — the  more  so,  as  he  had  before 
gratuitously  furnished  some  gold  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  a 
statue  to  Apollo.  The  alliance  now  formed  was  altogether 
general — no  express  effort  being  as  yet  demanded  from  them, 
though  it  soon  came  to  be.  But  the  incident  is  to  be  noted,  as 
marking  the  first  plunge  of  the  leading  Grecian  state  into  Asiatic 
politics ;  and  that  too  without  any  of  the  generous  Hellenic  sym- 
pathy which  afterwards  induced  Athens  to  send  her  citizens  across 
the  jEgean.  At  this  time  Croesus  was  the  master  and  tribute- 
exactor  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  contingents  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  his  army  for  the  expedition  now  contemplated; 

1  Herodot.  i.  52,  53,  54.  *  Herodot.  i.  55.  ■  Herodot.  I  67-70. 
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an  army  consisting  principally,  not  of  native  Lydians,  but  of 
foreigners. 

The  river  Halys  formed  the  boundary  at  this  time  between  the 
He  crosses  Median  and  Lydian  empires :  and  Croesus,  marching 
Mdatudu  across  that  river  into  the  territory  of  the  Syrians  or 
the  Persians.  Assyrians  of  Kappadokia,  took  the  city  of  Pteria,  with 
many  of  its  surrounding  dependencies,  inflicting  damage  and 
destruction  upon  these  distant  subjects  of  Ekbatana,  Cyrus  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defence  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  Croesus ;  trying  at  the  same  time,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, to  prevail  on  the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  him.  A  bloody 
battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  but  with  indecisive 
result:  after  which  Croesus,  seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
accomplish  more  with  his  forces  as  they  stood,  thought  it  wise  to 
return  to  his  capital,  and  collect  a  larger  army  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. Immediately  on  reaching  Sardis  he  despatched  envoys  to 
Labynetus  king  of  Babylon ;  to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt ;  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  other  allies ;  calling  upon  all  of  them  to 
send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis  during  the  course  of  the  fifth  month.  In 
the  meantime,  he  dismissed  all  the  foreign  troops  who  had  followed 
him  into  Kappadokia.1 

Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perhaps  have  been 
Rapid  march  prosecuted  with  success.  And  on  the  part  of  the  Lace- 
sardis.  dsemonians  at  least,  there  was  no  tardiness;  for  their 
ships  were  ready  and  their  troops  almost  on  board,  when  the  unex- 
pected news  reached  them  that  Ctobsus  was  already  ruined.1  Cyrus 
had  foreseen  and  forestalled  the  defensive  plan  of  his  enemy. 
Pushing  on  with  his  army  to  Sardis  without  delay,  he  obliged  the 
Lydian  prince  to  give  battle  with  his  own  unassisted  subjects.  The 
open  and  spacious  plain  before  that  town  was  highly  favourable  to 
the  Lydian  cavalry,  which  at  that  time  (Herodotus  tells  us)  was 
superior  to  the  Persian.  But  Cyrus,  employing  a  stratagem  whereby 
this  cavalry  was  rendered  unavailable,  placed  in  front  of  his  line  the 
baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either  to 
smell  or  to  behold.3  The  horsemen  of  Croesus  were  thus  obliged 
to  dismount ;  nevertheless  they  fought  bravely  on  foot,  and  were 
not  driven  into  the  town  till  after  a  sanguinary  combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  Croesus  had 
siege  and  still  good  reason  for  hoping  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival 
sardis.         of  his  allies,  to  whom  he  sent  pressing  envoys  of  accele- 

1  Hcrodot.  i.  77.  ployment  of  the  camels  appears  also  in 

2  Herodot.  i.  83.  Xenophon,  Cyropod.  vii.  1,  47. 

3  The  story  about  this  successful  em-  j 
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ration.  For  Sardis  was  considered  impregnable — one  assault  «had 
already  been  repulsed,  and  the  Persians  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  slow  process  of  blockade.  But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
siege,  accident  did  for  the  besiegers  that  which  they  could  not 
have  accomplished  either  by  skill  or  force.  Sardis  was  situated  on 
an  outlying  peak  of  the  northern  side  of  Tmolus ;  it  was  well  forti- 
fied everywhere  except  towards  the  mountain;  and  on  that  side, 
the  rock  was  so  precipitous  and  inaccessible,  that  fortifications 
were  thought  unnecessary,  nor  did  the  inhabitants  believe  assault 
to  be  possible  in  that  quarter.  But  Hyroeades,  a  Persian  soldier, 
having  accidentally  seen  one  of  the  garrison  descending  this  pre- 
cipitous rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which  had  rolled  down,  watched 
his  opportunity,  tried  to  climb  up,  and  found  it  not  impracticable  ; 
others  followed  his  example,  the  strong  hold  was  thus  seized  first, 
and  the  whole  city  speedily  taken  by  storm.1 

Cyrus  had  given  especial  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Croesus,  who 
^ras  accordingly  made  prisoner.     But  preparations  were  crasusbe- 
xnade  for  a  solemn  and  terrible  spectacle:  the  captive  souerofcy- 
ling  was  destined  to  be  burnt  in  chains,  together  with  treated. 
fourteen  Lydian  youths,  on  a  vast  pile  of  wood.    We  are  even  told 
'that  the  pile  was  already  kindled  and  the  victim  beyond  the  reach 
*>f  human  aid,  when  Apollo  sent  a  miraculous  rain  to  preserve  him. 
As  to  the  general  fact  of  supernatural  interposition,  in  one  way  or 
another,  Herodotus  and  Ktesias  both  agree,  though  they  describe 
differently  the  particular  miracles  wrought.2     It  is  certain  that 
Croesus,  after  some  time,  was  released  and  well  treated  by  his 


1  Herodot.  i.  84. 

8  Compare  Herodot.  i.  84-87,  and 
Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  4  ;  which  latter 
seems  to  have  been  copied  by  Polysnus, 
▼ii.  6,  10. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the 
miracles  enumerated  by  Ktesias,  no 
mention  is  made  of  fire  or  of  the  pile  of 
wood  kindled:  we  have  the  chains  of 
Croesus  miraculously  struck  off,  in  the 
midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but  no 
fre  mentioned.  This  is  deserving  of 
notice,  as  illustrating  the  fact  that 
Kt&rias  derived  his  information  from 
Persian  narrators,  who  would  not  be 
likelv  to  impute  to  Cyrus  the  use  of 
fire  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Persians 
worshipped  fire  as  a  god,  and  considered 
it  impious  to  burn  a  dead  body  (Hero- 
dot,  iii.  16).  Now  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  heard  the  story  about  the  burning 
from  Lydian  informants  (\4ytrcu  inrb 
Av*«r,  Herodot.  i.  87).    Whether  the 


Lydians  regarded  fire  in  the  same  point 
of  view  as  the  Persians,  we  do  not 
know;  but  even  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  be  indisposed  to  impute  to 
Cyrus  an  act  of  gross  impiety,  just  as 
the  Egyptians  imputed  another  act 
equally  gross  to  KambysSs,  which  He- 
rodotus himself  treats  as  a  falsehood 
(iii.  16). 

The  long  narrative  given  by  Niko- 
laus  Damaskenus  of  the  treatment  of 
Croesus  by  Cyrus,  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Lydian  historian  Xanthus,  elder 
contemporary  of  Herodotus.  But  it 
seems  to  me  a  mere  compilation,  not  well 
put  togethor,  from  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paodia  and  from  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, perhaps  including  some  particular 
incidents  out  of  Xanthus  (see  Nikol. 
Damas.  Fragm.  ed.  Orell.  p.  57-70,  and 
the  Fragments  of  Xanthus  in  Didot's 
Historic.  Greecor.  Fragm.  p.  40). 
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conqueror,  and  lived  to  become  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
latter  as  well  as  of  his  son  Kambyses : 1  Ktesias  also  acquaints  us 
that  a  considerable  town  and  territory  near  Ekbatana,  called 
Barene,  was  assigned  to  him,  according  to  a  practice  which  we 
shall  find  not  unfrequent  with  the  Persian  kings. 

The  prudent  counsel  and  remarks  as  to  the  relations  between 
Persians  and  Lydians,  whereby  Crcesus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  first  earned  this  favourable  treatment,  are  hardly  worth 
repeating ;  but  the  indignant  remonstrance  sent  by  Crcesus  to  the 
Remon-  Delphian  god  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  He 
dnmedt£  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  lay  upon  the  holy 
SfSSphian  pavement  of  the  Delphian  temple  the  chains  with  which 
**'  he  had  at  first  been  bound.     The  Lydian  envoys  were 

instructed,  after  exhibiting  to  the  god  these  humiliating  memorials, 
to  ask  whether  it  was  his  custom  to  deceive  his  benefactors,  and 
whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  have  encouraged  the  king  of 
Lydia  in  an  enterprise  so  disastrous  ?  The  god,  condescending  to 
justify  himself  by  the  lips  of  the  priestess,  replied — "  Not  even  a 
god  can  escape  his  destiny.  Croesus  has  suffered  for  the  sin  of  his 
fifth  ancestor  (Gyges),  who,  conspiring  with  a  woman,  slew  his 
master  and  wrongfully  seized  the  sceptre.  Apollo  employed  all 
his  influence  with  the  Moerae  (Fates)  to  obtain  that  this  sin  might 
be  expiated  by  the  children  of  Crcesus,  and  not  by  Croesus  himself; 
but  the  Moerae  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  postponement  of 
the  judgement  for  three  years.  Let  Croesus  know  that  Apollo  has 
thus  procured  for  him  a  reign  three  years  longer  than  his  original 
destiny,2  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  rescue  him  altogether.  More- 
over he  sent  that  rain  which  at  the  critical  moment  extinguished 
the  burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus  any  right  to  complain  of  the 
prophecy  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  enter  on  the  war ;  for 
when  the  god  told  him,  that  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire,  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  again  inquired  which  empire  the  god  meant ; 
and  if  he  neither  understood  the  meaning,  nor  chose  to  ask  for 
information,  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  the  result.  Besides, 
Croesus  neglected  the  warning  given  to  him,  about  the  acquisition 
of  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  mule :  Cyrus  was  that  mule — son  of 
a  Median  mother  of  royal  breed,  by  a  Persian  father  at  once  of 
different  race  and  of  lower  position." 

1  Justin  (i.  7 )  seems  to  copy  Kt&ias,  I  4yiv*ro  icapayayur  Molpas-  Z<rov  81  M- 
about  the  treatment  of  Croesus.  Zookov  air  at  y  tyvcraro,  ko\  lxaPl<raro*  ol 


2  Herodot.  i.  91.  TlpoOvpeopfvov  8£ 
Ao£(e<v  fartos  ar  Kara  robs  iratSas  rohs 
Kpoitrov  yivoiro  rh  lapZicov  irdBos,  Kal 
fiil    Kar    avrbr    Kpoteror,    ovk    of6v    re 


rpla  yap  £r«a  ivavtfS<k\*ro  tV  2ap$La>r 
aXtoffiv  Kal  rovro  iirtffrdirOv  KpoTcros, 
&s  9<rrtpov  rot<ri  lrc<ri  ro&rota'i  aXobs  r%s 
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This  triumphant  justification  extorted  even  from  Croesus  himself 
a  full  confession,  that  the  sin  lay  with  him,  and  not  with  successful 
the  god.1    It  certainly  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  of  theoracie. 
the  theological  ideas  of  the  time.     It  shows  us  how  much,  in  the  i 
mind  of  Herodotus,  the  facts  of  the  centuries  preceding  his  own, 
unrecorded  as  they  were  by  any  contemporary  authority,  tended  . 
to  cast  themselves  into  a  sort  of  religious  drama ;  the  threads  of  \ 
the  historical  web  being  in  part  put  together,  in  part  originally  ' 
spun,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  religious  sentiment  and 
doctrine  woven  in  as  a  pattern.     The  Pythian  priestess  predicts  to 
Gyges  that  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  in  assassinating  his    : 
master  would  be   expiated  by  his  fifth   descendant,  though,  as    ! 
Herodotus  tells  us,  no  one  took  any  notice  of  this  prophecy  until 
it  was  at  last  fulfilled :  *  we  see  thus  that  the  history  of  the  first 
Mermnad  king  is  made  up  after  the   catastrophe  of  the  last. 
There  was  something  in  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  Fate  of 

^^  Croesus  im« 

Croesus  profoundly  striking  to  the  Greek  mind :  a  king  pre*,ive  to 
at  the  summit  of  wealth  and  power — pious  in  the  extreme  mfnd™* 
and  munificent  towards  the  gods — the  first  destroyer  of  Hellenic 
liberty  in  Asia — then  precipitated,  at  once  and  on  a  sudden,  into 
the  abyss  of  ruin.  The  sin  of  the  first  parent  helped  much  towards 
the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem,  as  well  as  to  exalt  the 
credit  of  the  oracle,  when  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  unnoticed 
prophecy.  In  the  affecting  story  (discussed  in  a  former  chapter8) 
of  Solon  and  Croesus,  the  Lydian  king  is  punished  with  an  acute 
domestic  affliction  because  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  of 
mankind — the  gods  not  suffering  any  one  to  be  arrogant  except 
themselves  ;4  and  the  warning  of  Solon  is  made  to  recur  to  Croesus 
after  he  has  become  the  prisoner  of  Cyrus,  in  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus.  To  the  same  vein  of  thought  belongs  the  story,  just 
recounted,  of  the  relations  of  Croesus  with  the  Delphian  oracle. 
An  account  is  provided,  satisfactory  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Greeks,  how  and  why  he  was  ruined — but  nothing  less  than  the 
overruling  and  omnipotent  Moora;  could  be  invoked  to  explain  so 
stupendous  a  result.  It  is  rarely  that  these  supreme  goddesses — 
or  hyper-goddesses,  since  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to 
them — are  brought  into  such  distinct  light  and  action.     Usually 


1  Herodot.  i.  91.  'O  8i  &ko&to*  trvv- 
iyvm  im&rov  tlvou  tV  afiapraoa,  koX  oh 

rov  0cou. 

Xenophon  alto  in  the  Cyropaedia  (vii. 
2,  16-25)  brings  Croesus  to  the  same 
result  of  confession   and  humiliation, 


though  by  steps  somewhat  different. 

2  Herodot.  i.  13. 

8  See  above,  chap.  xi.  vol.  ill.  p.  201. 

4  Herodot.  vii.  10.     oh   ykp   ii   <ppo~ 
vUiv  &Moy  fx4ya  &  Beds  fj  twQr6y. 
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they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood  as  the 
unseen  stumbling-block  in  cases  of  extreme  incomprehensibility ; 
and  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  determine  (as  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
plicated political  constitutions)  where  the  Greeks  conceived  sove- 
reign power  to  reside,  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world. 
But  here  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moerae,  and  the  subordi- 
nate agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally  set  forth.1 
The  gods  are  still  extremely  powerful,  because  the  Moerae  comply 
with  their  requests  up  to  a  certain  point,  not  thinking  it  proper  to 


The  Mcere 
or  Fates. 


1  In  the  oracle  reported  in  Herodot. 
vii.  141.  as  delivered  by  the  Pythian 
priestess  to  Athens  on  occasion  of  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  Zeus  is  represented 
in  the  same  supreme  position  as  the 
present  oracle  assigns  to  the  Mcorse  or 
Fates:  Pallas  in  vain  attempts  to  pro- 
pitiate him  in  favour  of  Athens,  just  as 
in  this  case  Apollo  tries  to  mitigate  the 
Moeree  in  respect  to  Croesus — 

Ov   Svvartu   HaXXit  AC  'OkvfLWiov  e£iAaoa- 

atiat, 
Ai<r<rofUvtf  voAAourt  k6yots  koX  fufn&t  ntmrfi, 

&C 

Compare  also  viii.  109  and  ix.  16. 

O.  Miiller  (Dissertation  on  the  Eu- 
menides  of  JEschylus,  p.  222,  Eng. 
Transl.)  says — "On  no  occasion  does 
Zeus  Soter  exert  his  influence  directly, 
like  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  Erinnyes; 
but  whereas  Apollo  is  prophet  and 
exegetes  by  virtue  of  wisdom  derived 
from  him,  and  Minerva  is  indebted  to 
him  for  her  sway  over  states  and  assem- 
blies— nay,  the  very  Erinnyes  exercise 
their  functions  in  his  name — this  Zeus 
stands  always  in  the  background,  and 
has  in  reality  only  to  settle  a  conflict 
existing  within  himself.  For  with  JSs- 
chylus,  as  with  all  men  of  profound 
feeling  among  the  Greeks  from  the 
earliest  times,  Jupiter  is  the  only  real 
god  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word. 
Although  he  is  in  the  spirit  of  ancient 
theology  a  generated  god  arisen  out  of 
an  imperfect  state  of  things,  and  not 
produced  till  the  third  stage  of  a  deve- 
lopment of  nature— still  he  is,  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  spirit  that 
pervades  and  governs  the  universe." 

To  the  same  purpose  Klausen  ex- 
presses s  himself  (Theologumena  JE&- 
chyli,  p.  6-69). 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  pas- 
sages may  be  produced  from  Greek 
authors  which  ascribe  to  Zeus  the  su- 
preme power  here  noted.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  conception  is  not 


uniformly  adhered  to,  and  that  some- 
times the  Fates  or  Moerae  are  repre- 
sented as  supreme;  occasionally  repre- 
sented as  the  stronger  and  Zeus  as  the 
weaker  (Prometheus,  515).  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  Prometheus  of  JEschylus, 
in  fact,  brings  out  the  conception  of  a 
Zeus  rvpayvos — whose  power  is  not  su- 
preme, even  for  the  time ;  and  is  not 
destined  to  continue  permanently  even 
at  its  existing  height.  The  explanations 
given  by  Klausen  of  this  drama  appear 
to  me  incorrect;  nor  do  I  understand 
how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
above  passage  quoted  from  0.  Miiller. 

The  two  oracles  here  cited  from  He- 
rodotus exhibit  plainly  the  fluctuation 
of  Greek  opinion  on  this  subject:  in 
the  one,  the  supreme  determination, 
and  the  inexorability  which  accompa- 
nies it,  are  ascribed  to  Zeus — in  the 
other,  to  the  Moene.  This  double  point 
of  view  adapted  itself  to  different  occa- 
sions, and  served  as  a  help  for  the 
interpretation  of  different  events.  Zeus 
was  supposed  to  have  certain  sympa- 
thies for  human  beings;  misfortunes 
happened  to  various  men  which  he  not 
only  did  not  wish  to  bring  on,  but 
would  have  been  disposed  to  avert ; 
here  the  Mosrsc,  who  had  no  sympathies, 
were  introduced  as  an  explanatory  cause, 
tacitly  implied  as  overruling  Zeus. 
"  Cum  Funis  ^£schylus  Parcas  tantuui 
non  ubique  conjungit,"  says  Klausen 
(Theol.  JEach,  p.  39);  and  this  entire 
absence  of  human  sympathies  constitutes 
the  common  point  of  both  —  that  in 
which  the  Moerae  and  the  Erinnyes  differ 
from  all  the  other  gods — *i<ppiKa  to* 
&\t<rtoiKov  0C&P,  ob  $€o7s  Sfioicw  (yEschyl. 
Sept.  ad  Theb.  720) :  compare  Eumenid. 
961,  172,  and  indeed  the  general  strain 
of  that  fearful  tragedy. 

In  ./Eschylus,  as  in  Herodotus,  Apollo 
is  represented  as  exercising  persuasive 
powers  over  the  Moerae  (Eumenid.  724) 
— Moipas  Ircuraf  tupBirovs  0e<rai  fiporofo. 
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be  wholly  inexorable ;  but  their  compliance  is  carried  no  farther 
than  they  themselves  choose ;  nor  would  they,  even  in  deference  to 
Apollo,1  alter  the  original  sentence  of  punishment  for  the  sin  of] 
Gyges  in  the  person  of  his  fifth  descendant — a  sentence  moreover 
which  Apollo  himself  had  formally  prophesied  shortly  after  the  sin 
was  committed ;  so  that,  if  the  Moerae  had  listened  to  his  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  Croesus,  his  own  prophetic  credit  would  have 
been  endangered.  Their  unalterable  resolution  has  predetermined 
the  ruin  of  Croesus,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  event  is  manifested  by 
the  circumstance,  that  even  Apollo  himself  cannot  prevail  upon 
them  to  alter  it,  or  to  grant  more  than  a  three  years'  respite.  The 
religious  element  must  here  be  viewed  as  giving  the  form — the 
historical  element  as  giving  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  whole 
matter — of  the  story.  These  two  elements  will  be  found  conjoined 
more  or  less  throughout  most  of  the  history  of  Herodotus,  though 
as  we  descend  to  later  times,  we  shall  find  the  latter  element  in 
constantly  increasing  proportion.  His  conception  of  history  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  Thucydides,  who  lays  down  to 
himself  the  true  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  historian,  common  to 
him  with  the  philosopher — to  recount  and  interpret  the  past,  as  a 
rational  aid  towards  prevision  of  the  future.8 

The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Persians  at  Sardis — an  event  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences to  Hellas  generally — took  place  in  546  b.c.j 
Sorely  did  the  Ionic  Greeks  now  repent  that  they  had  rejected  the 


_    B/3. 546. 


1  The  language  of  Herodotus  deserves 
attention  :  Apollo  tells  Crocaus  —  "I 
applied  to  the  Mcerao  to  get  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgement  postponed  from 
your  time  to  that  of  your  children — 
out  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them;  but 
as  much  as  they  would  yield  of  their 
own  accord,  I  procured  for  you'  {toov 
B#  4p49wku  y  a&rai,  fxapf(raT^  °* — 
i.91). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  22. 

*  This  important  date  depends  upon 
the  evidence  of  Solinus  (Polyhistor.  i. 
112)  and  Sosikrates  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i. 
95):  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellen.  ad 
ann.  546,  and  his  Appendix,  ch.  17, 
upon  the  Lydian  kings. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  most  of  the  chrono- 
logists  accept  the  date  without  hesita- 
tion, but  Volney  (Recherches  sur  l'His- 
toire    Ancienne,    vol.    i.    p.    306-308 ; 


and  the  reign  of  Croosus  to  have  begun 
in  571  b.c.  He  treats  very  contemp- 
tuously the  authority  of  Solinus  aud 
Sosikrates,  and  has  an  elaborate  argu- 
mentation to  prove  that  the  date  which 
he  adopts  is  borne  out  by  Herodotus. 
This  latter  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all 
satisfactory :  I  adopt  the  date  of  Solinus 
and  Sosikrates  (though  agreeing  with 
Volney  that  such  positive  authority  is 
not  very  considerable),  because  there  is 
nothing  to  contradict  them,  and  be- 
cause the  date  which  they  give  seems 
in  consonance  with  the  stream  of  the 
history. 

Volney's  arguments  suppose  in  the 
mind  of  Herodotus  a  degree  of  chrono- 
logical precision  altogether  unreason- 
able, in  reference  to  events  anterior  to 
contemporary  records.  He  (like  other 
chronologists)  exhausts  his  ingenuity  to 


\ 


Chronologic  des  Rois  LycQens)  rejects  I  find  a  proper  point  of  historical  time  for 
it  altogether;  considering  the  capture  j  the  supposed  conversation  between  Solon 
of  Sardis  to  have  occurred  in  557  B.C.,  I  and  Croesus  (p.  320). 
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propositions  made  to  them  by  Cyrus  for  revolting  from  Croesus 
state  or  the  — though  at  the  time  when  these  propositions  were  made 
am*  after  ft  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  listen  to  them 
ofL^dfiby'  8"lce  *be  Lydian  power  might  reasonably  be  lookec 
c^nu-  upon  as  the  stronger.  As  soon  as  Sardis  had  fallen,  the} 
sent  envoys  to  the  conqueror  entreating  that  they  might  be  enrollec 
as  his  tributaries,  on  the  footing  which  they  had  occupied  undei 
Croesus.  The  reply  was  a  stern  and  angry  refusal,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Milesians,  to  whom  the  terms  which  they  asked  wen 
granted :]  why  this  favourable  exception  was  extended  to  them,  w< 
do  not  know. 

The  other  continental  Ionians  and  iEolians  (exclusive  of  Miletus 
and  exclusive  also  of  the  insular  cities  which  the  Persians  had  n< 
means  of  attacking),  seized  with  alarm,  began  to  put  themselves  ii 
a  condition  of  defence.  It  seems  that  the  Lydian  king  had  cause* 
their  fortifications  to  be  wholly  or  partially  dismantled,  for  we  art 
told  that  they  now  began  to  erect  walls ;  and  the  Fhokaeans  espe 
cially  devoted  to  that  purpose  a  present  which  they  had  receive* 
from  the  Iberian  Arganthonius,  king  of  Tartessus.  Besides  thu 
strengthening  their  own  cities,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  send  i 
They  apply  joint  embassy  entreating  aid  from  Sparta.  They  doubt 
sj>irtanfor  le"  were  n°t  un-apprised  that  the  Spartans  had  actuall; 
"d*  equipped  an  army  for  the  support  of  Croesus.     Thei 

deputies  went  to  Sparta,  where  the  Phokaean  Pythermus,  appointed 
by  the  rest  to  be  spokesman,  clothing  himself  in  a  purple  robe1  h 
order  to  attract  the  largest  audience  possible,  set  forth  their  prese 
ing  need  of  succour  against  the  impending  danger.  The  Lacedse 
monians  refused  the  prayer ;  nevertheless  they  despatched  to  Pho 
kaea  some  commissioners  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs — whc 
perhaps  persuaded  by  the  Phokseans,  sent  Lakrines,  one  of  thei 
number,  to  the  conqueror  at  Sardis,  to  warn  him  that  he  should  no 
lay  hands  on  any  city  of  Hellas — for  the  Lacedaemonians  would  nc 
permit  it.  "Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians?  (inquired  Cyru 
from  some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him) — how  many  are  there  c 
them,  that  they  venture  to  send. me  such  a  notice?"  Havin, 
received  the  answer,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
had  a  city  and  a  regular  market  at  Sparta,  he  exclaimed — "  I  hav 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  men  like  these,  who  have  a  set  place  i 
the  middle  of  their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another  an 


1  Herodot.  i.  141. 

3  Herodot.  i.  152.    The  purple  gar- 
ment, bo  attractive  a  spectacle  amid  the 


plain  clothing  universal  at  Sparta,  marl 
the  contrast  between  Asiatic  and  Eun 
pean  Greece, 
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forswear  themselves.  If  I  live  they  shall  have  troubles  of  their 
°wn  to  talk  about,  apart  from  the  Ionians."  To  buy.  or  sell 
appeared  to  the  Persians  a  contemptible  practice :  for  they  carried 
out  consistently  one  step  farther,  the  principle  upon  which  even 
many  able  Greeks  condemned  the  lending  of  money  on  interest ; 
and  the  speech  of  Cyrus  was  intended  as  a  covert  reproach  of 
Grecian  habits  generally.1 

This  blank  menace  of  Lakrines,  an  insulting  provocation  to  the 
enemy  rather  than  a  real  support  to  the  distressed,  was  g™  quits 
the  only  benefit  which  the  Ionic  Greeks  derived  from  revolt  of 
Sparta.  They  were  left  to  defend  themselves  as  best  suppressed, 
they  could  against  the  conqueror;  who  presently  however  quitted 
Sardis  to  prosecute  in  person  his  conquests  in  the  East,  leaving  the 
Persian  Tabalus  with  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  but  consigning  the 
large  treasure  captured,  with  authority  over  the  Lydian  population, 
to  the  Lydian  Paktyaa.  As  he  carried  away  Croesus  along  with 
him,  he  probably  considered  himself  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  those 
Lydians  whom  the  deposed  monarch  recommended.  But  he  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the  Lydian  population,  and 
employing  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  hire  fresh  troops.  On 
hearing  this  news,  Cyrus  addressed  himself  to  Crcgsus  (according 
to  Herodotus)  in  terms  of  much  wrath  against  the  Lydians,  and 
even  intimated  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sell  them  all  as 
slaves.  Upon  which  Croesus,  full  of  alarm  for  his  people,  contended 
strenuously  that  Paktyas  alone  was  in  fault  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment; but  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Cyrus  to  disarm  the 
Lydian  population,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  both  effeminate  attire 
and  habits  of  playing  on  the  harp  and  shopkeeping.  "By  this 
process  (he  said)  you  will  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of 
men/' 2  This  suggestion  is  said  to  have  been  accepted  by  Cyrus, 
and  executed  by  his  general  Mazares.  The  conversation  here 
reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan  for  enervating  the  Lydian  cha- 
racter supposed  to  be  pursued  by  Cyrus,  is  evidently  an  hypothesis 
imagined  by  some  of  the  contemporaries  or  predecessors  of  Hero- 
dotus, to  explain  the  contrast  between  the  Lydians  whom  they  saw 
before  them,  after  two  or  three  generations  of  slavery,  and  the  old 
irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they  heard  in  fame,  at  the  time  when 
Croesus  was  lord  from  the  Halys  to  the  jEgean  Sea. 
To  return  to  Paktyas — he  had  commenced  his  revolt,  come  down 

1  Hero  dot.    i.    153.      towto    is    robs  I  l»«o,  Ac. 
vdrras  "EWrjyas  o\w4ftity*  6   Kvpos   t&  |      *  Herodot.  i.  155. 
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to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the  treasures  of  Sardis  in  levying  a 
The  PeraUn  Grecian  mercenary  force,  with  which  he  invested  the  place 
Sc^SL  at-  an(*  blocked  up  the  governor  Tabalus.  But  he  manifested 
th^LySinT  no  courage  worthy  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise ;  for 
PaktyM.  no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  the  Median  general 
Mazares  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army  despatched  by 
Cyrus  against  him,  than  he  disbanded  his  force  and  fled  to  Kyme 
for  protection  as  a  suppliant  Presently  arrived  a  menacing  sum- 
mons from  Mazares,  demanding  that  he  should  be  given  up  forth- 
with, which  plunged  the  Kymseans  into  profound  dismay.  The 
idea  of  giving  up  a  suppliant  to  destruction  was  shocking  to 
Grecian  sentiment  They  sent  to  solicit  advice  from  the  holy 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus;  and  the  reply 
directed,  that  Paktyas  should  be  surrendered.  Nevertheless  so 
ignominious  did  such  a  surrender  appear,  that  Aristodikus  and 
some  other  Kymsean  citizens  denounced  the  messengers  as  liars, 
and  required  that  a  more  trustworthy  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
consult  the  god.  Aristodikus  himself,  forming  one  of  the  second 
body,  stated  the  perplexity  to  the  oracle,  and  received  a  repetition 
of  the  same  answer;  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  rob  the  birds'- 
nests  which  existed  in  abundance  in  and  about  the  temple.  A 
voice  from  the  inner  oracular  chamber  speedily  arrested  him, 
exclaiming — "  Most  impious  of  men,  how  darest  thou  to  do  such 
things?  Wilt  thou  snatch  my  suppliants  from  the  temple  itself?" 
Unabashed  by  the  rebuke,  Aristodikus  replied — "Master,  thus 
dost  thou  help  suppliants  thyself:  and  dost  thou  command  the 
Kymaeans  to  give  up  a  suppliant?"  "Yes,  I  do  command  it1 
(rejoined  the  god  forthwith),  in  order  that  the  crime  may  bring 
destruction  upon  you  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may  not  in  future 
come  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  the  surrender  of  suppliants." 

The  ingenuity  of  Aristodikus  thus  completely  nullified  the 
oracular  response,  and  left  the  Kymaeans  in  their  original  per- 
plexity. Not  choosing  to  surrender  Paktyas,  nor  daring  to  protect 
him  against  a  besieging  army,  they  sent  him  away  to  Mitylene, 
whither  the  envoys  of  Mazares  followed  and  demanded  him ;  offer- 
ing a  reward  so  considerable,  that  the  Kymaeans  became  fearful  of 
trusting  them,  and  again  conveyed  away  the  suppliant  to  Chios, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Poliuchus.  But 
here  again  the  pursuers  followed.  The  Chians  were  persuaded  to 
drag  him  from  the  temple  and  surrender  him,  on  consideration  of 
receiving  the  territory  of  Atarneus  (a  district  on  the  continent  over 

1  Herodot.  i.  159. 
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against  the  island  of  Lesbos)  as  purchase-money.  Faktyas  was 
thus  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Cyrus,  who  had  given  the  most 
express  orders  for  this  capture :  hence  the  unusual  intensity  of  the 
pursuit  But  it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Atarneus  was  con- 
sidered as  having  been  ignominiously  acquired  by  the  Chians: 
Done  even  of  their  own  citizens  would  employ  any  article  of  its 
produce  for  holy  or  sacrificial  purposes.1 

Mazares   next  proceeded  to  the  attack  and   conquest  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  coast ;  an  enterprise  which,  since  he  soon  Harpagus 
died  of  illness,   was  completed  by  his  successor  Har-  Sa2S£- 
pagus.     The  towns  assailed  successively  made  a  gallant  SffiySJe 
but  ineffectual  resistance.     The  Persian  general  by  his  PereUns- 
numbers  drove  the  defenders  within  their  walls,  against  which  he 
piled  up  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  either  to  carry  the  place  by  storm 
or  to  compel  surrender.     All  of  them  were  reduced  one  after  the 
other.     With  all,  the  terms  of  subjection  were  doubtless  harder 
than  those  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  Croesus,  because 
Cyrus  had  already  refused  to  grant  these  terms  to  them,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Miletus,  and  because  they  had  since  giver* 
additional  offence  by  aiding  the  revolt  of  Paktyas.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  Priene  were  sold  into  slavery :  they  were  the  first  assailed 
by  Mazares,  and  had  perhaps  been  especially  forward  in  the  attack 
made  by  Paktyas  on  Sardis.2 

Among  these  unfortunate  towns  thus  changing  their  master  and 
passing  into  a  harsher  subjection,  two  deserve  especial  Fat«of 
notice — Teos  and  Phokaea.  The  citizens  of  the  former,  Ph6k*a- 
so  soon  as  the  mound  around  their  walls  had  rendered  farther 
resistance  impossible,  embarked  and  emigrated,  some  to  Thrace, 
where  they  founded  Abdera — others  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
where  they  planted  Phanagoria :  a  portion  of  them  however  must 
have  remained  to  take  the  chances  of  subjection,  since  the  town 
appears  in  after-times  still  peopled  and  still  Hellenic8 

The  fate  of  Phokaea,  similar  in  the  main,  is  given  to  us  with 


1  Herodot.  i.  160.  The  short  frag- 
ment from  Chardn  of  Lampsakus,  which 
Plutarch  (De  Malignitat.  Herod,  p.  859) 
cites  here,  in  support  of  one  among  his 


he  was  assailing,  and  also  belonging  to 
Asiatic  Greece.  Of  course  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  his  work  to  produce  all  the 
contradictions  to  Herodotus  which  he 


many  unjust  censures  on  Herodotus,  is    could  find  in  Chardn:  the  fact  that  he 
noway  inconsistent  with  the  statement    has   produced    none  of   any  moment, 


tends  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the 
historian  of  Haukarnassus,  and  to  show 
that  in  the  main  his  narrative  was  in 


of  the  latter,  but  rather  tends  to  con- 
firm it. 

In  writing  this  treatise  on  the  alleged 
ill-temper  of  Herodotus,    we  see  that  j  accordance  with  that  of  Chardn. 
Plutarch  had  before  him  the  history  of        *  Herodot.  i.  161-169. 
Chardn  of  Lampsakus,  more  ancient  by  |      s  Herodot.  i.  168;    Skymnus  Chius, 
one  generation  than  the  historian  whom  |  Fragm.  v.  153;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  553. 
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more  striking  circumstances  of  detail,  and  becomes  (he  more  inter- 
esting, since  the  enterprising  mariners  who  inhabited  it  had  been 
the  torch-bearers  of  Grecian  geographical  discovery  in  the  west  I 
have  already  described  their  adventurous  exploring  voyages  of 
former  days  into  the  interior  of  the  Adriatic,  and  along  the  whole 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Tartessus  (the  region  around  and  adjoining  to  Cadiz) — together 
with  the  favourable  reception  given  to  them  by  old  Arganthonius, 
king  of  the  country,  who  invited  them  to  immigrate  in  a  body  to 
his  kingdom,  offering  them  the  choice  of  any  site  which  they  might 
desire.  His  invitation  was  declined,  though  probably  the  Pho- 
kaeans  may  have  subsequently  regretted  the  refusal ;  and  he  then 
manifested  his  goodwill  towards  them  by  a  large  present  to  defray 
the  expense  of  constructing  fortifications  round  their  town.1  The 
walls,  erected  in  part  by  this  aid,  were  both  extensive  and  well- 
built  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  Harpagus  from  raising  his 
mounds  of  earth  up  against  them,  while  he  was  politic  enough  at 


i  l  Herodot.  i.  163.  'O  M  w$6/i*rof 
•waff  ainwv  rhv  Mrjtiov  its  ati£oiroy  itldov 
<r<f>i  xp^ftarcc  reT^os  v*pif}a\4<r0cu  r^\v 
w6\iv. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  com- 
mentators debate  what  or  who  is  meant 
by  rhv  MrjUov :  it  plainly  means  the  Me- 
dian or  Persian  power  generally :  but 
the  chronological  difficulty  is  a  real  one, 
if  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  was 
time  between  the  first  alarm  conceived 
of  the  Median  power  by  the  Ionians, 
and  the  siege  of  Phokaea  by  Harpagus, 
to  inform  Arganthdnius  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  procure  from  him  this 
large  aid  as  weU  as  to  build  the  fortifi- 
cations. The  Ionic  Greeks  neither  actu- 
ally did  conceive,  nor  had  reason  to 
conceive,  any  alarm  respecting  Persian 
power,  until  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  before 
Sardis ;  and  within  a  month  from  that 
time  Sardis  was  in  his  possession.  If 
we  are  to  suppose  communication  with 
Arganthonius  grounded  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, at  the  distance  of  Tartessus 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
navigation,  we  must  necessarily  imagine 
also  that  the  attack  made  by  Harpagus 
upon  Phdksea  (which  city  he  assailed 
before  any  of  the  rest)  was  postponed 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  Such 
postponement  is  not  wholly  impossible, 
yet  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hero- 
dotean  narrative,  nor  do  I  think  it 
likely.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  informants  of  Herodotus  made  a 


slip  in  chronology,  and  ascribed  the 
donations  of  Arganthdnius  to  a  motive 
which  did  not  really  dictate  them. 

As  to  the  fortifications  f  which  Ph6- 
ktea  and  the  other  Ionic  cities  are  re- 
ported to  have  erected  after  the  con- 
quest of  Sardis  by  the  Persians),  the 
case  may  stand  thus.  While  these  cities 
were  all  independent,  before  they  were 
first  conquered  by  Crcosus,  they  must 
undoubtedly  have  had  fortifications. 
When  Croesus  conquered  them,  he  di- 
rected the  demolition  of  the  fortifica- 
tions; but  demolition  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  pulling  down  the  entire 
walls :  when  one  or  a  few  breaches  are 
made,  the  city  is  laid  open,  and  the 
purpose  of  Croesus  would  thus  be 
answered.  Such  may  weU  have  been 
the  state  of  the  Ionian  cities  at  the  time 
when  they  first  thought  it  necessary  to 
provide  defences  against  the  Persians  at 
Sardis:  they  repaired  and  perfected  the 
breached  fortifications. 

The  conjecture  of  Larcher  (see  the 
Notes  both  of  Larcher  and  Wesseling) 
— rhv  Autbv  instead  of  rhv  Mrj&ov — is 
not  an  unreasonable  one,  if  it  had  any 
authority:  the  donation  of  Argantho- 
nius would  then  be  transferred  to  the 
period  anterior  to  the  Lydian  conquest: 
it  would  get  rid  of  the  chronological 
difficulty  above  adverted  to,  but  it 
would  introduce  some  new  awkward- 
ness into  the  narrative. 
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the  same  time  to  tempt  them  with  offers  of  a  moderate  capitulation  ; 
requiring  only  that  they  should  breach  their  walls  in  one  place  by 
pulling  down  one  of  the  towers,  and  consecrate  one  building  in  the 
interior  of  the  town  as  a  token  of  subjection.     To  accept  these 
terms  was  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  besieger, 
for  there  could  be  no  security  that  they  would  be  observed.     The 
Phokaeans,  while  they  asked  for  one  day  to  deliberate  upon  their 
*eply,  entreated  that  during  that  day  Harpagus  should  withdraw 
his  troops  altogether  from  the  walls.     With  this  demand  the  latter 
complied,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly  through 
the  meaning  of  it     The  Phokaeans,  having  determined  that  the 
inevitable   servitude   impending   over  their  town   should   not  be 
shared  by  its  inhabitants,  employed  their  day  of  grace  in  prepa- 
ration for  collective  exile,  putting  on  shipboard  their  wives  and 
children  as  well  as  their  furniture  and  the  moveable  decorations  of 
their  temples.     They  then  set  sail  for  Chios,  leaving  to  the  con- 
queror a  deserted  town  for  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  garrison.1 

It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very  kindly  received  at 
Chios.     At  least  when  they  made  a  proposition  for  pur-  Emigration 
chasing  from  the   Chians  the   neighbouring   islands  of  k»msvow- 
(Enussae  as  a  permanent  abode,  the  latter  were  induced  executU 
to  refuse  by  apprehensions  of  commercial  rivalry.     It  Sif.  yone 
was  necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  settlement ;  while  Arganthonius, 
their  protector,  being  now  dead,  Tartessus  was  no  longer  inviting. 
Twenty  years  before,  however,  the  colony  of  Alalia  in  the  island  of 
Corsica  had  been  founded  from  Phokaea  by  the  direction  of  the 
oracle,  and  thither  the  general  body  of  Phokaeans  now  resolved  to 
repair.     Having  prepared  their  ships  for  this  distant  voyage,  they 
first  sailed  back  to  Phokaea,  surprised  the  Persian  garrison  whom 
Harpagus  had  left  in  the  town,  and  slew  them.     They  then  sunk 
in  the  harbour  a  great  lump  of  iron,  binding  themselves  by  a 
solemn  and  unanimous  oath  never  again  to  see  Phokaea  until  that 
iron  should  come  up  to  the  surface.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
oath,  the  voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun  when  more  than 
half  of  them  repented  of  having  so  bound  themselves — and  became 
home-sick.1     They  broke  their  vow  and  returned  to  Phokaea.     Yet 
since  Herodotus  does  not  mention  any  divine  judgement  as  having 


1  Herodot.  i.  164. 

8  Herodot.  i.  165.  inr*pr\fil<T€as  rS»v 
kerr&p  f\a£c  ir6dos  rt  Kcd  oIktos  tyjj  x6- 
Xtor  teal  r&v  1)64uv  rrjs  xc&prjs*  ty*vt6pKiol 


text  expresses  exactly,  as  well  as  briefly, 
the  meaning  of  the  historian.  A  public 
oath,  taken  by  most  of  the  Greek  cities 
with  similar  ceremony  of  lumps  of  iron 


r«  y*v6fi*irotj  Ac.     The  colloquial  term    thrown  into  the  sea,  is  mentioned   in 
which  I  hAye  ventured  to  place  in  the  ;  Plutarch,  Aristid.  c.  25. 
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been  consequent  on  the  perjury,  we  may  perhaps  suspect  that  some 
grey-headed  citizen,  to  whom  transportation  to  Corsica  might  be 
little  less  than  a  sentence  of  death,  both  persuaded  himself,  and 
certified  to  his  companions,  that  he  had  seen  the  sunken  lump  of 
iron  raised  up  and  floating  for  a  while  buoyant  upon  the  waves. 
Harpagus  must  have  been  induced  to  pardon  the  previous  slaughter 
of  his  Persian  garrison,  or  at  least  to  believe  that  it  had  been  done 
by  those  Phokaeans  who  still  persisted  in  exile.  He  wanted  tribute- 
paying  subjects,  not  an  empty  military  post,  and  the  repentant 
home-seekers  were  allowed  to  number  themselves  among  the  slaves 
of  the  Great  King. 

Meanwhile  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  the  Phokaeans 
FhOkean  executed  their  voyage  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  with  their 
S1Al2i£!,t  wives  and  children,  in  sixty  pentekonters  or  armed  ships, 
thenatEiea.  an(j  established  themselves  along  with  the  previous  set- 
tlers. They  remained  there  for  five  years,1  during  which  time 
their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so  intolerable  (even  down 
to  this  time,  piracy  committed  against  a  foreign  vessel  seems  to 
have  been  practised  frequently  and  without  much  disrepute),  that 
both  the  Tyrrhenian  sea-ports  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians,  united  to  put  them  down.  There 
subsisted  particular  treaties  between  these  two,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Africa  and  Italy,  of  which 
the  ancient  treaty  preserved  by  Polybius  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (made  in  509  b.c.)  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen.8  Sixty 
Carthaginian  and  as  many  Tuscan  ships,  attacking  the  sixty  Pho- 
kaean  ships  near  Alalia,  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not  without 
such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was  said  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  latter ;  who  however,  in  spite  of  this  Eadmeian 
victory  (so  a  battle  was  denominated  in  which  the  victors  lost  more 
than  the  vanquished),  were  compelled  to  carry  back  their  remaining 
twenty  vessels  to  Alalia,  and  to  retire  with  their  wives  and  families, 
in  so  far  as  room  could  be  found  for  them,  to  Rhegium.  At  last 
these  unhappy  exiles  found  a  permanent  home  by  establishing  the 
new  settlement  of  Elea  or  Velia  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  on  the 
Italian  coast  (then  called  CEnotrian)  southward  from  Poseidonia  or 
Paestum.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  here  joined  by  other  exiles 
from  Ionia,  in  particular  by  the  Kolophonian  philosopher  and  poet 
Xenophanes,  from  whom  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy,  distinguished  both  for  bold  consistency  and 
dialectic  acuteness,  took  its  rise.     The  Phokaean  captives,  taken 

»  Herodot.  i.  106.  a  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  5,  11 ;  Polyb.  iii.  22. 
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prisoners  in  the  naval  combat  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians, 
*ere  stoned  to  death.     But  a  divine  judgement  overtook  the  Tyr- 
rhenian town  of  Agylla  in  consequence  of  this  cruelty ;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  century  afterwards,  the  Agyllajans  were 
still  expiating  the  sin  by  a  periodical  solemnity  and  agon,  pursuant 
to  the  penalty  which  the  Delphian  oracle  had  imposed  upon  them.1 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phokaean  exiles,  while  their  brethren  at 
home  remained  as  subjects  of  Harpagus,  in  common  with  all  the 
°ther  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  Greeks,  except  Samos  and  Miletus.     For 
even  the  insular  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  not  assail- 
able by  sea,  since  the  Persians  had  no  fleet,  thought  it  better  to 
renounce  their  independence  and  enrol  themselves  as  Persian  sub- 
jects— both  of  them  possessing  strips  of  the  mainland  which  they 
'were  unable  to  protect  otherwise.     Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained its  independence,  and  even  reached,  shortly  after  this  period, 
nnder  the  despotism  of  Polykrates,  a  higher  degree  of  power  than 
ever :  perhaps  the  humiliation  of  the  other  maritime  Greeks  around 
may  have  rather  favoured  the  ambition  of  this  unscrupulous  prince, 
to  whom  I  shall  revert  presently.     But  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  the  public  solemnities  in  which  the  Ionic  Greeks  intermingled, 
in  place  of  those  gay  and  richly-decked  crowds  which  the  Homeric 
hymn  describes  in  the  preceding  century  as  assembled  at  Delos, 
presented  scenes  of  marked  despondency.     One  of  their  wisest 
men,  indeed,  Bias  of  Priene,  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  Proposition  j 
at  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,  a  collective  emigration  of  the  a  Pan-ionic 
entire  population  of  the  Ionic  towns  to  the  island  of  Sar-  not  adoVted. 
dinia.     Nothing  like  freedom  (he  urged)  was  now  open  to  them 
in  Asia ;  but  in  Sardinia,  one  great  Pan-Ionic  city  might  be  formed, 
which  would  not  only  be  free  herself,  but  mistress  of  her  neighbours. 
The  proposition  found  no  favour;  the  reason  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  narrative  just  given  respecting  the  uncon- 
querable local  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Phokaean  majority. 
But  Herodotus  bestows  upon  it  the  most  unqualified  commendation 
and  regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon.2     Had  such  been  the  case, 
the  subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  even  Rome,  might 
have  been  sensibly  altered. 

Thus  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  Greeks  were 
employed  as  auxiliaries  to  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  Kntire  con- 
south-western  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor — Karians,  Kau-  Am  Minor 
nians,  Lykians,  and  Doric  Greeks  of  Knidus  and  Hali-  «i«n». 


1  Herodot.  i.  167. 

*  Herodot.  i.  170.  Yluvddvopcu  yv^firjy 
Bfcura  &?8pa  Upir\via  &tooV{oo-0cu  "l«<ri 
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karnassus.  Of  the  fate  of  the  latter  town,  Herodotus  tells  *** 
nothing,  though  it  was  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants  ** 
Knidus,  a  place  situated  on  a  long  outlying  tongue  of  land,  at  fir*5* 
tried  to  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joined  them  to  tt?e 
continent,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  with  a  facility  which  Herst^ 
dotus  explains  by  referring  it  to  a  prohibition  of  the  oraclcr-* 
Neither  Karians  nor  Kaunians  offered  any  serious  resistance.  Tb 
Lykians  only,  in  their  chief  town  Xanthus,  made  a  desperat 
defence.  Having  in  vain  tried  to  repel  the  assailants  in  the  o 
field,  and  finding  themselves  blocked  up  in  their  city,  they  set 
to  it  with  their  own  hands ;  consuming  in  the  flames  their  women 
children  and  servants,  while  the  armed  citizens  marched  out  an 
perished  to  a  man  in  combat  with  the  enemy.*  Such  an  act  o: 
brave  and  even  ferocious  despair  is  not  in  the  Grecian  character. 
In  recounting,  however,  the  languid  defence  and  easy  submission  o 
the  Greeks  of  Knidus,  it  may  surprise  us  to  call  to  mind  that  the}T"<~ 
were  Dorians  and  colonists  from  Sparta.  The  want  of  stedfast^ 
courage,  often  imputed  to  Ionic  Greeks  as  compared  to  Dorian^~- 
ought  properly  to  be  charged  on  Asiatic  Greeks  as  compared 
European  ;  or  rather  upon  that  mixture  of  indigenous  with  Helleni 
population,  which  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  in  common  with  moat 
the  other  colonies,  presented,  and  which  in  Halikarnassus  was 
ticularly  remarkable ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  half  Karian, 
Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line  of  Karian  despots. 

Harpagus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  without  any  consider- 
able resistance,  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  Asia  Minor ; 
probably  also,  though  we  have  no  direct  account  of  it,  the  entire- 
territory  within  the  Halys  which  had  before  been  ruled  by  Croesus. 
The  tributes  of  the  conquered  Greeks  were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana 
instead  of  to  Sardis.  While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus 
himself  had  been  making  still  more  extensive  conquests  in  Upper 
Asia  and  Assyria,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  coming  chapter. 


1  Herodot.  i.  174. 

9  Herodot.  i.  176.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Xanthus  perished,  except  eighty 
families  accidentally  absent :  the  subse- 
quent occupants  of  the  town  were  re- 


cruited from  strangers.      Nearly   five  j  c.  31). 


centuries  afterwards,  their  descendants 
in  the  same  city  slew  themselves  in  the 
like  desperate  and  tragical  manner,  to 
avoid  surrendering  to  the  Roman  army 
under  Marcus  Brutus  (Plutarch,  Brutus, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

GROWTH  OP  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Iff  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  has  been  given,  the  best  which 
we  can  pick  out  from  Herodotus,  of  the  steps  by  which  conqncsta 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  subject  to  Persia.  If  his  Asia. 
narrative  is  meagre,  on  a  matter  which  vitally  concerned  not  only 
so  many  of  his  brother  Greeks,  but  even  his  own  native  city,  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  he  should  tell  us  much  respecting  the  other 
conquests  of  Cyrus.  He  seems  to  withhold  intentionally  various 
details  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  merely  intimates  in 
general  terms  that  while  Harpagus  was  engaged  on  the  coast  of 
the  iEgean,  Cyrus  himself  assailed  and  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
Upper  Asia,  "  not  omitting  any  one  of  them." l  He  alludes  to  the 
Baktrians  and  the  Sakse,8  who  are  also  named  by  Ktesias  as  having 
become  subject  partly  by  force,  partly  by  capitulation.  But  he 
deems  only  two  of  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  worthy  of  special  notice — 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  final  expedition  against  the  Mas- 
sagete.  In  the  short  abstract  which  we  now  possess  of  the  lost 
work  of  Ktesias,  no  mention  appears  of  the  important  conquest 
of  Babylon.  His  narrative,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  abstract  enables 
os  to  follow  it,  diverges  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and 
must  have  been  founded  on  data  altogether  different. 

**  I  shall  mention  (says  Herodotus)3  those  conquests  which  gave 
Cyrus  most  trouble,  and  are  most  memorable :  after  he  Hls  attack  of 
had  subdued  all  the  rest  of  the  continent,  he  attacked  Baby,on- 
the  Assyrians."  Those  who  recollect  the  description  of  Babylon 
and  its  surrounding  territory,  as  given  in  a  former  chapter,  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  capture  of  it  gave  the  Persian 
aggressor  much  trouble.  Their  only  surprise  will  be,  how  it  could 
ever  have  been  taken  at  all — or  indeed  how  a  hostile  army  could 
have  even  reached  it  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Babylonian 
queen  Nitokris  (mother  of  that  very  Labynetus  who  was  king 
when  Cyrus  attacked  the  place)  apprehensive  of  invasion  from  the 

1  Herodot.  i.  177.  »<W  *•  »A«?<rroi>,  kcl\  ^iamrrrrr6rard 

*  Herodot.  i.  153.  *<m,  rolnww  4rinrh<ropcu. 

•  Herodot.  i.  177.    t*  U  ol  vdpw 
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Medes  after  their  capture  of  Nineveh,  had  executed  many  laborious 
works  near  the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  their 
approach.  Moreover  there  existed  what  was  called  the  wall  oi 
Media  (probably  built  by  her,  but  certainly  built  prior  to  the  Per- 
sian conquest),  one  hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  thick,1  acroet 
the  entire  space  of  seventy-five  miles  which  joined  the  Tigris  with 
one  of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates :  while  the  canals  themselves, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  afta 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  presented  means  of  defence  altogethei 
insuperable  by  a  rude  army  such  as  that  of  the  Persians.  On  the 
east,  the  territory  of  Babylonia  was  defended  by  the  Tigris,  whicl 
cannot  be  forded  lower  than  the  ancient  Nineveh  or  the  modern 
Mosul.2  In  addition  to  these  ramparts,  natural  as  well  as  artificial, 
to  protect  the  territory — populous,  cultivated,  productive,  and 
offering  every  motive  to  its  inhabitants  to  resist  even  the  entrance 
of  an  enemy — we  are  told  that  the  Babylonians  were  so  thorough]) 
prepared  for  the  inroad  of  Cyrus  that  they  had  accumulated  within 
their  walls  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years.  Strange  as  it  ma] 
Difficult  seem,  we  must  suppose  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  aftei 
SiSytoMo  ftU  the  c°st  and  labour  spent  in  providing  defences  foi 
SSi^the  *ne  territory,  voluntarily  neglected  to  avail  himself  ol 
invade™.  them,  suffered  the  invader  to  tread  down  the  fertile  Baby- 
lonia without  resistance,  and  merely  drew  out  the  citizens  to  oppose 


1  See  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7,  15;  ii. 
4,  12.  For  the  inextricable  difficulties 
in  which  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  were 
involved,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
and  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which 
impeded  their  march,  assuming  any  re- 
sisting force  whatever,  see  Xenoph. 
Anab.  ii.  1,  11 ;  ii.  2,  3;  ii.  3,  10;  ii.  4, 
12,  13.  These  obstacles  doubtless 
served  as  a  protection  to  them  against 
attack,  not  less  than  as  an  impediment 
to  their  advance ;  and  the  well-supplied 
villages  enabled  them  to  obtain  plenty 
of  provisions:  hence  the  anxiety  of  the 
Great  King  to  help  them  across  the 
Tigris  out  of  Babylonia.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how,  in  the  face  of  such 
difficulties,  any  invading  army  could 
reach  Babylon. 

Ritter  represents  the  wall  of  Media 
as  having  reached  across  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris  at  the  point  where 
they  come  nearest  together,  about  200 
stadia  or  twenty-five  miles  across.  But 
it  is  nowhere  stated,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
that  this  wall  reached  to  the  Euphrates 
—still  less  that  its  length  wag  200  stadia, 
for  the  passages  of  Strabo  cited  by  Rit- 


ter do  not  prove  either  point  (ii.  80;  xl 
529).  And  Xenophon  (ii.  4,  12)  give* 
the  length  of  the  wall  as  I  have  stated 
it  in  the  text,  =  20  parasangB = 600  stadii 
=  75  miles. 

The  passage  of  the  Anabasis  (i.  7,  15] 
seems  to  connect  the  Median  wall  witt 
the  canals,  and  not  with  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. The  narrative  of  Herodotui 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chap- 
ter) leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  de- 
scended that  river  to  Babylon;  and  ii 
we  suppose  that  the  wall  did  not  read 
the  Euphrates,  this  would  afford  som< 
reason  why  he  makes  no  mention  of  ii 
See  Bitter,  West-Asien,  b.  iii.  Abtheil 
ling  iii.  Abschn.  i.  sect.  29.  p.  19-22. 

3  'O  Tlypjfs  n4yaf  re  xcd  ob&ajiov  8i» 
fiarbs  Is  re  M  rV  Ik/SoAV  (Arrian 
vii.  7,  7).  By  which  he  means,  that  i1 
is  not  fordable  below  the  ancient  Nine 
veh  or  Mosul;  for  a  little  above  thai 
spot,  Alexander  himself  forded  it  witl 
his  army,  a  few  days  before  the  batth 
of  Arbdla — not  without  very  great  diffl 
culty  (Arrian,  iii.  7,  8;  Diodor.  xvii 
55). 
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Wm  when  he  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  city — if  the  statement 
^Herodotus  is  correct.1    And  we  may  illustrate  this  unaccountable 
omission  by  that  which  we  know  to  have  happened  in  the  march  of 
tile  younger  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  against   his  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.     The  latter  had  caused  to  be  dug,  expressly  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  invasion,  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  (thirty  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep)  from  the  wall  of  Media  to  the  river  Euphrates,  a 
distance  of  twelve  parasangs  or  forty-five  English  miles,  leaving 
only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  broad  close  alongside  of  the  river. 
Yet  when  the  invading  army  arrived  at  this  important  pass,  they 
found  not  a  man  there  to  defend  it,  and  all  of  them  marched  with- 
out resistance  through  the  narrow  inlet     Cyrus  tlie  younger,  who 
had  up  to  that  moment  felt  assured  that  his  brother  would  fight, 
now  supposed  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  defending  Babylon  :* 
instead  of  which,  two  days  afterwards,  Artaxerxes  attacked  him  on 
an  open  plain  of  ground  where  there  was  no  advantage  of  position 
on  either  side ;  though  the  invaders  were  taken  rather  unawares  iu 
consequence  of  their  extreme  confidence  arising  from  recent  unop- 
posed entrance  within  the  artificial  ditch.     This  anecdote  is  the 
more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  because  all  its  circumstances  are 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  discerning  eye-witness.     And  both  the  two 
incidents  here  brought  into  comparison  demonstrate  the  reckless- 
ness, changefulness,  and  incapacity  of  calculation,  belonging  to  the 
Asiatic  mind  of  that  day — as  well  as  the  great  command  of  hands 
possessed  by  these  kings,  and  their  prodigal  waste  of  human  labour.8 
We  shall  see,  as  we  advance  in  this  history,  farther  evidences  of 
the  same  attributes,  which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the 
purpose  of  appreciating  both  Grecian  dealing  with  Asiatics,  and 
the  comparative  absence  of  such  defects  in  the  Grecian  character. 
Vast  walls  and  deep  ditches  are  an  inestimable  aid  to  a  brave  and 
well-commanded  garrison ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  entirely  to 
supply  the  want  of  bravery  and  intelligence. 

In  whatever  manner  the  difficulties  of  approaching  Babylon  may 
have  been  overcome,  the  fact  that  they  were  overcome  by  cynw  distri- 
Cyrus  is  certain.  On  first  setting  out  for  this  conquest,  river  Gyndfia 
he  was  about  to  cross  the   river  Gyndes  (one  of  the  chl^SS!? 


1  Herodot.  i.  190.  4**\  8*  4y4vtro 
4\a{rvvr  ivy%ov  rrjs  ir6\ios,  <ruv4$a\6v  re 
ol  BafivK&rioi,  tccd  4ffff<a04vr*s  rg  fiaxV* 
KorctA^&fcraj'  4s  rb  brrv. 

Just  as  if  Babylon  was  as  easy  to  be 
approached  as  Sardis. — About  the  pro- 
Tisions,  old  re  4iriffrdf4.€yoi  frt  irpoWtpov 
rbv  Kvpov  oIk  &.Tp*fil(orra,  ix\*  6p4ovr*$ 
oinbv   vojrrl   dpolvs   Wh*   linxciploira, 


wpotffd^ayro  fflria  4r4atv  ndpra  woW&y. 

2  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7,  14-20; 
Diodor.  xiv.  22;  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes, 
c.  7.  I  follow  Xenophon  without  hesi- 
tation, where  he  differs  from  these  two 
latter. 

8  Xenophon,  Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  26, 
about  the  vo\vx*ipia  of  the  barbaric 
kings. 
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affluents  from  the  East  which  joins  the  Tigris  near  the  modem 
Bagdad,  and  along  which  lay  the  high  road  crossing  the  pass  of 
Mount  Zagros  from  Babylon  to  Ekbatana),  when  one  of  the  sacred 
white  horses,  which  accompanied  him,  entered  the  river  in  pure 
wantonness  and  tried  to  cross  it  by  himself.1    The  Gyndes  resented 
this  insult  and  the  horse  was  drowned :  upon  which  Cyrus  swore  in 
his  wrath  that  he  would  so  break  the  strength  of  the  river  ag  that 
women   in   future   should   pass   it  without    wetting  their  knees. 
Accordingly  he  employed  his  entire  army,  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer season,  in  digging  three  hundred  and  sixty  artificial  channels 
to  disseminate  the  unity  of  the  stream.     Such,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  incident  which  postponed  for  one  year  the  fall  of  the 
great  Babylon.     But  in  the  next  spring  Cyrus  and  his  army  were 
before  the  walls,  after  having  defeated  and  driven  in  the  population 
who  came  out  to  fight.     These  walls  were  artificial  mountains 
(three  hundred  feet  high,  seventy-five  feet  thick,  and  forming  a 
square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side),  within  which  the  besieged 
defied  attack,  and  even  blockade,  having  previously   stored  up 
several  years'  provision.     Through  the  midst  of  the  town,  however, 
flowed  the  Euphrates.     That  river,  which  had  been  so  laboriously 
trained  to  serve  for  protection,  trade,  and  sustenance  to  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  now  made  the  avenue  of  their  ruin.     Having  left  a 
detachment  of  his  army  at  the  two  points  where  the  Euphrates 
enters  and  quits  the  city,  Cyrus  retired  with  the  remainder  to  the 
higher  part  of  its  course,  where  an  ancient  Babylonian  queen  had 
prepared  one  of  the  great  lateral  reservoirs  for  carrying  off  in  case 
of  need  the  superfluity  of  its  water.     Near  this  point 
Babylon,  by    Cyrus   caused  another   reservoir  and  another  canal  of 
for  a  time      communication  to  be  dug,  by  means  of  which  he  drew  off 

tb.6  waters 

oftbeKu-  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
p  ru  "'  became  not  above  the  height  of  a  man's  thigh.  The 
period  chosen  was  that  of  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  when  the 
whole  population  were  engaged  in  amusement  and  revelry.  The 
Persian  troops  left  near  the  town,  watching  their  opportunity, 
entered  from  both  sides  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  took  it  by 
surprise  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  At  no  other  time,  except 
during  a  festival,  could  they  have  done  this  (says  Herodotus)  had 
the  river  been  ever  so  low ;  for  both  banks  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  were  provided  with  quays,  with  continuous  walls, 


1  Herodot.  i.  189-202.  ivdavrd  ol 
rStv  tis  Ipwy  finr«v  r&v  Acuk&v  faro  Vf&pios 
cV/fts   is  rbv  *4raiiovt   9ia&aiy*iv  ivu- 


paro.  .   .  .   Kdpra  tc  ixa\4ircuyc  rq> 
Tct/Aty?  6  Kvpos  rovro  vfip'uravri,  &c. 
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and  with  gates  at  the  end  of  every  street  which  led  down  to  the 
river  at  right  angles ;  so  that  if  the  population  had  not  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  influences  of  the  moment,  they  would  have  caught 
the  assailants  in  the  bed  of  the  river  "as  in  a  trap/'  and  over- 
whelmed them  from  the  walls  alongside.  Within  a  square  of 
fifteen  miles  to  each  side,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  both 
the  extremities  were  already  in  the  power  of  the  besiegers  before 
the  central  population  h^eard  of  it,  and  while  they  were  yet  absorbed 
in  unconscious  festivity.*1 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  circumstances 
which  placed  Babylon — the  greatest  city  of  Western  Asia 
— in  the  power  of  the  Persians.     To  what  extent  the  inondi- 
information  communicated  to  him  was  incorrect  or  exag-  strength  and 
gerated,  we  cannot  now  decide.     The  way  in  which  the  p°pa    on* 
city  was  treated  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  its  acquisition  can- 
not have  cost  the  conqueror  either  much  time  or  much  loss.     Cyrus 
comes  into  the  list  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  inhabitants  with 
their  whole  territory  become  tributary  to  the  Persians,  forming  the 
richest  satrapy  in  the  empire ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  people 
were  otherwise  ill-used,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  vast  walls  and 
gates  were  left  untouched.     This  was  very  different  from  the  way 
in  which  the  Medes  had  treated  Nineveh,  which  seems  to  have 
been  ruined  and  for  a  long  time  absolutely  uninhabited,  though  re- 
occupied  on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  Parthian  empire ;  and  very 
different  also  from  the  way  in  which  Babylon  itself  was  treated  twenty 
years  afterwards  by  Darius,  when  reconquered  after  a  revolt 


1  Herodot.  i.  191.     This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  story,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  expression  of  Herodotus,  seems  to 
excite  more  doubt  in  his  mind  than  all 
the  rest,  for  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
add,  "as  the  residents  at  Babylon  Bay," 
its   Kiytrtu    (nrb    rwv   rafnr)    olKi\fxivwy, 
Tet  if  we  assume  the  size  of  the  place 
to  be  what  he  has  affirmed,  there  seems 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  the  centre  did  not  at  once 
near  of  the  capture;  for  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  assailants  would  be  to  pos- 
sess themselTes  of  the  walls  and  gates. 
It  is  a  lively  illustration  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  and  as  such  it  is  given  by 
Aristotle  (Polit.  iiL  1,  12) ;  who  how- 
ever exaggerates  it  by  giving  as  a  report 
that  the  inhabitants  in  the  centre  did 
not  hear  of  the  capture  until  the  third 
day.     No  such  exaggeration  as  this  ap- 
pears in  Herodotus. 

Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropadia  (viL  5, 


7-18),  following  the  story  that  Cyrus 
drained  off  the  Euphrates,  represents  it 
as  effected  in  a  manner  differing  from 
Herodotus.  According  to  him,  Cyrus 
dug  two  vast  and  deep  ditches,  one  on 
each  side  round  the  town,  from  the 
river  above  the  town  to  the  river  below 
it :  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  festi- 
val day  in  Babylon,  he  let  the  water 
into  both  of  these  side  ditches,  which 
fell  into  the  main  stream  again  below  the 
town:  hence  the  main  stream  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  town  became  nearly 
dry.  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, betrays  itself  as  not  having  been 
written  from  information  received  on 
the  spot,  like  that  of  Herodotus;  for 
he  talks  of  ad  Uttpai  of  Babylon,  just  as 
he  speaks  of  the  fopcu  of  the  hill-towns 
of  Karia  (compare  Cyropsedia,  vii.  4,  1, 
7,  with  vii.  5,  34).  There  were  no 
axptu  on  the  dead  flat  of  Babylon. 
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The  importance  of  Babylon,  marking  as  it  does  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar forms  of  civilization  belonging  to  the  ancient  world  in  a  state 
of  full  development,  gives  an  interest  even  to  the  half-authenticated 

stories  respecting  its  capture.  The  other  exploits  ascribed 
tacks  the  to  Cyrus — his  invasion  of  India,  across  the  desert  of 
is  defeated     Arachosia1 — and  his  attack  upon  the  Massagetae,  Nomads 

ruled  by  queen  Tomyris  and  greatly  resembling  the 
Scythians,  across  the  mysterious  river  which^Herodotus  calls  Araxes 
— are  too  little  known  to  be  at  all  dwelt  upon.  In  the  latter  he  is 
said  to  have  perished,  his  army  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.* 
He  was  buried  at  Pasargadae,  in  his  native  province  of  Persis 
proper,  where  his  tomb  was  honoured  and  watched  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  empire,3  while  his  memory  was  held  in  profound  vene- 
ration among  the  Persians.  Of  his  real  exploits  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  but  in  what  we  read  respecting  him  there  seems,  though 
amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little  cruelty.  Xenophon  has  selected 
his  life  as  the  subject  of  a  moral  romance,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  cited  as  authentic  history,  and  which  even  now  serves  as  an 
authority,  express  or  implied,  for  disputable  and  even  incorrect 
conclusions.  His  extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no 
doubt.  He  left  the  Persian  empire 4  extending  from  Sogdiana  and 
the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Indus  eastward,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Syrian  coast  westward,  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent  addi- 
tion to  it  except  that  of  Egypt  Phenicia  and  Judaea  were  depen- 
dencies of  Babylon,  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  it,  with  their 
princes  and  grandees  in  Babylonian  captivity.  As  they  seem  to 
have  yielded  to  him,  and  become  his  tributaries,5  without  difficulty ; 
so  the  restoration  of  their  captives  was  conceded  to  them.  It  was 
from  Cyrus  that  the  habits  of  the  Persian  kings  took  commence- 
ment, to  dwell  at  Susa  in  the  winter,  and  Ekbatana  during  the 
summer ;  the  primitive  territory  of  Persis,  with  its  two  towns  of 
Persepolis  and  Pasargadae,  being  reserved  for  the  burial-place  of 
the  kings  and  the  religious  sanctuary  of  the  empire.  How  or  when 
the  conquest  of  Susiaua  was  made,  we  are  not  informed.  It  lay 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  between  Babylonia  and  Persis  proper,  and 

1  Arrian,  vi.  24,  4. 

*  Herodot.  i.  205-214;  Arrian,  v.  4, 
14 ;  Justin,  i.  8 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  512. 

According  to  Kte'sias,  Cyrus  was  slain 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Derbikes,  a 
people  in  the  Caucasian  regions — though 
his  army  afterwards  prove  victorious 
and  conquer  the  country  (Ktesitc  Per- 
sica,  c.  8-9) — see  the  comment  of  Bahr 
on  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Ktesias. 


8  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730,  731 ;  Arrian,  vi 
29. 

4  The  town  Kyra,  or  Kyropolis,  on 
the  river  Sihon  or  Jaxartds,  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cyrus — it  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander  (Strabo,  xi.  p. 
517,  518;  Arrian,  iv.  2,  2;  Curtius,  vii. 
6,  16). 

6  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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its  people,  the  Kissians,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  were  of  Assyrian 
and  no(  °f  Arian  race.  The  river  Choaspes  near  Susa  was  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  only  water  fit  for  the  palate  of  the  Great  King, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  carried  about  with  him  wherever  he 
went1 

While  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  contributed  to  assimilate  the  dis- 
tinct  types  of  civilization  in   Western   Asia — not  by  Extnwwdi- 
elevating  the  worse,  but  by  degrading  the  better — upon  i™  to  the 
the  native  Persians  themselves  they  operated  as  an  extra-  from  the 

j»  •        i  i  •  ft       .i     •  •  •■  i  •*•  conquest!  of 

ordinary  stimulus,  provoking  alike  their  pnde,  ambition,  cyma. 
cupidity,  and  warlike  propensities.     Not  only  did  the  territory  of 
Perais  proper  pay  no  tribute  to  Susa  or  Ekbatana — being  the  only 
district  so  exempted  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Mediterranean — 
but  the  vast  tributes  received  from  the  remaining  empire  were  dis- 
tributed to  a  great  degree  among  its  inhabitants.     Empire  to  them 
meant — for  the  great  men,  lucrative  satrapies  or  pachalics,  with 
powers  altogether  unlimited,  pomp  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great 
King,  and  standing  armies  which  they  employed  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion sometimes  against  each  other2 — for  the  common  soldiers, 
drawn  from  their  fields  or  flocks,  constant  plunder,  abundant  main- 
tenance, and  an  unrestrained  licence,  either  in  the  suite  of  one  of 
the  satraps,  or  in  the  large  permanent  troop  which  moved  from 
Susa  to  Ekbatana  with  the  Great  King.     And  if  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Persis  proper  did  not  migrate  from  their  abodes  to  occupy 
some  of  those  more  inviting  spots  which  the  immensity  of  the  impe- 
rial dominion  furnished — a  dominion  extending  (to  use  the  language 
of  Cyrus  the  younger  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa)3  from  the  region 
of  insupportable  heat  to  that  of  insupportable  cold — this  was  only 
because  the  early  kings  discouraged  such  a  movement,  in  order 
that  the  nation  might  maintain  its  military  hardihood4  and  be  in  a 
situation  to  furnish  undiminished  supplies  of  soldiers.     The  self- 
esteem  and  arrogance  of  the  Persians  were  no  less  re-  character  of 
markable  than  their  avidity  for  sensual  enjoyment    They  ***  ****** 
were  fond  of  wine  to  excess :  their  wives  and  their  concubines  were 
both  numerous;  and  they  adopted  eagerly  from  foreign  nations 
new  fashions  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  ornament     Even  to  novelties 
in  religion,  they  were  not  strongly  averse.     For  though  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  with  Magi  as  their  priests  and  as  indispensable  com- 
panions of  their  sacrifices,  worshipping  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  &&, 


1  Herodot.   i.   188;    Plutarch,    Arta- 
xerxes,  c.  3;  Diodor.  xvii.  71. 
1  Xenophon,  Anabaa.  i.  1,  8. 


1  Xenophon,  Anabaa.  i.  7,  6;  Cyro- 
pcod.  Tiii.  6,  19. 
«  Herodot.  ix.  122. 
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and  recognising  neither  image,  temple,  nor  altar — yet  they  had 
adopted  the  voluptuous  worship  of  the  goddess  Mylitta  from  the 
Assyrians  and  Arabians.  A  numerous  male  offspring  was  the 
Persian's  boast  His  warlike  character  and  consciousness  of  force 
were  displayed  in  the  education  of  these  youths,  who  were  taught, 
from  five  years  old  to  twenty,  only  three  things — to  ride,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.1  To  owe  money,  or  even  to 
buy  and  sell,  was  accounted  among  the  Persians  disgraceful — a 
sentiment  which  they  defended  by  saying  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  imposed  the  necessity  of  telling  falsehood.  To  exact 
tribute  from  subjects,  to  receive  pay  or  presents  from  the  king,  and 
to  give  away  without  forethought  whatever  was  not  immediately 
wanted,  was  their  mode  of  dealing  with  money.  Industrious  pur- 
suits were  left  to^he  conquered,  who  were  fortunate  if  by  paying 
a  fixed  contribution,  and  sending  a  military  contingent  when 
required,  they  could  purchase  undisturbed  immunity  for  their 
remaining  concerns.2  They  could  not  thus  purchase  safety  for  the 
family  hearth,  since  we  find  instances  of  noble  Grecian  maidens 
torn  from  their  parents  for  the  harem  of  the  satrap.3 

To  a  people  of  this  character,  whose  conceptions  of  political 
society  went  no  farther  than  personal  obedience  to  a  chief,  a  con- 
queror like  Cyrus  would  communicate  the  strongest  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  of  which  they  were  capable.  He  had  found  them 
slaves,  and  made  them  masters :  he  was  the  first  and  greatest  of 
national  benefactors,4  as  well  as  the  most  forward  of  leaders  in  the 
field :  they  followed  him  from  one  conquest  to  another,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  reign,  their  love  of  empire  growing  with  the 
empire  itself.  And  this  impulse  of  aggrandisement  cop- 
foreign  con-  tinued  unabated  during  the  reigns  of  his  three  next  suo 
ttaPe?rtuis,  cessors — Kambyses,  Darius,  and  Xerxes — until  it  was  at 
reigni'rter  length  violently  stifled  by  the  humiliating  defeats  of 
ynM*  Plataea  and  Salamis;  after  which  the  Persians  became 

content  with  defending  themselves  at  home  and  playing  a  secon- 

1  The  modern  Persians  at  this  day  |  especially  foreign  luxuries  (i.  135)— 
exhibit  almost  matchless  skill  in  shoot-  j  fciviicb.  fc  vdfxcua  Wipccu  vpovUmu  Ap- 
ing with  the  firelock,  as  well  as  with 
the  bow,  on  horseback — see  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  ch.  xviL  p. 
201 ;  see  also  Kinneir,  Geographical 
Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  32. 

9  About  the  attributes  of  the  Persian 
character,  see  Herodot.  i.  131-140  :  com- 
pare i.  153. 

He  expresses  himself  very  strongly 
as  to  the  facility  with  which  the  Per- 
sians   imbibed    foreign   customs,    and  I      4  Herodot.  i.  210;  iii.  159. 


tpwv  nd\urra — ica\  tuxadtlas  re   vorre* 
Hawks  7rvv€atr6fAtvoi  twinitofowri. 

That  rigid  tenacity  of  customs  and 
exclusiveness  of  tastes,  which  mark  the 
modern  Orientals,  appear  to  be  of  the 
growth  of  Mabometanism,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  greatly  from  the  old 
Zorooatrian  Persians. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  76;  Plutarch,  Arta 
xerx.  c.  26. 
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dary  game.  But  at  the  time  when  Kambyses  son  of  Cyrus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  sceptre,  Persian  spirit  was  at  its  highest  point 
He  was  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a  prey  both  richer  and  less  hazard- 
ous than  the  Massagetae,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  empire. 
Phenicia  and  Judaea  being  already  subject  to  him,  he  resolved  to 
invade  Egypt,  then  highly  flourishing  under  the  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  of  Amasis.  Not  much  pretence  was  needed  to  colour 
the  aggression ;  so  that  the  various  stories  which  Herodotus  men- 
tions as  causes  of  the  war,  are  only  interesting  inasmuch  as  they 
imply  a  vein  of  Egyptian  party-feeling — affirming  that  the  invasion 
was  brought  upon  Amasis  by  a  daughter  of  Apries,  and  was  thus 
a  judgement  upon  Amasis  for  having  deposed  Apries.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  daughter  had  produced  this  effect,  indeed, 
the  most  contradictory  stories  were  circulated.1 . 

Kambyses  summoned  the  forces  of  his  empire  for  this  new 
enterprise,  and  among  them  both  the  Phenicians  and 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  JEolic  as  well  as  Ionic,8  insular  as  K_^- 
well  as  continental — nearly  all  the  maritime  force  and  succeeds  bn 
skill  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.     He  was  apprised  by  a  Greek  -hisinva- 
deserter  from  the  mercenaries  in  Egypt,  named  Phanes, 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  and  the  best  method  of  surmounting 
them ;  especially  the  three  days  of  sandy  desert,  altogether  without 
Water,  which  lay  between  Egypt  and  Judaea.     By  the  aid  of  the 
neighbouring  Arabians — with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
who  were  requited  for  this  service  with  the  title  of  equal  allies,  free 
from  all.  tribute — he  was  enabled  to  surmount  this  serious  difficulty, 
and  to  reach  Pelusium  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
Ionian  and  Karian  troops  in  the  Egyptian  service,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  military,  were  assembled  to  oppose  him.s 

Fortunately  for  himself,  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  had  died 
during  the  interval  of  the  Persian  preparations,  a  few  Death  of 
months  before  the  expedition  took  place — after  forty-four  oYeSp!?1* 
years  of  unabated  prosperity.     His  death,  at  this  critical  when  the* 
moment,  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  easy  con-  Jcdmon*" 
quest  which  followed;  his  son  Psammenitus  succeeding  JSn^1"htB 
to  his  crown,  but  neither  to  his  abilities  nor  his  influence.  2lJ£,n" 
The  result  of  the  invasion  was  foreshadowed,  as  usual,  by  oeedt- 


1  Herodot.  ill.  1-4. 

8  Herodot.  iii.  1,  19,  44. 

9  The  narrative  of  Ktesiaa  is,  In  re- 
tpect  both  to  the  Egyptian  expedition 
and  to  the  other  incidents  of  Persian 
history,  quite  different  in  its  details 
from  that  of  Herodotus,  agreeing  only 
in  the  main  events  (Kteeias,  Pertica,  c. 


7).    To  blend  the  two  together  is  im- 
possible. 

Tacitus  (Histor.  i.  11)  notes  the  diffi- 
culty of  approach  for  an  invading  army 
to  Egypt — "-JSgyptum,  provinciam 
aditu  difficilem,  annonao  fecundam, 
superstitione  ao  lascivii  discordem  et 
mobilem,"  &c. 
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a  menacing  prodigy — rain  falling  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt-* 
conquest  of    It  was  brought  about  by  a  single  victory,  though  bravely*"^ 
K-mby^s.     disputed,  at  Pelusium, — followed  by  the  capture  of  Mem- 
phis  with  the  person  of  king  Psammenitus,  after  a  siege  of  som 
duration.     Kambyses  had  sent  forward  a  Mitylenaean  ship  to  Mem- 
phis, with  heralds  to  summon  the  city.     The  Egyptians,  in 
paroxysm  of  fury,  rushed  out  of  the  walls,  destroyed  the  vessel, 
and  tore  the  crew  into  pieces — a  savage  proceeding  which  drew 
upon  them  severe  retribution  after  the  capture.     Psammenitus, 
after  being  at  first  treated  with  harshness  and  insult,  was  at  length 
released  and  even  allowed  to  retain  his  regal  dignity  as  a  dependent 
of  Persia.     But  being  soon  detected,  or  at  least  believed  to  be  con- 
cerned, in  raising  revolt  against  the  conquerors,  he  was  put  to 
death,  and  Egypt  was  placed  under  a  satrap.1 

There  yet  lay  beyond  Egypt  territories  for  the  Persians  to  con- 
snbmi«km  quer,  though  Kyrene  and  Barka,  the  Greek  colonies  near 
!l!idf£?i£»  t"lc  coast  °f  Libya,  placed  themselves  at  once  out  of  the 
birtJ^his  reach  of  danger  by  sending  to  Kambyses  tribute  and 
Jon^irin'  submission  at  Memphis,  lie  projected  three  new  enter- 
Etwo  ud  Pr*ses :  onc  against  Carthage,  by  sea ;  the  other  two,  by 
dinappointed.  land — against  the  Ethiopians,  far  to  the  southward  up 
the  course  of  the  Nile — and  against  the  oracle  and  Oasis  of  Zeus 
Ammon,  amidst  the  deserts  of  Libya.  Towards  Ethiopia  he 
himself  conducted  his  troops,  but  was  compelled  to  bring  them 
back  without  reaching  it,  since  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing 
with  famine ;  while  the  division  which  he  sent  against  the  temple 
of  Ammon  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  sand-storm  in 
the  desert.  The  expedition  against  Carthage  was  given  up,  for  a 
reason  which  well  deserves  to  be  commemorated.  The  Phenicians, 
who  formed  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  navy,  refused  to  serve 
against  their  kinsmen  and  colonists,  pleading  the  sanctity  of  mutual 
oaths  as  well  as  the  ties  both  of  relationship  and  traffic*  Even 
the  frantic  Kambyses  was  compelled  to  accept,  and  perhaps  to 
respect,  this  honourable  refusal ;  which  was  not  imitated  by  the 
Ionic  Greeks  when  Darius  and  Xerxes  demanded  the  aid  of  their 
ships  against  Athens — we  must  add,  however,  that  they  were  then 
in  a  situation  much  more  exposed  and  helpless  than  that  in  which 
the  Phenicians  stood  before  Kambyses. 

Among  the  sacred  animals  so  numerous  and  so  different  through- 
out the  various  nomes  of  Egypt,  the  most  venerated  of  all  was 
the  bull  Apis.     Such  peculiar  conditions  were  required    by  the 

1  Herodot.    iii.    10-16.     About    the  I  see  iii.  c.  5,  88-91. 
Arabians,  between  Judsea  and  Egypt,  |     s  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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Egyptian  religion  as  to  the  birth,  the  age,  and  the  marks  of  this 
animal,  that  when  he  died,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  new  InroiUof 
calf  properly  qualified  to  succeed  him.  Much  time  was  SS^Jum 
sometimes  spent  in  the  search,  and  when  an  unexception-  wU**»« 
able  successor  was  at  last  found,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  in 
Memphis  were  extravagant  and  universal.  At  the  moment  when 
Kambyses  returned  to  Memphis  from  his  Ethiopian  expedition, 
full  of  humiliation  for  the  result,  it  so  happened  that  a  new  Apis 
was  just  discovered ;  and  as  the  population  of  the  city  gave  vent  to 
their  usual  festive  pomp  and  delight,  he  construed  it  into  an  inten- 
tional insult  towards  his  own  recent  misfortunes.  In  vain  did  the 
priests  and  magistrates  explain  to  him  the  real  cause  of  these 
popular  manifestations.  He  persisted  in  his  belief,  punished  some 
of  them  with  death  and  others  with  stripes,  and  commanded  every 
man  seen  in  holiday  attire  to  be  slain.  Farthermore — to  carry  his 
outrage  against  Egyptian  feeling  to  the  uttermost  pitch — he  sent 
Tor  the  newly-discovered  Apis,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
tide  of  the  animal,  who  shortly  afterwards  died  of  the  wound.1 

After  this  brutal  deed — calculated  to  efface  in  the  minds  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  the  enormities  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  Madness  of 
and  doubtless  unparalleled  in  all  the  24,000  years  of  $?$£%- 
their  anterior  history — Kambyses  lost  every  spark  of  JJS!n§e?bi©. 
reason  which  yet  remained  to  him.  The  Egyptians  ****  **»*«**»• 
found  in  this  visitation  a  new  proof  of  the  avenging  interference  of 
their  gods.  Not  only  did  he  commit  every  variety  of  studied 
outrage  against  the  conquered  people  among  whom  he  was  tarry- 
ing, as  well  as  their  temples  and  their  sepulchres — but  he  also  dealt 
his  blows  against  his  Persian  friends  and  even  his  nearest  blood- 
relations.  Among  these  revolting  atrocities,  one  of  the  greatest 
deserves  peculiar  notice,  because  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  after- 
wards materially  affected  by  it.  His  younger  brother  Smerdis  had 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  but  had  been  sent  back  to  Susa, 
because  the  king  became  jealous  of  the  admiration  which  his 
personal  strength  and  qualities  called  forth.*  That  jealousy  was 
aggravated  into  alarm  and  hatred  by  a  dream  portending  dominion 
and  conquest  to  Smerdis,  and  the  frantic  Kambyses  sent  to  Susa 
secretly  a  confidential  Persian,  Prexaspes,  with  express  orders  to 
get  rid  of  his  brother.     Prexaspes  fulfilled  his  commission  effec- 


>  Herodot.  iii.  29. 

*  Ktteias  calls  tho  brother  Tanyox- 
•rkta,  and  says  that  Cyrus  had  left  him 
satrap,  without  tribute,  of  Baktria  and 
the  neighbouring  regions  (Peraica,   c. 


8).  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropsedia  also 
calls  him  Tanyoxarkes,  but  gives  him 
a  different  satrapy  (Cyropaxf.  viii.  7. 
11). 
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tively,  burying  the  slain  prince  with  his  own  hands,1  and  keeping 
the  deed  concealed  from  all  except  a  few  of  the  chiefe  at  the  rega 
residence. 

Among  these  few  chiefs,  however,  there  was  one,  the  Medial 
conspiracy  of  Patizeiihes,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Magi,  who  sai 
SoimuSu.  in  it  a  convenient  stepping-stone  for  his  own  persona 
huTbrothe?  ambition,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  covertly  sup 
IffSEiF  planting  the  dynasty  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Enjoying  th< 
smerdu.  ^U  confidence  of  Kambyses,  he  had  been  left  by  tha 
prince  on  departing  for  Egypt  in  the  entire  management  of  th 
palace  and  treasures,  with  extensive  authority.*  Moreover  he  hap 
pened  to  have  a  brother  extremely  resembling  in  person  th< 
deceased  Smerdis.  As  the  open  and  dangerous  madness  of  Ram 
byses  contributed  to  alienate  from  him  the  minds  of  the  Persian! 
Patizeithes  resolved  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king  in  his  room 
as  if  it  were  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus  succeeding  to  the  disqualifia 
elder.  On  one  important  point,  the  false  Smerdis  differed  froi 
the  true.  He  had  lost  his  ears,  which  Cyrus  himself  had  caused  t 
be  cut  off  for  an  offence ;  but  the  personal  resemblance,  after  al 
was  of  little  importance,  since  he  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  t 
De*th  of  &how  himself  to  the  people.3  Kambyses  heard  of  thi 
K«mby«i8.  revolt  in  Syria  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  wa 
mounting  his  horse  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  suppress  r 
when  an  accident  from  his  sword  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Here 
dotus  tells  us  that  before  his  death  he  summoned  the  Persians  aroun 
him,  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  putting  his  brother  t 
death,  and  apprised  them  that  the  reigning  Smerdis  was  only 
Median  pretender — conjuring  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  submi 
to  the  disgrace  of  being  ruled  by  any  other  than  a  Persian  and  a 
Achaemenid.  But  if  it  be  true  that  he  ever  made  known  the  facta 
no  one  believed  him.  For  Prexaspes  on  his  part  was  compelled  b 
regard  to  his  own  safety,  to  deny  that  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  i 
the  blood  of  a  son  of  Cyrus  ;4  and  thus  the  opportune  death  c 
Kambyses  placed  the  false  Smerdis  without  opposition  at  the  hea 
of  the  Persians,  who  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  believed  themselvc 
to  be  ruled  by  a  genuine  son  of  Cyrus.  Kambyses  had  reigned  ft 
seven  years  and  five  months. 


1  Herodot.  iii.  30-62. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  61-63. 

9  Herodot.  iii.  68-69. — "Auribus  de- 
bub*  vivere  jubet,"  says  Tacitus  about  a 
case   under  the  Parthian  government 


(Annal.  xii.  14) — and  the  Turkish  ax 
thorities  have  not  given  up  the  infli 
tion  of  it  at  the  present  moment,  or  i 
least  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
4  Herodot.  iii.  64-66. 
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For  seven  months  did  Smerdis  reign  without  opposition,  seconded 
by  his  brother  Patizeithes.     If  he  manifested  his  distrust  b.c.  521. 
of  the  haughty  Persians  around  him  by  neither  inviting  Reign  or 
them  into  his  palace  nor  showing  himself  out  of  it,  he  at  smerdif- 
the  same  time  studiously  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  SuSIeSen 
subject-provinces,  by  remission  of  tribute  and  of  military  noSemcn 
service  for  three  years.1    Such  a  departure   from  the  !S*enuSlSn 
Persian  principle  of  government  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  rocceSu  to 
disgost  the  warlike  and  rapacious  Achaemenids  at  Susa  ;  iht  tbrone* 
but  it  seems  that  their  suspicions  as  to  his  genuine  character  had 
never  been  entirely  set  at  rest,  and  in  the  eighth  month  those  sus- 
picions were  converted  into  certainty.     According  to  what  seems  to 
bave  been  the  Persian  usage,  he  had  taken  to  himself  the  entire 
barem  of  his  predecessor,  among  whose  wives  was  numbered  Phae- 
dyme,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Persian  named  Otane3.     At  the 
IIfctance  of  her  father,  Phaedyrae  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of 
feeling  the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept,  and  thus  detected  the 
*hsence  of  ears.*     Otanes,  possessed  of  the  decisive  information, 
*°8t  no  time  in  concerting,  with  five  other  noble  Achsemenids, 
•^eans  for  ridding  themselves  of  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  Mede,  a 
-^tagian,  and  a  man  without  ears  ;s  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  the 
**Urap  of  Persis  proper,  arriving  just  in  time  to  join  the  conspiracy 
^  the  seventh.     How  these  seven  noblemen  slew  Smerdis  in  hi** 
t^alace  at  Susa — how  they  subsequently  debated  among  themselves 
Whether  they  should  establish  in  Persia  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy, 
***  a  democracy — how,  after  the  first  of  the  three  had  been  resolved 
Upon,  it  was  determined  that  the  future  king,  whichever  he  might 
V>e,  should  be  bound  to  take  his  wives  only  from  the  families  of  the 
Seven  conspirators — how  Darius  became  king  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  horse  being  the  first  to  neigh  among  those  of  the  conspirators 
*t  a  given  spot,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  groom  (Ebares — how 
Otanes,  standing  aside  beforehand  from  this  lottery  for  the  throne, 
reserved  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  descendants  perfect  freedom 
and  exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  future  king,  whichsoever  might 
draw  the  prize — all  these  incidents  may  be  found  recounted  by 
Herodotus  with  his  usual  vivacity,  but  with  no  small  addition  of 
Hellenic  ideas  as  well  as  of  dramatic  ornament. 

It  was  thus  that  the  upright  tiara,  the  privileged  head-dress  of 


1  Herodot.  in.  67. 

*  Herodot.  Hi.  68-69. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  69-73.  &px4"*<»  M*' 
46rrts  Hiptrai,  (nth  M^Sou  Ar5poj  fidyov, 
col  roinov  &ra  oh*  %xorTOi' 


Compare  tbe  description  of  the  insup- 
portable repugnance  of  the  Greeks  of 
Kyrdne  to  be  governed  by  the  lame 
Battns  (Herodot.  iv.  161). 
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this  con- 
•piracy — 
Smerdis  re- 


derance, 
which  ia 
again  pat 
down  by 
Darius. 


the  Persian  kings,1  passed  away  from  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  yet 
without  departing  from  the  great  phratry  of  the  Achaemenidae — to 
which  Darius  and  his  father  Hystaspes,  as  well  as  Cyrus,  belonged. 
That  important  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  probably  the  acts 
ascribed  to  the  seven  conspirators  are  in  the  main  true,  apart  from 
their  discussions  and  intentions.  But,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  an  illusion  which  the 
historical  manner  of  Herodotus  is  apt  to  create.  He 
presents  to  us  with  so  much  descriptive  force  the  personal 
narrative — individual  action  and  speech,  with  all  its 
SaTprepSnt  accompanying  hopes,  fears,  doubts  and  passions — that 
our  attention  is  distracted  from  the  political  bearing  of 
what  is  going  on ;  which  we  are  compelled  often  to  gather 
up  from  hints  in  the  speeches  of  performers,  or  from  con- 
sequences afterwards  indirectly  noticed.  When  we  put  together 
all  the  incidental  notices  which  he  lets  drop,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  change  of  sceptre  from  Smerdis  to  Darius  was  a  far  larger 
political  event  than  his  direct  narrative  would  seem  to  announce. 
Smerdis  represents  preponderance  to  the  Medes  over  the  Persians, 
and  comparative  degradation  to  the  latter ;  who,  by  the  installation 
of  Darius,  are  again  placed  in  the  ascendent  The  Medes  and  the 
Magians  are  in  this  case  identical ;  for  the  Magians,  though  indis- 
pensable in  the  capacity  of  priests  to  the  Persians,  were  essentially 
*one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes.2  It  thus  appears  that  though 
Smerdis  ruled  as  a  son  of  the  great  Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by  means 
of  Medes  and  Magians,  depriving  the  Persians  of  that  supreme 
privilege  and  predominance  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.8 
We  see  this  by  what  followed  immediately  after  the  assassination 
of  Smerdis  and  his  brother  in  the  palace.     The  seven  conspirators, 


1  Compare  Aristophan.  Aves,  487, 
with  the  Scholia,  and  Herodot.  vii.  61 ; 
Arrian,  iv.  6,  29.  The  cap  of  the  Per- 
sians generally  was  loose,  low,  clinging 
about  the  head  in  folds;  that  of  the 
king  was  high  and  erect  above  the 
head.  See  the  notes  of  Wesseling  and 
Sch weigh hauser  upon  irTXoi  fartrycc*  in 
Herodot.  /.  c. 

2  Herodot.  i.  101-120. 

3  In  the  speech  which  Herodotus  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Kambysds  on  his 
death -bed,  addressed  to  the  Persians 
around  him  in  a  strain  of  prophetic 
adjuration  (iii.  65),  he  says — Kal  8^ 
$fuv  Ttf8€  iTuncfprra,  Bcobs  robs  (Haffi- 
kr)tovs  iwiicakfay,  Kal  raaiv  u/xtV  K<d  fid- 
\iara  '  Axcufitvt94»y  roTai  irapcoG<n,   fiii 


irtpiititTv  tV  fiycfioviriv  afrris  4s  MVjSovr 
ir(pi(\dov<ray'  iX\*  cTtc  96\tp  (xowri 
avr^jy  KTrfffdficvot  (the  personification  of 
the  deceased  son  of  Cyrus),  86\<f>  dxox- 
ptdrjyou  inrb  Vfi4wv  clre  iced  aBivtl  rcy 
Karfpycurdficrot,  <r$4yti  Kark  rb  itdortpov 
kvcuTuxTao-dai  (the  forcible  opposition  of 
the  Medes  to  Darius,  which  he  put 
down  by  superior  force  on  the  Persian 
side):  compare  the  speech  of  Gobryas, 
one  of  the  seven  Persian  conspirators 
(iii.  73),  and  that  of  Prexaspes  (tti.  75); 
also  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  12.  p.  695. 

Heeren  has  taken  a  correct  view  of 
the  reign  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  and  its 
political  character  (Ideen  iiber  den  Ver- 
kehr,  &c.  der  Alten  Welt,  part  i.  abth. 
i.  p.  431). 
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exhibiting  the  bloody  heads  of  both  these  victims  as  an  evidence  of 
their  deed,  instigated  the  Persians  in  Susa  to  a  general  massacre 
of  the  Magians,  many  of  whom  were  actually  slain,  and  the  rest 
only  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  the  hour  of  night  And 
the  anniversary  of  this  day  was  celebrated  afterwards  among  the 
Persians  by  a  solemnity  and  festival,  called  the  Magophonia ;  no 
Magian  being  ever  allowed  on  that  day  to  appear  in  public.1  The 
descendants  of  the  Seven  maintained  a  privileged  name  and  rank,9 
even  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  by  Alexander  the 
Great 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  authority  of  Darius  was  not 
readily  acknowledged  throughout  the  empire,  and  that  an  interval 
of  confusion  ensued  before  it  became  so.3  The  Medes  Revolt  of  the 
actually  revolted,  and  tried  to  maintain  themselves  by  pressed,  m*. 
force  against  Darius,  who  however  found  means  to  subdue  the  satrap* 
them :  though  when  he  convoked  his  troops  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces, he  did  not  receive  from  the  satraps  universal  obedience. 
The  powerful  Orates  especially,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cyrus 
satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  not  only  sent  no  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Darius  against  the  Medes,4  but  even  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  government  to  put  to  death  his  private  enemy 
Mitrobates  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  appropriate  that  satrapy  in 
addition  to  his  own.  Aryandes  also,  the  satrap  nominated  by 
Kambyses  in  Egypt,  comported  himself  as  the  equal  of  Darius 
rather  than  as  his  subject.5  The  subject  provinces  generally,  to 
whom  Smerdis  had  granted  remission  of  tribute  and  military  ser- 
vice for  the  space  of  three  years,  were  grateful  and  attached  to  his 
memory,  and  noway  pleased  with  the  new  dynasty.     Moreover  the 

1  Herodot.  iii.  79.  ^wourdfitroi  8i  t&  j  nobilissimum  regem,  originem  aui  re- 
4yX*iptowh  ticrttvov  Hkou  riva  fxdyov 
cVpuntor  ci  8}  fiii  yb£  t-K(\6ov<ra.  ?<rx<» 
tXjnrow  ttv  ov$4va  pdyov.  Tafrrriv  t^\v 
jtfUfniv  9tfxnrt6ov<rt  Tl4p<rcu  icoivfi  fidXicra 
T&r  rifuptir  ko2  iv  airrfj  dpr^v  fitydKrjv 
kr&yowriy  tf  jr&Airrau  inrb  ncp<reW  M070- 

The  periodical  celebration  of  the  Ma- 
gophonia is  attested  by  Ktesiaa — one  of 
the  few  points  of  complete  agreement 
with  Herodotus.  He  farther  agrees  in 
saying  that  a  Magian  usurped  the  throne, 
through  likeness  of  person  to  the  de- 
ceased son  of  Cyrus,  whom  Kambyses 
had  slain — but  all  his  other  statements 
differ  from  Herodotus  (Ktesias,  10-14). 

•  Even  at  the  battle  of  Arbela — 
"Summ®  Orsines  pneerat,  a  septem 
Penis    oriundus,   ad    Cyrum    quoque, 
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ferens."  (Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  12,  7, 
or  iv.  45,  7,  Zumpt):  compare  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  531;  Florus,  iii.  5,  1. 

8  Herodot.  iii.  127.  AaptTos — &r* 
olticSvrwv  ol  in  rS>v  Trpriyndrav,  8cc. — 
mention  of  the  rapaxfl  (iii«  126,  150). 

4  Herodot.  iii.  126.  Mcto  yhp  rhv 
Kafx&vcrfw  Odvarov,  Kcd  rwv  Mdywv  r^v 
f&curikritriv,  fx4vojy  iv  rjjffi  Xdptiuri  'Opol- 
ttjs,  w<p4\ti  fihy  outer  Tl4p<ras,  inrb  Mfr 
8»v  airapaipr)n4vovs  tV  ApxV'  $  M  i* 
Tovrp  t|7  rapaxfi  *<*T*  piy  itcrctv*  M«- 
TpojBaTfo.  .  .  .  &\\a  T€  itfUpurc  irav- 
toTo,  &c. 

6  Herodot.  iv.  166.  'O  5i  'Apvdvtris 
1jv  our 0$  rrjs  hlyfarrov  5iropxor  *^  Ko/i- 

piaevfxtvos  Aaptlip  9t€<pBdfnj, 
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revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  conceived  a  year  or  two  before  it  was 
executed,  took  its  rise  from  the  feelings  of  this  time.1  But  the 
renewal  of  the  old  conflict  between  the  two  principal  sections  of  the 
empire,  Medes  and  Persians,  is  doubtless  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  this  political  revolution.  The  false  Smerdis  with  his  brother, 
both  of  them  Medes  and  Magians,  had  revived  the  Median 
nationality  to  a  state  of  supremacy  over  the  Persian,  recalling  the 
memory  of  what  it  had  been  under  Astyages ;  while  Darius — a 
pure  Persian,  and  not  (like  the  mule  Cyrus)  half  Mede  and  half 
Persian — replaced  the  Persian  nationality  in  its  ascendent  condition, 
though  not  without  the  necessity  of  suppressing  by  force  a  rebellion 
of  the  Medes.8 

circumstances  connected  with  the  con- 
spiracy and  accession  of  the  former,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  all 
decidedly  imply  that  conflict  between 
Median  and  Persian  supremacy,  which 
Herodotus  directly  announces  in  the 
passage  now  before  us. 

1 .  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  Darius, 
without  any  adjective  designation,  why 
should  we  imagine  that  he  means  any 
other  than  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
on  whom  he  dwells  so  copiously  in  his 
narrative?  Once  only  in  the  course  of 
his  history  (ix.  108)  another  Darius 
(the  young  prince,  son  of  Xerxes  the 
first)  is  mentioned;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  is  uni- 
formly throughout  the  work  spoken  of 
under  his  simple  name :  Darius  Nothus 
is  never  alluded  to  at  all. 

2.  The  deposition  of  Astyages  took 
place  in  559  B.C. ;  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  occurred  in  520  B.C 
Now  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
Medes,  for  what  they  had  done  at  the 
former  of  those  two  epochs,  might  na- 
turally prompt  them  to  try  to  repair  it 
in  the  latter.  But  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  Astyages  in  559  B.C.,  and  the 
revolt  mentioned  by  Xenophon  against 
Darius  Nothus  in  408  B.C.,  the  interval 
is  more  than  150  years.  To  ascribe  a 
revolt  which  took  place  in  408  B.c.  to 
repentance  for  something  which  had 
occurred  150  years  before,  is  unnatural 
and  far-fetched,  if  not  positively  inad- 
missible. 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to  show 
that  the  natural  construction  of  the 
passage  in  Herodotus  points  to  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspds,  and  not  to  Darius 
Nothus;  but  this  is  not  all.  There 
are  yet  stronger  reasons  why  the  re- 
ference to  Darius  Nothus  should  be 
discarded. 


1  Herodot.  iii.  67-150. 

2  Herodot.  i.  130.  'Aarvdyris  fi4y  wv 
fiaffiXevaas  iw*  trta  tr4yrt  Kcd  Tpiy)Korra, 
ofrru  rrjs  &/>x*7*  fcaTrratffaj.  Mfjtot  8i 
vrttcvtyav  Tltpoyo-i  8t&  r^v  rodrov  imcp6- 
Ttrro.  .  .  .  'Tarriptfi  fAtvroi  yj>6v<f  fi€T€- 
ft4\7i<r4  t4  <r<pi  ravra  trot^trturi,  tccd  AW- 
<rrri<rav  hxb  Aapttov  imocrrdyrff  5i,  hrelaw  j 
KaTt<rrpi<pdt)(rav,  pdxV  viK7iQ4vrts'  t6tc 
8i,  4t\  lA<TTvdy(os,  ol  Tlcpacu  tc  koI  6 
Kvpos  iicavaffrdvrts  roifft  M^5ot<ri,  fyx0* 
rb  oirb  to6tov  rrjs  ^Atrirjs. 

This  passage  —  asserting  that  the 
Medes,  some  time  after  the  deposition 
of  Astyages  and  the  acquisition  of  Per- 
sian supremacy  by  Cyrus,  repented  of 
having  suffered  their  discontent  against 
Astyages  to  place  this  supremacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  revolted  from 
Darius,  and  were  reconquered  after  a 
contest — appears  to  me  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  chronologists.  Dod- 
well,  Larcher,  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(indeed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  chrono-  ! 
logists)  explain  it  as  alluding  to  a  re- 
volt of  the  Medes  against  the  Persian 
king  Darius  Nothus,  mentioned  in  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophon  (i.  2,  12),  and 
belonging  to  the  year  408  B.C.  See 
Larcher  ad  Herodot.  i.  130,  and  his  Vie 
d'H<Srodote,  prefixed  to  his  translation 
(p.  lxxxix.);  also  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  aid  ann.  408  and  455,  and  his 
Appendix,  c.  18,  p.  316. 

The  revolt  of  the  Medes  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  is,  in  my  judgement,  com- 
pletely distinct  from  the  revolt  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon:  to  identify  the 
two,  as  these  eminent  chronologists  do, 
is  an  hypothesis  not  only  having  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  but  open  to  grave  ob- 
jection. The  revolt  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus was  against  Darius  son  of  Hy- 
staspds,  not  against  Darius  Nothus;  and 
I  have  set  forth  with  peculiar  care  the 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  subjugation  of  the  recusant 
Medes  was  not  the  only  embarrassment  of  the  first  years  of  Darius. 


The  supposed  mention  in  Herodotus 
of  a  fact  so  late  as  408  B.C.  perplexes 
the  whole  chronology  of  his  life  and 
authorship.  According  to  the  usual 
statement  of  his  biography,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  call  in  question,  he  was 
born  in  484  B.C.  Here  then  is  an  event 
alluded  to  in  his  history,  which  oc- 
curred when  the  historian  was  seventy - 
six  years  old,  and  the  allusion  to  which 
he  must  be  presumed  to  have  written 
when  about  eighty  years  old,  if  not 
more;  for  his  mention  of  the  fact  by 
no  means  implies  that  it  was  particu- 
larly recent.  Those  who  adopt  this 
view  do  not  imagine  that  he  wrote  his 
whole  history  at  that  age ;  but  they 
maintain  that  he  made  later  additions, 
of  which  they  contend  that  this  is  one. 
1  do  not  say  that  this  is  impossible :  we 
know  that  Isokrates  composed  his  Pa- 
nathenaic  oration  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
highly  improbable— a  supposition  which 
ought  not  to  be  advanced  without  some 
cogent  proof  to  support  it.  But  here 
no  proof  whatever  is  produced.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  a  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against  Darius  —  Xenophon  also  men- 
tions a  revolt  of  the  Medes  against 
Darius ;  hence  chronologists  have  taken 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  both 
authors  must  allude  to  the  same  event ; 
though  the  supposition  is  unnatural  as 
regards  the  text,  and  still  more  un- 
natural as  regards  the  biography  of 
Herodotus. 

In  respect  to  that  biography,  Mr. 
Clinton  appears  to  me  to  have  adopted 
another  erroneous  opinion ;  in  which, 
however,  both  Larcher  and  Wesseling 
are  against  him,  though  Dahlmann  and 
Heyse  agree  with  him.  He  maintains 
that  the  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  15), 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Pausiris  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Amyrtscus  by  con- 
sent of  the  Persians  in  the  government 
of  Egypt,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  fact 
which  happened  subsequent  to  the  year 
414  B.C.,  or  the  tenth  year  of  Darius 
Nothus;  since  it  was  in  that  year  that 
Amyrtceus  acquired  the  government  of 
Egypt.  But  this  opinion  rests  alto- 
gether upon  the  assumption,  that  a 
certain  Amyrtscus,  whose  name  and 
date  occur  in  Manetho  (see  Eusebius, 
-Chronicon),  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Amyrtams  mentioned  in  Herodotus ; 
which  identity  is  not  only  not  proved, 


but  is  extremely  improbable,  since  Mr. 
Clinton  himself  admits  (F.  H.  Appendix, 
p.  317),  while  maintaining  the  identity 
— "He  (Amyrtams)  had  conducted  a 
war  against  the  Persian  government 
more  than  fifty  years  before*'  This, 
though  not  impossible,  is  surely  very 
improbable ;  it  is  at  least  equally  pro- 
bable that  the  Amyrtams  of  Manetho 
was  a  different  person  from  (perhaps 
even  the  grandson  of )  that  Amyrtseus  in 
Herodotus  who  had  carried  on  war 
against  the  Persians  more  than  fifty 
years  before ;  it  appears  to  me,  indeed, 
that  this  is  the  more  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis of  the  two. 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  prolong 
this  note  to  an  unusual  length,  because 
the  supposed  mention  of  such  recent 
events  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  as 
those  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus, 
has  introduced  very  gratuitous  assump- 
tions as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
that  history  was  composed.  It  cannot 
be  shown  that  there  is  a  single  event  of 
precise  and  ascertained  date,  alluded  to 
in  his  history,  later  than  the  capture  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  heralds  in  the  year 
430  B.C.  (Herodot.  vii.  137:  see  Larcher, 
Vie  d'Herodote,  p.  lxxxix.) ;  and  this 
renders  the  composition  of  his  history 
as  an  entire  work  much  more  smooth 
and  intelligible. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that 
if  we  read  attentively  Herodotus  vi.  98 
— and  reflect  at  the  same  time  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament 
at  Syracuse  (the  greatest  of  all  Hellenic 
disasters,  hardly  inferior  for  its  time  to 
the  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon,  and 
\  especially  impressive  to  one  living  at 
Thurii,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  life  of 
Lysias,  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  835) 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus  in  415  B.C. — we  shall  not  readily 
admit  the  hypothesis  of  additions  made 
to  the  history  during  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  or  so  late  as  408  B.C.  Hero- 
dotus would  hardly  have  dwelt  so  ex- 
pressly and  emphatically  upon  mischief 
done  by  Greeks  to  each  other  in  the 
reigns  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspds, 
Xerxds  and  Ai*taxerxes,  if  he  had  lived 
to  witness  the  greater  mischiefs  so  in- 
flicted during  the  reign  of  Darius  No- 
thus, and  had  kept  his  history  before 
him  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  new 
events.  The  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracuse  would  have  been 
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Orates,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  ruling  seemingly  the 
entire  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor — possessing  a  large  military 
force  and  revenue,  and  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  1000  native 
Persians — maintained  a  haughty  independence.  He  secretly  made 
away  with  couriers  sent  to  summon  him  to  Susa,  and  even  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  principal  Persians  who  had  privately 
offended  him.  Darius,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  him  by 
open  force,  proposed  to  the  chief  Persians  at  Susa  the  dangerous 
problem  of  destroying  him  by  stratagem.  Thirty  among  them 
volunteered  to  undertake  it,  and  Bagaeus  son  of  Artontes,  to  whom 
on  drawing  lots  the  task  devolved,  accomplished  it  by  a  manoeuvre 
which  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  Ottoman  government  in  its 
embarrassments  with  contumacious  Pachas.  Having  proceeded  to 
Sardis,  furnished  with  many  different  royal  ordinances,  formally  set 
forth  and  bearing  the  seal  of  Darius,  he  was  presented  to  Orates 
in  audience,  with  the  public  secretary  of  the  satrapy  close  at  hand, 
and  the  Persian  guards  standing  around.  He  presented  his  ordi- 
nances to  be  read  aloud  by  the  secretary,  choosing  first  those  which 
related  to  matters  of  no  great  importance ;  but  when  he  saw  that 
the  guards  listened  with  profound  reverence,  and  that  the  king's 
name  and  seal  imposed  upon  them  irresistibly,  he  ventured  upon 
the  real  purport  of  his  perilous  mission.  An  ordinance  was  handed 
to  the  secretary,  and  read  by  him  aloud,  as  follows:  "Persians, 
king  Darius  forbids  you  to  serve  any  longer  as  guards  to  Orcetes." 
The  obedient  guards  at  once  delivered  up  their  spears,  when 
Bagaeus  caused  the  final  warrant  to  be  read  to  them  :  "  King  Darius 
commands  the  Persians  in  Sardis  to  kill  Oroetes."  The  guards 
drew  their  swords  and  killed  him  on  the  spot :  his  large  treasure 
was  conveyed  to  Susa:  Darius  became  undisputed  master,  and 
probably  Bagaeus  satrap.1 

Another  devoted  adherent,  and  another  yet  more  memorable 
Revolt  of  P*ece  °f  cunning,  laid  prostrate  before  Darius  the  mighty 
Babylon.  wa]]8  an(j  g^g  0f  fa  revolted  Babylon.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  had  employed  themselves  assiduously — both  during 

a  thousand  times  more  striking  to  his 
imagination  than  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against  Darius  Nothus,  and  would  have 
impelled  him  with  much  greater  force 
to  alter  or  enlarge  the  chapter  vi.  98. 

The  sentiment  too  which  Herodotus 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Demaratus  re- 
specting tho  Spartans  (vii.  104)  appears 
to  have  been  written  Wforc  the  capture 
of  tho  Spartans  in  Sphakteria,  in  425 
B.C.,  rather   than   after   it  ;    compare 


Thucyd.  iv.  40. 

Dahlmann  (Forschungen  auf  dem  Ge- 
biote  der  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  41-47) 
and  Heyse  (Qusostionea  Herodote®,  p. 
74-77,  Berlin  1827)  both  profese  to 
point  out  six  passages  in  Herodotus 
which  mark  events  of  later  date  than 
430  i».c.  But  none  of  the  chronological 
indications  which  they  adduce  appear  to 
mo  trustworthy. 

1  Herodot.ili.  127,  128. 
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the  lax  provincial  superintendence  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  during 
the  period  of  confusion  and  conflict  which  elapsed  before  Darius 
became  firmly  established  and  obeyed — in  making  every  prepara- 
tion both  for  declaring  and  sustaining  their  independence.  Having 
accumulated  a  large  store  of  provisions  and  other  requisites  for  a 
long  siege,  without  previous  detection,  they  at  length  proclaimed 
their  independence  openly.  Such  was  the  intensity  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  shake  off  the  yoke,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  proceeding, 
which,  if  correctly  reported  by  Herodotus,  forms  one  of  the  most 
frightful  enormities  recorded  in  his  history.  To  make  their  pro- 
visions last  out  longer,  they  strangled  all  the  women  in  the  city, 
reserving  only  their  mothers,  and  one  woman  to  each  family  for 
the  purpose  of  baking.1  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  this  has  been 
magnified  from  a  partial  into  a  universal  destruction ;  but  taking 
it  even  with  such  allowance,  it  illustrates  that  ferocious  force  of  will 
— and  that  predominance  of  strong  nationality,  combined  with  anti- 
pathy to  foreigners,  over  all  the  gentler  sympathies — which  seems 
to  mark  the  Semitic  nations,  and  which  may  be  traced  so  conspi- 
cuously in  the  Jewish  history  of  Josephus. 

Darius,  assembling  all  the  forces  in  his  power,  laid  siege  to  the 
revolted  city,  but  could  make  no  impression  upon  it  either  by  force 
or  by  stratagem.  He  tried  to  repeat  the  proceeding  by  which 
Cyrus  had  taken  it  at  first ;  but  the  besieged  were  found  this  time 
on  their  guard.  The  siege  had  lasted  twenty  months  without  the 
smallest  progress,  and  the  Babylonians  derided  the  besiegers  from 
the  height  of  their  impregnable  walls,  when  a  distinguished  Persian 
nobleman  Zopyrus — son  of  Megabyzus  who  had  been  one  of  the 
seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis — presented  himself  one  day 
before  Darius  in  a  state  of  frightful  mutilation.  His  nose  and  ears 
were  cut  off,  and  his  body  misused  in  every  way.  He  had  de- 
signedly thus  maimed  himself,  "thinking  it  intolerable  that  Assy- 
rians should  thus  laugh  the  Persians  to  scorn," 2  in  the  intention, 
which  he  presently  intimated  to  Darius,  of  passing  into  the  town  as 
a  deserter,  with  the  view  of  betraying  it — for  which  purpose  mea- 
sures were  concerted.  The  Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of  the 
highest  rank  in  so  calamitous  a  condition,  readily  believed  his 
assurance  that  he  had  been  thus  punished  by  the  king's  order,  and 
that  he  came  over  to  them  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  for  him- 
self signal  vengeance.     Entrusted  by  them  with  the  command  of  a 

1  Herodot.  iii.  150.  |      The  horror  of  Darius,   at  the   first 

1  Herodot.  iii.  155.     Ztiv6v  n  iroicd-  |  sight  of  Zopyrus  in   thin   condition,  is 

(icvos,    'Acrcrvplovs    Tlcpayjai    KaraytKav.  \  strongly  dramatised  by  Herodotus. 

Compare  the  speech  of  Mardonius,  vii.  9.  | 
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detachment,  he  gained  several  advantages  in  different  sallies,  accord- 
ing to  previous  concert  with  Darius,  until  at  length  the  Babylonians, 
grateful  and  confident,  placed  under  his  charge  the  principal  gates. 
At  the  critical  moment  these  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Per- 
sians became  masters  of  the  city.1 

Thus  was  the  impregnable  Babylon  a  second  time  reduced.* 
Reconquered  Darius  took  precautions  on  this  occasion  to  put  it  out  of 
SSiuid  by  condition  for  resisting  a  third  time.  He  caused  the  walls 
DariU8-  and  gates  to  be  demolished,  and  three  thousand  of  the 
principal  citizens  to  be  crucified.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were 
left  in  the  dismantled  city,  fifty  thousand  women  being  levied  by 
assessment  upon  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  women  strangled  when  it  first  revolted.3  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
satrap  of  the  territory  for  life,  with  enjoyment  of  its  entire  revenues, 
receiving  besides  every  additional  reward  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Darius  to  bestow,  and  generous  assurances  from  the  latter  that  he 


1  Herodot.  Hi.  154-158. 

3  Ktcsias  represents  the  revolt  and 
recapturo  of  Babylon  to  have  taken 
place,  not  under  Darius,  but  under  his 
son  and  successor  Xerxes.  He  says  that 
the  Babylonians,  revolting,  slew  their 
satrap  Zopyrus ;  that  they  were  besieged 
by  Xerxes,  and  that  MegabyzuB  son  of 
Zopyrus  caused  the  city  to  be  taken  by 
practising  that  very  stratagem  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  Zopyrus  himself 
(Persica,  c.  20-22). 

Thw  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact, 
that  Megabyzus  was  general  of  the 
Persian  army  in  Egypt  in  the  war  with 
the  Athenians,  about  4(50  n.c.  (Diodor. 
Sic.  xi.  75-77).  He  would  hardly  have 
been  sent  on  active  service  had  he  been 
so  fearfully  mutilated :  moreover,  the 
whole  story  of  Ktesias  appears  to  me 
far  less  probable  than  that  of  Hero- 
dotus; for  on  this,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, to  blend  the  two  together  is 
impossible. 

8  Herodot.  iii.  159,  1G0.  "  From 
the  women  thus  introduced  (says  He- 
rodotus) the  present  Babylonians  are 
sprung.'* 

To  crucify  subdued  revolters  by  thou- 
sands is,  fortunately,  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  modern  European  manners, 
that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the 
accuracy  of  Herodotus,  by  producing 
an  analogous  narrative  of  incidents  far 
more  recent.  Voltaire  gives,  from  the 
MS.  of  General  Lefort,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  confidential  officers  of  Peter 


the  Great,  the  following  account  of  the 
suppression  of  the  revolted  Strelitzes  at 
Moscow  in  1698:  these  Strelitzes  were 
the  old  native  militia  or  Janissaries  of 
the  Russian  Czars,  opposed  to  all  the 
reforms  of  Peter. 

"  Pour  etouflfer  ces  troubles,  le  csar 
part  secretement  de  Vienne,  arrive  enfin 
a  Moscou,  et  surprend  tout  le  monde 
par  sa  presence :  il  recompense  les 
troupes  qui  ont  vaincu  les  Strelits  : 
les  prisons  e'taieut  pleines  de  cea  mal- 
heureux.  Si  leur  crime  ctait  grand,  le 
chatiment  le  fut  aussi.  Leurs  chefs, 
plusieuro  omciers,  et  quelques  pretres, 
furent  condamncs  a  la  mort :  quelques- 
uns  furent  roues,  deux  femmes  enter- 
rdes  vives.  On  pendit  autour  des  mu- 
railles  de  la  ville  et  on  fit  poYir  dans 
(V autre s  supplices  deux  mille  Strelits: 
leurs  corps  restcrent  deux  jours  exposes 
sur  les  grands  chemins,  et  surtout  au- 
tour du  monaster  ou  reaidaient  les 
princesses  Sophie  et  Eudoxe.  On  erigea 
des  colonnes  de  pierre  oil  le  crime  et  le 
chatiment  furent  graves.  Un  tres-grand 
nombre  qui  avaient  leurs  femmes  et 
leurs  enfans  furent  disperses  avec  leurs 
families  dans  la  Sibe'rie,  dans  le  royaume 
cV Astrakhan,  dans  le  pays  d'Azof :  par 
la  du  moins  leur  punition  fut  utile  a 
l'e'tat:  ils  servirent  h.  ddf richer  des  terras 
qui  manquaient  d'habitans  et  de  cul- 
ture." (Voltaire,  Histotre  de  Russie, 
part  i.  ch.  x.  torn.  81.  of  the  (Euvres 
Completes  de  Voltaire,  p.  148,  ed.  Paris, 
1825.) 
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would  rather  have  Zopyrus  without  wounds  than  the  possession  of 
Babylon.  I  have  already  intimated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  here  mentioned  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete and  continuous,  nor  was  there  any  necessity  that  it  should  be  so. 
Partial  demolition  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  leave  the  city  without 
defence ;  and  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  state  of 
things  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  proves  that  portions  of 
the  walls  yet  subsisted.  One  circumstance  is  yet  to  be  added  in 
reference  to  the  subsequent  condition  of  Babylon  under  the  Persian 
empire.  The  city  with  the  territory  belonging  to  it  constituted  a 
satrapy,  which  not  only  paid  a  larger  tribute  (one  thousand  Euboic 
talents  of  silver)  and  contributed  a  much  larger  amount  of  provi- 
sions in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Persian  court,  than  any 
other  among  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  empire,  but  furnished 
besides  an  annual  supply  of  five  hundred  eunuch  youths.1  We 
may  presume  that  this  was  intended  in  part  as  a  punishment  for 
the  past  revolt,  since  the  like  obligation  was  not  imposed  upon  any 
other  satrapy. 

Thus  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  Darius  occupied  it  for 
thirty-six  years.  His  reign  was  one  of  organization,  organization 
different  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors ;  a  difference  su^e^ire 
which  the  Persians  well  understood  and  noted,  calling  byD*riu«- 
Cyrus  the  father,  Kambyses  the  master,  and  Darius  the  retail-trader 
or  huckster.2  In  the  mouth  of  the  Persians  this  latter  epithet  must 
be  construed  as  no  insignificant  compliment,  since  it  intimates  that 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  some  methodical  order  into  the  impe- 
rial administration  and  finances.  Under  the  two  former  kings 
there  was  no  definite  amount  of  tribute  levied  upon  the  subject 
provinces.  They  furnished  what  were  called  presents,  subject  to 
no  fixed  limit  except  such  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  satrap  in 
each  district  But  Darius — succeeding  as  he  did  to  Smerdis,  who 
had  rendered  himself  popular  with  the  provinces  by  large  financial 
exemptions,  and  having  farther  to  encounter  jealousy  and  dissatis- 
faction from  Persians,  his  former  equals  in  rank — probably  felt  it 
expedient  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  the  burden  of  undefined 
exactions.  He  distributed  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  depart- 
ments, imposing  upon  each  a  fixed  annual  tax,  and  a  fixed  contri- 


1  Herodot.  iii.  92. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  89.  What  the  Persian 
denomination  was,  which  Herodotus  or 
his  informants  translated  KcdrrjAos,  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  this  latter  word  was 
used  often  by  Greeks  to  signify  a  cheat 
or  deceiver  generally:  see  Etymologic. 


Magn.  p.  490,  1 1,  and  Suidas,  v.  Kdinj- 
\os.  'O  8*  Af<rxvA.oj  tA  $6\ia  irdvra 
icaAci  JcdmfXo — "  KefmjAa  irpoatyipw  t«« 
X^moto."  (jBschylus,  Fragment.  328, 
ed.  Dindorf :  compare  Euripid.  Hippoly t. 
953.) 
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bution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  court     This  must  doubtless 
have  been  a  great  improvement,  though  the  limitation  of  the  sum 
which  the  Great  King  at  Susa  would  require,  did  not  at  all  prevent 
the  satrap  in  his  own  province  from  indefinite  requisitions  beyonA 
it.     The  satrap  was  a  little  king,  who  acted  nearly  as  he  pleased  *n 
the  internal  administration  of  his  province,  subject  only  to  tbe 
necessity  of  sending  up  the  imperial  tribute,  of  keeping  off  foreign 
enemies,  and  of  furnishing  an  adequate  military  contingent  for  tfae 
foreign   enterprises  of  the  Great  King.     To  every  satrap   w&* 
attached  a  royal  secretary  or  comptroller  of  the  revenue,1  who  pr*> 
bably  managed  the  imperial  finances  in  the  province,  and  to  whom 
the  court  of  Susa  might  perhaps  look  as  a  watch  upon  the  satr^P 
himself.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Persian  authorities  in 
any  province  meddled  with  the  details  of  taxation  or  contribution* 
as  they  bore  upon  individuals.     The  court  having  fixed  the  entii* 
sum  payable  by  the  satrapy  in  the  aggregate,  the  satrap  or  tb^ 
secretary  apportioned  it  among  the  various  component  districts* 
towns,  or  provinces,  leaving  to  the  local  authorities  in  each  of  thes^ 
latter  the  task  of  assessing  it  upon  individual  inhabitants.     FroU» 
necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  indolence  of  temper  and  poli~ 
tical  incompetence,  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  respect  the 
authorities  which  they  found  standing  both  in  town  and  country, 
and  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  large  measure  of  genuine  influence  ; 
frequently  overruled  indeed  by  oppressive  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  satrap,  whenever  any  of  his  passions  prompted — but  never 
entirely  superseded.     In  the  important  towns  and  stations,  Persian 
garrisons  were  usually  kept,  and  against  the  excesses  of  the  military 
there  was  probably  little  or  no  protection  to  the  subject  people- 
Yet  still  the  provincial  governments  were  allowed  to  continue,  and 
often  even  the  petty  kings  who  had   governed  separate  districts 
during  their  state  of  independence  prior  to  the  Persian  conquest, 
retained  their  title  and  dignity  as  tributaries  to  the  court  of  Susa.* 
The  empire  of  the  Great  King  was  thus  an  aggregate  of  heteror 
geneous  elements,  connected  together  by  no  tie  except  that  of  com- 
mon fear  and  subjection — noway  coherent  nor  self-supporting,  nor 
pervaded   by  any  common    system   or   spirit   of  nationality.     It 
resembled,  in  its  main  political  features,  the  Turkish  and  Persian 


1  Horodot.  ill.  128.  This  division  of 
power,  and  double  appointment  by  the 
Great  King,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  Persian 
empire:  see  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  1,  17- 
20  (v.  3,  19-21,  Zumpt;.     The  present 


Turkish  government  nominates  a  Defter- 
dar  as  finance  administrator  in  each  pro- 
vince, with  authority  derived  directly 
from  itself,  and  professedly  independent 
of  the  Pacha. 

2  Herodot.  ill.  15. 


[ 
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empires  of  the  present  day,1  though  distinguished  materially  by  the 
many  differences  arising  out  of  Mahometanism  and  Christianity, 
and  perhaps  hardly  reaching  the  same  extreme  of  rapacity,  corrup- 
tion, and  cruelty  in  detail. 

Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  satrapies,  each 
including  a  certain  continuous  territory,  and  one  or  more  Twenty 
nations  inhabiting  it,  the  names  of  which  Herodotus  sets  "iSa^xed 
forth.     The  amount  of  tribute  payable  by  each  satrapy  {SJ^wfto 
was    determined:    payable   in    gold,    according   to   the  each# 
Euboic  talent,  by  the  Indians  in  the  easternmost  satrapy — in  silver, 
according  to  the  Babylonian  or  larger  talent,  by  the  remaining 
nineteen.     Herodotus  computes  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13  : 1. 
From  the  nineteen  satrapies  which  paid  in  silver,  there  was  levied 
annually  the  sum  of  7740  Babylonian  talents,  equal  to  something 
«tbout  2,964,000/.  sterling :  from  the  Indians,  who  alone  paid  in 
gold,  there  was  received  a  sum  equal  (at  the  rate  of  1  :  13)  to 
-4680  Euboic  talents  of  silver,  or  to  about  1,290,000£  sterling.* 
To  explain  how  it  happened  that  this  one  satrapy  was  charged 
^ith  a  sum  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  aggregate  charge  on  the  other 
nineteen,  Herodotus  dwells  upon  the  vast  population,  the  extensive 


1  Respecting  the  administration  of  the 
modern  Persian  empire,  see  Kinneir, 
Oeograph.  Memoir  of  Persia,  pp.  29,  43, 
47. 

8  Herodot.  iii.  95.  The  text  of  He- 
rodotus contains  an  erroneous  summing 
up  of  items,  which  critics  have  no 
means  of  correcting  with  certainty. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  trust  the  large 
sum  which  he  alleges  to  have  been 
levied  from  the  Indians,  though  all  the 
other  items,  included  in  the  nineteen 
silver-paying  divisions,  seem  within  the 
probable  truth.  Indeed  both  Rennell 
and  Robertson  think  the  total  too 
small  :  the  charges  on  some  of  the 
satrapies  are  decidedly  smaller  tlian  the 
reality. 

The  vast  sum  of  50,000  talents  is 
said  to  have  been  found  by  Alexander 
the  Great  laid  up  by  successive  kings 
at  Susa  alone,  besides  the  treasures  at 
Persepolis,  Pasargadro,  and  elsewhere 
(Arrian.  iii.  16,  22 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand. 
37).  Presuming  these  talents  to  be 
Babylonian  or  uEgintcan  talents  (in  the 
proportion  5  :  3  to  Attic  talents),  50,000 
talents  would  be  equal  to  £19,000,000 
sterling:  if  they  were  Attic  talents,  it 
would  be  equal  to  £11, GOO,  000  sterling. 
The  statements  of  Diodorus  give  even 
much  larger  sums  (xvii.  G6-71  :  com- 
pare Curtius,  v.  2,  8;  v.  0,  9;  Strabo, 


xv.  p.  730).  It  is  plain  that  the  nu- 
merical affirmations  were  different  in 
different  authors,  and  one  cannot  pre- 
tend to  pronounce  on  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  such  large  figures  without  know- 
ing more  of  the  original  returns  on  which 
they  were  founded.  That  there  were 
prodigious  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
quite  unquestionable.  Respecting  the 
statement  of  the  Persian  revenue  given 
by  Herodotus,  see  Bocckh,  Metrologie, 
ch.  v.  1,  2. 

Amedee  Jaubert,  in  1806,  estimated 
the  population  of  the  modern  Persian 
empire  at  about  7,000,000  souls;  of 
which  about  6,000,000  settled  popula- 
tion, the  rest  nomadic:  he  also  esti- 
mated the  Schah's  revenue  at  about 
2,900,000  tomans,  or  £1,500,000  ster- 
ling. Others  calculated  the  population 
higher,  at  nearer  12,000,000  souls.  Kin- 
neir gives  the  revenue  at  something 
more  than  £3,000,000  sterling :  he  thinks 
that  the  whole  territory  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus  does  not  con- 
tain above  18,000,000  of  souls  (Geogr. 
Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44—17 :  compare 
Ritter,  West  Asien,  Abtheil.  ii.  Abschn. 
iv.  p.  879-889). 

The  modern  Persian  empire  contains 
not  so  much  as  the  eastern  half  of  the 
ancient,  which  covered  all  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Egypt  besides. 
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territory,  and  the  abundant  produce  in  gold,  among  those  whom  be 
calls   Indians — the   easternmost  inhabitants  of  the  earth,   aim^c 
beyond  them  there  was  nothing  but  uninhabitable  sand — reaching?* 
as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  from  Baktria  southward  along  tt*e 
Indus  to  its  mouth,  but  how  far  eastward  we  cannot  determine* 
Darius  is  said  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against  them  ar*** 
subdued  them.     Moreover,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  constructed  an  ** 
despatched  vessels  down  the  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Kaspatyri  am  **> 
the  territory  of  the  Paktyes,  in  its  upper  regions,  all  the  way  dow*1 
to  its  mouth :  then  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  round  the  peninsula  c^* 
Arabia,  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt.     The  ships  were  c6im--~ 
manded  by  a  Greek — Skylax,  of  Karyanda  on  the  south-wester*^* 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  *  who,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  execul 
a  scheme  of  nautical  enterprise  not  only  one  hundred  and  seven! 
years  earlier,  but  also  far  more  extensive,  than  the  famous  voyage 
of  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  only  went  fronca- 
the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  eastern  portions  of  the  Per— - 
sian  empire  remained  so  unknown  and  unvisited  until  the  Mace — 
donian  invasion,  that  we  are  unable  to  criticise  these  isolated  state-' 
ments  of  Herodotus.     None  of  the  Persian  kings  subsequent  to 
Darius  appear  to  have  visited  them,  and  whether  the  prodigious 
sum  demandable  from  them  according  to  the  Persian  rent-roll  wa^ 
ever  regularly  levied,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.     At  the  sam^ 
time,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Persian  India  (Cabul  and  Little  Thibet)  were  at  that 
time  extremely  productive  in  gold,  and  that  quantities  of  that 
metal,  such  as  now  appear  almost  fabulous,  may  have  been  often 
obtained.     It  seems  that  the  produce  of  gold  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  is  obtained  exclusively  near  the 
surface ;  so  that  a  country  once  rich  in  that  metal  may  well  have 
been  exhausted  of  its  whole  supply,  and  left  at  a  later  period  with- 
out any  gold  at  all. 

Of  the  nineteen  silver-paying  satrapies,  the  most  heavily  imposed 
impost*  was  Babylonia,  which  paid  1000  talents.  The  next  in 
dFff"rcnt  amount  of  charge  was  Egypt,  paying  700  talents,  besides 
Mtnpiu.      tjje  pro(iuce  0f  the  fish  from  the  lake  of  Mceris:  the 


1  Herodot.  iii.  102,  iv.  44.  See  the 
two  Excursus  of  Biihr  on  these  two 
chapters,  vol.  ii.  p.  648-671  of  his  edit, 
of  Herodotus. 


Herodotus  to  have  been  accomplished. 
Such  silence  however  affords  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  calling  the  narrative  in 
question.     The  attention  of  the  Persian 


It  certainly  is  singular  that  neither  kings,  successor*  to  Darius,  came  to  be 

Nearchus,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Aristobulus,  far   more    occupied   with    the   western 

nor  Arrian,  take  any  notice  of  this  re-  than  with  the  eastern  portions  of  their 

markable  voyage  distinctly  asserted  by  empire. 
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Remaining  satrapies  varied  in  amount,  down  as  low  as  170  talents, 
^lich  was  the  sum  charged  on  the  seventh  satrapy  (in  the  enumera- 
^*€Mi  of  Herodotus)  comprising  the  SattagycUe,  the  Gandarii,  the 
-lUodik®,  and  the  Aparytae.     The  Ionians,  iEolians,  Magnesians 
c>n   the   Maeander    and   on  Mount    Sipylus,   Karians,   Lykians, 
^bfilyans,  and  Pamphylians — including  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
Southward  of  Kane,  and  from  thence  round  the  southern  promon- 
tory to  Phaselis  —were  rated  as  one  division,  paying  400  talents. 
"Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  much  more  than  this  was  really  taken 
from  the  people,  when  we  read  that  Magnesia  alone  afterwards 
^paid  to  Themistokles  a  revenue  of  50  talents  annually.1     The 
31  yaians  and  Lydians  were  included,  with  some  others,  in  another 
division ;  and  the  Hellespontine  Greeks  in  a  third,  with  Phrygians, 
Sithynians,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  and  Syrians,  paying 
260  talents — nearly  the  same  as  was  paid  by  Syria  proper,  Phenicia 
«nd  Judaea,  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.     Independent  of  this  regu- 
lar tribute,  with  the  undefined  sums  extorted  over  and  above  it,8 
there  were  some  dependent  nations,  which,  though  exempt  from 
tribute,  furnished  occasional  sums  called  presents.     Farther  contri- 
butions were  exacted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  suite  who 
always  personally  attended  the  king.     One  entire  third  of  this  last 
burden  was  borne  by  Babylonia  alone  in  consequence  of  its  exube- 
rant fertility  :3  it  was  paid  in  produce,  as  indeed  the  peculiar  pro- 
ductions of  every  part  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  sent  up  for 
the  regal  consumption. 

However  imperfectly  we  are  now  able  to  follow  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  subject  nations  as  given  by  Herodotus,  organizing 
it  is  extremely  valuable  as  the  only  professed  statistics  £32- of 
remaining,  of  the  entire  Persian  empire.     The  arrange-  JSS«g^£!ritl 
ment  of  satrapies,  which  he  describes,  underwent  modifi-  J^tejj^ 
cation  in  subsequent  times ;  at  least  it  does  not  harmonise  ****• 
with  various  statements  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  in  other 
authors  who  recount  Persian  affairs  belonging  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.     But  we  find  in  no  other  author  except  Herodotus  any 
entire  survey  and  distribution  of  the  empire.     It  is  indeed  a  new 
tendency  which  now  manifests  itself  in  the  Persian  Darius,  com- 
pared with  his  predecessors :  not  simply  to  conquer,  to  extort,  and 
to  give  away — but  to  do  all  this  with  something  like  method  and 


1  Thucyd.  i.  138. 

2  Herodot.  iii.  117. 

.  *  Herodot.  i.  192.    Compare  the  de- 
scription of  the  dinner  and  supper  of 


the  Great  King,  in  Polysenua,  iv.  3,  32 ; 
also  Kt&ias  and  Deindn  ap.  Athenxum, 
ii.  p.  67. 
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system,1  and  to  define  tbe  obligations  of  the  satraps  towards  Subs. 
Another  remarkable  example  of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  Darius  was  the  first  Persian  king  who  coined 
money.  His  coin  both  in  gold  and  silver,  the  Daric,  was  tbe 
earliest  produce  of  a  Persian  mint8  The  revenue,  as  brought  to 
Susa  in  metallic  money  of  various  descriptions,  was  melted  down 
separately,  and  poured  in  a  fluid  state  into  jars  or  earthenware 
vessels.  When  the  metal  had  cooled  and  hardened,  the  jar  was 
broken,  leaving  a  standing  solid  mass  from  which  portions  were  cut 
off  as  the  occasion  required.3  And  in  addition  to  these  admini- 
strative, financial,  and  monetary  arrangements,  of  which  Darius  was 
the  first  originator,  we  may  probably  ascribe  to  him  the  first  intro- 
duction of  that  system  of  roads,  resting-places,  and  permanent 
relays  of  couriers,  which  connected  both  Susa  and  Ekbatana  with 
the  distant  portions  of  the  empire.  Herodotus  describes  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  imperial  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  a  journey  of 
ninety  days,  crossing  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  the  Gyndes,  and  the  Choaspes.  In  his 
time  it  was  kept  in  excellent  order,  with  convenience  for  travel- 
lers.4 

It  was  Darius  also  who  first  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Ionic  Greeks  by  the  acquisition  of  the  important  island 
Sniitiwi^t  of  Samos.  That  island  had  maintained  its  independence, 
injUriS?011  at  thc  time  wheu  the  Persian  general  Harpagus  effected 
roijkrau*.    fa  conqUest  0f  loni^  and  even  when  Chios  and  Lesbos 


1  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  12.  p.  695. 

1  Herodot.  iv.  166;  Plutarch,  Kimon, 
10. 

The  gold  Daric,  of  the  weight  of  two 
Attic  drachma)  (Stater  Daricus),  equi- 
valent to  20  Attic  silver  drachma)  (Xo- 
noph.  Anab.  i,  7,  18),  would  be  about 
165.  3c/.  English.  But  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  that  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  (10  :  1)  can  bo  reckoned  upon  as 
the  ordinary  ratio  in  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.  Mr.  Huasey  cal- 
culates tho  golden  Daric  as  equal  to 
£1  Is.  3d.  English  (Hussey,  Essay  on 
the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  Oxford 
1836,  ch.  iv.  8.  8.  p.  68  ;  ch.  vii.  s.  3.  p. 
103). 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Hussey, 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  believing 
either  the  name  or  the  coin  Daric  to  be 
older  than  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes. 
Compare  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ix.  5.  p. 
129. 

Particular  statements  respecting  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  exchanged 


one  against  the  other,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  some  reserve  as  the  basis 
of  any  general  estimate,  since  we  have 
not  the  means  of  comparing  a  great 
many  such  statements  together.  For 
the  process  of  coinage  was  i m perfect lv 
performed,  and  the  different  pieces,  both 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  circulation,  dif- 
fered materially  in  weight  one  with  the 
other.  Herodotus  gives  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  as  13  :  1. 

3  Herodot.  iii.  96. 

4  Herodot.  v.  52-53;  viii.  98.  "It 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  idea  with  all 
barbarous  princes,  that  the  badness  of 
the  roads  adds  considerably  to  the 
natural  strength  of  their  dominions. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  are  undoubtedly 
of  this  opinion :  the  public  highways  are 
therefore  neglected,  and  particularly 
so  towards  the  frontiers."  (Kinneir, 
Geog.  Mem.  of  Pers.  p.  43.) 

The  description  of  Herodotus  con- 
trasts favourably  with  the  picture  here 
given  by  Mr.  Kinneir. 
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submitted.  The  Persians  bad  no  fleet  to  attack  it ;  nor  had  the 
Phenicians  yet  been  taught  to  round  the  Triopian  cape.  Indeed 
the  depression  which  overtook  the  other  cities  of  Ionia  tended 
rather  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Samos,  under  the  energetic  and 
unscrupulous  despotism  of  Polykrates.  That  ambitious  Samian, 
about  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (seemingly 
between  536-532  B.C.),  contrived  to  seize  by  force  or  fraud  the 
government  of  his  native  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers  Pan- 
tagnotus  and  Syloson,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators.1  At  first 
the  three  brothers  shared  the  supreme  power ;  but  presently  Poly- 
krates put  to  death  Pantagnotus,  banished  Syloson,  and  made 
himself  despot  alone.  In  this  station  his  ambition,  his  perfidy,  and 
his  good  fortune  were  alike  remarkable.  He  conquered  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  some  towns  on  the  main- 
land :  he  carried  on  successful  war  against  Miletus,  and  signally 
defeated  the  Lesbian  ships  which  came  to  assist  Miletus :  he  got 
together  a  force  of  one  hundred  armed  ships  called  pentekonters, 
and  one  thousand  mercenary  bowmen — aspiring  to  nothing  less 
than  the  dominion  of  Ionia,  with  the  islands  in  the  ^Egean.  Alike 
terrible  to  friend  and  foe  by  his  indiscriminate  spirit  of  aggression, 
he  acquired  a  naval  power  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
the  greatest  in  the  Grecian  world.2  He  had  been  in  intimate 
alliance  with  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  however  ultimately  broke 
with  him.  Considering  his  behaviour  towards  allies,  this  rupture 
is  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  the  alarm 
which  Amasis  conceived  at  the  uninterrupted  and  superhuman 
good  fortune  of  Polykrates — a  degree  of  good  fortune  sure  to 
draw  down  ultimately  corresponding  intensity  of  suffering  from 
the  hands  of  the  envious  gods.  Indeed  Herodotus — deeply  pene- 
trated with  this  belief  in  an  ever-present  Nemesis,  which  allows 
no  man  to  be  very  happy,  or  long  happy,  with  impunity — throws 
it  into  the  form  of  an  epistolary  warning  from  Amasis  to  Poly- 
krates, advising  him  to  inflict  upon  himself  some  seasonable  mis- 
chief or  suffering;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  ultimate 
judgement — to  let  blood  in  time,  so  that  the  plethora  of  happiness 
might  not  end  in  apoplexy.3  Pursuant  to  such  counsel,  Poly- 
krates threw  into  the  sea  a  favourite  ring  of  matchless  price  and 
beauty ;  but  unfortunately,  in  a  few  days,  the  ring  re-appeared  in 
the  belly  of  a  fine  fish,  which  a  fisherman  had  sent  to  him  as  a 

1  Herodot.  iii.  120.  roiainauri  xa0eu<rt    xpo<nrfirrtt<rt,   rp<farp 

*  Herodot.  iii.  39  ;  Thucyd.  i.  13.  r?  l£  1/icO  (nroKfiptvy  aiclo:  compare 


1  Herodot.  iii.  40-42.  .  .  .  V  W  M 
4paAA&{  Ij&ri  Tonrb  roinov  al  tinbxiai  roi 


compare 
vii.  203,  and  i.  32. 
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present  Amasis,  now  forewarned  that  the  final  apoplexy  ww 
inevitable,  broke  off  the  alliance  with  Polykrates  without  delay. 
This  well-known  story,  interesting  as  evidence  of  ancient  belief  is 
not  less  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  power  of  that  belief  to  beget 
fictitious  details  out  of  real  characters,  such  as  I  have  already 
touched  upon  in  the  history  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  and  elsewhere. 
The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  to  believe 

that  it  was  Polykrates,  who,  with  characteristic  faithless- 
break*  «tth  ness,  broke  off  his  friendship  with  Amasis;1  finding  it 
ofKfTpt.  suitable  to  his  policy  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Kam- 
him**ir«ith  byses,  when  that  prince  was  preparing  for  his  invasion 

of  Egypt.  In  that  invasion  the  Ionic  subjects  of  Persia 
were  called  upon  to  serve,  and  Polykrates  deeming  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  some  Samian  malcontents,  sent  to 
the  Persian  king  to  tender  auxiliaries  from  himself.  Kambyses 
eagerly  caught  at  the  prospect  of  aid  from  the  first  naval  potentate 
in  the  JEgean  ;  upon  which  forty  Samian  triremes  were  sent  to  the 
Nile,  having  on  board  the  suspected  persons,  as  well  as  conveying 
a  secret  request  to  the  Persian  king  that  they  iriight  never  be 
suffered  to  return.  Either  they  never  went  to  Egypt,  however, 
or  they  found  means  to  escape :  very  contradictory  stories  had 
reached  Herodotus.  But  they  certainly  returned  to  Samoa, 
attacked  Polykrates  at  home,  and  were  driven  off  by  his  superior 
force  without  making  any  impression.  Whereupon  they  repaired 
to  Sparta  to  entreat  assistance.8 

We  may  here  notice  the  gradually  increasing  tendency  in  the 

Grecian  world  to  recognise  Sparta  as  something  like  a 

BX.  624. 

head,  protector,  or  referee,  in  cases  either  of  foreign 
danger  or  internal  dispute.  The  earliest  authentic  instance  known 
to  us,  of  application  to  Sparta  in  this  character,  is  that  of  Croesus 
against  Cyrus ;  next,  that  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  against  the  latter: 
the  instance  of  the  Samians  now  before  us,  is  the  third.  The  im- 
portant events  connected  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  manifesting  yet  more  formally 
the  headship  of  Sparta,  occur  fifteen  years  after  the  present  event ; 
they  have  been  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  serve 
as  a  farther  proof  of  progress  in  the  same  direction.  To  watch 
the  growth  of  these  new  political  habits  is  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Grecian  history. 

On  reaching  Sparta,  the  Samian  exiles,  borne  down  with  de- 
spondency and  suffering,  entered  at  large  into  the  particulars  of 

>  Herodot.  ui.  44.  *  Herodot.  iii.  44. 
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their  case.     Their  long  speaking  annoyed  instead  of  moving  the 
Spartans,  who  said,  or  are  made  to  say — "We  have    Thes«nian 
forgotten  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  and  the  last  part  is  pei»«i  by 
unintelligible  to  us."    Upon  which  the  Samians  appeared  appTy  to 
the  next  day  simply  with  an  empty  wallet,   saying —  JS?*t0T 
u  Our  wallet  has  no  meal  in  it."     "  Your  wallet  is  superfluous  " 
(said  the  Spartans) ;   i  e.  the  words  would  have  been  sufficient 
without  it.1     The  aid  which  they  implored  was  granted. 

We  are  told  that  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Corinthians 
— who  joined  them  in  the  expedition  now  contemplated — had 
separate  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Samians,8  which  operated  as 
a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  simple  desire  to  aid  the  suffering 
exiles.  But  it  rather  seems  that  the  subsequent  Greeks  generally 
construed  the  Lacedaemonian  interference  against  Polykrates  as 
an  example  of  standing  Spartan  hatred  against  despots.  Indeed 
the  only  facts  which  we  know,  to  sustain  this  anti-despotic  senti- 
ment for  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  credit,  are,  their  pro- 
ceedings against  Polykrates  and  Hippias :  there  may  have  been 
other  cases,  but  we  cannot  specify  them  with  certainty.  However 
this  may  be,  a  joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  force  ^^ 
accompanied  the   exiles   back   to  Samos,  and  assailed  d*monians 

,  .  .        attack  Sa- 

Polykrates  in  the  city  :  they  did  their  best  to  capture  it,  mos,  but  are 
for  forty  days,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  sue-  rep 
ceeding,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  without  any  success. 
"  The  city  would  have  been  taken,"  says  Herodotus,  "  if  all  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  acted  like  Archias  and  Lykopas" — who, 
pressing  closely  upon  the  retreating  Samians,  were  shut  within  the 
town-gates,  and  perished.  The  historian  had  heard  this  exploit 
in  personal  conversation  with  Archias,  grandson  of  the  person 
above-mentioned,  in  the  deme  Pitana  at  Sparta — whose  father  had 
been  named  Samius,  and  who  respected  the  Samians  above  any 
other  Greeks,  because  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  two  brave 
warriors,  slain  within  their  town,  an  honourable  and  public  funeral.3 
It  is  rarely  that  Herodotus  thus  specifies  his  informants :  had  he 
done  so  more  frequently,  the  value  as  well  as  the  interest  of  his 
history  would  have  been  materially  increased. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force,  the  Samian  exiles 
were  left  destitute  ;  and  looking  out  for  some  community  Altack  on 
to  plunder,  weak  as  well  as  rich,  they  pitched  upon  the  Kalian 
island  of  Siphno3.     The  Siphnians  of  that  day  were  the  ex,Iea- 

1  Herodot.  iii.  46.     r$  OvXhcy  xfpi-  I      3  Herodot.  iii.  47,  48,  52. 
tlpyaaOcu.  J      3  Herodot.  iii.  54-50. 
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wealthiest  islanders  in  the  iEgean,  from  the  productiveness  of 
their  gold  and  silver  mines, — the  produce  of  which  was  annually 
distributed  among  the  citizens,  reserving  a  tithe  for  the  Delphian 
temple.1  Their  treasure-chamber  was  among  the  most  richly- 
furnished  of  which  that  holy  place  could  boast,  and  they  them- 
selves probably,  in  these  times  of  early  prosperity,  were  numbered 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Ionic  visitors  at  the  Delian  festival. 
The  Samians,  landing  at  Siphnos,  demanded  a  contribution,  under 
the  name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents.  Upon  refusal,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  the  island,  inflicting  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  extorting  from  them  100  talents. 
They  next  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hermione,  in  the 
Argolic  peninsula,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Hydrea,  famous  in 
modern  Greek  warfare.  Yet  it  appears  that  their  plans  must 
have  been  subsequently  changed,  for  instead  of  occupying  it,  they 
placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  Troezenians,  and  repaired  them- 
selves to  Krete,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Zakynthian 
settlers  at  Kydonia.  In  this  they  succeeded,  and  were  induced  to 
establish  themselves  in  that  place ;  but  after  they  had  remained 
there  five  years,  the  Kretans  obtained  naval  aid  from  ^Egina, 
whereby  the  place  was  recovered,  and  the  Samian  intruders  finally 
sold  into  slavery.8 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  enemies  of  Polykrates. 
i>ro«peritv  of  Meanwhile  that  despot  himself  was  more  powerful  and 
i\>iykrat&.  progperous  than  ever.  Samos  under  him  was  "  the  first 
of  all  cities,  Hellenic  or  barbaric." 8  The  great  works  admired  by 
Herodotus  in  the  island4 — an  aqueduct  for  the  city,  tunnelled 
through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven  furlongs — a  mole  to 
protect  the  harbour,  two  furlongs  long  and  twenty  fathoms  deep — 
and  the  vast  temple  of  Here — may  probably  have  been  enlarged 
and  completed,  if  not  begun,  by  him.  Aristotle  quotes  the  public 
works  of  Polykrates  as  instances  of  the  profound  policy  of  despots, 
to  occupy  as  well  as  to  impoverish  their  subjects.5  The  earliest  of 
all  Grecian  thalassokrats,  or  sea-kings — master  of  the  greatest 
naval  force  in  the  JEgean,  as  well  as  of  many  among  its  islands — 
he  displayed  his  love  of  letters  by  friendship  to  Anakreon,  and  his 
piety  by  consecrating  to  the  Delian  Apollo6  the  neighbouring 


1  Herodot.  iil.  57.  in\<ntariu»v  fiiXurra 
4ir\o{rT*ov. 
8  Herodot.  iii.  58,  59. 
8  Herodot.  iii.   139.     xoXiW  ltaaiav 

4  Herodot.  iii.  60. 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  4.  rwp  mpt 
'idfioy  %pya  TlokvKpdrtia'  irdyra  yap 
ravra  hvvarai  rainbv,  &o"xo\lav  tw& 
irtviav  tS>v  b.pxo\ilvwv* 

6  Thucyd.  i.  14,  iii.  104. 
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island  of  Rheneia.     But  while  thus  outshining  all  his  contempo- 
raries, victorious  over  Sparta  and  Corinth,  and  projecting  farther 
Aggrandisement,  he  was  precipitated  on  a  sudden  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin;1  and  that  too,  as  if  to  demonstrate  unequivocally  the  agency 
°f  the  envious  gods,  not  from  the  revenge  of  any  of  his  numerous 
victims,  but  from  the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he  had 
^ever  wronged  and  never  even  seea     The  Persian  satrap  Oroetes, 
°H  the  neighbouring  mainland,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred 
Against  him :  no  one  could  tell  why — for  he  had  no  design  of 
^fctacking  the  island ;  and  the  trifling  reasons  conjecturally  assigned, 
°*ily  prove  that  the  real  reason,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  un- 
*^*iown.     Availing  himself  of  the  notorious  ambition  and  cupidity 
**^  Polykrates,  Oroetes  sent  to  Samos  a  messenger,  pretending  that 
**is  life  was  menaced  by  Kambyses,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
:e  his  escape  with  his  abundant  treasures.     He  proposed  to 
olykrates  a  share  in  this  treasure,  sufficient  to  make  him  master 
all  Greece,  as  far  as  that  object  could  be  achieved  by  money, 
i^Tovided  the  Samian  prince  would  come  over  to  convey  him  away. 
^Vr«andrius,  secretary  of  Polykrates,  was  sent  over  to  Heissiain 
^Vfagnesia  on  the  Maeander  to  make  inquiries.     He  there  Jin^^Jp 
^aw  the  satrap  with  eight  large  coffers  full  of  gold — or  o™^8- 
father  apparently  so,  being  in  reality  full  of  stones,  with  a  layer  of 
££old  at  the  top 2 — tied  up  ready  for  departure.     The  cupidity  of 
Polykrates  was  not  proof  against  so  rich  a  bait.     He  crossed  over 
to  Magnesia  with  a  considerable  suite,  and  thus  came  into  the 
jxmer  of  Oroetes,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  prophets  and  the 
agony  of  his  terrified  daughter,  to  whom  his  approaching  fate  had 
been  revealed  in  a  dream.     The  satrap  slew  him  and  crucified  his 
body ;  releasing  all  the  Samians  who  accompanied  him,  with  an 
intimation  that  they  ought  to  thank  him  for  procuring  them  a  free 
government — but  retaining  both  the  foreigners  and  the  slaves  as 
prisoners.8     The  death  of  Oroetes  himself,  which  ensued  shortly 
afterwards,  has  already  been  described :  it  is  considered  by  Hero- 
dotus as  a  judgement  for  his  flagitious  deed  in  the  case  of  Poly- 
krates.4 

At  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Samos,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return,  Maeandrius  had  been  left  as  his  lieutenant  at 
Samos ;  and  the  unexpected  catastrophe  of  Polykrates  filled  him 
with  surprise  and  consternation.     Though  possessed  of  the  fort- 


1  Herodot.  iii.  120. 

2  Compare  the  trick  of  Hannibal  at 
Gortyn  in  Krete  —  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Hannibal,  c.  9). 

VOL.  ITI. 


9  Herodot.  iii.  124,  125. 
4  Herodot.  iii.   12G.     'Opofrca   IIoXv- 
Kpdrtos  ri<rt*s  fi€Trj\0ov. 
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rones,  the  soldiers,  and  the  treasures,  which  had  constituted  Um 
machinery  of  his  powerful  master,  he  knew  the  risk  o 
trying  to  employ  them  on  his  own  account.  Parti; 
8^s^tofn  from  this  apprehension,  partly  from  the  genuine  politics 
morality  which  prevailed  with  more  or  less  force  ii 
every  Grecian  bosom,  he  resolved  to  lay  down  his  an 
thority  and  enfranchise  the  island.  "  He  wished  (say 
the  historian  in  a  remarkable  phrase1)  to  act  like  th< 
justest  of  men ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so/'  Hi 
first  proceeding  was  to  erect  in  the  suburbs  an  altar,  in  honour  c 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  as  precinct 
which  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  he  next  convened  a 
assembly  of  the  Samians.  "  You  know  (said  he)  that  the  whol 
power  of  Polykrates  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  continuing  to  rule  over  you.  Neverthelei 
what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will  not  do  myself,  and  I  have  alwaj 
disapproved  of  Polykrates,  and  others  like  him,  for  seeking  to  nil 
over  men  as  good  as  themselves.  Now  that  Polykrates  has  com 
to  the  end  of  his  destiny,  I  at  once  lay  down  the  command,  an 
proclaim  among  you  equal  law ;  reserving  to  myself  as  privilege! 
first,  six  talents  out  of  the  treasures  of  Polykrates — next,  tb 
hereditary  priesthood  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  for  myself  and  my  de 
scendants  for  ever.  To  him  I  have  just  set  apart  a  sacred  precinct 
as  the  God  of  that  freedom  which  I  now  hand  over  to  you." 

This  reasonable  and  generous  proposition  fully  justifies  th< 
epithet  of  Herodotus.  But  very  differently  was  it  received  b; 
the  Samian  hearers.  One  of  the  chief  men  among  them,  Tele 
sarchus,  exclaimed  with  the  applause  of  the  rest,  "  You  rule  ui 
low-born  and  scoundrel  as  you  are  !  you  are  not  worthy  to  rule 
don't  think  of  that,  but  give  us  some  account  of  the  money  whicl 
you  have  been  handling."  * 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolution  in  the  mini 
of  Maeandrius.  It  left  him  no  choice  but  to  maintain  dominion  a 
all  hazards,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Retiring  into  the  acropoli 
under  pretence  of  preparing  his  money  accounts  for  examination 
he  sent  for  Telesarchus  and  his  chief  political  enemies,  one  by  on 
— intimating  that  the  accounts  were  open  to  inspection.  Aa  fas 
as  they  arrived  they  were  put  in  chains,  while  Meeandrius  remainec 


1  Herodot.  iii.  142.  rt?  BiKaiordrat 
kvZpvv  ftovKofiivv  y*v4<r$cut  oIk  l£*yi- 
vtro.  Compare  his  remark  on  Kadmus, 
who  voluntarily  resigned  the  despotism 
at  Kos  (vii.  164). 


s  Herodot.  iii.  142.  'AAA*  ott*  X{m 
tT  ci)  y'  Tipfav  &px*i*,  y*yov&s  Tt  *c«bs 
ira)  iwv  ti\f6pos-  &AA&  fiaXXow  Items  Xd 
yov  84<rc<*  r&w  Iwxcffar  xptfutrwr. 
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id  the  acropolis,  with  bis  soldiers  and  his  treasures,  as  the  avowed 
Successor  of  Polykrates.  After  a  short  hour  of  insane  boastfulness, 
the  Samians  found  themselves  again  enslaved.  "  It  seemed  (says 
Herodotus)  that  they  were  not  willing  to  be  free."1 

We  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  with  that 
of  the  Athenians  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  on  the  Mltandrilia 
expulsion  of  Hippias,  which  has  been  recounted  in  a  becomes 
^previous  chapter.     The  position  of  the  Samians  was  far  tra»t  between 
"the  more  favourable  of  the  two,  for  the  quiet  and  sue-  mans  and 
csessful  working  of  a  free  government;  since  they  had  *ni' 

the  advantage  of  a  voluntary  as  well  as  a  sincere  resignation  from 
the  actual  despot.     Yet  the  thirst  for  reactionary  investigation 
prevented  them  even  from  taking  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their 
own  power  of  enforcing  it.     They  passed  at  once  from  extreme 
subjection  to  overbearing  and  ruinous  rashness.     Whereas  the 
Athenians,  under  circumstances  far  less  promising,  avoided  the 
fetal  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  recollec- 
tions of  the  past ;  showed  themselves  both  anxious  to  acquire  the 
rights,  and  willing  to  perform  the  obligations,  of  a  free  community ; 
listened  to  wise  counsels,  maintained  unanimous  action,  and  over- 
came by  heroic  efforts  forces  very  greatly  superior.     If  we  com- 
pare the  reflections  of  Herodotus  on  the  one  case  and  on  the  other,8 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  difference  which  those  reflections  imply 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Samians — a  difference  partly  re- 
ferable, doubtless,  to  the  pure  Hellenism  of  the  former,  contrasted 
with  the  half-Asiatised  Hellenism  of  the  latter — but  also  traceable 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  preliminary  lessons  of  the  Solonian  con- 
stitution, overlaid,  but  not  extinguished,  during  the  despotism  of 
the  Peisistratids  which  followed. 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  little  better  than  a 
series  of  crimes  and  calamities.  The  prisoners,  whom  Maeandrius 
had  detained  in  the  acropolis,  were  slain  during  his  dangerous 
illness,  by  his  brother  Lykaretus,  under  the  idea  that  this  would 
enable  him  more  easily  to  seize  the  sceptre.  But  Maeandrius  re- 
covered, and  must  have  continued  as  despot  for  a  year  or  two.  It 
was  however  a  weak  despotism,  contested  more  or  less  in  the  island, 
and  very  different  from  the  iron  hand  of  Polykrates.  In  this  un- 
toward condition  the  Samians  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a 
new  claimant  for  their  sceptre  and  acropolis — and  what  was  much 
more  formidable,  a  Persian  army  to  back  him. 

1  Herodot.  iii.  143.     ob  yhp  8ij,  &>s  oUaai,  ifiovKtaro  tlvou  iktvBepoi. 
*  Herodot.  v.  78.  and  iii.  142,  143. 
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Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polykrates,  having  taken  part  originally 
syioadn.  m  h*8  brother's  conspiracy  and  usurpation,  had  been  at 
first  allowed  to  share  the  fruits  of  it,  but  quickly  found 
himself  banished.  In  this  exile  he  remained  during  the 
whole  life  of  Polykrates,  and  until  the  accession  of 
Darius  to  the  Persian  throne,  which  followed  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Polykrates.  He  happened  to  be  at 
Memphis  in  Egypt  during  the  time  when  Kambyses  was  there 
with  his  conquering  army,  and  when  Darius,  then  a  Persian  of 
little  note,  was  serving  among  his  guards.  Syloson  was  walking 
in  the  agora  of  Memphis,  wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  which  Darius 
took  a  great  fancy,  and  proposed  to  buy  it.  A  divine  inspiration 
prompted  Syloson  to  reply,1  "  I  cannot  for  any  price  sell  it ;  but  I 
give  it  you  for  nothing,  if  it  must  be  yours."  Darius  thanked  him 
and  accepted  the  cloak ;  and  for  some  years  the  donor  accused 
himself  of  a  silly  piece  of  good  nature.2  But  as  events  came  round, 
Syloson  at  length  heard  with  surprise  that  the  unknown  Persian, 
whom  he  had  presented  with  the  cloak  at  Memphis,  was  installed 
as  king  in  the  palace  at  Susa.  He  went  thither,  proclaimed  him- 
self as  a  Greek,  the  benefactor  of  the  new  king,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  regal  presence.  Darius  had  forgotten  his  person,  but  per- 
fectly remembered  the  adventure  of  the  cloak,  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  mind — and  showed  himself  forward  to  requite,  on  the  scale 
becoming  the  Great  King,  former  favours,  though  small,  rendered 
to  the  simple  soldier  at  Memphis.  Gold  and  silver  were  tendered 
to  Syloson  in  profusion,  but  he  rejected  them — requesting  that  the 
island  of  Samos  might  be  conquered  and  handed  over  to  him, 
without  slaughter  or  enslavement  of  inhabitants.  His  request  was 
complied  with.  Otanes,  the  originator  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Smerdis,  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  of  Ionia  with  an  army,  carried 
Syloson  over  to  Samos,  and  landed  him  unexpectedly  on  the 
island.8 

Maeandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invasion,  nor  were 
Mwandrius  the  Samians  generally  disposed  to  sustain  him.  He 
evaluate  the  accordingly  concluded  a  convention  with  Otanes,  whereby 
island.  he  agreed  to  make  way  for  Syloson,  to  evacuate  the 

island,  and  to  admit  the  Persians  at  once  into  the  city ;  retaining 
possession,  however,  for  such  time  as  might  be  necessary  to  embark 
his  property  and  treasures,  of  the  acropolis,  which  had  a  separate 


1  Herodot.  Hi.  139.     'O  81  1v\o<rS>vt 
bpiw  rbv  Aap*7ov  fitydKws  4iri0vfi4ovra 

Aryci. 


8  Herodot.    iii.    140.       ^l<rraT6    ol 
rovro  &iro\co\4vaL  5i*  tifrjdirjp. 
*  Herodot.  iii.  141-144. 
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landing-place,  and  even  a  subterranean  passage  and  secret  portal 
for  embarkation — probably  one  of  the  precautionary  provisions  of 
Polykrates.  Otanes  willingly  granted  these  conditions,  and  him- 
self with  his  principal  officers  entered  the  town,  the  army  being 
quartered  around ;  while  Syloson  seemed  on  the  point  of  ascending 
the  seat  of  his  deceased  brother  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 
But  the  Samians  were  destined  to  a  fate  more  calamitous.  Maean- 
driu8  had  a  brother  named  Charilaus,  violent  in  his  temper  and 
half  a  madman,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  confinement 
This  man,  looking  out  of  his  chamber-window,  saw  the  Persian 
officers  seated  peaceably  throughout  the  town  and  even  under  the 
gates  of  the  acropolis,  unguarded,  and  relying  upon  the  conven- 
tion :  it  seems  that  these  were  the  chief  officers  whose  rank  gave 
them  the  privilege  of  being  carried  about  on  their  seats.1  The 
sight  inflamed  both  his  wrath  and  his  insane  ambition.  He  cla- 
moured for  liberty  and  admission  to  his  brother,  whom  he  reviled 
as  a  coward  no  less  than  a  tyrant.  "Here  are  you,  worthless 
man,  keeping  me,  your  own  brother,  in  a  dungeon,  though  I  have 
done  no  wrong  worthy  of  bonds ;  while  you  do  not  dare  to  take 
your  revenge  on  the  Persians,  who  are  casting  you  out  as  a  house- 
less exile,  and  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to  put  down.  If  you  are 
afraid  of  them,  give  me  your  guards ;  I  will  make  the  Persians 
repent  of  their  coming  here,  and  I  will  send  you  safely  out  of  the 
island  forthwith."  * 

Maeandrius,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Samos  for  ever,  had  little 
personal  motive  to  care  what  became  of  the  population.  Many  p*p- 
He  had  probably  never  forgiven  them  for  disappointing  «uin- 
his  honourable  intentions  after  the  death  of  Polykrates,  UH>uSmun*. 
nor  was  he  displeased  to  hand  over  to  Syloson  an  odious  and 
blood-stained  sceptre,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  only  conse- 
quence of  his  brother's  mad  project.  He  therefore  sailed  away 
with  his  treasures,  leaving  the  acropolis  to  his  brother  Charilaus ; 
who  immediately  armed  the  guards,  sallied  forth  from  his  fortress, 
and  attacked  the  unsuspecting  Persians.  Many  of  the  great 
officers  were  slain  without  resistance  before  the  army  could  be  got 


1  Herodoi.  iii.  146.  r&y  Tlcptrfay 
4*fes  tubpofopcvfifrovs  feed  \6yov  *\cl- 
#rov  &£iov*. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  145.  'E/i*  jiiv,  *  k&- 
murr*  Mpwv,  46vra  <rc«0roG  iL&*K<p4bvy 
ml  &&urf)<rayra  oMv  H^ior  8c<r/io0,  84<ras 
TWytpV*  ^auras'  bpiwv  8)  robs  Tltfxras 


tic&dWovrds  ri  <rc  tccd  Swoikov  voi*vvras% 
oh  roKfiQt  rl(rcur0€u9  oBtv  84  ti  i6vras 
tinrtrtas  xcputtiiwu. 

The  highly  dramatic  manner  of  He* 
rodotus  cannot  be  melted  down  into 
smooth  historical  recital. 
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together ;  but  at  length  Otanes  collected  his  troops  and  drore  the 
assailants  back  into  the  acropolis.  While  he  immediately  began 
the  siege  of  that  fortress,  he  also  resolved,  as  MsAuidrius  had  fore- 
seen, to  take  a  signal  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  so 
many  of  his  friends  and  companions.  His  army,  no  less  incensed 
than  himself,  were  directed  to  fall  upon  the  Samian  people  and 
massacre  them  without  discrimination — man  and  boy,  on  ground 
sacred  as  well  as  profane.  The  bloody  order  was  too  faithfully 
executed,  and  Samos  was  handed  over  to  Syloson,  stripped  of  its 
male  inhabitants.1  Of  Charilaus  and  the  acropolis  we  hear  no 
farther:  perhaps  he  and  his  guards  may  have  escaped  by  sea. 
Lykaretus,"  the  other  brother  of  Maeandrius,  must  have  remained 
either  in  the  service  of  Syloson  or  in  that  of  the  Persians ;  for  we 
find  him  some  years  afterwards  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  an 
important  command. 

Syloson  was  thus  finally  installed  as  despot  of  an  island  peopled 
syiotfn  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  with  women  and  children :  we 
Samos.  may  however  presume,  that  the  deed  of  blood  has  been 
described  by  the  historian  as  more  sweeping  than  it  really  was.  It 
seems  nevertheless  to  have  set  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  Otanes, 
who  was  induced  some  time  afterwards,  by  a  dream  and  by  a 
painful  disease,  to  take  measures  for  repeopling  the  island.3  From 
whence  the  new  population  came,  we  are  not  told ;  but  wholesale 
translations  of  inhabitants  from  one  place  to  another  were  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  a  Persian  king  or  satrap. 

Maeandrius,  following  the  example  of  the  previous  Samian  exiles 
Application  under  Polykrates,  went  to  Sparta  and  sought  aid  for  the 
drius  to  purpose  of  re-establishing  himself  at  Samos.  But  the 
aid -refused.  Lacedaemonians  had  no  disposition  to  repeat  an  attempt 
which  had  before  turned  out  so  unsuccessfully,  nor  could  he  seduce 
king  Kleomenes  by  the  display  of  his  treasures  and  finely-wrought 
gold  plate.  The  king  however,  not  without  fear  that  such  seduc- 
tions might  win  over  some  of  the  Spartan  leading  men,  prevailed 
with  the  ephors  to  send  Maeandrius  away.4 

Syloson  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at  Samos,  as  a 
tributary  of  Persia,  like  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  continent :  some 
years  afterwards  we  find  his  son  yEakes  reigning  in  the  island.5 
Strabo  states  that  it  was  the  harsh  rule  of  Syloson  which  caused 


1  Herodot.  iii.    149.      tpfipov  iouatw 

2  Herodot.  v.  27. 


8  Herodot.  iii.  149. 
4  Herodot.  iii.  148. 
6  Herodot.  vi.  13. 
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the  depopulation  of  the  island.  But  the  cause  just  recounted  out 
of  Herodotus  is  both  very  different,  and  sufficiently  plausible  in 
itself;  and  as  Strabo  seems  in  the  main  to  have  derived  his 
account  from  Herodotus,  we  may  suppose  that  on  this  point  he 
has  incorrectly  remembered  his  authority.1 


1  Strabo,  xlv.  p.  638.  He  gives  a 
proverbial  phrase  about  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  island— 


'Ettfrt  ZvAmrtMTOf  cvpvxwplif, 

which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus. 
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DEMOKEDES.— DARIUS  INVADES  SCYTHIA. 

Darius  had  now  acquired  fall  authority  throughout  the  Persian 
empire,  having  put  down  the  refractory  satrap  Orates,  as  well  as 
the  revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians.  He  had  moreover  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Ionia,  by  the  important  addition  of  Samos ; 
conquering  and  his  dominion  thus  comprised  all  Asia  Minor  with  its 
ofdEariuB.ns  neighbouring  islands.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  ambition  of  a  Persian  king,  next  but  one  in  succession  to  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  conquering  impulse  was  yet  unabated  among 
the  Persians,  who  thought  it  incumbent  upon  their  king,  and  whose 
king  thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself,  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  Though  not  of  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  Darius  had 
taken  pains  to  connect  himself  with  it  by  marriage :  he  had 
married  Atossa  and  Artystone,  daughters  of  Cyrus — and  Pannys, 
daughter  of  Smerdis  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Atossa  had  been 
first  the  wife  of  her  brother  Kambyses ;  next,  of  the  Magian 
Smerdis  his  successor ;  and  thirdly  of  Darius,  to  whom  she  bore 
four  children.1  Of  those  children  the  eldest  was  Xerxes,  respecting 
whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Atossa,  mother  of  the  only  Persian  king  who  ever  set  foot  in 
Greece — the  Sultana  Validi  of  Persia  during  the  reign  of  XerxSs — 
influence  was  a  person  of  commanding  influence  in  the  reign  of 
Atossa.  her  last  husband,2  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  son,  and  filled 
no  inconsiderable  space  even  in  Grecian  imagination,  as  we  may 
see  both  by  ^Eschylus  and  Herodotus.  Had  her  influence  pre- 
vailed, the  first  conquering  appetites  of  Darius  would  have  been 
directed  not  against  the  steppes  of  Scythia,  but  against  Attica 
and  Peloponnesus ;  at  least  so  Herodotus  assures  us.  The  grand 
object  of  that  historian  is  to  set  forth  the  contentions  of  Hellas 
with  the  barbarians  or  non-Hellenic  world.  Accordingly  with  an 
art  truly  epical,  which  manifests  itself  everywhere  to  the  careful 


1  Herodot.  iii.  88,  vii.  2. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  3.  q  yhp  "Arocnra  «Tx« 
rb  icav  Kpdros.  Compare  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  ascendency  of  the 


savage  Sultana  Parysatis  over  her  son 
Artaxerx&s  Mnemon  (Plutarch,  Arta- 
xerxes,  c.  16,  19,  23). 
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reader  of  his  nine  books,  he  preludes  to  the  real  dangers  which 
were  averted  at  Marathon  and  Plataea  by  recounting  the  first  con- 
ception of  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians — how  it  originated 
and  how  it  was  abandoned.  For  this  purpose — according  to  his 
historical  style,  wherein  general  facts  are  set  forth  as  subordinate 
and  explanatory  accompaniments  to  the  adventures  of  particular 
persons — he  gives  us  the  interesting,  but  romantic  history,  of  the 
Krotoniate  surgeon  Demokedes. 

Demokedes,  son  of  a  citizen  of  Kroton  named  Kalliphon,  had 
turned  his  attention  in  early  youth  to  the  study  and  Demokedes 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  (for  that  age,  we  can  to*at*JSr- 
make  no  difference  between  the  two)  and  had  made  con-  fd^ntmit 
aiderable   progress  in  it.      His  youth   coincides  nearly  ^Vs8*"" 
with  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton  (550-520);  a  ^vetosuaa. 
time  when  the  science  of  the  surgeon  as  well  as  the  art  of  the 
gymnastic  trainer  were  prosecuted  in  that  city  more  actively  than 
in  any  part  of  Greece.     Kalliphon,  the  father  of  Demokedes,  was 
a  man  of  such  severe  temper,  that  the  son  ran  away  from  him  and 
resolved  to  maintain  himself  by  his  talents  elsewhere.     Retiring  to 
iEgina,  he  there  began  to  practise  in  his  profession.     So  rapid 
was  his  success  even  in  the  first  year — though  very  imperfectly 
equipped  with  instruments  and  apparatus 1 — that  the  citizens  of  the 


1  Herodot.  iii.  131.  euricev^j  irep'  iby, 
ftol  %X*y  °b$ly  ray  5<ra  ir*p\  r^y  r4xvjiv 
iariv  IpyaXfta — the  description  refers 
to  surgical  rather  than  to  medical  prac- 
tice. 

That  curious  assemblage  of  the  cases 
of  particular  patients  with  remarks, 
known  in  the  works  of  Hippokrates 
under  the  title  'Emo^/uitu  (Notes  of 
visit*  to  different  cities),  is  very  illus- 
trative of  what  Herodotus  here  men- 
tions about  Demok&dds.     Consult  also 


Again,  M.  Littre',  in  the  same  pre- 
face, p.  25,  illustrates  the  proceedings 
and  residence  of  the  ancient  larp6s — 
"On  so  tromperoit  si  on  se  representoit 
la  demeure  d'un  me'decin  d'alors  comme 
celle  d'un  m^decin  d'aujourd'hui.  La 
maison  du  me'decin  de  l'antiquite',  du 
moins  au  temps  d'Hippocrate  et  aux 
epoques  voisines,  renfermoit  un  local 
destine  a  la  pratique  d'un  grand  nombre 
d' operations,  con  tenant  les  machines 
et  les  instrumens  necessaires,  et  de  plus 


the  valuable  Prolegomena  of  M.  Littre',  '  e'tant  aussi  une  boutique  de  pharmacie. 
in  h  s  edition  of  Hippokrates,  as  to  the  i  Ce  local  se  nommait  iarpeiov."  See 
character,  means  of  action,  and  itinerant  j  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  646,  iv.  p.  720.  Ti* 
habits  of  the  Grecian  *  larpol :  see  par-  :  mad  us  accused  Aristotle  of  having  begun 
ticularly  the  preface  to  vol.  v.  p.  12,  as  a  surgeon,  practising  to  great  profit 
where  he  enumerates  the  various  places  in  a  surgery  or  iarptfoy,  and  having 
visited  and  noted  by  Hippokratds.  The  quitted  this  occupation  late  in  life  to 
greater  number  of  the  Hippokratic  ob-    devote  himself  to  the  study  of  science 


servations  refer  to  various  parts  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly ;  but 
there  are  some  also  which  refer  to 
patients  in  the  islands  of  SyroB  and 
Delos,  at  Athens,  Salamis,  El  is,  Corinth, 


0(pi<rT^y  otyttiaBrj  koI  fiurrjrby  farap- 
Xovra.)  Kod  rb  iroXvrifirfroy  larpuoy  Ap- 
rlws  itroKCKKciKSra  (Polyb.  xii.  9). 

See  also   the   Remarques   Retrospec- 
tives attached  by  M.  Littre  to  volume 


and  (Eniadtc  in  Akarnania.  "  On  voit  j  iv.  of  the  same  work  (p.  654-658), 
par  la  combien  e'toit  juste  le  nom  de  where  he  dwells  upon  the  intimate 
Periodeutes  ou  voyageurs  donnes  a  cea  ,  union  of  surgical  and  medical  practice 
anciens  medecina."  j  in  antiquity.    At   the   same  time,  it 
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island  made  a  contract  with  him  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  at  a 
salary  of  one  talent  (about  383/.  sterling,  an  iEginsean  talent). 
The  year  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Athens,  then  under 
the  Peisistratids,  at  a  salary  of  100  minae  or  If  talent ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  Polykrates  of  Samos  tempted  him  by  the  offer 
of  two  talents.  With  that  despot  he  remained,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  last  calamitous  visit  to  the  satrap  Orates:  on  the 
murder  of  Polykrates,  being  seized  among  the  slaves  and  foreign 
attendants,  he  was  left  to  languish  with  the  rest  in  imprisonment 
and  neglect  When  again,  soon  after,  Orates  himself  was  slain, 
Demokcdes  was  numbered  among  his  slaves  and  chattels,  and  sent 
up  to  Susa. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  that  capital,  when  Darius,  leaping 
from  his  horse  in  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot  badly,  and  was 
carried  home  in  violent  pain.  The  Egyptian  surgeons,  supposed 
to  be  the  first  men  in  their  profession,1  whom  he  habitually 
employed,  did  him  no  good,  but  only  aggravated  his  torture.  For 
seven  days  and  nights  he  had  no  sleep,  and  he  as  well  as  those 
around  him  began  to  despair.  At  length,  some  one  who  had  been 
at  Sardis  accidentally  recollected  that  he  had  heard  of  a  Greek 
surgeon  among  the  slaves  of  Orates.  Search  was  immediately 
made,  and  the  miserable  slave  was  brought,  in  chains  as  well  as  in 
rags,8  into  the  presence  of  the  royal  sufferer.  Being  asked  whether 
he  understood  surgery,  he  affected  ignorance;  but  Darius,  sus- 
pecting this  to  be  a  mere  artifice,  ordered  out  the  scourge  and  the 
pricking  instrument  to  overcome  it  Demokedes  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  resource,  admitted  that  he  had  acquired  some  little 
skill,  and  was  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  case  before  him. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  perfectly,  in  alle- 


He  curat 


rm^um  viating  the  pain,  in  procuring  sleep  for  the  exhausted 
munificently,  patient,  an(j  ultimately  in  restoring  the  foot  to  a  sound 


must  be  remarked  that  a  passage  in  the 
remarkable  medical  oath,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Hippokratic  treatises, 
recognises  in  the  plainest  manner  the 
distinction  between  the  physician  and 
the  operator — the  former  binds  himself 
by  this  oath  not  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion "even  of  lithotomy,  but  to  leave 
it  to  the  operators  or  workmen :"  Ob  rt- 
fi4o»  8i  ohh\  fi^y  KtdtwyraSy  iKX&ph<r<*  84 
ipydrjjaiv  ayhpdtri  *frf)£ios  tj)<t8*  (CEuvres 
d'Hippocrate,  vol.  iv.  p.  630,  ed.  Littre*). 
M.  Littre*  (p.  617)  contests  this  explana- 
tion, remarking  that  the  various  Hippo- 
kratic treatises  represent  the  larpbs  a* 


performing  all  sorts  of  operations,  even 
such  as  require  violent  and  mechanical 
dealing.  But  the  words  of  the  oath  are 
so  explicit,  that  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  assign  to  the  oath  itself  a  later 
date  than  the  treatises,  when  the  habits 
of  practitioners  may  have  changed. 

1  About  the  Persian  habit  of  ^"g 
to  Egypt  for  surgeons,  compare  Hero- 
dot,  iii.  1. 

3  Herodot.  iii.  129.  rhv  fti  in  {{cSper 
iv  ro7crt  'Opolrtv  kvhpaxfooi&i  tnov  W) 
&.in)jit\7)ti£vov}  xafrijyov  is  /i4aovt  w4$as 
re  t\Kovra  koX  frdictaiv  iaBrifiivov* 
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state.  Darius,  who  had  abandoned  all  hopes  V>f  such  a  cure,  knew 
no  bounds  to  his  gratitude.  As  a  first  reward,  he  presented  him 
with  two  sets  of  chains  in  solid  gold — a  commemoration  of  the 
state  in  which  Demokedes  had  first  come  before  him.  He  next 
sent  him  into  the  harem  to  visit  his  wives.  The  conducting 
eunuchs  introduced  him  as  the  man  who  had  restored  the  king  to 
life,  upon  which  the  grateful  sultanas  each  gave  to  him  a  saucer 
full  of  golden  coins  called  staters ; 1  in  all  so  numerous,  that  the 
slave  Skiton  who  followed  him  was  enriched  by  merely  picking  up 
the  pieces  which  dropped  on  the  floor.  This  was  not  all.  Darius 
gave  him  a  splendid  house  and  furniture,  made  him  the  companion 
of  his  table,  and  showed  him  every  description  of  favour.  He  was 
about  to  crucify  the  Egyptian  surgeons  who  had  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  to  cure  him.  But*  Demokedes  had  the 
happiness  of  preserving  their  lives,  as  well  as  of  rescuing  an  unfor- 
tunate companion  of  his  imprisonment — an  Eleian  prophet,  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Polykrates. 

But  there  was  one  favour  which  Darius  would  on  no  account 
grant ;  yet  upon  this  one  Demokedes  had  set  his  heart — the  liberty 
of  returning  to  Greece.     At  length  accident,  combined  with  his 
own  surgical  skill,  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  splendour  of 
his  second  detention,  as  it  had  before  extricated  him  from  the 
misery  of  the  first     A  tumour  formed  upon  the  breast  He  procures 
of  Atossa :  at  first  she  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  it  ^StSo?" 
became  too  bad  for  concealment,  and  she  was  forced  to  5*  taflu2£« 
consult   Demokedes.      He   promised   to   cure   her,  but  5£tttrnto*to 
required  from  her  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  after-  Greeoe- 
wards  do  for  him  anything  which  he  should  ask — pledging  himself 
at  the  same  time  to  ask  nothing  indecent8    The  cure  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Atossa  was  required  to  repay  it  by  procuring  his 
liberty.     Knowing  that  the  favour  would  be  refused,  even  to  her, 
if  directly  solicited,  he  taught  her  a  stratagem  for  obtaining  under 
false  pretences  the  consent  of  Darius.     She  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity (Herodotus  tells  us,3  in  bed)  of  reminding  Darius  that  the 
Persians  expected  from  him  some  positive  addition  to  the  power 

1  Herodot.  ill.  130.  The  golden  stater  htvhs  raw  t<ra  aX<rxJ)VT\v  tirri  <ptporra. 
was  equal  to  about  1/.  1*.  '6d.  English  Another  Greek  physician  at  the  court 
money  (Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  vii.  of  Susa,  about  seventy  years  afterwards 
8.  p.  103).  — Apollonide*  of  Kds — m  attendance  on 

The  ladies  in  a  Persian  harem  appear    a  Persian  princess,  did  not  impose  upon 
to  have  been  less  unapproachable  and     himself  the  same  restraint :  hu  intrigue 
invisible  than  those  in  modern  Turkey;  ,  was  divulged,  and  he  was  put  to  death 
in  spite  of  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  ;  miserably  (Kt&rias,  Persica,  c.  42). 
Artaxerxds,  c.  27.  3  Herodot.  iii.  134. 

3  Herodot.  iii.  133.     8e^<re<70cu  8i  oh-  ! 
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and  splendour  of  tine  empire ;  and  when  Darius,  in  answer, 
acquainted  her  that  he  contemplated  a  speedy  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  she  entreated  him  to  postpone  it  and  to  turn  his 
forces  first  against  Greece — "  I  have  heard  (she  said)  about  the 
maidens  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos  and  Corinth,  and  I  want  to 
have  some  of  them  as  slaves  to  serve  me — (we  may  conceive  the 
smile  of  triumph  with  which  the  sons  of  those  who  had  conquered 
at  Plataea  and  Salamis  would  hear  this  part  of  the  history  read  by 
Herodotus) — you  have  near  you  the  best  person  possible  to  give 
information  about  Greece  —  that  Greek  who  cured  your  foot" 
Darius  was  induced  by  this  request  to  send  some  confidential 
Persians  into  Greece  to  procure  information,  along  with  Demo- 
kedes. Selecting  fifteen  of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  survey  the 
coasts  and  cities  of  Greece,  under  guidance  of  Demokedes,  but 
with  peremptory  orders  upon  no  account  to  let  him  escape  or  to 
return  without  him.  He  next  sent  for  Demokedes  himself,  ex- 
plained to  him  what  he  wanted,  and  enjoined  him  imperatively  to 
return  as  soon  as  the  business  had  been  completed  He  farther 
desired  him  to  carry  away  all  the  ample  donations  which  he  had 
already  received,  as  presents  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promising 
that  on  his  return  fresh  donations  of  equal  value  should  make  up 
the  loss.  Lastly,  he  directed  that  a  store-ship,  "filled  with  all 
manner  of  good  things,"  should  accompany  the  voyage.  Demo- 
kedes undertook  the  mission  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity. 
The  better  to  play  his  part,  he  declined  to  take  away  what  he 
already  possessed  at  Susa — saying,  that  he  should  like  to  find  his 
property  and  furniture  again  on  coming  back,  and  that  the  store- 
ship  alone,  with  its  contents,  would  be  sufficient  both  for  the  voyage 
and  for  all  necessary  presents. 

Accordingly  he  and  the  fifteen  Persian  envoys  went  down  to 
Atossasug-  Sidon  in  Phenicia,  where  two  armed  triremes  were 
Eariusan  equipped,  with  a  large  store-ship  in  company.  The 
^aiMttlon  voyage  of  survey  into  Greece  was  commenced.  They 
]>«mSkSdej  visited  and  examined  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece — 
p£ri££ta  probably  beginning  with  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks, 
Tun  ££?£•-  crossing,  to  Eubcea,  circumnavigating  Attica  and  Pelo- 
tion  for  him.  ponnesus,  then  passing  to  Korkyra  and  Italy.  They 
surveyed  the  coasts  and  cities,  taking  memoranda1  of  everything 
worthy  of  note  which  they  saw.  Such  a  Periplfis,  if  it  had  been 
preserved,  would  have  been  inestimable,  as  an  account  of  the  actual 

1  Herodot.  iii.    136.     fpoclcrxovrts   8i   avrris    t£    -rapadaXdacria   Mhjffavro    go) 
k-K*ypd<pomo. 
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state  of  the  Grecian  world  about  518  b.c.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  Demokedes — now  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own 
home,  Kroton — found  an  opportunity  of  executing  what  he  ha4 
meditated  from  the  beginning.  At  his  request,  Aristophilides  the 
king  of  Tarentum  seized  the  fifteen  Persians  and  detained  them  as 
spies,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  rudders  from  off  their  ships — 
while  Demokedes  himself  made  his  escape  to  Kroton.  As  soon  as 
he  had  arrived  there,  Aristophilides  released  the  Persians ;  who, 
pursuing  their  voyage,  went  on  to  Kroton,  found  Demokedes  in 
the  market-place,  and  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  his  fellow- 
citizens  rescued  him,  not  without  opposition  from  some  who  were 
afraid  of  provoking  the  Great  King — and  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances, energetic  and  menacing,  from  the  Persians  themselves. 
Indeed  the  Krotoniates  not  only  protected  the  restored  exile,  but 
even  robbed  the  Persians  of  their  store-ship.  The  latter,  disabled 
from  proceeding  farther  as  well  by  this  loss  as  by  the  secession  of 
Demokedes,  commenced  their  voyage  homeward,  but  unfortunately 
suffered  shipwreck  near  the  Iapygian  cape,  and  became  slaves  in 
that  neighbourhood.  A  Tarentine  exile,  named  Gillus,  ransomed 
them  and  carried  them  up  to  Susa — a  service  for  which  Darius 
promised  him  any  recompense  that  he  chose.  Restoration  to  his 
native  city  was  all  that  Gillus  asked ;  and  that  too,  not  by  force, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Kuidus,  who  were 
on  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  the  Tarentines.  This  generous 
citizen — an  honourable  contrast  to  Demokedes,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  impel  the  stream  of  Persian  conquest  against  his 
country,  in  order  to  procure  his  own  release — was  unfortunately 
disappointed  of  his  anticipated  recompense.  For  though  the 
Knidians,  at  the  injunction  of  Darius,  employed  all  their  influence 
at  Tarentum  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  exile,  they 
were  unable  to  succeed,  and  force  was  out  of  the  ques-  voyage  of 
tion.1  The  last  words  addressed  by  Demokedes  at  part-  S^ng  th?8 
ing  to  his  Persian  companions,  exhorted  them  to  acquaint  Greece-he 
Darius  that  he  (Demokedes)  was  about  to  marry  the  Kroton— 
daughter  of  the  Krotoniate  Milo — one  of  the  first  men  K^^oom- 
in  Krotdn  as  well  as  the  greatest  wrestler  of  his  time.  Pttnion»- 
The  reputation  of  Milo  was  very  great  with  Darius — probably  from 
the  talk  of  Demokedes  himself:  moreover  gigantic  muscular  force 
could  be  appreciated  by  men  who  had  no  relish  either  for  Homer 
or  Solon.  And  thus  did  this  clever  and  vain-glorious  Greek, 
sending  back  his  fifteen  Persian  companions  to  disgrace  and  per- 

i  Herodot.  iii.  137,  138. 
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which  might 
have  been 
expected  to 
happen  if 
Darius  had 
then  under- 
taken his 
expedition 
against 
Greece. 


haps  to  death,  deposit  in  their  parting  ears  a  braggart  message  cal 
culated  to  create  for  himself  a  factitious  name  at  Susa.    He  paid  a 
large  sum  to  Milo  as  the  price  of  his  daughter,  for  this  very  purpose.1 
Thus  finishes  the  history  of  Demokedes,  and  of  the  "  first  Per- 

consequences  8*ans  (to  Xlse  the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  who  ever  came 
over  from  Asia  into  Greece."8  It  is  a  history  well- 
deserving  of  attention,  even  looking  only  to  the  liveliness 
of  the  incidents,  introducing  us  as  they  do  into  the  full 
movement  of  the  ancient  world — incidents  which  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
dramatic  amplification  of  the  historian.  Even  at  that 
early  date,  Greek  medical  intelligence  stands  out  in  a  surpassing 
manner,  and  Demokedes  is  the  first  of  those  many  able  Greek  sur- 
geons who  were  seized,  carried  up  to  Susa,3  and  there  detained  for 
the  Great  King,  his  court,  and  harem. 

But  his  history  suggests  in  another  point  of  view  far  more  serious 
reflections.  Like  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  (of  whom  I  shall  speak 
hereafter),  he  cared  not  what  amount  of  risk  he  brought  upon  his 
country  in  order  to  procure  his  own  escape  from  a  splendid  deten- 
tion at  Susa.  Now  the  influence  which  he  originated  was  on  the 
point  of  precipitating  upon  Greece  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian 
empire,  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  it 
Had  the  first  aggressive  expedition  of  Darius,  with  his  own  per- 
sonal command  and  fresh  appetite  for  conquest,  been  directed 
against  Greece  instead  of  against  Scythia  (between  516-514  B.C.), 
Grecian  independence  would  have  perished  almost  infallibly.  For 
Athens  was  then  still  governed  by  the  Peisistratids.  What  she 
was  under  them,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  former 
chapter.  She  had  then  no  courage  for  energetic  self-defence,  and 
probably  Hippias  himself,  far  from  offering  resistance,  would  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  accept  Persian  dominion  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  his  own  rule,  like  the  Ionian  despots.  Moreover 
Grecian  habit  of  co-operation  was  then  only  just  commencing. 
But  fortunately  the  Persian  invader  did  not  touch  the  shore  of 


1  Herodot.  iii.  137.  Kara  M)  tovt6 
fioi  trirtvffai  Boirc'ct  rby  ydfiov  rovrov  tc- 
AcVet*  xphpaTa  fi4ya\a  Aff/iojr^Sijs,  tva 
<Pavj)  irpbs  Aapclov  ibv  koX  iv  rfj  kotXnov 

t6KlflOi. 

3  Herodot,  iii.  138. 

a  Xenophon,  Meinorab.  iv.  2,  33. 
"AKKovs  8c  ir6xrovs  oUi  (says  Sokratgs) 
tih  nop. ay  avapTrdarovs  irpbs  fiaai\4a 
yeyovevaty  Kal  iice?  Bov\.*6*iv ; 

We  shall  run  little  risk  in  conjectur- 
ing that  among  the  intelligent  and  able 


men  thus  carried  off,  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians would  be  selected  aa  the  first 
and  most  essential. 

A[>oll6nid68  of  K6s  (whose  calamitouB 
end  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous 
note)  was  resident  as  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian with  Artaxerxta  Longimanus  (Kte- 
sias,  Persica,  c.  30),  and  Polykritus  of 
Mendd,  as  well  as  Kt6sias  himself,  with 
Artaxcrxes  Mndmon  (Plutarch,  Arta- 
xerxds,  c.  31). 
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Greece  until  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  490  B.C. ;  and 
during  that  precious  interval,  the  Athenian  character  had  under- 
gone the  memorable  revolution  which  has  been  before  described. 
Their  energy  and  their  organization  had  been  alike  improved,  and 
their  force  of  resistance  had  become  decupled ;   besides  which, 
their  conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Persian  that  resistance  was 
then  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them,  and  submission  on  tolerable 
terms  an  impossibility.     When  we  come  to  the  grand  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  Athens  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  all  the  opposition  offered.     We  shall  see  farther,  that  with  all 
the  efforts  of  Athens,  the  success  of  the  defence  was  more  than 
once  doubtful ;  and  would  have  been  converted  into  a  very  different 
result,  if  Xerxes  had  listened  to  the  best  of  his  own  counsellors. 
But  had  Darius — at  the  head  of  the  very  same  force  which  he  con- 
ducted into  Scythia,  or  even  an  inferior  force — landed  at  Marathon 
in  514  b.c,  instead  of  sending  Datis  in  490  b.c,  he  would  have 
found  no  men  like  the  victors  of  Marathon  to  meet  him.     As 
for  as  we  can  appreciate  the  probabilities,  he  would  have  met 
with  little  resistance  except  from  the  Spartans  singly,  who  would 
have  maintained  their  own  very  defensible  territory  against  all 
his   efforts,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
like  the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  later  days ;  but  Hellas  generally 
would  have  become  a  Persian  satrapy.     Fortunately,  Darius,  while 
bent  on  invading  some  country,  had  set  his  mind  on  the  attack  of 
Scythia,  alike  perilous  and  unprofitable.     His  personal  ardour  was 
wasted  on  those  unconquerable  regions,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  disastrous  fate  of  Cyrus — nor  did  he  ever  pay  a  second  visit  to 
the  coasts  of  the  iEgean.     Yet  the  amorous  influences  of  Atossa, 
set  at  work  by  Demokedes,  might  well   have   been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  Darius  to  assail  Greece  instead  of  Scythia — a 
choice  in  favour  of  which  all  other  recommendations  concurred; 
and  the  history  of  free  Greece  would  then  probably  have  stopped 
at  this  point,  without  unrolling  any  of  the  glories  which  followed. 
So  incalculably  great  has  been  the  influence  of  Grecian  develop- 
ment, during  the  two  centuries  between  500-300  b.c.,  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  notice  a  contingency 
which  threatened  to  arrest  that  development  in  the  bud.     Indeed 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  history  of  any  nation,  considered  as 
a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects  affording  applicable  knowledge, 
requires  us  to  study  not  merely  real  events,  but  also  imminent  con- 
tingencies— events  which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring,  but  yet 
did  not  occur.     When  we  read  the  wailings  of  Atossa  in  the 
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Persae  of  ^schylus,  for  the  humiliation  which  her  son  Xerxes  had 
just  undergone  in  his  flight  from  Greece,1  we  do  not  easily  per- 
suade ourselves  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  conceive  the  same 
Atossa  twenty  years  earlier,  numbering  as  her  slaves  at  Susa  the 
noblest  Herakleid  and  Alkmaconid  maidens  from  Greece.  Yet  the 
picture  would  really  have  been  thus  reversed — the  wish  of  Atossa 
would  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  wailings  would  have  been  heard 
from  enslaved  Greek  maidens  in  Persia — if  the  mind  of  Darius 
had  not  happened  to  be  pre-occupied  with  a  project  not  less  insane 
even  than  those  of  Kambyses  against  Ethiopia  and  the  Libyan 
desert     Such  at  least  is  the  moral  of  the  story  of  Demokedes. 

That  insane  expedition  across  the  Danube  into  Scythia  comes 
About  516-  now  *°  be  recounted.  It  was  undertaken  by  Darius  for  the 
sis  b.c.  purpose  of  avenging  the  inroad  and  devastation  of  the 
Scythians  in  Media  and  Upper  Asia,  about  a  century  before. 
The  lust  of  conquest  imparted  unusual  force  to  this  sentiment  of 
wounded  dignity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Scythians 
could  hardly  be  connected  with  any  expectation  of 
8cythi*.  plunder  or  profit  In  spite  of  the  dissuading  admonition 
of  his  brother  Artabanus,2  Darius  summoned  the  whole  force  of  his 
empire,  army  and  navy,  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus — a  force  not 
less  than  700,000  horse  and  foot,  and  600  ships,  according  to 
Herodotus.  On  these  prodigious  numbers  we  can  lay  no  stress. 
But  it  appears  that  the  names  of  all  the  various  nations  composing 


Darius 

marches 

against 


1  JSschyl.  Pers.  435-845,  Ac. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  1,  83.  There  is  no- 
thing to  mark  the  precise  year  of  the 
Scythian  expedition;  but  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Darius  is  fixed  to  521  B.C.,  and 
as  the  expedition  is  connected  with  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  we  may  conceive 
him  to  have  entered  upon  it  as  soon  as 
his  hands  were  free ;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
he  had  put  down  the  revolted  satraps 
and  provinces,  Orcetds,  the  Medes,  Ba- 
bylonians, Ac.  Five  years  seems  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  allow  for  these  necessi- 
ties of  the  empire,  which  would  bring 
the  Scythian  expedition  to  516-515  B.C. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  before  514  B.C.,  for  in  that  year 
Hipparchus  was  slain  at  Athens,  and 
Hippias  the  surviving  brother,  looking 
out  for  securities  and  alliances  abroad, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  ^Ean- 
tides  son  of  Hippoklus  despot  of  Lam- 
psakus,  "  perceiving  that  Hippoklus 
and  his  son  had  great  influence  with 
DariuB"  (Thucyd.  vi.  59).  Now  Hip- 
poklus could  not  well   have  acquired 


this  influence  before  the  Scythian  ex- 
pedition; for  Darius  came  down  then 
for  the  first  time  to  the  western  sea: 
Hippoklus  served  upon  that  expedition 
(Herodot.  iv.  138),  and  it  was  probably 
then  that  his  favour  was  acquired,  and 
farther  confirmed  during  the  time  that 
Darius  stayed  at  Sardis  after  his  return 
from  Scythia. 

Professor  Schultz  (Beitrage  zu  ge- 
naueren  Zeit-bestimmungen  der  Hellen. 
Oeschicht.  von  der  63"  bis  aur  72* 
Olympiade,  p.  188,  in  tlje  Kieler  Phi- 
lolog.  Studien)  places  the  expedition  in 
513  B.C.;  but  I  think  a  year  or  two 
earlier  is  more  probable.  Larcher, 
Wesseling,  and  Bahr  (ad  Herodot.  iv. 
145)  place  it  in  508  B.c.f  which  is  later 
than  the  truth;  indeed  Larcher  himself 
places  the  reduction  of  Lemnoa  and 
Imbros  by  (Hands  in  511  B.C.,  though 
that  event  decidedly  came  after  the 
Scythian  expedition  (Herodot.  v.  27; 
Larcher,  Table  Chronologique,  Trad. 
d'Herodot.  t.  vii.  p.  633-635). 
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;he  host  were  inscribed  on  two  pillars,  erected  by  order  of  Darius 
)n  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  afterwards  seen  by 
Herodotus  himself  in  the  city  of  Byzantium — the  inscriptions  were 
ailingual,  in  Assyrian  characters  as  well  as  Greek.  The  Samian 
irchitect  Mandrokle3  had  been  directed  to  throw  a  bridge  of  boats 
icross  the  Bosphorus,  about  half-way  between  Byzantium  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Euxine.  So  peremptory  were  the  Persian  kings  that 
their  orders  for  military  service  should  be  punctually  obeyed,  and 
50  impatient  were  they  of  the  idea  of  exemptions,  that  when  a 
Persian  father  named  (Eobazus  entreated  that  one  of  his  three  sons, 
all  included  in  the  conscription,  might  be  left  at  home,  Darius 
replied  that  all  three  of  them  should  be  left  at  home — an  answer 
which  the  unsuspecting  father  heard  with  delight  They  were 
indeed  all  left  at  home — for  they  were  all  put  to  death.1  A  pro- 
ceeding similar  to  this  is  ascribed  afterwards  to  Xerxes  ;2  whether 
true  or  not  as  matters  of  fact,  they  illustrate  the  wrathful  displea- 
sure with  which  the  Persian  kings  were  known  to  receive  such 
petitions  for  exemption. 

The  naval  force  of  Darius  seems  to  have  consisted  entirely  of 
subject  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  insular ;  for  the  Phenician  his  naval 
fleet  was  not  brought  into  the  JEgeau  until  the  subse-  of  Asia™ 
quent  Ionic  revolt.     At  this  time  all  or  most  of  the  Seek*.0 
Asiatic  Greek  cities  were  under  despots,  who  leaned  on  the  Persian 
government  for  support,  and  who  appeared  with  their  respective 
contingents  to  take  part  in  the  Scythian  expedition.3     Of  Ionic 
Greeks   were    seen  —  Strattis,   despot   of  Chios;   iEakes   son   of 
Syloson,  despot  of  Samos ;  Laodamas,  of  Phokaea ;  and  Histiaeus, 
of  Miletus.     From  the  /Eolic  towns,  Aristagoras  of  Kyme ;  from 
the  Ilellespontine  Greeks,  Daphuis  of  Abydus,  Hippoklus  of  Lam- 
peakus,  Herophantus  of  Parium,  Metrodorus  of  Prokonnesus,  Ari- 
stagoras of  Kyzikus,  and  Miltiades  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese — all 
these  are   mentioned,  and  there  were  probably  more.  He  directs 

___.  the  Greeks 

This  large  fleet,  assembled  at  the  Bosphorus,  was  sent  to  throw » 
forward  into  the  Euxine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube —  the  G^uSe 
with  orders  to  sail  up  the  river  two  days'  journey,  above  the  5^" 
the  point  where  its  channel  begins  to  divide,  and  to  throw  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  it.     Darius,  having  liberally  recompensed  the  archi- 
tect Mandrokles,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Bosphorus,  and  began 
his  march  through  Thrace,  receiving  the  submission  of  various 
Thracian  tribes  in  his  way,  and  subduing  others — especially  the 
Getoe  north  of  Mount  Haemus,  who  were  compelled  to  increase  still 

1  Herodot  iv.  84.  ■  Herodot.  vii.  39.  *  Herodot  iv.  97,  137,  138. 
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farther  the  numbers  of  his  vast  army.1  On  arriving  at  the  Danube, 
he  found  the  bridge  finished  and  prepared  for  his  passage  by  the 
Ionians.  We  may  remark,  here  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
that  all  operations  requiring  intelligence  are  performed  for  the 
Persians  either  by  Greeks  or  by  Phenicians — more  usually  by  the 
former.  He  crossed  this  greatest  of  all  earthly  rivers  * — for  so  the 
Danube  was  imagined  to  be  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. — and  directed 
his  march  into  Scythia. 

As  far  as  the  point  now  attained,  our  narrative  runs  smoothly 
and  intelligibly:  we  know  that  Darius  marched  his  army  into 
Scythia,  and  that  he  came  back  with  ignominy  and  severe  loss. 
But  as  to  all  which  happened  between  his  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  Danube,  we  find  nothing  approaching  to  authentic  statement, 
nor  even  what  we  can  set  forth  as  the  probable  basis  of  truth  on 
which  exaggerating  fancy  has  been  at  work — all  is  inexplicable 
mystery.  Ktesias  indeed  says  that  Darius  marched  for  fifteen 
days  into  the  Scythian  territory — that  he  then  exchanged  bows 
with  the  king  of  Scythia  and  discovered  the  Scythian  bow  to  be  the 
largest — and  that  being  intimidated  by  such  discovery,  he  fled 
back  to  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
recrossed  the  river  with  the  loss  of  one-tenth  part  of  his  army,s 
being  compelled  to  break  down  the  bridge  before  all  had  passed. 
The  length  of  march  is  here  the  only  thing  distinctly  stated ; 
about  the  direction  nothing  is  said ;  but  the  narrative  of  Ktesias, 
defective  as  it  is,  is  much  less  perplexing  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  as  it  were  through  fairy- 
land— heedless  of  distance,  large  intervening  rivers,  want  of  all 
cultivation  or  supplies,  destruction  of  the  country  (in  so  far  as  it 
could  be  destroyed)  by  the  retreating  Scythians,  &c.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Persian  army  consisted  chiefly  of  foot — that  there  were  no 
roads  nor  agriculture ;  yet  his  narrative  carries  it  over  about  twelve 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Danube  to  the  country  east  of  the 
Tanais,  across  the  rivers  Tyras  (Dniester),  Hypanis  (Bog),  Bory- 


1  Herodot.  iv.  89-93. 

2  Herodot.  iv.  48-50.  "Itrrpoy— fi4- 
yiaros  vordfiwv  irivruv  ruv  r\fius  ft/Aey, 
&c. 

8  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  17.  Justin  (ii. 
5 — compare  also  xxxviii.  7)  seems  to 
follow  the  narrative  of  Ktesias. 

iEschylus  (Persae,  864),  who  presents 
the  deceased  Darius  as  a  glorious  con- 
trast with  the  living  Xerxds,  talks  of 
the  splendid  conquests  which  he  made 


by  means  of  others — "  without  crossing 
the  Halys  himself,  nor  leaving  his 
home."  We  are  led  to  suppose,  by 
the  language  which  iEschylus  puts  Into 
the  mouth  of  the  Eidolon  of  Darius  \  (v. 
720-745\  that  he  had  forgotten  fa 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Bosphorus  hj 
order  of  Darius;  for  the  latter  is  majS 
to  condemn  severely  the  impious  inso- 
lence of  Xerxds  in  bridging  over  tlV 
Hellespont. 
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sthenes  (Dnieper),  Hypakyris,  Gerrhos,  and  Tanais.1  How  these 
rivers  could  have  been  passed  in  the  face  of  enemies  by  „ 

r  .  J    He  marches 

so  vast  a  host,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  since  it  was  not  iuto  scythia 

.  .  .  i  i      i  •  •  -— narrative 

winter-time  to  convert  them  into  ice  :  nor  does  the  historian  of  his  march 
even  allude  to  them  as  having  been  crossed  either  in  the  and  unin- 
advance  or  in  the  retreat     What  is  not  less  remarkable,  comSered  *■ 
is,  that  in  respect  to  the  Greek  settlement  of  Olbia  or      tory' 
Borysthenes,   and   the    agricultural   Scythians   and  Mix-hellenes 
between  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  across  whose  country  it 
would  seem  that  this  march  of  Darius  must  have  carried  him — 
Herodotus  does  not  say  anything ;  though  we  should  have  expected 
that  he  would  have  had  better  means  of  informing  himself  about 
this  part  of  the  march  than  about  any  other,  and  though  the  Per- 
sians could  hardly  have  failed  to  plunder  or  put  in  requisition  this, 
the  only  productive  portion  of  Scythia. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  Persian  march 
north  of  the  Ister  seems  indeed  destitute  of  all  the  condi-  The  descrip- 
tions of  reality.     It  is  rather  an  imaginative  description,  nXch  L* 
illustrating  the  desperate  and  impracticable  character  of  1^^ 
Scythian  warfare,  and  grouping  in   the   same  picture,  p^T 
according  to  that  large  sweep  of  the  imagination  which  is  siyu^6  of 
admissible  in  epical  treatment,  the  Scythians  with  all  warfAre- 
their  barbarous  neighbours  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the 
river  Wolga.     The  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the 
Melanchlaeni,  the  Budini,  the  Geloni,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the 
Tauri — all  of  them  bordering  on  that  vast  quadrangular  area  of 
4000  stadia  for  each  side,  called  Scythia,  as  Herodotus  conceives 
it8 — are  brought  into  deliberation  and  action  in  consequence  of  the 
Persian  approach.     And  Herodotus  takes  that  opportunity  of  com- 
municating valuable  particulars  respecting  the  habits  and  manners 
of  each.     The  kings  of  these  nations  discuss  whether  Darius  is 
justified  in  his  invasion,  and  whether  it  be  prudent  in  them  to-  aid 
the  Scythians.     The  latter  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  Sarmatians,  the  Budini,  and  the  Geloni,  all  eastward  of  the 


1  Herodot.  iv.  136.  Art  84  rod  Utp- 
cikov  voWov  Hwro$  ir*{ov  crrparov,  Kal 
r&f  &&obs  obit  iiriffTafitvoVf  &<tt*  oh 
rrrfaifiivw  rvw  bhStv,  rov  8J  2jri/0tjrov, 
Imrfocw,  iced  ra  fftvrofia  rrjs  dtiov  iwi- 
vrafiiwovy  &c.     Compare  c.  128. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  rivers 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
principal  wonder  of  Scythia,    c.   82 — 


X«pfr  ^  #t*  vordfiovt  tc  xo\A<£  fieylarovs 
iced  bptdfibv  -k\*1<ttovs,  &c.  Ho  ranks 
the  Borysthenes  as  the  largest  of  all 
rivers  except  the  Nile  and  the  Danube 
(c.  53).  The  Hypanis  also  (Bog)  is 
v6rofios  iv  b\lyoiffi  fi4yas  (c.  52). 

But  he  appears  to  forget  the  existence 
of  these  rivers  when  he  is  describing 
the  Persian  march. 

2  Herodot.  iv.  101. 

Q  2 
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Tanais1 — in  the  negative  by  the  rest.  The  Scythians,  removing 
their  waggons  with  their  wives  and  children  out  of  the  way  north- 
ward, retreat  and  draw  Darius  after  them  from  the  Danube  all 
across  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Budini,8  several  days'  journey  eastward  of  the 
Tanais.  Moreover  they  destroy  the  wells  and  ruin  the  herbage  as 
much  as  they  can,  so  that  during  all  this  long  march  (says  Hero- 
dotus) the  Persians  "  found  nothing  to  damage,  inasmuch  as  the 
country  was  barren."  We  can  hardly  understand  therefore  what 
they  found  to  live  upon.  It  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Budini,  at 
this  easternmost  terminus  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  that  the 
Persians  perform  the  only  positive  acts  which  are  ascribed  to  them 
throughout  the  whole  expedition.  They  burn  the  wooden  wall 
before  occupied,  but  now  deserted,  by  the  Geloni ;  and  they  build, 
or  begin  to  build,  eight  large  fortresses  near  the  river  Oarus.  For 
what  purposes  these  fortresses  could  have  been  intended  Herodotus 
gives  no  intimation ;  but  he  says  that  the  unfinished  work  was  yet 
to  be  seen  even  in  his  day.8 

Having  thus  been  carried  all  across  Scythia  and  the  other  terri- 
rocticai  tories  above-mentioned  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
the  s^ythians  Darius  and  his  army  are  next  marched  back  a  prodigious 
neighbours  distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  through  the  terri- 
tus. er  °"  tories  of  the  Melanchlaeni,  the  Androphagi,  and  the 
Neuri,  all  of  whom  flee  affrighted  into  the  northern  desert,  having 
been  thus  compelled  against  their  will  to  share  in  the  consequences 
of  the  war.  The  Agathyrsi  peremptorily  require  the  Scythians  to 
abstain  from  drawing  the  Persians  into  their  territory  on  pain  of 
being  themselves  treated  as  enemies.4  Accordingly  the  Scythians, 
avoiding  the  boundaries  of  the  Agathyrsi,  direct  their  retreat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  Persians  again  southward  into 
Scythia.  During  all  this  long  march  backwards  and  forwards, 
there  are  partial  skirmishes  and  combats  of  horse,  but  the  Scythians 
steadily  refuse   any   general  engagement.     And   though   Darius 


•  Horodot.  iv.  118,  119. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  120-122. 

3  Herodot.  iv.  123.  "Otrov  filv  5^ 
yjpkvov  ol  Tltpcai  $T<rav  8t&  rrjs  2,Kv6iicrjs 
teal  rrjs  Lavpopdritos  x(*>Prls'>  0<l  ^  ^Xov 
ovltv  <rivt<Tdai,  &rf  ttjj  X&PV*  ioixrris 
xtyvov  £jrfl  8^  re  is  r)\v  rStv  BovBlvwv 
X&WV  Mfakov,  &c.  See  Rennell,  Geo- 
graph.  System  of  Herodotus,  p.  114, 
about  the  Oarus. 

The  erections,  whatever  they  were, 
which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the   march  of  Darius, 


may  be  compared  to  those  evidences  of 
the  extreme  advance  of  Dionysus,  which 
the  Macedonian  army  saw  on  the  north 
of  the  Jaxartes — "Liberi  patris  termi- 
nos."  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  9,  15  (vii. 
37,  16,  Zumpt.) 

4  Herodot.  iv.  125.  Hekatacus  ranks 
the  Melanchlaeni  as  a  Scythian  $6vos 
(Hekat.  Fragment.  154,  ed.  Klausen): 
he  also  mentions  several  other  subdi- 
visions of  Scythians,  who  cannot  be 
farther  authenticated  (Fragm.  1 55-160). 
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challenges  them  formally  by  means  of  a  herald,  with  taunts  of 
cowardice,  the  Scythian  king  Idanthyrsus  not  only  refuses  battle, 
but  explains  and  defends  his  policy,  and  defies  the  Persian  to  come 
and  destroy  the  tombs  of  their  fathers — it  will  then  (he  adds)  be 
seen  whether  the  Scythians  are  cowards  or  not.1  The  difficulties 
of  Darius  have  by  this  time  become  serious,  when  Idanthyrsus  sends 
to  him  the  menacing  presents  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five 
arrows:  the  Persians  are  obliged  to  commence  a  rapid  retreat 
towards  the  Danube,  leaving,  in  order  to  check  and  slacken  the 
Scythian  pursuit,  the  least  effective  and  the  sick  part  of  their  army 
encamped,  together  with  the  asses  which  had  been  brought  with 
them — animals  unknown  to  the  Scythians,  and  causing  great  alarm 
by  their  braying.2  However,  notwithstanding  some  delay  thus 
caused,  as  well  as  the  anxious  haste  of  Darius  to  reach  the  Danube, 
the  Scythians,  far  more  rapid  in  their  movements,  arrive  at  the 
river  before  him,  and  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Ionians  left  in 
guard  of  the  bridge,  urging  them  to  break  it  down  and  leave  the 
Persian  king  to  his  fate — inevitable  destruction  with  his  whole 
army.3 

Here  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  at  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  the  place  where  we  before  quitted  it.     All  that  strong  im- 
is  reported  to  have  passed  in  the  interval,  if  tried  by  the  SE^upSiT 
tests  of  historical  matter  of  fact,  can  be  received  as  SSL^fiST 
nothing  better  than  a  perplexing  dream.     It  only  acquires  S£°sl£-by 
value   when   we  consider  it  as  an   illustrative   fiction,  tw*n8, 
including,  doubtless,  some  unknown  matter  of  fact,  but  framed 
chiefly  to  exhibit  in  action  those  unattackable  Nomads  who  formed 
the  north-eastern  barbarous  world  of  a  Greek,  and  with  whose 
manners  Herodotus  was  profoundly  struck.    "The  Scythians4  (says 
he),  in  regard  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  matters,  have  struck 
out  a  plan  cleverer  than  any  that  I  know.     In  other  respects  I  do 


1  Herodot.  iv.  126,  127. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  128-132.  The  bird, 
the  mouse,  the  frog,  and  the  arrows, 
are  explained  to  mean :  Unless  you  take 
to  the  air  like  a  bird,  to  the  earth  like 
a  mouse,  or  to  the  water  like  a  frog, 
you  wiU  become  the  victim  of  the  Scy- 
thian arrows. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  133. 

4  Herodot.  iv.  46.  Ty  8c  2kv6ik$ 
yivtl  t>  fihy  rb  fi4yiaroy  rtav  b&Qpwmjtwv 
Tpriyfi&Twv  ffotp&rara  vdrruw  4^({tprjrou, 
T«r  rin*7s  tllficv  ra  fi4rrot  &AXa  oIk 
iyafiai.  Tb  8«  fi4yi<rrov  ofrrw  <r<pi  kvtv- 
pifrau,  &<rrc  **o<pvy4<iv  re  /ii)S«Va  c*irtA- 


B6ma  M  (r<p4a$,  fi^i  0ovKofi4yovs  re 
^tvp(6rjyaiy  Kara\afi*7v  fify  oT6v  tc  tlvau. 
Toiai  yao  fifac  Aorta  ufac  r*lx*a  f  cVri- 
<Tfitya,  aAA&  <p€p4oiKoi  46tnts  le&rres, 
tWi  ftnroT<f£oT<u,  (wires  /ti)  a*-'  ap6rovt 
&AA*  airb  Kri\v4wy  otieiifiara  94  afi  $  4*1 
ft  trycW,  kSos  ovk  av  rfri<rav  olnoi  i/xaxol 
tc  Kcd  aVopot  vpofffilaytiy  ; 

*E^€iprirai  8e  <r<t>i  towto,  t»)s  tc  yrjs 
4o6<tt)s  4xirri&4r)s,  teed  r&v  vordfiwy  46v* 
roav  aty  ovfjLfjLdxuVi  &c. 

Compare  this  with  tho  oration  of  the 
Scythian  envoys  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  it  stands  in  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  8, 
22  (vii.  3b,  22,  Zumpt). 
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not  admire  them ;  but  they  have  contrived  this  great  object,  that 
no  invader  of  their  country  shall  ever  escape  out  of  it,  or  shall  ever 
be  able  to  find  out  and  overtake  them,  unless  they  themselves 
choose.  For  when  men  have  neither  walls  nor  established  cities, 
but  are  all  house-carriers  and  horse-bowmen — living,  not  from  the 
plough,  but  from  cattle,  and  having  their  dwellings  on  waggons- 
how  can  they  be  otherwise  than  unattackable  and  impracticable  to 
meddle  with?"  The  protracted  and  unavailing  chase  ascribed  to 
Darius — who  can  neither  overtake  his  game  nor  use  his  arms,  and 
who  hardly  even  escapes  in  safety — embodies  in  detail  this  formi- 
dable attribute  of  the  Scythian  Nomads.  That  Darius  actually 
marched  into  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Nothing  else  is 
certain,  except  his  ignominious  retreat  out  of  it  to  the  Danube ; 
for  of  the  many  different  guesses,1  by  which  critics  have  attempted 
to  cut  down  the  gigantic  sketch  of  Herodotus  into  a  march  with 
definite  limits  and  direction,  not  one  rests  upon  any  positive 
grounds.  We  can  trace  the  pervading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
historian,  but  cannot  find  out  what  were  his  substantive  data. 

The  adventures  which  took  place  at  the  passage  of  that  river, 
both  on  the  out-march  and  the  home-march,  wherein  the  lonians 
are  concerned,  are  far  more  within  the  limits  of  history.  Here 
Herodotus  possessed  better  means  of  information,  and  had  less  of  a 
dominant  idea  to  illustrate.  That  which  passed  between  Darius 
and  the  lonians  on  his  first  crossing  is  very  curious:  I  have 
reserved  it  until  the  present  moment,  because  it  is  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  incidents  which  happened  on  his  return. 

On  reaching  the  Danube  from  Thrace,  he  found  the  bridge  of 


1  The  statement  of  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
305),  whicli  restricts  the  march  of 
Darius  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tyras  (Dniester),  is 
justly  pronounced  by  Niebuhr  (Kleine 
Schriften,  p.  'M2)  to  be  a  more  suppo- 
sition suggested  by  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  because  it  could  not  be  under- 
stood how  his  large  army  should  cross 


afraid  to  extend  the  march  on  to  the 
Wolga.  Dr.  Thirlwall  stops  within  the 
Tanais,  admitting  however  that  no  cor- 
rect historical  account  can  be  given  of 
it.  Eichwald  supposes  a  long  march 
up  the  Dniester  into  Volhynia  and 
Lithuania. 

Compare    Ukert,    Skythien,    p.   26 ; 
Dahlmann,  Historische  Forschungen,  ii. 


even  the  Dniester:  it  is  not  to  bo  treated  j  p.  159-104;  SchafFarik,  Slavische  Alter- 
as  an  affirmation  resting  upon  any  au-  ;  thinner,  i.   10,  ;$.  i.   i:j,  4-5;  and  Mr. 


thority.  **  As  Herodotus  tells  us  what 
is  impossible  (adds  Niebuhr),  we  know 
nothing  at  all  historically  respecting  the 
expedition." 

So  again  the  conjecture  of  Palmerius 
(Exercitationes  ad  Auctorea  Groecos,  p. 
21)  carries  on  the  march  somewhat  far- 
ther than  the  Dniester — to  the  Hypania, 
or  perhaps  to  the  Borysthencs.  Iten- 
noll,  Klaproth,  and  Keichard,  are   not 


Ken  rick,  Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Herodotus,  prefixed  to  his 
Notes  on  the  Second  Book  of  Hero- 
dotus, p.  xxi.  The  latter  is  among 
those  who  cannot  swim  the  Dniester: 
he  says — "  Probably  the  Dniester  (Tyras) 
was  the  real  limit  of  the  expedition,  and 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Bukovina, 
the  scene  of  it." 
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boats  ready ;  and  when  the  whole  army  had  passed  over,  he  ordered 
the  Ionians  to  break  it  down,  as  well  as  to  follow  him  orders  given 
in  his  land-march  into  Scythia,1  the  ships  being  left  with  Se^SSL10 
nothing  but  the  rowers  and  seamen  essential  to  navigate  Jvct  thertd8e 
them  homeward.  His  order  was  on  the  point  of  being  Danube- 
executed,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Mitylensean  general 
Koes  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  prudence  of  it,  having  first 
asked  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Persian  king  to  listen  to 
advice.  Koes  urged  that  the  march  on  which  they  were  proceeding 
might  prove  perilous,  and  retreat  possibly  unavoidable ;  because 
the  Scythians,  though  certain  to  be  defeated  if  brought  to  action, 
might  perhaps  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  or  even  dis- 
covered. As  a  precaution  against  all  contingencies,  it  was  prudent 
to  leave  the  bridge  standing  and  watched  by  those  who  had  con- 
structed it.  Far  from  being  offended  at  the  advice,  Darius  felt 
grateful  for  it,  and  desired  that  Koes  would  ask  him  after  his 
return  for  a  suitable  reward — which  we  shall  hereafter  find  granted. 
He  then  altered  his  resolution,  took  a  cord,  and  tied  sixty  knots  in 
it  "  Take  this  cord  (said  he  to  the  Ionians) :  untie  one  of  the 
knots  iu  it  each  day  after  my  advance  from  the  Danube  into 
Scythia.  Remain  here  and  guard  the  bridge  until  you  shall  have 
untied  all  the  knots  ;  but  if  by  that  time  I  shall  not  have  returned, 
then  depart  and  sail  home.,,8  With  such  orders  he  began  his 
march  into  the  interior.  This  anecdote  is  interesting,  not  only  as 
it  discloses  the  simple  expedients  for  numeration  and  counting  of 
time  then  practised,  but  also  as  it  illustrates  the  geographical  ideas 
prevalent.  Darius  did  not  intend  to  come  back  over  the  Danube, 
but  to  march  round  the  Maeotis,  and  to  return  into  Persia  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euxine.  No  other  explanation  can  be  given  of 
his  orders.  At  first,  confident  of  success,  he  orders  the  bridge  to 
be  destroyed  forthwith :  he  will  beat  the  Scythians,  march  through 
their  country,  and  re-enter  Media  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine :  when  he  is  reminded  that  possibly  he  may  not  be  able  to 
find  the  Scythians,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retreat,  he  still  continues 
persuaded  that  this  must  happen  within  sixty  days,  if  it  happens  at 
all ;  and  that  should  he  remain  absent  more  than  sixty  days,  such 
delay  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he  will  take  the  other  road  of 
return  instead  of  repassing  the  Danube.     The  reader  who  looks  at 


1  Herodot.  iv.  97.  Aapuos  iKiXtvcrt 
robs  "iwvas  tV  <rx*Mw  Kvaayras  tirc<rdai 
ir or'  ¥(7r*ipov  iwirnp,  koi  rhv  iic  rwv  vtuv 
ffTpar6v. 

»  Herodot.  iv.  98.     V  3*  iv   tout? 


al  Tjfxtpat  rwv  afxixdrtav,  inroTr\itrt  is 
rfyv  vfitrfprjy  avritav  H*XPl  ^  tovtov, 
iirtl  re  ovt«  iiCTe'8o£c,  <pv\da<r*T€  t^j/ 
aX*Mrly- 
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a  map  of  the  Euxine  and  its  surrounding  territories  may  be  startled 
at  so  extravagant  a  conception ;  but  he  should  recollect  that  there 
was  no  map  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  accuracy  before  Hero- 
dotus, much  less  before  the  contemporaries  of  Darius.  The  idea  of 
entering  Media  by  the  north  from  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  over  the 
Caucasus,  is  familiar  to  Herodotus  in  his  sketch  of  the  early 
marches  of  the  Scythians  and  Cimmerians :  moreover,  he  tells  us 
that  after  the  expedition  of  Darius,  there  came  some  Scythian 
envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  an  offensive  alliance  against  Persia, 
and  offering  on  their  part  to  march  across  the  Phasis  into  Media 
from  the  north,1  while  the  Spartans  were  invited  to  land  on  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  advance  across  the  country  to  meet 
them  from  the  west  When  we  recollect  that  the  Macedonians 
and  their  leader,  Alexander  the  Great,  having  arrived  at  the  river 
Jaxartes,  on  the  north  of  Sogdiana  and  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  supposed  that  they  had  reached  the  Tanais  and  called  the 
river  by  that  name2 — we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the  erroneous 
estimation  of  distance  implied  in  the  plan  conceived  by  Darius. 

The  Ionians  had  already  remained  in  guard  of  the  bridge  beyond 
The  ionians  the  sixty  days  commanded,  without  hearing  anything  of 
©? the putfd  the  Persian  army,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
induct  when  appearance,  not  of  that  army,  but  of  a  body  of  Scythians ; 
JJturn  to  wh°  acquainted  them  that  Darius  was  in  full  retreat  and 
delayed.  }n  the  greatest  distress,  and  that  his  safety  with  the  whole 
army  depended  upon  that  bridge.  They  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  Ionians,  since  the  sixty  days  included  in  their  order  to 
remain  had  now  elapsed,  to  break  the  bridge  and  retire  ;  assuring 
them  that  if  this  were  done,  the  destruction  of  the  Persians  was 
inevitable — of  course  the  Ionians  themselves  would  then  be  free. 
At  first  the  latter  were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  proposition, 
which  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  despot  or 
governor  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.3  Had  he  prevailed,  the 
victor  of  Marathon  (for  such  we  shall  hereafter  find  him)  would 
have  thus  inflicted  a  much  more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  even  that 
celebrated  action,  and  would  have  brought  upon  Darius  the  dis- 
astrous fate  of  his  predecessor  Cyrus.  But  the  Ionian  princes, 
though  leaning  at  first  towards  his  suggestion,  were  speedily  con- 
verted by  the  representations  of  Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  who  reminded 


1  Herodot.  vi.  84.  Compare  his  ac- 
count of  the  marches  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  of  the  Scythians  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Media  respectively  (Herodot.  i.  103, 
104,  iv.  12). 


2  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  6,  15;  Plu- 
tarch, Alexand.  c.  45  ;  Quint.  Curt.  vii. 
7,  4.  vii.  8,  30  (vii.  29,  5.  vii.  36,  7, 
Zumpt). 

8  Herodot.  iv.  133,  136,  137. 
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them  that  the  maintenance  of  his  own  ascendency  over  the  Mile- 
sians, and  that  of  each  despot  in  his  respective  city,  was  assured 
by  means  of  Persian  support  alone — the  feeling  of  the  population 
being  everywhere  against  them :  consequently,  the  ruin  of  Darius 
would  be  their  ruin  also.     This  argument  proved  con-  Jhe  Ionian 

.  •  deapota  pre- 

clusive.    It  was  resolved  to  stay  and  maintain  the  bridge,  {*™  *{"*, 

but  to  pretend  compliance  with  the  Scythians,  and  prevail  enable  n»- 
upon  them  to  depart,  by  affecting  to  destroy  it    The  croeathe 
northern  portion  of  the  bridge  was  accordingly  destroyed,  meana  of 
for  the  length  of  a  bow-shot;  while  the  Scythians  departed,  XSr°own° 
under  the  persuasion  that  they  had  succeeded  in  de-  home, 
priving  their  enemies  of  the   means  of  crossing  the  river.1     It 
appears  that  they  missed  the  track  of  the  retreating  host,  which 
was  thus  enabled,  after  the  severest  privation  and  suffering,  to 
reach  the  Danube  in  safety.     Arriving  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  Darius  was  at  first  terrified  to  find  the  bridge  no  longer 
joining  the  northern   bank.     An  Egyptian  herald,  of  stentorian 
powers  of  voice,  was  ordered  to  call  as  loudly  as  possible  the  name 
of  Ilistiaeus  the  Milesian.     Answer  being  speedily  made,  the  bridge 
was  re-established,  and  the  Persian  army  passed  over  before  the 
Scythians  returned  to  the  spot.2 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ionians  here  lost  an  opportunity 
eminently  favourable,  such  as  never  again  returned,  for  opportunity 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion.  l^tton3?^ 
Their  despots,  by  whom  the  determination  was  made,  ^  Per»ian*' 
especially  the  Milesian  Histiaeus,  were  not  induced  to  preserve 
the  bridge  by  any  honourable  reluctance  to  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  but  simply  by  selfish  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  unpopular  dominion.  And  we  may  remark  that 
the  real  character  of  this  impelling  motive,  as  well  as  the  delibera- 
tion accompanying  it,  may  be  assumed  as  resting  upon  very  good 
evidence,  since  we  are  now  arrived  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Milesian  historian  Hekataeus,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Ionic  revolt  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  personally  engaged  in  this  expedition.  He  will  be  found 
reviewing  with  prudence  and  sobriety  the  chances  of  that  unfor- 
tunate revolt,  and  distrusting  its  success  from  the  beginning; 
while  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  will  appear  on  the  same  occasion  as  the 
fomenter  of  it,  in  order  to  procure  his  release  from  an  honourable 
detention  at  Susa  near  the  person  of  Darius.  The  selfishness  of  this 
despot,  having  deprived  his  countrymen  of  that  real  and  favourable 

»  Herodot.  it.  137-139.  *  Herodot.  iv.  140-141. 
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chance  of  emancipation  which  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would 
have  opened  to  them,  threw  them  into  revolt  a  few  years  afterwards 
against  the  entire  and  unembarrassed  force  of  the  Persian  king  and 
empire. 

Extricated  from  the  perils  of  Scythian  warfare,  Darius  marched 
southward  from  the  Danube  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  crossed  from  Sestus  into  Asia.  He  left  however  a  con- 
conquestof  siderable  army  in  Europe,  under  the  command  of  Mega- 
uie^raiLis  bazus,  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  Ferinthus 
riwsiry?*  on  the  Propontis  made  a  brave  resistance,1  but  was  at 
£S57iJ2?*  length  subdued ;  after  which  all  the  Thracian  tribes,  and 
S^iTtoHii-  a^  the  Grecian  colonies  between  the  Hellespont  and  the 
titeus.  Stryraon,  were  forced  to  submit,  giving  earth  and  water, 

and  becoming  subject  to  tribute.2  Near  the  lower  Strymon  was 
the  Edonian  town  of  Myrkinus,  which  Darius  ordered  to  be  made 
over  to  Histiaeus  of  Miletus ;  for  both  this  Milesian,  and  Koes  of 
Mitylene,  had  been  desired  by  the  Persian  king  to  name  their  own 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  him  on  the  passage  over  the  Danube.8 
Koes  requested  that  he  might  be  constituted  despot  of  Mitylene, 
which  was  accomplished  by  Persian  authority ;  but  Histiaeus  soli- 
cited that  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  might  be  given  to  him  for 
the  foundation  of  a  colony.  As  soon  as  the  Persian  conquests 
extended  thus  far,  the  site  in  question  was  presented  to  Histiaeus, 
who  entered  actively  upon  his  new  schema  We  shall  find  the  ter- 
ritory near  Myrkinus  eminent  hereafter  as  the  site  of  Amphipolis ; 
it  offered  great  temptation  to  settlers,  as  fertile,  well-wooded,  con- 
venient for  maritime  commerce,  and  near  to  auriferous  and  argen- 
tiferous mountains.4 

It  seems  however  that  the  Persian  dominion  in  Thrace  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
aggression  of  Darius,  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  are  even  said  to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  pro- 
posing a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Persia,  from  different  sides,  by 
Spartans  and  Scythians.  The  Athenian  Miltiades,  who  was  despot 
or  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  was  forced  to  quit  it  for  some  time, 
and  Herodotus  ascribes  his  retirement  to  the  incursion  of  these 
Nomads.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  the  historian 
has  misconceived  the  real  cause  of  such  retirement.  Miltiades 
could  not  remain  in  the  Chersonese  after  he  had  incurred  the  deadly 


1  Herodot.  iv.  U.J,  144,  v.  1,  2.  I      8  Herodot.  v.  11. 

a  Herodot.  v.  2.  4  Herodot.  v.  23. 
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enmity  of  Darius  by  exhorting  the  Ionians  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube.1 


1  Herodot.  vi.  40-84.  That  Miltiades 
could  have  remained  in  the  Chersonese 
undisturbed,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius 
and  the  Ionic  revolt  (when  the  Persians 
were  complete  masters  of  those  regions, 
and  when  Otanes  was  punishing  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  for  evasion 
of  service  under  Darius),  after  he  had 
declared  so  pointedly  against  the  Per- 
sians on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  king  and  army — appears  to  me,  as 
it  does  to  Dr.  Thirl  wall  (History  of  Gr. 
vol.  ii.  App.  ii.  p.  486,  ch.  xiv.  p.  226- 
249),  eminently  improbable.  So  for- 
cibly does  Dr.  Thirl  wall  feel  the  diffi- 
culty, that  he  suspects  the  reported 
conduct  and  exhortations  of  Miltiades 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  to  have 
been  a  falsehood,  fabricated  by  Miltiades 
himself  twenty  years  afterwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  popularity  at  Athens 
during  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 

I  cannot  think  this  hypothesis  admis- 
sible^ It  directly  contradicts  Herodo- 
tus on  a  matter  of  fact  very  conspicuous, 
and  upon  which  good  means  of  informa- 
tion seem  to  have  been  within  his  reach. 
I  have  already  observed  that  the  his- 
torian Hekatecus  must  have  possessed 
personal  knowledge  of  all  the  relations 
between  the  Ionians  and  Darius,  and 
that  he  very  probably  may  have  been 
even  present  at  the  bridge  :  all  the 
information  given  by  Hekatoeus  upon 
these  points  would  be  open  to  the  in- 
quiries of  Herodotus.  The  imbounded 
gratitude  of  Darius  towards  Histiseus 
shows  that  some  one  or  more  of  the 
Ionic  despots  present  at  the  bridge  must 
have  powerfully  enforced  the  expe- 
diency of  breaking  it  down.  That  the 
name  of  the  despot  who  stood  forward 
as  chief  mover  of  this  resolution  should 
have  been  forgotten  and  not  mentioned 
at  the  time,  is  highly  improbable ;  yet 
such  must  have  been  the  case,  if  a 
fabrication  by  Miltiades  twenty  years 
afterwards  could  successfully  fill  up  the 
blank  with  his  own  name.  The  two 
most  prominent  matters  talked  of,  after 
the  retreat  of  Darius,  in  reference  to 
the  bridge,  would  probably  be  the 
name*  of  the  leader  who  urged  its  de- 
struction, and  the  name  of  Ilistiaeus 
who  preserved  it;  indeed  the  mere  fact 
of  the  miscliievous  influence  exercised 
by    the    latter    afterwards,     would    be 


pretty  sure  to  keep  these  points  of  the 
case  in  full  view. 

There  are  means  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  case,  I  think,  without 
contradicting  Herodotus  on  any  matter 
of  fact  important  and  conspicuous,  or 
indeed  on  any  matter  of  fact  whatever. 
We  see  by  vi.  40,  that  Miltiades  did 
quit  the  Chersonese  between  the  close  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  and 
the  Ionic  revolt;  Herodotus  indeed  tells 
us  that  he  quitted  it  in  consequence  of 
an  incursion  of  the  Scythians.  Now 
without  denying  the  fact  of  such  an 
incursion,  S  we  may  well  suppose  the 
historian  to  have  been  mistaken  in  as- 
signing it  as  the  cause  of  the  flight  of 
Miltiades.  The  latter  was  prevented 
from  living  in  the  Chersonese  contin- 
uously, during  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Scythia  and  the 
Ionic  revolt,  by  fear  of  Persian  enmity : 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  never  there  at  all,  but  his  resi- 
dence there  must  have  been  interrupted 
and  insecure.  The  chronological  data 
in  Herodot.  vi.  40  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure and  perplexing;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  supposition  which  I  suggest 
introduces  a  plausible  coherence  into 
the  series  of  historical  facts,  with  the 
slightest  possible  contradiction  to  our 
capital  witness. 

The  only  achievement  of  Miltiades, 
between  the  .affair  on  the  Danube  and 
his  return  to  Athens  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  is  the  conquest  of 
Lemnos;  and  that  must  have  taken  place 
evidently  while  the  Persians  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Ionic  revolt  (between  502- 
494  n.c).  There  is  nothing  in  his  re- 
corded deeds  inconsistent  with  the  be- 
lief, therefore,  that  between  515-502  B.C. 
he  may  not  have  resided  in  the  Cher- 
sonese at  all,  or  at  least  not  for  very 
long  together:  and  the  statement  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  quitted  it 
immediately  after  the  return  from 
Scythia,  from  fear  of  the  Persians,  may 
be  substantially  true.  Dr.  Thirlwall 
observes  (p.  487) — "As  little  would  it 
appear  that  when  the  Scythians  invaded 
the  Chersonese,  Miltiades  was  conscious 
of  having  endeavoured  to  render  them 
an  important  service.  He  flies  before 
them,  though  he  had  been  so  secure 
while  the  Persian  arms  were  in  his 
neighbourhood."  He  has  here  put  his 
finger  ou  what  I  believe  to  be  the  error 
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The  conquests  of  Megabazus  did  not  stop  at  the  western  bank 
of  the  Strymoa     He  carried  his  arms  across  that  river, 

Macedonians  •         ,\       -n  •  -i         i  .,      1f         j 

and  iw  conquenng  the  raeonians,  and  reducing  the  Macedonians 
qiiemi  by  under  Amyntas  to  tribute.  A  considerable  number  of 
ega  us.  ^e  pggQniang  were  transported  across  into  Asia,  by  ex- 
press order  of  Darius ;  whose  fancy  had  been  struck  by  seeing  at 
Sardis  a  beautiful  Paeonian  woman  carrying  a  vessel  on  her  head, 
leading  a  horse  to  water,  and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same  time. 
This  woman  had  been  brought  over  (we  are  told)  by  her  two 
brothers  Pigres  and  Mantyes  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  Great  King.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  be 
constituted  despots  of  their  countrymen ;  and  we  may  presume 
that  their  scheme  succeeded,  for  such  part  of  the  Paeonians  as 
Megabazus  could  subdue  were  conveyed  across  to  Asia  and  planted 
in  some  villages  in  Phrygia.  Such  violent  transportations  of  inha- 
bitants were  in  the  genius  of  the  Persian  government.1 

From  the  Paeonian  lake  Prasias,  seven  eminent  Persians  were 
insolence  sent  as  envoys  into  Macedonia,  to  whom  Amyntas  readily 
S? ttap?"  gave  the  required  token  of  submission,  inviting  them  to 
iBnaMa^oy8  a  splendid  banquet.  When  exhilarated  with  wine,  they 
donia.  demanded  to  see  the  women  of  the  regal  family,  who,  being 

accordingly  introduced,  were  rudely  dealt  with  by  the  strangers: 
at  length  the  son  of  Amyntas,  Alexander,  resented  the  insult,  and 
exacted  for  it  a  signal  vengeance.  Dismissing  the  women  under 
pretence  that  they  should  return  after  a  bath,  he  brought  back  in 
their  place  youths  in  female  attire,  armed  with  daggers.  Presently 
the  Persians,  proceeding  to  repeat  their  caresses,  were  all  put  to 
death.  Their  retinue,  and  the  splendid  carriages  and  equipment 
which  they  had  brought,  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  tidings  reaching  the  Persian  army.  And  when  Bubares, 
another  eminent  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  institute 
researches,  Alexander  contrived  to  hush  up  the  proceeding  by  large 
bribes,  and  by  giving  him  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.8 


of  Herodotus  —  the  supposition  that 
Hiltiadds  fled  from  the  Chersonese  to 
avoid  the  Scythians,  whereas  he  really 
left  it  to  avoid  the  Persians. 

The  story  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591), 
that  Darius  caused  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  to  be 
burnt  down,  in  order  to  hinder  them 
from  affording  means  of  transport  to 
the  Scythians  into  Asia,  seems  to  me 
highly  improbable.  These  towns  appear 
in    their    ordinary    condition,   Abydua 


among  them,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  a  few  years  afterwards  (Herodot. 
v.  117). 

1  Herodot.  v.  13-16.  Nikolaua  Da- 
maskenus  (Fragm.  p.  36,  ed.  Orell.) 
tells  a  similar  story  about  the  means 
by  which  a  Mysian  woman  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes. 
Such  repetition  of  a  striking  story,  in 
reference  to  different  people  and  times, 
has  many  parallels  in  ancient  history. 

2  Herodot.  v.  20,  21. 
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Meanwhile  Megabazus  crossed  over  into  Asia,  carrying  with 
him    the   Paeonians  from  the   river  Strymon.     Having  matteus 
become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Histiaeus  with  his  new  JSS^roU» 
city  of  Myrkinus,  he  communicated  his  apprehensions  to  SyrSmia 
Darius ;  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  for  Histiaeus,  J^JsiSJ him 
retaining  him  about  his  person,  and  carrying  him  to  Susa  ,nt0  AaU- 
as  counsellor  and  friend,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  but  with  the 
secret  intention  of  never  letting  him  revisit  Asia  Minor.    The  fears 
of  the  Persian  general  were  probably  not  unreasonable ;  but  this 
detention  of  Histiaeus  at  Susa  became  in  the  sequel  an  important 
event1 

On  departing  for  his  capital,  Darius  nominated  his  brother  Arta- 
phernes  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes  general  of  the  forces  otanfts  Per- 
on  the  coast  in  place  of  Megabazus.     The  new  general  J^^hS? 
dealt  very  severely  with  various  towns  near  the  Propontis,  beSnquers 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  evaded  their  duty  in  the  ^£j!£. 
late  Scythian  expedition,  and  had  even  harassed  the  army  jJJJJJJ* 
of  Darius  in  its  retreat.     He  took  Byzantium  and  Chal-  Imbro«. &c- 
kedon,  as  well  as  Antandrus  in   the  Troad,   and   Lamponium. 
With  the  aid  of  a  fleet  from  Lesbos,  he  achieved  a  new  conquest — 
the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a 
Pelasgic  population,  seemingly  without  any  Greek  inhabitants  at 
all.     These  Pelasgi  were  of  cruel  and  piratical  character,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  the  legends  respecting  them ;  Lemnian 
misdeeds  being  cited  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  atrocities.2 
They  were  distinguished  also  for  ancient  worship  of  Hephaestus, 
together  with  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  the  Kabeiri,  and  even  human 
sacrifices  to  their  Great  Goddess.     In  their  two  cities — Hephaestias 
on  the  east  of  the  island  and  Myrina  on  the  west — they  held  out 
bravely  against  Otanes,  and  did  not  submit  until  they  had  under- 
gone long  and  severe  hardship.     Lykaretus,  brother  of  that  Maean- 
drius  whom  we  have   already  noticed  as  despot  of  Samos,  was 
named  governor  of  Lemnos ;  but  he  soon  after  died.3    It  is  pro- 


1  Herodot.  v.  23,  24. 

2  Herodot. vi.  138.  JEachyl.  Choflphor. 
632;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Arjfivos. 

The  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  the 
Kabeiri  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Pherekydds  (ap. 
Strabo.  x.  p.  472) :  compare  Photius,  v. 
Kd0<ipoi,  and  the  remarkable  description 
of  the  periodical  Lemnian  solemnity  in 
Philo8tratus  (Heroi.  p.  740). 

The  volcanic  mountain  Mosychlus,  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  island, 


was  still  burning  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  (Antimach.  Fragment,  xviii.  p.  103, 
Diintzer  Epicc.  Grace.  Fragm.) 

Welcker's  Dissertation  (Die  iEschy- 
lische  Trilogie,  p.  248  seqq.)  enlarges 
much  upon  the  Lemnian  and  Samothra- 
cian  worship. 

8  Herodot.  v.  26,  27.  The  twenty, 
seventh  chapter  is  extremely  perplex- 
ing. As  the  text  reads  at  present,  we 
ought  to  make  Lykardtus  the  sub- 
ject of  certain  predications  which  yet 
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bable  that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  was  greatly 
enfeebled  during  this  struggle,  and  we  even  hear  that  their  king 
Hermon  voluntarily  emigrated  from  fear  of  Darius.1 

Leranos  and  Imbros  thus  became  Persian  possessions,  held  by  a 
Lemnos  and  subordinate  prince  as  tributary.  A  few  years  afterwards 
tSSu^&e  their  l°t  was  again  changed — they  passed  into  the  hands 
ind  miT*  °f  Athens,  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and 
uadGs.  frggh  Athenian  settlers  introduced.  They  were  conquered 
by  Miltiades  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  from  Elaeus  at  the 
south  of  that  peninsula  to  Lemnos  being  within  one  day's  sail  with 
a  north  wind.  The  Hephaestieans  abandoned  their  city  and  evacu- 
ated the  island  with  little  resistance ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Myrina 
stood  a  siege,9  and  were  not  expelled  without  difficulty :  both  of 
them  found  abodes  in  Thrace,  on  and  near  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Athos.  Both  these  islands,  together  with  that  of  Skyros  (which 
was  not  taken  until  after  the  invasion  of  Xerxes),  remained  con- 
nected with  Athens  in  a  manner  peculiarly  intimate.  At  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  (387  b.c.) — which  guaranteed  universal  autonomy 
to  every  Grecian  city,  great  and  small — they  were  specially  reserved, 
and  considered  as  united  with  Athens.3  The  property  in  their  soil 
was  held  by  men  who,  without  losing  their,  Athenian  citizenship, 
became  Lemnian  Kleruchs,  and  as  such  were  classified  apart  among 
the  military  force  of  the  state ;  while  absence  in  Lemnos  or  Imbros 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  delay  before  the 
courts  of  justice,  so  as  to  escape  the  penalties  of  contumacy  or 
departure  from  the  country.4  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
number  of  poor  Athenian  citizens  were  provided  with  lots  of  land 


seem  properly  referable  to  (Hands.  We 
must  consider  the  words  from  Of  ply 
5^  Ai}fiyioi — down  to  TeX«wr$ — as  paren- 
thetical. This  is  awkward  ;  but  it 
seems  the  least  difficulty  in  the  case, 
and  the  commentators  are  driven  to 
adopt  it. 

1  Zenob.  Proverb,  iii.  85. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  140.  Charax  ap.  Ste- 
phan.  Byz.  v.  'H<pcuar(a. 

3  Xenophon.  Hellen.  v.  1,  31.  Com- 
pare Plato,  Menexenus,  c.  17,  p.  245, 
where  the  words  fifiertpcu  hucoliciai  doubt- 
less mean  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros. 

4  Thucyd.  iv.  28,  v.  8,  vii.  57;  Phy- 
larchus  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  255;  D6- 
mosthen.  Philippic.  1.  c.  12.  p.  17,  R. : 
compare  the  Inscription  No.  1686  in 
the  collection  of  Boeckh,  with  his  re- 
marks, p.  297. 

About  the  stratagems  resorted  to  be- 


fore the  Athenian  Dikastery  to  procure 
delay  by  pretended  absence  in  Lemnos 
or  Skyros,  see  Iseeus,  Or.  vi.  p.  58  (p. 
80  Bek.) ;  Pollux,  viii.  7,  81 :  Hesych. 
v.  "lfi$pios  ;  Suidas,  v.  Ariitvla  &Ikt)  : 
compare  also  Carl  Rhode,  Res  Lemnicse, 
p.  50  (Wratislaw  1829). 

It  seems  as  if  (Is  Arjpvov  v\<7v  had 
come  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  at 
Athens  for  getting  out  of  the  way — 
evading  the  performance  of  duty :  this 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Ddmosthcnes, 
Philipp.  1.  c.  9.  p.  14.  AAA*  tls  fiky 
Arjftvov  rby  wop*  {ffi&v  XmrapX0V  '**  *\uy, 
rS>y  8*  forty  r&v  rrjs  v6\(o>s  tcrrffjuiray 
kyoovi^ofiivoiv  M(v4\aoy  imrapx*iv* 

From  the  passage  of  Ibsbub  above 
alluded  to,  which  Rhode  seems  to  me 
to  construe  incorrectly,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  legal  cormubium  between 
Athenian  citizens  and  Lemnian  women. 
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in  these  islands,  though  we  have  no  direct  information  of  the  fact, 
and  are  even  obliged  to  guess  the  precise  time  at  which  Miltiades 
made  the  conquest  Herodotus,  according  to  his  usual  manner, 
connects  the  conquest  with  an  ancient  oracle,  and  represents  it  as 
the  retribution  for  ancient  legendary  crime  committed  by  certain 
Pelasgi,  who,  many  centuries  before,  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Athenians  from  Attica,  and  had  retired  to  Lemnos.  Full  of  this 
legend,  he  tells  us  nothing  about  the  proximate  causes  or  circum- 
stances of  the  conquest,  which  must  probably  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the.  efforts  of  Athens  jointly  with  Miltiades  from  the 
Chersonese,  during  the  period  that  the  Persians  were  occupied  in 
quelling  the  Ionic  revolt,  between  502-494  b*c. — since  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  Miltiades  would  have  ventured  thus  to  attack 
a  Persian  possession  during  the  time  that  the  satraps  had  their 
hands  free.  The  acquisition  was  probably  facilitated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  had  been  weakened,  as 
well  by  their  former  resistance  to  the  Persian  Otanes,  as  by  some 
years  passed  under  the  deputy  of  a  Persian  satrap. 

In  mentioning  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  by  the  Athenians  and 
Miltiades,  I  have  anticipated  a  little  on  the  course  of  events, 
because  that  conquest — though  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with  the 
Ionic  revolt  (which  will  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapter), 
and  indirectly  caused  by  it  in  so  far  as  it  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Persians — lies  entirely  apart  from  the  operations  of  the  revolted 
lonians.  When  Miltiades  was  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the 
Persians,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  his  fame,  derived 
from  having  subdued  Lemnos,1  contributed  both  to  neutralize  the 
enmity  which  he  had  incurred  as  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  and 
to  procure  his  election  as  one  of  the  ten  generals  for  the  year  of 
the  Marathonian  combat. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  136. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 


IONIC  REVOLT. 


Hitherto  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  has  flowed  in  a  stream 
distinct  from  that  of  the  European  Greeks.  The  present  chapter 
will  mark  the  period  of  confluence  between  the  two. 

At  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Susa, 

carrying  with  him  the  Milesian  Histiseus,  he  left  Arta- 

rie«  Hisuaus  phernes  his  brother  as  satrap  of  Sardis,  invested  with  the 

to  Susa.  .  • 

supreme  command  of  Western  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian 
cities  on  the  coast,  comprehended  under  his  satrapy,  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  governed  by  native  despots  in  each ;  and  Miletus 
especially,  in  the  absence  of  Histiaeus,  was  ruled  by  his  son-in-law 
Aristagoras.  That  city  was  now  in  the  height  of  power  and  pros- 
perity— in  every  respect  the  leading  city  of  Ionia.  The  return  of 
Darius  to  Susa  may  be  placed  seemingly  about  512  b.c,  from 
which  time  forward  the  state  of  things  above  described  continued, 
without  disturbance,  for  eight  or  ten  years — "  a  respite  from  suffer- 
ing," to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  the  historian.1 

It  was  about  the  year  506  B.C.  that  the  exiled  Athenian  despot 
Hippias,  after  having  been  repelled  from  Sparta  by  the  unanimous 


1  Herodot.  v.  27.  Meri  8e  oh  voWbv 
XP&vov,  &vto)s  KtucStv  ^v— -or  Averts  kokSov 
— if  the  conjecture  of  some  critics  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Clinton,  with  Larcher 
and  others  (see  Fasti  Hellen.  App.  18. 
p.  314),  construe  this  passage  as  if  the 
comma  were  to  be  placed  after  fieri  5«, 
bo  that  the  historian  would  be  made  to 
affirm  that  the  period  of  repose  lasted 
only  a  short  time.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  comma  ought  rather  to  be 
placed  after  xp^yov,  au(l  that  the  "  short 
time"  refers  to  those  evils  which  the 
historian  had  been  describing  before. 
There  must  have  been  an  interval  of 
eight  years  at  least,  if  not  of  ten  years, 
between  the  events  which  the  historian 
had  been  describing  (the  evils  inflicted 
by  the  attacks  of  Otands)  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Ionic  revolt;  which  latter 
event  no  one  places  earlier  than  504  b.c, 


though  some  prefer  502   B.C.,   others 
even  500  B.C. 

If  indeed  we  admitted  with  Wessel- 
ing  (ad  Herodot.  vi.  40;  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton seems  inclined  towards  the  same 
opinion,  see  p.  314  ut  sup.)  that  the 
Scythian  expedition  is  to  be  placed  in 
508-507  B.C.,  then  indeed  the  interval 
between  the  campaign  of  Otanes  and 
the  Ionic  revolt  would  be  contracted 
into  one  or  two  years.  But  I  have 
already  observed  that  I  cannot  think 
508  b.c.  a  correct  date  for  the  Scythian 
expedition :  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to 
about  515  b.c.  Nor  do  I  know  what 
reason  there  is  for  determining  the  date 
as  Wesseling  does,  except  this  very 
phrase  ob  jroXXhv  x/x^ov,  which  is,  on 
every  supposition,  exceedingly  vague, 
and  which  he  appears  to  me  not  to  have 
construed  in  the  best  way. 
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refusal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  to  take  part  in  his  cause, 
presented  himself  from  Sigeium  as  a  petitioner  to  Arta-  Application 
phernes  at  Sardis.  He  now  doubtless  found  the  benefit  teh^HTpplas 
of  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  for  his  daughter  n&^raper" 
with  the  despot  iEantides  of  Lampsakus,  whose  favour  ofSardta- 
with  Darius  would  stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  made  pressing 
representations  to  the  satrap,  with  a  view  of  procuring  restoration 
to  Athens,  on  condition  of  holding  it  under  Persian  dominion ;  and 
Artaphernes  was  prepared,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  aid  him  in 
this  design.  So  thoroughly  had  he  resolved  on  espousing  actively 
the  cause  of  Hippias,  that  when  the  Athenians  despatched  envoys 
to  Sardis,  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city  against  its  exiled  pre- 
tender, he  returned  to  them  an  answer  not  merely  of  denial,  but  of 
menace — bidding  them  receive  Hippias  back  again,  if  they  looked 
for  safety.1  Such  a  reply  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  so  it  was  construed  at  Athens.  It  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
satrap  was  even  then  revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition  against 
Attica,  in  conjunction  with  Hippias ;  but  fortunately  for  the  Athe- 
nians, other  projects  and  necessities  intervened  to  postpone  for 
several  years  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 

Of  these  new  projects,  the  first  was  that  of  conquering  the  island 
of  Naxos.     Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Hippias,  the  insti-  About 
gation  arose  from  Naxian  exiles — a  rich  oligarchy  which  603  B,°- 
had  been  expelled  by  a  rising  of  the  people.     This  island,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  was  as  yet  independent  of  the  state  of  the 
Persians.8     It  was  wealthy,  prosperous,  possessing  a  large  SlSl? 
population  both  of  freemen  and  slaves,  and  defended  as  HeVioHdt" 
well  by  armed  ships  as  by  a  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  Artsu^oras 
infantry.     The  exiles  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  ofMil^ua. 
saw  that  he  could  turn  them  into  instruments  of  dominion  for  him- 
self in  the  island,  provided  he  could  induce  Artaphernes  to  embark 
in  the  project  along  with  him — his  own  force  not  being  adequate 
by  itself.     Accordingly  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  laid  his  project 
before  the  satrap,  intimating  that  as  soon  as  the  exiles  should  land 
with   a  powerful   support,   Naxos  would  be  reduced  with  little 
trouble :  that  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Paros,  Andros,  Tenos, 

1  Herodot.  v.  96.     'O  3i  'Aprcupdovris  <  nitat.  c.  21.  p.  859).     I  confess  that  I 


Ik4\*v4  <T<p<a$  ti  $ov\olaro    <r6oi    ttvai 
Kara&tK*<r6ai  6wi<ra>  rhv  'Iim-frf*. 

3  Herodot.  v.  31.  Plutarch  says  that 
Lygdamis,  established  as  despot  at 
Kaxos  by  Peisistrntus  (Herodot.  i.  64), 
was  expelled  from  this  post  by  the 
Lacedaemonians    (De    Herodot.    Malig- 

VOL.  III.  R 


do  not  place  much  confidence  in  the 
statements  of  that  treatise  as  to  the 
many  despot3  expelled  by  Sparta  : 
we  neither  know  the  source  from 
whence  Plutarch  borrowed  them,  nor 
any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them. 
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and  the  other  Cyclades,  could  not  long  hold  out  after  the  conquest 
of  Naxos,  nor  even  the  large  and  valuable  island  of  Euboea.  He 
himself  engaged,  if  a  fleet  of  100  ships  were  granted  to  him,  to 
accomplish  all  these  conquests  for  the  Great  King,  and  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  armament  besides.  Artaphernes  entertained  the 
proposition  with  eagerness,  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  promised 
him  in  the  ensuing  spring  200  ships  instead  of  100.  Messengers 
despatched  to  Susa  having  brought  back  the  ready  consent  of 
Darius,  a  large  armament  was  forthwith  equipped  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  Megabates,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Aristagoras — composed  both  of  Persians  and  of  all  the  tributaries 
near  the  coast.1 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  the  Naxian  exiles  set  sail  from 
Expedition  Miletus,  giving  out  that  they  were  going  to  the  Helles- 
5£xll«lun.  Von^ :  on  reaching  Chios,  they  waited  in  its  western  har- 
dc -rukra  i>y    hour  0f  Kaukasa  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry  them  straight 

Aristagoras  .    .  .         -    .         ° 

with  tbe        across  to  Naxos.     No  suspicion  was  entertained  in  that 

assistance  of  * 

ArtaphcrnGs  island  of  its  real  purpose,  nor  was  any  preparation  made 
for  resistance ;  so  that  the  success  of  Aristagoras  would 
have  been  complete,  had  it  not  been  defeated  by  an  untoward  inci- 
dent ending  in  dispute.  Megabates,  with  a  solicitude  which  we 
are  surprised  to  discern  in  a  Persian  general,  personally  made  the 
tour  of  his  fleet,  to  see  that  every  ship  was  under  proper  watch. 
He  discovered  a  ship  from  Myndus  (an  Asiatic  Dorian  city  near 
Halikarnassus)  left  without  a  single  man  on  board.  Incensed  at 
such  neglect,  he  called  before  him  Skylax,  the  commander  of  the 
ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  his  head  projecting 
outwards  through  one  of  the  apertures  for  oars  in  the  ship's  side. 
Skylax  was  a  guest  and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  who  on  hearing  of 
this  punishment,  interceded  with  Megabates  for  his  release ;  but 
finding  the  request  refused,  took  upon  him  to  release  the  prisoner 
himself.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  remonstrance  of 
Megabates  with  disdain,  reminding  him  that  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Artaphernes,  he  was  only  second — himself  (Arista- 
goras) being  first.  The  pride  of  Megabates  could  not  endure  such 
its  failure,  treatment :  as  soon  as  night  arrived,  he  sent  a  private  in- 
pu?pUtetwccn  timation  to  Naxos  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet,  warning  the 
an? uio>rM  islanders  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  warning  thus  for- 
ncmiMera.  tunately  received  was  turned  by  the  Naxians  to  the  best 
bate*.  account     They  carried  in  their  property,  laid  up  stores, 

and  made  every  preparation  for  a  siege,  so  that  when  the  fleet,  proba- 

1  Herodot.  v.  30,  31. 
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bly  delayed  by  the  dispute  between  its  leaders,  at  length  arrived,  it 
was  met  by  a  stout  resistance,  remained  on  the  island  for  four 
months  in  prosecution  of  an  unavailing  siege,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  without  accomplishing  anything  beyond  the  erection  of  a 
fort,  as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian  exiles.  After  a  large  cost  incurred, 
not  only  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  Aristagoras  himself,  the 
unsuccessful  armament  was  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  Ionia.1 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  threatened  Aristagoras  with  entire 
ruin.     He  had  incensed  Megabates,  deceived  Artaphernes,  and 
incurred  an  obligation,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  discharge,  of 
indemnifying  the  latter  for  the  costs  of  the  fleet     He  auito  of 
began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  scheme  of  revolting  from  -tafSter? 
Persia,  and  it  so  happened  that  there  arrived  nearly  at  vdu^SiSt 
the  same  moment  a  messenger  from  his  father-in-law  Sjjtuinio 
Histiaeus,  who  was  detained  at  the  court  of  Susa,  secretly  effec?™m 
instigating  him  to  this  very  resolution.     Not  knowing  IIUt,a,us- 
whom  to  trust  with  this  dangerous  message,  Histiaeus  had  caused 
the  head  of  a  faithful  slave  to  be  shaved — branded  upon  it  the 
words  necessary — and  then  despatched  him,  so  soon  as  his  hair  had 
grown,  to  MilStus,  with  a  verbal  intimation  to  Aristagoras  that  his 
head  was  to  be  again  shaved  and  examined.8     Histiaeus  sought  to 
provoke  this  perilous  rising,  simply  as  a  means  of  procuring  his 
own  release  from  Susa,  and  in  the  calculation  that  Darius  would 
send  him  down  to  the  coast  to  re-establish  order.     His  message, 
arriving  at  so  critical  a  moment,  determined  the  faltering  resolution 
of  Aristagoras,  who  convened  his  principal  partisans  at  Miletus, 
and  laid  before  them  the  formidable  project  of  revolt.     All  of  them 
approved  it,  with  one  remarkable  exception — the  historian  Hekataeus 
of  Miletus ;  who  opposed  it  as  altogether  ruinous,  and  contended 
that  the  power  of  Darius  was  too  vast  to  leave  them  any  prospect 
of  success.     When  he  found  direct  opposition  fruitless,  he  next 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing  the  large  treasures  in 
the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  revolt     By  this  means  alone  (he  said)  could  the 
Milesians,  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  their  own  force 
alone,  hope  to  become  masters  at  sea — while,  if  they  did  not  take 
these  treasures,  the  victorious  enemy  assuredly  would.     Neither  of 
these  recommendations,  both  of  them  indicating  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight in  the  proposer,  were  listened  to.     Probably  the  seizure  of 
the  treasures — though  highly  useful  for  the  impending  struggle, 

1  Herodot.  v.  34,  35. 

8  Herodot.  v.  35:  compare  Polyicn.  i.  24,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  N.  A.  xviL  9. 
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and  though  in  the  end  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as 
Hekataeus  anticipated — would  have  been  insupportable  to  the  pious 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  would  thus  have  proved  more  injurious 
than  beneficial : l  perhaps  indeed  Hekataeus  himself  may  have  urged 
it  with  the  indirect  view  of  stifling  the  whole  project.  We  may 
remark  that  he  seems  to  have  argued  the  question  as  if  Miletus 
were  to  stand  alone  in  the  revolt ;  not  anticipating,  as  indeed  no 
prudent  man  could  then  anticipate,  that  the  Ionic  cities  generally 
would  follow  the  example. 

Aristagoras  and  his  friends  resolved  forthwith  to  revolt.  Their 
Revolt  of  first  step  was  to  conciliate  popular  favour  throughout 
•nd8th!°M*  Asiatic  Greece  by  putting  down  the  despots  in  all  the 
£spotataAe  various  cities — the  instruments  not  less  than  the  supports 
dJJw^d*  °f  Persian  ascendency,  as  Histiaeus  had  well  argued  at 
Belzed-  the  bridge  of  the  Danube.     The  opportunity  was  favour- 

able for  striking  this  blow  at  once  on  a  considerable  scale.  For 
4the  fleet,  recently  employed  at  Naxos,  had  not  yet  dispersed,  but 
was  still  assembled  at  Myus,  with  many  of  the  despots  present  at 
the  head  of  their  ships.  Accordingly  latragoras  was  despatched 
from  Miletus,  at  once  to  seize  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  and  to 
stir  up  the  soldiers  to  revolt.  This  decisive  proceeding  was  the 
first  manifesto  against  Darius.  latragoras  was  successful:  the 
fleet  went  along  with  him,  and  many  of  the  despots  fell  into  his 
hands — among  them  Histiaeus  (a  second  person  so  named)  of  Ter- 
mera,  Oliatus  of  Mylasa  (both  Karians),2  K6£s  of  Mitylene,  and 
Aristagoras  (also  a  second  person  so  named)  of  Kyme.  At  the 
same  time  the  Milesian  Aristagoras  himself,  while  he  formally  pro- 
claimed revolt  against  Darius,  and  invited  the  Milesians  to  follow 
him,  laid  down  his  own  authority,  and  affected  to  place  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Throughout  most  of  the  towns 
of  Asiatic  Greece,  insular  and  continental,  a  similar  revolution  was 
brought  about ;  the  despots  were  expelled,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
citizens  were  thus  warmly  interested  in  the  revolt.  Such  of  these 
despots  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aristagoras  were  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  their  former  subjects,  by  whom  they  were  for  the  most 
part  quietly  dismissed,  and  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  active 
auxiliaries  to  the  Persians.  To  this  treatment  the  only  exception 
mentioned  is   Koes,  who  was   stoned  to   death   by  the   Mityle- 


naeans.' 


1  Herodot.  v.  36. 

8  Compare  Herodotus,  v.  121  and  vii. 
98.    Oliatus  was  son  of  IbanOlis,  as  was 


also   the    Mylasian   Herakleidte    men- 
tioned in  v.  121. 
8  Herodot.  v.  36,  37.  ri.  9. 
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By  these  first  successful  steps  the  Ionic  revolt  was  made  to 
assume  an  extensive  and  formidable  character ;  much  „  A    , 

.  ,      Extension  of 

more  so,  probably,  than  the  prudent  Hekataeus  had  anti-  the  revolt 
cipated  as  practicable.     The  naval  force  of  the  Persians  Asiatic 
in  the  iEgean  was  at  once  taken  away  from  them,  and  Arisugonu 
passed  to   their   opponents,  who  were  thus   completely  licit  aid  from 
masters  of  the  sea ;  and  would  in  fact  have  remained  so,    parUl* 
if  a  second  naval  force  had  not  been  brought  up  against  them  from 
Phenicia — a  proceeding  never  before  resorted  to,  and  perhaps  at 
that  time  not  looked  for. 

Having  exhorted  all  the  revolted  tbwns  to  name  their  generals 
and  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  Aristagoras  crossed 
the  ^Egean  to  obtain  assistance  from  Sparta,  then  under  the 
government  of  king  Kleomenes ;  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
"  holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen  tablet,  wherein  was  engraved  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  earth,  with  the  whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers." 
Probably  this  was  the  first  map  or  plan  which  had  ever  been  seen 
at  Sparta,  and  so  profound  was  the  impression  which  it  made,  that 
it  was  remembered  there  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.1  Having 
emphatically  entreated  the  Spartans  to  step  forth  in  aid  of  their 
Ionic  brethren,  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  freedom, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  wealth  and  abundance  (gold,  silver, 
brass,  vestments,  cattle  and  slaves),  together  with  the  ineffective 
weapons  and  warfare,  of  the  Asiatics.  Such  enemies  as  the  latter 
(he  said)  could  be  at  once  put  down,  and  their  wealth  appropriated, 
by  military  training  such  as  that  of  the  Spartans — whose  long 
spear,  brazen  helmet  and  breastplate,  and  ample  shield,  enabled 
them  to  despise  the  bow,  the  short  javelin,  the  light  wicker  target, 
the  turban  and  trowsers,  of  a  Persian.8     He  then  traced  out  on 


1  Herodot.  v.  49.    T£  3^  (KA€o/i«V€i) 
4s  \6yovs  $1*,  its  AaKctiaifiovioi  A.«- 

awdffiis  vtplo&os  4v€TCTfir)TOy  iced  O&Kcuraa 
r«  vatra  feat  vorafiol  vdvrcs. 

The  earliest  map  of  which  mention  is 
made  was  prepared  by  Anaximander  in 


think  it  probable :  the  passage  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iv.  279)  with  the 
Scholia  to  it,  which  is  cited  as  evidence, 
appears  to  me  unworthy  of  attention. 

Among  the  Roman  Agrimensores,  it 
was  the  ancient  practice  to  engrave 
their  plans,    of  land    surveyed,    upon 


Ionia,  apparently  not  long  before  this  i  tablets  of  brass,  which  were  deposited 
period:  see  Strabo,  i.  p.  7;  Agatheme-  ,  in  the  public  archives,  and  of  which 


ruB,  1.  c.  1  ;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  1. 

Grosskurd,  in  his  note  on  the  above 
passage  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  Larcher 
and  other  critics,  appear  to  think,  that 


copies  were  made  for  private  use, 
though  the  original  was  referred  to  in 
case  of  legal  dispute  (Siculus  Flaccus 
ap.  Rei  Agrarise  Scriptores,  p.  1G,  ed. 


though  this  tablet  or  chart  of  Anaxi-  |  Goes:  compare  Giraud,  Recherches  sur 


mander  was  the  earliest  which  embraced 
the  whole  known  earth,  there  were 
among  the  Greeks  others  still  earlier, 
which  described  particular  countries. 
There  is  no  proof  of  this,  nor  can  I 


le   Droit  de    Proprie'te,    p.    116,    Aix 
1838). 

2  Herodot.  v.  49.  betuvvs  5^  ravra 
tKey*  is  r^\v  rris  yrjs  vtpto&ov,  r^v  i$4- 
P*to  iv  ry  vlvcutt  ^KriT/Aij/i^y. 
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his  brazen  plan  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  indicating  the 
intervening  nations,  all  of  them  affording  a  booty  more  or  less 
rich.  He  concluded  by  magnifying  especially  the  vast  treasures 
at  Susa — "Instead  of  fighting  your  neighbours  (he  concluded), 
Argeians,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians,  from  whom  you  get  hard 
blows  and  small  reward,  why  do  you  not  make  yourself  rulers  of 
all  Asia,1  a  prize  not  less  easy  than  lucrative?"  Kleomenes 
replied  to  these  seductive  instigations  by  desiring  him  to  come  for 
an  answer  on  the  third  day.  When  that  day  arrived,  he  put  to 
him  the  simple  question,  how  far  it  was  from  Susa  to  the  sea?  To 
which  Aristagoras  answered  with  more  frankness  than  dexterity, 
that  it  was  a  three  months'  journey ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to 
enlarge  upon  the  facilities  of  the  road  when  Kleomenes  interrupted 
him — "  Quit  Sparta  before  sunset,  Milesian  stranger :  you  are  no 
friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  you  want  to  carry  them 
the  Spartans   a  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea."     In  spite  of  this 

to  assist  him.  ,    A         \    .    A  A    .     .  ,       . 

peremptory  mandate,  Aristagoras  tried  a  last  resource. 
Taking  in  his  hand  the  bough  of  supplication,  he  again  went  to 
the  house  of  Kleomenes,  who  was  sitting  with  his  daughter  Gorgo, 
a  girl  of  eight  years  old.  He  requested  Kleomenes  to  send  away 
the  child,  but  this  was  refused,  and  he  was  desired  to  proceed ; 
upon  which  he  began  to  offer  to  the  Spartan  king  a  bribe  for  com- 
pliance, bidding  continually  higher  and  higher  from  ten  talents  up 
to  fifty.  At  length  the  little  girl  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Father, 
the  stranger  will  corrupt  you,  if  you  do  not  at  once  go  away." 
The  exclamation  so  struck  Kleomenes,  that  he  broke  up  the  inter- 
view, and  Aristagoras  forthwith  quitted  Sparta.2 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this  interview  from 
Lacedaemonian  informants.  Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  any  such  suggestions  were  really  made,  or  any  such  hopes 
held  out,  as  those  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Aristagoras — 
suggestions  and  hopes  which  might  well  be  conceived  in  450-440 
b.c,  after  a  generation  of  victories  over  the  Persians,  but  which 
have  no  pertinence  in  the  year  502  b.c.  Down  even  to  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  the  name  of  the  Medes  was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  are  highly  and  justly  extolled  as  the  first  who 


1  Herodot.   v.   49.      Trdp*xot/  &  T7Js 


alp-fjafcrdf ; 

2  Herodot.  v.  49,  50,  51.  Compare 
Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p. 
240. 

We  may  remark,  both  in  this  instance 
and  throughout  ull  the  life  and  time  of 


Kleomenes,  that  the  Spartan  king  has 


'Acrirjy  vdarrfs  fy>x€iV  «wt6t«»$,  &AAo  ti    the  active  management  and  direction  of 


foreign  affairs— subject  however  to  trial 
and  punishment  by  the  ephors  in  case 
of  misbehaviour  (Herodot.  vi.  82).  We 
shall  hereafter  find  the  ephors  gradu- 
ally taking  into  their  own  hands,  more 
and  more,  the  actual  management. 


/ 
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dared  to  look  them  in  the  face.1  To  talk  about  an  easy  march  up 
to  the  treasures  of  Susa  and  the  empire  of  all  Asia,  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  insanity. 
Aristagoras  may  very  probably  have  represented  that  the  Spartans 
were  more  than  a  match  for  Persians  in  the  field ;  but  even  thus 
much  would  have  been  considered,  in  502  b.c,  rather  as  the 
sanguine  hope  of  a  petitioner  than  as  the  estimate  of  a  sober 
looker-on. 

The  Milesian  chief  had  made  application  to  Sparta,  as  the  pre- 
siding power  of  Hellas — a  character  which  we  thus  find  Aristagoras 
more  and  more  recognised  and  passing  into  the  habitual  Athens-ob- 
feeling  of  the  Greeks.     Fifty  years  previously  to  this,  both  from 
the  Spartans  had  been  flattered  by  the  circumstance  that  tretria. 
Croesus  singled  them  out  from  all  other  Greeks  to  invite  as  allies : 
now,  they  accepted  such  priority  as  a  matter  of  course.2 

Rejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens,  now 
decidedly  the  second  power  in  Greece.  Here  he  found  an  easier 
task,  not  only  as  it  was  the  metropolis  (or  mother-city)  of  Asiatic 
Ionia,  but  also  as  it  had  already  incurred  the  pronounced  hostility 
of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  might  look  to  be  attacked  as  soon  as 
the  project  came  to  suit  his  convenience,  under  the  instigation  of 
Hippias :  whereas  the  Spartans  had  not  only  no  kindred  with 
Ionia,  beyond  that  of  common  Hellenism,  but  were  in  no  hostile 
relations  with  Persia,  and  would  have  been  provoking  a  new  enemy 
by  meddling  in  the  Asiatic  war.  The  promises  and  representa- 
tions of  Aristagoras  were  accordingly  received  with  great  favour 
by  the  Athenians ;  who,  over  and  above  the  claims  of  sympathy, 
had  a  powerful  interest  in  sustaining  the  Ionic  revolt  as  an  indirect 
protection  to  themselves — and  to  whom  the  abstraction  of  the  Ionic 
fleet  from  the  Persians  afforded  a  conspicuous  and  important  relief. 
The  Athenians  at  once  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships, 
under  Melanthius,  as  an  aid  to  the  revolted  Ionians — ships  which 
are  designated  by  Herodotus,  "the  beginning  of  the  mischiefs 
between  Greeks  and  barbarians" — as  the  ships  in  which  Paris 


1  Herodot.  vi.  112.  irpwrol  t€  iW- 
aXoyro  4<r6rjrd  Te  MtiHiK^v  SpeovTts,  kcl\ 
&y1tpas  ra&rriv  iadrjpcvovs'  riots  8^  ?\v 
roiat  "EWyjai  «cal  rb  otivopa  rb  M^5a>K 
<p6(Sos  iucovvcu. 

2  Aristagoras  Bays  to  the  Spartans  (v. 
49)  —  tA  Kari\KOvra  ydp  4<rri  ravra- 
'lay coy  TTCullas  tiovAovs  tlvai  kvr'  4\*u6t- 
p&Vy  6v€i$os  teal  &\yos  /xtynrrov  ply  av- 
ro7<ri  rifxly,  tri  8^  r&v  \otirwy  u/x"/>  ^^V 
irpotariar*  T7js   'EAAaSoj   (Ueiodot.   v. 


49).  In  reference  to  the  earlier  incident 
(Herodot.  i.  70) — Tovrewy  rt  &y  tlvticev 
oi  AaK€^aifi6vtoi  rfyy  ffvfxfxax^y  iZQavTo, 
Kcd  Zti  4k  irdyruy  a<p4as  irpoKpivas  'EA.- 
\4\vu)v,  aip4tro  <pl\ovs  (Croesus). 

An  interval  of  rather  more  than  forty 
yeare  separates  the  two  events,  during 
which  both  the  fe<  lings  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  feelings  of  others  towards  them, 
had  undergone  a  material  change. 
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crossed  the  JEgean  bad  before  been  called  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
Herodotus  farther  remarks  that  it  seems  easier  to  deceive  many 
men  together  than  one — since  Aristagoras,  after  haying  failed  with 
Kleomenes,  thus  imposed  upon  the  30,000  citizens  of  Athens.1 
But  on  this  remark  two  comments  suggest  themselves.  First,  the 
circumstances  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  Ionic  quarrel, — an  observation  which  Herodotus  himself  had 
made  a  little  while  before :  the  Athenians  had  a  material  interest 
in  the  quarrel,  political  as  well  as  sympathetic,  while  the  Spartans 
had  none.  Secondly,  the  ultimate  result  of  their  interference,  as  it 
stood  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  purchased  by  severe  inter- 
mediate hardship,  was  one  eminently  gainful  and  glorifying,  not 
less  to  Athens  than  to  Greece.2 

When  Aristagoras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  Per- 
Marchof  sians  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  The  twenty 
A"tSdu  Athenian  ships  soon  crossed  the  JEgean,  and  found  there 
with  the       five  Eretrian  ships  which  had  also  come  to  the  succour 

Athenian  «%      i         -r       •  t         t*<  • 

and  Kretrian  of  the  lonians  ;   the  Lretnans   generously  taking  this 

allies burn-  o  «/  o 

ingofthe  opportunity  to  repay  assistance  formerly  rendered  to 
treat  and  de-  them  by  the  Milesians  in  their  ancient  war  with  Chalkis. 
Greek*  by  On  the  arrival  of  these  allies,  Aristagoras  organized  an 
expedition  from  Ephesus  up  to  Sardis,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Charopinus  with  others.  The  ships  were  left 
at  Koressus,3  a  mountain  and  seaport  five  miles  from  Ephesus, 
while  the  troops  marched  up  under  Ephesian  guides,  first  along 
the  river  Kayster,  next  across  the  mountain  range  of  Tmolus  to 
Sardis.  Artaphernes  had  not  troops  enough  to  do  more  than  hold 
the  strong  citadel,  so  that  the  assailants  possessed  themselves  of 
the  town  without  opposition.  But  he  immediately  recalled  his 
force  near  Miletus,4  and  summoned  Persians  and  Lydians  from  all 
the  neighbouring  districts,  thus  becoming  more  than  a  match  for 
Charopinus ;  who  found  himself  moreover  obliged  to  evacuate 
Sardis  owing  to  an  accidental  conflagration.  Most  of  the  houses 
in  that  city  were  built  in  great  part  with  reeds  or  straw,  and  all 


1  Herodot.  v.  99.  -roAAota  yhp  oLre 
eJyou  tfarericrrtpoy  SiafidWciy  fj  cVa,  ct 
KAeojueVca  p\v  rhy  Acucc1}aufx6viov  fxovvov 
oIk  oX6s  re  iyivtro  tiia&a\t'tir,  rptts  8c 
fivpidhas  *A9jjycdofy  iwoirjaf  rovro. 

3  Herodot.  v.  98 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  v. 
62.  The  criticism  of  Plutarch  (De  Ma- 
lignitat.  Herodot.  p.  861)  on  this  pas- 
sage, is  rather  more  pertinent  than  the 
criticisms  in  that  ill-tempered  composi- 
tion generally  are. 


8  About  Kordssus,  see  Diodor.  xiv.  99 
and  Xenophon.  Hellen.  i.  2,  7. 

4  Chardn  of  Lampsakus,  and  Lysa- 
nias  in  his  history  of  Eretria,  seem  to 
have  mentioned  this  first  siege  of  Mi- 
letus, and  the  fact  of  its  being  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  expedition  to  Sardis: 
see  Plutarch,  de  Herodot.  Malignit.  p. 
861 — though  the  citation  is  given  there 
confusedly,  so  that  we  connot  make 
much  out  of  it. 
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of  them  had  thatched  roofs.  Hence  it  happened  that  a  spark 
touching  one  of  them  set  the  whole  city  in  flame.  Obliged  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  by  this  accident,  the  population  of  the 
town  congregated  in  the  market-place, — and  as  reinforcements 
were  hourly  crowding  in,  the  position  of  the  Ionians  and  Athenians 
became  precarious.  They  evacuated  the  town,  took  up  a  position 
on  Mount  Tmolus,  and  when  night  came,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  sea-coast  The  troops  of  Artaphernes  pursued,  over- 
took them  near  Ephesus,  and  defeated  them  completely.  Eual- 
kides  the  Eretrian  general,  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  celebrated 
victor  at  the  solemn  games,  perished  in  the  action,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  troops.  After  this  unsuccessful  The  Athe. 
commencement,  the  Athenians  betook  themselves  to  their  JjJ^e1*11" 
vessels  and  sailed  home,  in  spite  of  pressing  instances  on  alUance- 
the  part  of  Aristagoras  to  induce  them  to  stay.  They  took  no 
farther  part  in  the  struggle ; l  a  retirement  at  once  so  sudden  and 
so  complete,  that  they  must  probably  have  experienced  some 
glaring  desertion  on  the  part  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  similar  to  that 
which  brought  so  much  danger  upon  the  Spartan  general  Derkyl- 
lidas,  in  396  B.C.  Unless  such  was  the  case,  they  seem  open  to 
censure  rather  for  having  too  soon  withdrawn  their  aid,  than  for 
having  originally  lent  it2 

The  burning  of  a  place  so  important  as  Sardis,  however,  including 
the  temples  of  the  local  goddess  Kybebe,  which  perished  Extension 
with  the  remaining  buildings,  produced  a  powerful  effect  to  cypm§ 
on  both  sides — encouraging  the  revolters,  as  well  as  uum. 
incensing  the  Persians.  Aristagoras  despatched  ships  along  the 
coast,  northward  as  far  as  Byzantium,  and  southward  as  far  as 
Cyprus.  The  Greek  cities  near  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis 
were  induced,  either  by  force  or  by  inclination,  to  take  part  with 
him  :  the  Karians  embraced  his  cause  warmly  ;  even  the  Kaunians 
who  had  not  declared  themselves  before,  joined  him  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  capture  of  Sardis ;  while  the  Greeks  in  Cyprus, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  town  of  Amathus,  at  once 
renounced  the  authority  of  Darius,  and  prepared  for  a  strenuous 
contest  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  considerable  city  in  the 
island,  finding  the  population  willing,  but  his  brother,  the  despot 
Gorgus,  reluctant,  shut  the  latter  out  of  the  gates,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  forces  of  Salamis  and  the  other  revolting  cities, 


1  Herodot.  v.  102,  103.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Charon  of  Lampsakus  made  no 
mention  of  this  defeat  of  the  united 
Athenian  and  Ionian  force :  see   Plu- 


tarch, de  Herodot.  Malign,  ut  sup. 

2  About  Derkyllidas,  see  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  ill.  2,  17-19. 
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and  laid  siege  to  Amathfis.  These  towns  of  Cyprus  were  then, 
and  seem  always  afterwards  to  have  continued,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  despots ;  who  however,  unlike  the  despots  in  Ionia  gene- 
rally, took  part  along  with  their  subjects  in  the  revolt  against 
Persia.1 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  so  serious,  that  the 
Persians  were  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strongest  efforts  to 
subdue  it  From  the  number  of  different  nations  comprised  in 
their  empire,  they  were  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  antipathies  of 
one  against  the  other ;  and  the  old  adverse  feeling  of  Phenicians 
MienidAn  against  Greeks  was  now  found  extremely  serviceable. 
fo7ui<byUihe  After  a  year  spent  in  getting  together  forces,8  the  Phe- 
rereian».  nician  fleet  was  employed  to  transport  into  Cyprus  the 
Persian  general  Artybius  with  a  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  army;3 
while  the  force  under  Artaphernes  at  Sardis  was  so  strengthened  as 
to  enable  him  to  act  at  once  against  all  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Triopian  promontory.  On  the  other 
side,  the  common  danger  had  for  the  moment  brought  the  Ionians 
into  a  state  of  union  foreign  to  their  usual  habit ;  so  that  we  hear 
now,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  of  a  tolerably  efficient  Pan- 
Ionic  authority.4 

Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Phenician  fleet, 
RenKand  ^nesttus  an(l  his  Cyprian  supporters  solicited  the  aid  of 
armament  the  Ionic  fleet,  which  arrived  shortly  after  the  disembark- 
Cyprus-       ation   of  the   Persian   force   in   the   island.      Onesilus 

the  Ionians 

send  aid  offered  to  the  Ionians  their  choice,  whether  they  would 
victory  of  the  fight  the  Phenicians  at  sea  or  the  Persians  on  land. 
theymou-  Their  natural  determination  was  in  favour  of  the  sea- 
Ed/  fight,  and  they  engaged  with  a  degree  of  courage  and 
unanimity  which  procured  for  them  a  brilliant  victory ;  the  Samians 
being  especially  distinguished.5  But  the  combat  on  land,  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  took  a  different  turn.  Onesilus  and  the 
SaJaminians  brought  into  the  field,  after  the  fashion  of  Orientals 
rather  than  of  Greeks,  a  number  of  scythed  chariots,  destined  to 


1  Herodot.  v.  103,  104,  108.  Com- 
pare the  proceedings  in  Cyprus  against 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  under  the  ener- 
getic Evagoras  of  Salamis  (Diodor.  xiv. 
98,  xv.  2),  about  o80  B.C. ;  most  of  the 
petty  princes  of  the  island  became  for 
the  time  his  subjects,  but  in  351  B.C. 
there  were  nine  of  them  independent 
(Diodor.  xvi.  42),  and  seemingly  quite 
as  many  at  the  time  when  Alexander 
besieged  Tyre  (Arriau,  ii.  2",  8;. 


2  Herodot.  v.  116.  Kvvpioi  filv  81?, 
iviavrhv  4\(v0tpoi  ycvSptyoi,  abrii  ix 
v4rfs  JcaTc5e8ovA.a>jTo. 

3  Herodot.  vi.  6.  KI\ikcs  tccd  Al- 
yvirriot, 

4  Herodot.  v.  109.  'Hfitas  AW- 
ircfi^c  rb  tcoivbv  twv  'luivcov  <pv- 
\d£ovTas  r^y  $<L\a(r<ravf  etc.:  compare 
vi.  7. 

6  Herodot.  v.  112. 
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break  the  enemy's  ranks;  while  ou  the  other  hand  the  Persian 
general  Artybius  was  mountecTon  a  horse,  trained  to  rise  on  his 
hind- legs  and  strike  out  with  his  fore-legs  against  an  opponent  on 
foot.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Onesilus  and  his  Karian  shield- 
bearer  came  into  personal  conflict  with  this  general  and  his  horse. 
By  previous  concert,  when  the  horse  so  reared  as  to  get  his  fore-legs 
over  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Karian  with  a  scythe  severed  the 
legs  from  his  body,  while  Onesilus  with  his  own  hand  slew  Arty- 
bius. But  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Cypriots  was  rendered 
useless  by  treachery  in  their  own  ranks.  Stesenor,  despot  of 
Kurium,  deserted  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  even  the  scythed 
chariots  of  Salamis  followed  his  example ;  while  the  brave  Onesilus, 
thus  weakened,  perished  in  the  total  rout  of  his  army,  along  with 
Aristokyprus  despot  of  Soli  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island :  this 
latter  was  son  of  that  Philokyprus  who  had  been  immortalized  more 
than  sixty  years  before  in  the  poems  of  Solon.  No  farther  hopes 
now  remaining  for  the  revolters,  the  victorious  Ionian  fleet  returned 
home.  Salamis  relapsed  under  the  sway  of  its  former  despot 
Gorgus,  while  the  remaining  cities  in  Cyprus  were  successively 
besieged  and  taken  ;  not  without  a  resolute  defence,  however,  since 
Soli  alone  held  out  five  months.1 


1  Herodot.  v.  1 12-115.     It  is  not  un- 
interesting to  compare,  with  this  recon- 
quest  of  Cyprus  by  the   Persians,  the 
conquest   of    the   same   island   by   the 
Turks  in  1570,  when  they  expelled  from 
it  the  Venetians.     See  the  narrative  of 
that  conquest  (effected  iu  the  reign  of 
Selim  II.   by  the  Seraskier  Mustapha- 
Pasha),    in   Von   Hammer,    Geschichte 
des  Osinannischen  Reichs,  book  xxxvi. 
vol.  Hi.  p.  578-58'J.     Of  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns,   Nikosia  in  the  centre   of 
the  island,  and  Famagusta  on  the  north- 
eastern  coast,    the   first,   after   a   long 
siege,    was   taken   by   storm,    and    the 
inhabitants  of  every  sex  and  age  either 
put  to  death  or  carried  into  slavery; 
while  the  second,  after  a  most  gallant 
defence,  wjis  allowed  to  capitulate.    But 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  vio- 
lated in  the  most  flagitious  maimer  by 
the  Seraskier,   who   treated   the   brave 
Venetian     governor,     Bragadino,    with 
frightful  cruelty,   cutting  off  his  nose 
and  ears,   exposing  him  to  all  sorts  of 
insults,4Uid  ultimately  causing  him  to 
be  flayed  alive.     The  skin  of  this  unfor- 
tunate  general    wai  conveyed  to   Con- 
stantinople  as  a   trophy,    but  in  after 
times  found  its  way  to  Venice. 


We  read  of  nothing  like  this  treat- 
ment of  Bragadino  in  the  Persian  recon- 
quest  of  Cyprus,  though  it  was  a  subju- 
gation after  revolt;  indeed  nothing  like 
it  in  all  Persian  warfare. 

Von  Hammer  gives  a  short  sketch 
(not  always  very  accurate  as  to  ancient 
times)  of  the  condition  of  Cyprus  under 
its  successive  masters— Persians,  Qraeco- 
Egyptians,  Romans,  Arabians,  the  dy- 
nasty of  LuBignan,  Venetians,  and 
Turks  — the  last  seems  decidedly  the 
worst  of  all. 

In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 
piece  of  cruolty,  I  may  mention  that 
the  Persian  king  Kambyses  caused  one 
of  the  royal  judges  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus, v.  25),  who  had  taken  a  bribe  to 
render  an  iniquitous  judgement,  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stretched 
upon  the  seat  on  which  his  son  was 
placed  to  succeed  him;  as  a  lesson  of 
justice  to  the  lattor.  A  similar  story  is 
told  respecting  the  Persian  king  Arta- 
xerxes  MnOmon  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  same  story  is  also  re- 
counted in  the  Turkish  history,  as  an 
act  of  Mahomet  II.  (Von  Hammer,  Oe- 
schichte  des  Osmannisch.  lieichs,  book 
xvii.;  vol.  ii.  p.  '«i09;  Diodorus,  xv.  10). 
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Meanwhile  the  principal  force  of  Darius  having  been  assembled 
Succeoet  of  at  Sardis,  Daurises,  Hymeas,  and  other  generals  who  had 
^Mtuw*  married  daughters  of  the  Great  King,  distributed  their 
%£[*$  efforts  against  different  parts  of  the  western  coast  Dau- 
a*u  Minor,  pjggg  attacked  the  towns  near  the  Hellespont1 — Abydus, 
Perkote,  Larapsakus,  and  Paesus — which  made  little  resistance. 
He  was  then  ordered  southward  into  Karia,  while  Hymeas,  who 
with  another  division  had  taken  Kios  on  the  Propontis,  marched 
down  to  the  Hellespont  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Troad 
as  well  as  of  the  ^Eolic  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida.  Artaphernes 
and  Otanes  attacked  the  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  towns  on  the  coast — the 
former  taking  Klazomenae,2  the  latter  Kyme. 

There  remained  Karia,  which,  with  Miletus  in  its  neighbourhood, 
offered  a  determined  resistance  to  Daurises.  Forewarned  of  his 
approach,  the  Karians  assembled  at  a  spot  called  the  White  Pillars, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Maeander  and  Marsyas.  Pix- 
odarus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  recommended  the  desperate  expedient 
of  fighting  with  the  river  at  their  back,  so  that  all  chance  of  flight 
might  be  cut  off;  but  most  of  the  chiefs  decided  in  favour  of  a  con- 
trary policy 3 — to  let  the  Persians  pass  the  river,  in  hopes  of  driving 
them  back  into  it  and  thus  rendering  their  defeat  total.  Victory 
however,  after  a  sharp  contest,  declared  in  favour  of  Daurises, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  superior  numbers.  Two  thousand 
Persians,  and  not  less  than  ten  thousand  Karians,  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  battle.  The  Karian  fugitives,  re-united  after  the 
flight  in  the  grove  of  noble  plane-trees  consecrated  to  Zeus  Stratius 
near  Labranda,4  were  deliberating  whether  they  should  now  submit 
to  the  Persians  or  emigrate  for  ever,  when  the  appearance  of  a 
Milesian  reinforcement  restored  their  courage.     A  second  battle 


Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6)  had 
good  reason  to  treat  the  reality  of  the 
fact  as  problematical. 

1  Herodot.  v.  117. 

3  Herodot.  v.  122-124. 

8  Herodot.  v.  118.  On  the  topography 
of  this  spot,  as  described  in  Herodotus, 
see  a  good  note  in  Weissenborn,  Bey- 
trage  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  der 
alt.  Griechischen  Geschichte,  p.  116, 
Jena  1844. 

He  thinks,  with  much  reason,  that 
the  river  Marayas  here  mentioned  can- 
not be  that  which  flows  through  Ke- 
lserne,  but  another  of  the  same  name 
which  flows  into  the  Mscander  from  the 
south-west. 

*  About  the  village  of  Labranda  and 


the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratius,  see  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  659.  Labranda  was  a  village  in 
the  territory  of,  and  seven  miles  distant 
from,  the  inland  town  of  Mylasa.  It 
was  Karian  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic 
revolt,  but  partially  hellenized  before 
the  year  350  B.C.  About  this  latter 
epoch,  the  three  rural  tribes  of  Mylasa 
— constituting,  along  with  the  citizens 
of  the  town,  the  Mylasene  community 
— were,  TapK6v8apa,  'OruptcovSa,  Aa- 
/SpavSu — see  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh's 
Collection,  No,  2695,  and  in  Franz, 
Epigraphicd  Grseca,  No.  73.  p.^91.  In 
the  Lydian  language,  \dfipvs  is  said  to 
have  signified  a  hatchet  (Plutarch, 
Quacst.  Gr.  c.  45.  p.  314). 
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was  fought,  and  a  second  time  they  were  defeated,  the  loss  on  this 
occasion  falling  chiefly  on  the  Milesians.1  The  victorious  Persians 
now  proceeded  to  assault  the  Karian  cities,  but  Herakleides  of 
Mylasa  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  with  so  much  skill  and  good 
fortune,  that  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  Daurises  with 
other  Persian  generals  perished.  This  successful  effort,  following 
upon  two  severe  defeats,  does  honour  to  the  constancy  of  the 
Karians,  upon  whom  Greek  proverbs  generally  fasten  a  mean 
reputation.  It  saved  for  the  time  the  Karian  towns,  which  the 
Persians  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  until  after  the  capture  of 
Miletus.8 

On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere  worsted,  though  at 
sea  the  Ionians  still  remained  masters.  But  the  unwar-  {££***— 
like  Aristagoras  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  to  medi-  ami  aimn- 
tate  a  mean  desertion  of  the  companions  and  countrymen  country. 
whom  he  had  himself  betrayed  into  danger.  Assembling  his  chief 
advisers,  he  represented  to  them  the  unpromising  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  necessity  of  securing  some  place  of  refuge,  in  case  they 
were  expelled  from  Miletus.  He  then  put  the  question  to  them, 
whether  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  Myrkinus  in  Thrace  near  the 
Strymon  (which  Histiseus  had  begun  some  time  before  to  fortify,  as 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  appeared  to  them  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  persons  consulted  was  Heka- 
taeus  the  historian,  who  approved  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
scheme,  but  suggested  the  erection  of  a  fortified  post  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  island  of  Leros ;  a  Milesian  colony,  wherein  a  temporary 
retirement  might  be  sought,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  hold 
Miletus,  but  which  permitted  an  easy  return  to  that  city,  so  soon  as 
opportunity  offered.3  Such  an  opinion  must  doubtless  have  been 
founded  on  the  assumption,  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
superiority  at  sea.  It  is  important  to  note  sueh  confident  reliance 
upon  this  superiority  in  the  mind  of  a  sagacious  man,  not  given  to 
sanguine  hopes,  like  Hekataeus — even  under  circumstances  very 
unprosperous  on  land.  Emigration  to  Myrkinus,  as  proposed  by 
Aristagoras,  presented  no  hope  of  refuge  at  all ;  since  the  Persians, 
if  they  regained  their  authority  in  Asia  Minor,  would  not  fail  again 
to  extend  it  to  the  Strymon.  Nevertheless  the  consultation  ended 
by  adopting  this  scheme,  since  probably  no  Ionians  could  endure 
the  immeasurable  distance  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  home.  Arista- 
goras se't  sail  for  Myrkinus,  taking  with  him  all  who  chose  to  bear 

*  Herodot.  v.  118,  119.  I     5  Herodot.  ▼.  125;   Strabo,  xiv.  p. 

»  Herodot.  v.  120,  121;  vi.  25.  I  635. 
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him  company.  But  he  perished  not  long  after  landing,  together 
with  nearly  all  his  company,  in  the  siege  of  a  neighbouring 
Thracian  town.1  Though  making  profession  to  lay  down  his 
supreme  authority  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  he  had  still 
contrived  to  retain  it  in  great  measure;  and  on  departing  for 
Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on  Pythagoras,  a  citizen  in  high  esteem. 
It  appears  however  that  the  Milesians,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  leader 
who  had  brought  them  nothing  but  mischief,2  paid  little  obedience 
to  his  successor,  and  made  their  government  from  this  period 
popular  in  reality  as  well  as  in  profession.  The  desertion  of  Ari- 
stagoras  with  the  citizens  whom  he  carried  away,  must  have  seriously 
damped  the  spirits  of  those  who  remained.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
that  the  cause  of  the  Ionic  revolters  was  quite  as  well  conducted 
without  him. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  another  despot — Histiaeus  of 
Appearance  Miletus,  his  father-in-law  and  jointly  with  him  the 
who  hidX.  fomenter  of  the  revolt — presented  himself  at  the  gates  of 
$  Squire  Miletus  for  admission.  The  outbreak  of  the  revolt  had 
fromsusa.  enabled  him,  as  he  had  calculated,  to  procure  leave  of 
departure  from  Darius.  That  prince  had  been  thrown  into  violent 
indignation  by  the  attack  and  burning  of  Sardis,  and  by  the  general 
revolt  of  Ionia,  headed  (so  the  news  reached  him)  by  the  Milesian 
Aristagoras,  but  carried  into  effect  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Athenians.  "  The  Athenians  (exclaimed  Darius) — who  are  they  t " 
On  receiving  the  answer,  he  asked  for  his  bow,  placed  an  arrow  on 
the  string,  and  shot  as  high  as  he  could  towards  the  heavens, 
saying — 4C  Grant  me,  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself  on  the  Athenians." 
He  at  the  same  time  desired  an  attendant  to  remind  him  thrice 
every  day  at  dinner — "  Master,  remember  the  Athenians :  "  for  as 
to  the  Ionians,  he  felt  assured  that  their  hour  of  retribution  would 
come  speedily  and  easily  enough.3 

This  Homeric  incident  deserves  notice  as  illustrating  the  epical 
handling  of  Herodotus.  His  theme  is,  the  invasions  of  Greece  by 
Persia :  he  has  now  arrived  at  the  first  eruption,  in  the  bosom  of 
Darius,  of  that  passion  which  impelled  the  Persian  forces  towards 
Marathon  and  Salamis — and  he  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new 
phase  by  act  and  word  both  alike  significant.     It  may  be  compared 


1  Herodot.  v.  126. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  5.  Of  8i  MtA^o-toi, 
&<Tfi*yoi  kiraWaxOcvTcs  teal  'Apurrayopfcp, 
ohSafi&s  troifioi  t<rav  &\\ov  rvpavvov  $4- 
Kc<r$eu  is  r^v  X&FWf  old  tc  4\*v6tpli}S 
yfuadfifvot. 


3  Herodot.  v.  105.  'XI  ZeO,  ixywi- 
adal  fxoi  'AB-qvaiovs  rlffcurBai.  Compare 
the  Thracian  practice  of  communicating 
with  the  gods  by  shooting  arrows  high 
up  into  the  air  (Herodot.  iv.  94). 
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to  the  libation  and  prayer  addressed  by  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  to 
Zeus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  sending  forth  Patroklus  and  the 
Myrmidons  to  the  rescue  of  the  despairing  Greeks. 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  movement  in 
Ionia  to  the  secret  instigation  of  Histiaeus,  whom  he  called  into  his 
presence  and  questioned.  But  the  latter  found  means  to  satisfy 
him,  and  even  to  make  out  that  no  such  mischief  would  have 
occurred,  if  he  (Histiaeus)  had  been  at  Miletus  instead  of  being 
detained  at  Susa,  "  Send  me  down  to  the  spot  (he  asseverated), 
and  I  engage  not  merely  to  quell  the  revolt  and  put  into  your 
hands  the  traitor  who  heads  it — but  also  not  to  take  off  this  tunic 
from  my  body,  before  I  shall  have  added  to  your  empire  the  great 
island  of  Sardinia."  An  expedition  to  Sardinia,  though  never 
realized,  appears  to  have  been  among  the  favourite  fancies  of  the 
Ionic  Greeks  of  that  day.1  By  such  boasts  and  assurances  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  went  down  to  Sardis,  promising  to  return 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  accomplished  them.8  But  on 
reaching  Sardis  he  found  the  satrap  Artaphernes  better  pectod  by 
informed  than  the  Great  King  at  Susa.  Though  His — flJi  u?^ 
tiaeus,  when  questioned  as  to  the  causes  which  had  brought  i08' 
on  the  outbreak,  affected  nothing  but  ignorance  and  astonishment, 
Artaphernes  detected  his  evasions,  and  said—"  I  will  tell  you  bow 
the  facts  stand,  Histiaeus :  it  is  you  that  have  stitched  this  shoe, 
and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."3  Such  a  declaration  promised 
little  security  to  the  suspected  Milesian  who  heard  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  night  arrived,  he  took  to  flight,  went  down  to  the 
coast,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Chios.  Here  he  found  him- 
self seized  on  the  opposite  count,  as  the  confidant  of  Darius  and 
the  enemy  of  Ionia.  He  was  released  however  on  proclaiming  him- 
self not  merely  a  fugitive  escaping  from  Persian  custody,  but  also  as 
the  prime  author  of  the  Ionic  revolt;  and  he  farther  added,  in 
order  to  increase  his  popularity,  that  Darius  had  contemplated  the 
translation  of  the  Ionian  population  to  Phenicia,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Phenician  population  to  Ionia — to  prevent  which  translation 
he  (Histiaeus)  had  instigated  the  revolt     This  allegation,  though 


1  Herodot.  v.  107,  vi.  2.  Compare 
the  advice  of  Bias  of  Prieno  to  the 
IoDians,  when  the  Persian  conqueror 
Cyrus  was  approaching,  to  found  a  Pan- 
Ionic  colony  in  Sardinia  (Herodot.  i. 
170) :  the  idea  started  by  Aristagoras 
hat  been  alluded  to  just  above  (Herodot. 
v.  124). 

Pausanias  (iv.  23,  2)  puts  into  the 
mouth    of    Mantiklus,    son   of    Aristo- 


menos,  a  recommendation  to  the  Mes- 
senians,  when  conquered  a  second  time 
by  the  Spartans,  to  migrate  to  Sar- 
dinia. 

1  Herodot.  v.  106,  107. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  1.  Ovrof  to«,  'Iorfcuc, 
#X€t  Kttf  A  toDto  ra  irfrfiyfjutra*  rovro  rb 
far<toi7/ia  tfi fracas  filv  av,  irw^craro  8} 
'  Apiar  ay  6prfs, 
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nothing  better  than  a  pure  fabrication,  obtained  for  him  the  good- 
will of  the  Chiang,  who  carried  him  back  to  Miletus :  but  before  he 
departed,  he  despatched  to  Sardis  some  letters,  addressed  to  distin- 
guished Persians,  framed  as  if  he  were  already  in  established 
intrigue  with  them  for  revolting  against  Darius,  and  intended  to 
invite  them  to  actual  revolt  His  messenger,  Hermippus  of  Atar- 
neus,  betrayed  him,  and  carried  his  letters  straight  to  Artaphernes. 
The  satrap  desired  that  these  letters  might  be  delivered  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  that  the  answers  sent  to 
Histiaeus  might  be  handed  to  himself.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
answers,  that  Artaphernes  was  induced  to  seize  and  put  to  death 
several  of  the  Persians  around  him  :  but  Histiaeus  was  disappointed 
in  his  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  revolt  in  the  place.1 

On  arriving  at  Miletus,  Histiaeus  found  Aristagoras  no  longer 

present,  and  the  citizens  altogether  adverse  to  the  return 
ineva*ntoP  of  their  old  despot:  nevertheless  he  tried  to  force  his 
mSEintp  way  by  night  into  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  and  even 
pntohSmieif  wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  returned  to  Chios,  but  the 
of  •«naud  Chians  refused  him  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ships :  he  next 
SuAiron.      passed  to  Lesbos,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  island  be 

obtained  eight  triremes,  and  employed  them  to  occupy 
Byzantium,  pillaging  and  detaining  the  Ionian  merchant-ships  as 
they  passed  into  or  out  of  the  Euxine.2  The  few  remaining  pira- 
cies of  this  worthless  traitor,  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  even 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  hardly  deserve  our  notice  amidst  the 
last  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  subjugated  Ionians,  to  which  we 
are  now  hastening. 

A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval,  was  gradually 
Large  Per-  concentrating  itself  near  Miletus,  against  which  city  Arta- 
aaembkd,  phernes  had  determined  to  direct  his  principal  efforts. 
Phericifvn1116  Not  only  the  whole  army  of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  the 
the2  sJge  of  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  troops  fresh  from  the  conquest  of 
Miietua.  Cyprus,  and  even  the  conquered  XJypriots  themselves, 
were  brought  up  as  reinforcements;  while  the  entire  Phenician 
fleet,  no  less  than  600  ships  strong,  co-operated  on  the  coast3  To 
meet  such  a  land-force  in  the  field  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  Ionians,  and  the  joint  Pan-Ionic  council  resolved  that  the  Mile- 
sians should  be  left  to  defend  their  own  fortifications,  while  the 
entire  force  of  the  confederate  cities  should  be  mustered  on  board 
the  ships.  At  sea  they  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  despair,  having 
been   victorious  over    the  Phenicians   near  Cyprus,  and  having 

1  Herodot.  vi.  2-5.  *  Herodot.  vi.  5-26.  s  Herodot.  vi.  6-9. 
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sustained  no  defeat.  The  combined  Ionic  fleet,  including  the  -/Eolic 
Lesbians,  amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  353  ships,  The  allied 
was  accordingly  mustered  at  Lade — then  a  little  island  SStewdu4 
near  Miletus,  but  now  joined  on  to  the  coast,  by  the  Udfi* 
gradual  accumulation  of  land  in  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mseander.  Eighty  Milesian  ships  formed  the  right  wing,  one 
hundred  Chian  ships  the  centre,  and  sixty  Samian  ships  the  left 
wing,  while  the  space  between  the  Milesians  and  the  Chians  was 
occupied  by  twelve  ships  from  Priene,  three  from  Myus,  and  seven- 
teen from  Teos — the  space  between  the  Chians  and  Samians  was 
filled  by  eight  ships  from  Erythrae,  three  from  Phokaea,  and  seventy 
from  Lesbos.1 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly  inferior  in  number 
to  that  which,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis 
against  a  far  larger  Persian  fleet  than  the  present.  Moreover  the 
courage  of  the  Ionians,  on  ship-board,  was  equal  to  that  of  their 
contemporaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  -^Egean ;  while  in  respect 
of  disagreement  among  the  allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  the  battle  of  Salamis  still  more  menacing 
than  those  before  the  coming  battle  of  Lade.  The 
chances  of  success  therefore  were  at  least  equal  between  the  Pendans 
the  two,  and  indeed  the  anticipations  of  the  Persians  and  the  aiuea, 
Phenicians  on  the  present  occasion  were  full  of  doubt,  so  of  the wSied 
that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot  express  8p° 
means  for  disuniting  the  Ionians — it  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks 
that  Xerxes  at  Salamis  could  not  be  made  to  conceive  the  prudence 
of  aiming  at  the  same  object  There  were  now  in  the  Persian 
camp  all  those  various  despots  whom  Aristagoras,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolt,  had  driven  out  of  their  respective  cities.  At  the 
instigation  of  ALrtaphernes,  each  of  these  men  despatched  secret 
communications  to  their  citizens  in  the  allied  fleet,  endeavouring 
to  detach  them  severally  from  the  general  body,  by  promises  of 
gentle  treatment  in  the  event  of  compliance,  and  by  threats  of  extreme 
infliction  from  the  Persians  if  they  persisted  in  armed  efforts. 
Though  these  communications  were  sent  to  each  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rest,  yet  the  answer  from  all  was  one  unanimous 
negative.8  The  confederates  at  Lade  seemed  more  one,  in  heart 
and  spirit,  than  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Corinthians  will  here- 
after prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned  the  scale — the 
superior  energy  and  ability  of  the  Athenian  leaders  at  Salamis, 

1  Herodot.  yi.  8.  *  Herodot.vi.  9,  10. 
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coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  Athenians — that  is,  in  com- 
mand of  the  largest  and  most  important  contingent  throughout  the 

fleet. 

At  Lade,  unfortunately,  this  was  quite  otherwise.    Each  separate 
contingent  had  its  own  commander,  but  we  hear  of  no 
command      joint  commander  at  all.     Nor  were  the  chiefs  who  came 
piinc  in  th*    from  the  larger  cities — Milesian,  Chian,  Samian,  or  Les- 
bian ec    ^.^ — men  jjj^g  Themistokles,  competent  and  willing  to 

stand  forward  as  self-created  leaders,  and  to  usurp  for  the  moment, 
with  the  general  consent  and  for  the  general  benefit,  a  privilege 
not  intended  for  them.  The  only  man  of  sufficient  energy  and  for- 
wardness to  do  this,  was  the  Phokaean  Dionysius — unfortunately 
the  captain  of  the  smallest  contingent  of  the  fleet,  and  therefore 
enjoying  the  least  respect.  For  Phokaea,  once  the  daring  explorer 
of  the  western  waters,  had  so  dwindled  down  since  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Ionia,  that  she  could  now  furnish  no  more  than  three  ships, 
and  her  ancient  maritime  spirit  survived  only  in  the  bosom  of  her 

captain.  When  Dionysius  saw  the  Ionians  assembled 
thePhokwin  at  Lade,  willing,  eager,  full  of  talk  and  mutual  encou- 
he  i»  allowed  ragement,  but  untrained  and  taking  no  thought  of  disci- 
thc  com-       pline,  or  nautical  practice,  or  co-operation  in  the  hour  of 

battle — he  saw  the  risk  which  they  ran  for  want  of  these 
precautions,  and  strenuously  remonstrated  with  them:  "  Our  fate 
hangs  on  the  razor's  edge,  men  of  Ionia :  either  to  be  freemen  or 
slaves, — and  slaves  too,  caught  after  running  away.  Set  yourself 
at  once  to  work  and  duty.  You  will  then  have  trouble  indeed  at 
first,  with  certain  victory  and  freedom  afterwards ;  but  if  you  per- 
sist in  this  carelessness  and  disorder,  there  is  no  hope  for  you  to 
escape  the  king's  revenge  for  your  revolt.  Be  persuaded  and  com- 
mit yourself  to  me.  I  pledge  myself,  if  the  gods  only  hold  an 
equal  balance,  that  your  enemies  either  will  not  fight,  or  will  be 
severely  beaten."1 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  so  apparent,  that  the  Ionians, 
quitting  their  comfortable  tents  on  the  shore  of  Lade,  and  going 
on  board  their  ships,  submitted  themselves  to  the  continuous  nauti- 
cal labours  and  manoeuvres  imposed  upon  them  by  Dionysius* 
The  rowers,  and  the  hoplites  on  the  deck,  were  exercised  in  their 
separate  functions,  and  even  when  they  were  not  so  employed,  the 
ships  were  kept  at  anchor,  and  the  crews  on  board,  instead  of  on 

1  Flerodot.     vi.    11.     'Ewl    £vpou   yhp  !  fi\y  0o6\ri<r0t  raXanrcoplas  IvtetcccrQai,  rb 

ducpris  *x€TCU  W***  r&  TfrhypoiTa,   &ytp*s  irapaxpv^a  p^y  irSvos  dfiiv  fcrrai,  otoi  t« 

"loay* s,  fj  *lvai  4\cv0cpoi<ri  1)  $ov\oi<riy  teal  1  5i  £<r6<70€,  vTCfpfSa\K6fxtvoL  robs  ivamlovs, 
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shore ;  so  that  the   work   lasted  all  day  long,  under  a  hot  sum- 
mer's sun.     Such  labour  was  new  to  the  Ionian  crews.     They 
endured  it  for  seven  successive  days,  after  which  they  Discontent  of 
broke  out  with  one   accord  into  resolute   mutiny  and  crew8r-cthpny 
refusal :  "  Which  of  the  Gods  have  we  offended,  to  bring  ^{5£ct 
upon  ourselves  such  a  retribution  as  this  ?  madmen  as  we  nJ8ius- 
are,  to   put   ourselves   into    the  hands   of   this    Phokaean   brag- 
gart, who  has   furnished  only  three   ships!1      He   has  now  got 
us  and  is  ruining  us  without  remedy ;  many  of  us  are  already  sick, 
many  others  are  sickening.     We  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to 
Persian  slavery,  or  any  other  mischiefs,  rather  than  go  on  with 
these  present  sufferings.     Come,  we  will  not  obey  this  man  any 
longer."     And    they    forthwith    refused   to   execute   his   orders, 
resuming  their  tents  on  shore,  with  the  enjoyments  of  shade,  rest, 
and  inactive  talk,  as  before. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  divest  this  instructive  scene  of  the  dramatic 
liveliness  with  which  it  is  given  in  Herodotus — the  more  so  as  it 
has  all  the  air  of  reality,  and  as  Hekateeus  the  historian  was  pro- 
bably present  in  the  island  of  Lade,  and  may  have  described  what 
he  actually  saw  and  heard.     When  we  see  the  intolerable  hardship 
which  these  nautical  manoeuvres  and  labours  imposed  upon  the 
Ionians,  though  men  not  unaccustomed  to  ordinary  ship-work, — 
and  when  we  witness  their  perfect  incapacity  to  submit  themselves 
to  such  a  discipline,  even  with  extreme  danger  staring  them  in  the 
face — we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  severe  and  unremitting 
toil  whereby  the  Athenian  seaman  afterwards  purchased 
that  perfection  of  nautical  discipline  which  characterised  this  ™oi*- 
bim  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     It  will  iJnic  crews 
appear,  as  we  proceed  with  this  history,  that  the  full  subsequent 
development  of  the  Athenian  democracy  worked  a  revo-  dp'S™  onue 
lution  in  Grecian  military  marine,  chiefly  by  enforcing  £iSm 
upon  the  citizen  seaman  a  strict  continuous  training,  such 
as  was  only  surpassed  by  the  Lacedaemonian  drill  on  land — and  by 
thus  rendering  practicable  a  species  of  nautical  manoeuvring,  which 
was  unknown  even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.     I  shall 
show  this  more  fully  hereafter :  at  present  I  contrast  it  briefly  with 
the  incapacity  of  the  Ionians  at  Lade,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
understood  how  painful  such  training  really  was.     The  reader  of 


*  Herodot.  yi.  12.  Ol  "Iou^y,  ota 
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Grecian  history  is  usually  taught  to  associate  only  ideas  of  turbu- 
lence and  anarchy  with  the  Athenian  democracy.  But  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  the  child  and  champion  of  that  democracy,  will  be 
found  to  display  an  indefatigable  labour  and  obedience  nowhere 
else  witnessed  in  Greece — of  which  even  the  first  lessons,  as  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  prove  to  others  so  irksome  as  to  outweigh  the 
prospect  of  extreme  and  imminent  peril.  The  same  impatience  of 
steady  toil  and  discipline,  which  the  Ionians  displayed  to  their  own 
ruin  before  the  battle  of  Lade,  will  be  found  to  characterize  them 
fifty  years  afterwards  as  allies  of  Athens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  when  I  come  to  describe  the  Athenian  empire. 

Ending  in  this  abrupt  and  mutinous  manner,  the  judicious  sug- 
gestions of  the  Phokcean  leader  did  more  harm  than  good.  Per- 
haps his  manfier  of  dealing  may  have  been  unadvisedly  rude ;  but 
we  are  surprised  to  see  that  no  one  among  the  leaders  of  the  larger 
contingents  had  the  good  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  readi- 
ness of  the  Ionians,  and  to  employ  his  superior  influence  in  securing 
the  continuance  of  a  good  practice  once  begun.  Not  one  such 
d  suPer*or  man  did  this  Ionic  revolt  throw  up.  From  the 
mistrust  day  on  which  the  Ionians  discarded  Dionysius,  their  camp 
the  fleet-  became  a  scene  of  disunion  and  mistrust.  Some  of  them 
the  samian     grew  so  reckless  and  unmanageable,  that  the  better  por- 

CAT)  t Ainu  ^"^  ^^ 

tion  despaired  of  maintaining  any  orderly  battle ;  and 
the  Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they  had  declined  the 
secret  offers  made  to  them  by  their  expelled  despot1 — ^akes  son 
of  Syloson.  They  sent  privately  to  renew  the  negotiation,  received 
a  fresh  promise  of  the  same  indulgence,  and  agreed  to  desert  when 
the  occasion  arrived.  On  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  action,  the  sixty  Samian  ships  all 
sailed  off,  except  eleven  whose  captains  disdained  such  treachery. 
Other  Ionians  followed  their  example;  yet  amidst  the  reciprocal 
crimination  which  Herodotus  had  heard,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
determine  who  was  most  to  blame,  though  he  names  the  Lesbians 
as  among  the  earliest  deserters.2  The  hundred  ships  from  Chios, 
constituting  the  centre  of  the  fleet — each  ship  carrying  forty  chosen 
soldiers  fully  armed — formed  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rest 
They  fought  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  resolution,  inflicting 
upon  the  enemy,  and  themselves  sustaining,  heavy  loss.  Dionysius 
the  Phokaean  also  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  previous 
language,  and  captured  with  his  three  ships  the  like  number  of 
Phenicians.     But  such  examples  of  bravery  did  not  compensate 

1  Herodot.  yL  13.  2  Herodot.  vi.  14,  15. 
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the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  rest.  The  defeat  of  the  Ionians 
at  Lade  was  complete  as  well  as  irrecoverable.  To  complete 
the  faithful  Chians,  the  loss  was  terrible  both  in  the  thffS^In 
battle  and  after  it;  for  though  some  of  their  vessels  ^^oV 
escaped  from  the  defeat  safely  to  Chios,  others  were  JjJ^JJJ^f 
so  damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to  run  ashore  close  at  theChlan8' 
hand  on  the  promontory  of  Mykale,  where  the  crews  quitted  them, 
with  the  intention  of  marching  northward  through  the  Ephesian 
territory  to  the  continent  opposite  their  own  island.  We  hear 
with  astonishment,  that  at  that  critical  moment,  the  Ephesian 
women  were  engaged  in  solemnizing  the  Thesmophoria, — a  festival 
celebrated  at  night,  in  the  open  air,  in  some  uninhabited  portion  of 
the  territory,  and  without  the  presence  of  any  male  person.  As 
the  Chian  fugitives  entered  the  Ephesian  territory  by  night,  their 
coming  being  neither  known  nor  anticipated — it  was  believed  that 
they  were  thieves  or  pirates  coming  to  seize  the  women,  and  under 
this  error  they  were  attacked  by  the  Ephesians  and  slain.1  It 
would  seem  from  this  incident  that  the  Ephesians  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  nor  are  they  mentioned  amidst  the  various 
contingents ;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of  Kolophon,  or  Lebedus, 
or  Erae.2 

The  Phokaean  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  the  defeat  of  Lade  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Ionic  cause,  and  that  his  native  city  was  voluntary 
again  doomed  to  Persian  subjection,  did  not  think  it  pru-  2lentuiU 
dent  even  to  return  home.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  DlonysiU8, 
he  set  sail,  not  for  Phokaea,  but  for  the  Phenician  coast,  at  this 
moment  stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers.  He  seized  several 
Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  which  considerable  profit  was 
obtained :  then  setting  sail  for  Sicily,  he  undertook  the  occupation 
of  a  privateer  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  abstain- 
ing from  injury  towards  Greeks.3  Such  an  employment  seems  then 
to  have  been  considered  perfectly  admissible.  A  considerable  body 
of  Samians  also  migrated  to  Sicily,  indignant  at  the  treachery  of 
their  admirals  in  the  battle,  and  yet  more  indignant  at  the  approach- 
ing restoration  of  their  despot  ^Eakes.  How  these  Samian  emi- 
grants became  established  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Zankle,4 1  shall 
mention  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  Sicilian  events,  which  will  come 
hereafter. 

The  victory  of  Lade  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack  Miletus  by 


1  Herodot.  vi.  10. 
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sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  they  prosecuted  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  by  undermining  the  walls,  and  by  various  en- 
gines of  attack.  Their  resources  in  this  respect  seem  to 
have  been  enlarged  since  the  days  of  Uarpagus.  In  no  long  time 
sipg.\  cap-  the  city  was  taken  by  stonn,  and  miserable  was  the  fate 
minor  mi-     reserved  to  it     The  adult  male  population  was  chiefly 

10 •■  us  l>v  tho  .  • 

lvreiaria.  slain ;  while  such  of  them  as  were  preserved,  together 
with  the  women  and  children,  were  sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await 
the  orders  of  Darius,  who  assigned  to  them  a  residence  at  Ampe, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  temple  at  Branchidae 
was  burnt  and  pillaged,  as  Hekataeus  had  predicted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt.  The  large  treasures  therein  contained  must 
have  gone  far  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Persian  army.  The  Mile- 
sian territory  is  said  to  have  been  altogether  denuded  of  its  former 
inhabitants — the  Persians  retaining  for  themselves  the  city  with 
the  plain  adjoiuing  to  it,  and  making  over  the  mountainous  portions 
to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa.  Some  few  of  the  Milesians  found  a 
place  among  the  Samian  emigrants  to  Sicily.1  It  is  certain  how- 
ever that  new  Grecian  inhabitants  must  have  been  subsequently 
admitted  into  Miletus ;  for  it  appears  ever  afterwards  as  a  Grecian 
town,  though  with  diminished  power  and  importance. 

The  capture  of  Miletus,  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolt,8  carried  with  it  the  rapid  submission  of  the 

1  Herodot.  vi.  18,  19,  20,  22.  ,  See  Appendix   No.  5,  p.   244,   in  Mr. 
.,.,           .         .,  %           ,   .  Clinton's     Fasti    Hellenici :    Professor 

'  r  Sehultz,  Beytrage   zu  genaueren  Zeit- 

2  Herodot.  vi.  18.  aiptowi  kolt*  liKpris,  bestimmungen  von  der  63n  zur  72* 
4y  r<p  iKT(j>  fret  &w&  t^s  k-Kovrdaios  rf/y  Olyinpiade,  p.  177-183,  in  the  Kieler 
*Api<TTay6f>tw.  This  is  almost  the  only  Philologische  Studien;  and  Weissen- 
distinct  chronological  statement  which  born,  Beytrage  zur  genaueren  Erfor- 
wo  find  in  Herodotus  respecting  the  schung  der  alten  Griechischen  Ge- 
Ionic  revolt.  The  other  evidences  of  schiehte,  Jena  18+4,  p.  87  seqq. :  not  to 
time  in  his  chapter.*  are  more  or  less  mention  Keiz  and  Larcher.  Mr.  Clinton 
equivocal :  nor  is  there  sufficient  testi-  reckons  only  ten  years  from  the  begin- 
mony  before  us  to  enable  us  to  arrange  ■  ning  of  the  Ionic  revolt  to  the  battle  of 
the  events,  between  the  commencement  Marathon;  which  appears  to  me  too 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  battle  of  short,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Marathon,  into  the  precise  years  to  ;  fourteen  years  reckoned  by  Larcher — 
which  they  belong.  The  battle  of  Ma-  ,  much  more  the  sixteen  years  reckoned 
rathon  stands  fixed  for  September  490  !  by  Reiz— are  too  long.  Mr.  Clinton 
B.C.:  the  siege  of  Miletus  may  probably  compresses  inconveniently  the  latter 
have  been  finished  in  496-495  d.c  ,  and  ■  portion  of  the  interval — that  portion 
the  Ionic  revolt  may  have  begun  in  '  which  elapsed  between  the  siege  of 
5o 2-501  n.c.  Such  are  tho  dates  which,  Miletus  and  the  battle  of  Marathon: 
on  the  whole,  appear  to  me  most  pro-  j  and  the  very  improbable  supposition  to 
bable,  though  I  am  far  from  considering  which  he  is  obliged  to  resort — of  a  con- 
thetn  as  certain.  fusion  in  the  language  of  Herodotus  be- 

Chronological  critics  differ  consider-  j  tween  Attic  and  Olympic  years — indi- 
ably  in  their  arrangement  of  the  events  cates  that  he  is  pressing  the  text  of  the 
here  alluded  to  among  particular  years.  !  historian   too  closely,   when  he  states 
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neighbouring  towns  in  Karia ;  and  during  the  next  summer — the 
Phenician  fleet  having  wintered  at  Miletus — the  Persian  forces  by 
sea  and  land  reconquered  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  insular 
as  well  as  continental.1     Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos —  dun  fleet1* 
the  towns  in  the  Chersonese — Selymbria  and  Perinthus  1^  uS^t- 
in  Thrace — Prokonnesus  and  Artake  in  the  Propontis — 
all  these  towns  were  taken  or  sacked  by  the  Persian  and 
Phenician  fleet.2     The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon 
fled  for  the  most  part,  without  even  awaiting  its  arrival,  to  Mesem- 
bria ;  while  the  Athenian  Miltiades  only  escaped  Persian  Narrow 
captivity  by  a  rapid  flight  from  his  abode  in  the  Cherso-  amuadcs 
nese  to  Athens.     His  pursuers  were  indeed  so  close  upon  pursuit!5  r 
him,  that  one  of  his  ships,  with  his  son  Metiochus  on  board,  fell 
into  their  hands.     As  Miltiades  had  been  strenuous  in  urging  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Scythian  expedition,  the  Phenicians  were  particularly  anxious  to 
get  possession  of  his  person,  as  the  most  acceptable  of  all  Greek 
prisoners  to  the  Persian  king ;  who  however,  when  Metiochus  the 
son  of  Miltiades  was  brought  to  Susa,  not  only  did  him  no  harm, 


"that  Herodotus  specifies  a  term  of 
three  years  between  the  capture  of 
Miletus  and  the  expedition  of  Datis:" 
see  F.  H.  ad  ann.  499.  He  places  the 
capture  of  Mil6tus  in  494  B.C. ;  which  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  a  year  later — if 
not  two  years  later — than  the  reality. 
Indeed  as  Mr.  Clinton  places  the  expe- 
dition of  Aristagoras  against  Naxos 
(which  was  immediately  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolt,  since  Aristagoras 
seized  the  Ionic  despots  while  that  fleet 
yet  remained  congregated  immediately 
at  the  close  of  the  expedition)  in  501 
B.C.,  and  as  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  Miletus  was  taken  in  the  sixth  year 
after  the  revolt,  it  would  follow  that 
this  capture  ought  to  belong  to  495,  and 
not  to  494  B.C.  I  incline  to  place  it 
either  in  496  or  in  495 ;  and  the  Naxian 
expedition  in  502  or  501,  leaning  to- 
wards the  earlier  of  the  two  dates : 
Schultz  agrees  with  Larcher  in  placing 
the  Naxian  expedition  in  504  u.c,  yet 
he  assigns  the  capture  of  Miletus  to 
496  B.C.  —  whereas  Hercdotus  states 
that  the  last  of  these  two  events  was  in 
the  sixth  year  after  the  revolt,  which 
revolt  immediately  succeeded  on  the 
first  of  the  two,  within  the  same 
summer.  Weissenborn  places  the  cap- 
ture of  Miletus  in  490  B.C.,  and  the 
expedition  to  Naxos  in  499 — suspecting 


that  the  text  in  Herodotus — Ikt$  fr«r 
— is  incorrect,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
Ttrdprqt  fr«?,  the  fourth  year  (p.  125: 
compare  the  chronological  table  in  his 
work,  p.  222).  He  attempts  to  show 
that  the  particular  incidents  composing 
the  Ionic  revolt,  as  Herodotus  recounts 
it,  cannot  be  made  to  occupy  more  than 
four  years  ;  but  his  reasoning  is  in  my 
judgement  unsatisfactory,  and  the  con- 
jecture inadmissible.  The  distinct 
affirmation  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
entire  interval  between  the  two  events, 
is  of  much  more  evidentiary  value  than 
our  conjectural  summing  up  of  the 
details. 

It  is  vain,  I  think,  to  try  to  arrange 
these  details  according  to  precise  years  : 
this  can  only  be  done  very  loosely. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  25. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  31-33.  It  may  perhaps 
be  to  this  burning  and  sacking  of  the 
cities  in  the  Propontis  and  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  that 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591)  makes  allusion; 
though  he  ascribes  the  proceeding  to  a 
different  cause — to  the  fear  of  Darius 
that  the  Scythians  would  cross  into 
Asia  to  avenge  themselves  upon  him  for 
attacking  them,  and  that  the  towns  on 
the  coast  would  furnish  them  with 
vessels  for  the  passage. 
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but  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  Persian  wife 
with  a  comfortable  maintenance.1 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with  the  reconquered 
cruelties  of    cities  on  and  near  the  coast     The  threats  which  had 
SteMhe  re-    Deen  ne^  out  hefore  the  battle  of  Lade  were  realized  to 
conquest.       fa  fun      The  most  beautiful  Greek  youths  and  virgins 
were  picked  out,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Persian  grandees  as 
eunuchs  or  inmates  of  the  harems.     The  cities,  with  their  edifices 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were  made  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  islands,  Herodotus  even  tells  us  that  a  line  of  Per- 
sians was  formed  from  shore  to  shore,  which  swept  each  territory 
from  north  to  south,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  it8     That 
much  of  this  hard  treatment  is  well-founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
But  it  must  be  exaggerated  as  to  extent  of  depopulation  and 
destruction,  for  these  islands  and  cities  appear  ever  afterwards  as 
occupied  by  a  Grecian  population,  and  even  as  in  a  tolerable, 
though  reduced,  condition.     Samos  was  made  an  exception  to  the 
rest,  and  completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward  to  its 
captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion  at  the  battle  of  Lade ; 
while  ^Eakes  the  despot  of  that  island  was  reinstated  in  his  govern- 
ment.3    It  appears  that  several  other  despots  were  reinstated  at 
the  same  time  in  their  respective  cities,  though  we  are  not  told 
which. 

Amidst  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  innocent  persons,  of 
Movements  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  the  fate  of  Histiaeus  excites 
iiistiaeua.  but  little  sympathy.  He  was  carrying  on  his  piracies  at 
Byzantium  when  he  learnt  the  surrender  of  Miletus;  he  then 
thought  it  expedient  to  sail  with  his  Lesbian  vessels  for  Chios, 
where  admittance  was  refused  to  him.  But  the  Chians,  weakened 
as  they  had  been  by  the  late  battle,  were  in  little  condition  to  resist, 
so  that  he  defeated  their  troops  and  despoiled  the  island.  During 
the  present  break-up  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  there  were  doubtless 
many  who  (like  the  Phokaean  Dionysius)  did  not  choose  to  return 
home  to  an  enslaved  city,  yet  had  no  fixed  plan  for  a  new  abode. 
Of  these  exiles,  a  considerable  number  put  themselves  under  the 
temporary  command  of  Histiaeus,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
plunder  of  Thasos.4  While  besieging  that  town,  he  learnt  the  news 
that  the  Phenician  fleet  had  quitted  Miletus  to  attack  the  remain- 
ing Ionic  towns.    He  therefore  left  his  designs  on  Thasos  unfinished, 


1  Herodot.  vi.  41. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  31,  32,  33. 

3  Herodot.  vi.  25. 


4  Herodot.   vi.   26-28.     Ayuv   %\&iw¥ 
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in  order  to  go  and  defend  Lesbos.  But  in  this  latter  island  the 
dearth  of  provisions  was  such,  that  he  was  forced  to  cross  over  to 
the  continent  to  reap  the  standing  corn,  around  Atarneus  and  in 
the  fertile  plain  of  Mysia  near  the  river  Kaikus.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  a  considerable  Persian  force  under  Harpagus — was  beaten, 
compelled  to  flee,  and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  being  carried  to 
Sardis,  Artaphernes  the  satrap  caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucified : 
partly  no  doubt  from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under  the 
persuasion  that  if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Susa,  he  might 
again  become  dangerous,  since  Darius  would  even  now  spare  his 
life,  under  an  indelible  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  head  of  Histiaeus  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  up  to  Susa,  where  Darius  caused  it  to  be  honour- 
ably buried,  condemning  this  precipitate  execution  of  a  man  who 
had  once  been  his  preserver.1 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Miletus  excited  the 
strongest  feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy  and  consternation,  BC  494.493# 
among  the  Athenians.     In  the  succeeding  year  (so  at  sympathy 
least  we  are  led  to  think,  though  the  date  cannot  be  posi-  of  the 
tiveiy  determined)  it  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  tra-  the  ^TptSre* 
gedy — The  Capture  of  Miletus — by  the  dramatic  poet  uietragj?- 
Phrynichus ;  which,  when  performed,  so  painfully  wrung  nichSi  is ry" 
the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  audience,  that  they  burst  flned* 
into  tears  in  the  theatre,  and  the  poet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  one  thousand  drachmae,  as  "  having  recalled  to  them  their  own 
misfortunes.,,  2     The  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  afterwards  acted, 
and  has  not  come  down  to  us.     Some  critics  have  supposed  that 
Herodotus  has  not  correctly  assigned  the  real  motive  which  deter- 
mined the  Athenians  to  impose  this  fine  ;s  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
subjects  usually  selected  for  tragedy  were  portions  of  heroic  legend, 
and  not  matters  of  recent  history ;  so  that  the  Athenians  might  com- 
plain of  Phrynichus  on  the  double  ground — for  having  violated  an 
established  canon  of  propriety,  as  well  as  for  touching  their  sensi- 
bilities too  deeply.     Still  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
cause  assigned  by  Herodotus  is  substantially  the  true  one.     Yet  it 
is  very  possible  that  Phrynichus,  at  an  age  when  tragic  poetry  had 
not  yet  reached  its  full  development,  might  touch  this  very  tender 
subject  with  a  rough  and  offensive  hand,  before  a  people  who  had 
fair  reason  to  dread  the  like  cruel  fate  for  themselves.     ^Eschylus, 


1  Herodot.  vi.  28,  29,  30. 

'  Herodot.  v.  21.  &s  kvafivi\(ratrra 
olm\ia  Kcucd:  compare  vii.  152;  also  Kal- 
liathenes  ap.  Strabo.  ziy.  p.  635,  and 


Plutarch,  Prsecept.  Reipubl.  Gerend.  p. 
814. 

3  See  Welcker,  Griechische  Tragodien, 
vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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in  his  Persae,  would  naturally  carry  with  him  the  full  tide  of  Athe- 
nian sympathy,  while  dwelling  on  the  victories  of  Salamis  and 
Plataea.  But  to  interest  the  audience  in  Persian  success  and 
Grecian  suffering,  was  a  task  in  which  much  greater  poets  than 
Phrynichus  would  have  failed — and  which  no  judicious  poet  would 
have  undertaken.  The  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  Count  Tilly,  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  was  not  likely  to  be  endured  as  the  subject 
of  dramatic  representation  in  any  Protestant  town  of  Germany. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXVI. 

FROM  IOXIC  REVOLT  TO  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  indicated  the  point  of  confluence 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  streams  of  Grecian  history — the 
commencement  of  a  decided  Persian  intention  to  conquer  Attica ; 
manifested  first  in  the  form  of  a  threat  by  Artaphernes  the  satrap, 
when  he  enjoined  the  Athenians  to  take  back  Hippias  as  the  only 
condition  of  safety,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  passion  in  the 
bosom  of  Darius  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  Sardis.  From 
this  time  forward,  therefore,  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Persia  come 
to  be  in  direct  relation  one  with  the  other,  and  capable  of  being 
embodied,  much  more  than  before,  into  one  continuous  narrative. 

The  reconquest  of  Ionia  being  thoroughly  completed,  Arta- 
phernes proceeded  to  organise  the  future  government  of 
it,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  forethought  not  often  S^SSSp 
visible  in  Persian  proceedings.  Convoking  deputies  from  ^J^be"1** 
all  the  different  cities,  he  compelled  them  to  enter  into  a  J£S°que8tof 
permanent  convention  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, so  as  to  prevent  all  employment  of  force  by  any  one  against 
the  others.  Moreover  he  caused  the  territory  of  each  city  to  be 
measured  by  parasangs  (each  parasang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia, 
or  about  three  miles  and  a  half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of 
tribute  according  to  this  measurement;  without  any  material 
departure,  however,  from  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  before  the 
revolt.1  Unfortunately,  Herodotus  is  unusually  brief  in  his  allusion 
to  this  proceeding,  which  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  perfectly.  We  may  however  assume  it  as 
certain,  that  both  the  population  and  the  territory  of  many  among 
the  Ionic  cities,  if  not  of  all,  were  materially  altered  in  consequence 
of  the  preceding  revolt,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  cruel- 
ties with  which  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  had  been  accompanied. 
In  regard  to  Miletus,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  retained 
for  themselves  the  city  with  its  circumjacent  plain,  but  gave  the 
mountain-portion   of   the  Milesian   territory   to  the   Karians   of 

1  Horodot.  vi.  42.  • 
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Pedasa.1  Such  a  proceeding  would  naturally  call  for  fresh  mea- 
surement and  assessment  of  tribute ;  and  there  may  have  been 
similar  transfers  of  land  elsewhere.  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  statements  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  of  utter  depopulation 
and  destruction  falling  upon  the  cities,  cannot  be  credited  in  their 
full  extent ;  for  these  cities  are  all  peopled,  and  all  Hellenic,  after- 
wards. Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  partially  true, 
and  that  the  miseries  of  those  days,  as  stated  in  the  work  of  Heka- 
teeus  as  well  as  by  contemporary  informants  with  whom  Herodotus 
had  probably  conversed,  must  have  been  extreme.  New  inhabitants 
would  probably  be  admitted  in  many  of  them,  to  supply  the  loss 
sustained ;  and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood  would  strengthen  the 
necessity  for  the  organization  introduced  by  Artaphernes,  in  order 
to  determine  clearly  the  obligations  due  from  the  cities  both  to  the 
Persian  government  and  towards  each  other.  Herodotus  considers 
that  the  arrangement  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Ionians,  and 
so  it  must  unquestionably  have  appeared,  coming  as  it  did  imme- 
diately after  so  much  previous  suffering.  He  farther  adds  that  the 
tribute  then  fixed  remained  unaltered  until  his  own  day — a  state- 
ment requiring  some  comment,  which  I  reserve  until  the  time 
arrives  for  describing  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  Proper. 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  Darius  for  the  conquest  of  Greece 

were  now  effectively  manifested.  Mardonius,  invested 
comesuuh  with  the  supreme  command,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large 
*nt£7?nta  force,  was  sent  down  in  the  ensuing  spring  for  the  pur- 
dTmn^h?  P°se.  Having  reached  Kiiikia  in  the  course  of  the 
oTStltiesf  march,  he  himself  got  on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to 

Ionia,  while  his  army  marched  across  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Hellespont.  His  proceeding  in  Ionia  surprises  us,  and  seems  to 
have  appeared  surprising  as  well  to  Herodotus  himself  as  to  his 
readers.  Mardonius  deposed  the  despots  throughout  the  various 
Greek  cities;8  leaving  the  people  of  each  to  govern  themselves, 


1  Herodot.  vi.  20. 

3  Herodot.  vi.  43.  In  recounting  this 
deposition  of  the  despots  by  Mardonius, 
Herodotus  reasons  from  it  as  an  analogy 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  cor- 
rectness of  another  of  his  statements, 
which  (he  acquaints  us)  many  persons 
disputed;  namely,  the  discussion  which 
he  reports  to  have  taken  place  among 
the  seven  conspirators,  after  the  death 
of  the  Magian  Smerdis,  whother  they 
should  establish  a  monarchy,  an  oli- 
garchy, 6V  a  democracy — Mavra  fiiyi- 


aroy  $<&&fia  4p4w  ro7<ri  (x))  avoitKOfidyourt 
r&y  'EAA^vwv,  Tltp<r4ay  rotai  tirra  'Ordr 
yea  yvd>fxr)v  kwoZQcurBcu,  &s  xptwv  <ft| 
SrifxoKpardarBcu  Tl4p<ras'  robs  yap  rvpdy 
yovs  ray  *\&vwv  Karavafoas  xdyras  i 
Map&6yios,  BrmoKparlas  Karlcrra  is  ras 
t6Kuls.  Such  passages  as  this  let  us 
into  the  controversies  of  the  time, 
and  prove  that  Herodotus  found  many 
objectors  to  his  story  about  the  discus- 
sion on  theories  of  government  among 
the  seven  Persian  conspirators  (iii.  80- 
82). 
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subject  to  Persian  dominion  and  tribute.  This  was  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  former  policy  of  Persia,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
new  conviction,  doubtless  wise  and  well-founded,  which  had  recently 
grown  up  among  the  Persian  leaders,  that  on  the  whole  their  unpo- 
pularity was  aggravated  more  than  their  strength  was  increased,  by 
employing  these  despots  as  instruments.  The  phenomena  of  the 
late  Ionic  revolt  were  well  calculated  to  teach  such  a  lesson ;  but 
we  shall  not  often  find  the  Persians  profiting  by  experience, 
throughout  the  course  of  this  history. 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but  passed  on  with  his 
fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land-force  had  already  Hc  mflrches 
arrived.     He   transported   it  across   into   Europe,  and  ^Ja™6 
began   his  march  through  Thrace ;   all  of  which  had  <2oniarhls 

©  ©  '  fleet  de- 

already  been  reduced  by  Megabazus,  and  does  not  seem  J1^'^^ 
to  have  participated  in  the  Ionic  revolt     The  island  of  $*/>rm  near 

_  r  • f  ,  Mount  Athos 

Thasus  surrendered  to  the  fleet  without  resistance,  and  -he  return* 
the  land-force  was  conveyed  across  the  Strymon  to  the 
Greek  city  of  Akanthus,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf     From  hence  Mardonius  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  sub- 
dued a  considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  some  of 
those  not  comprised  in  the  dominion  of  Amyntas,  since  that  prince 
had  before  submitted  to  Megabazus.     Meanwhile  he  sent  his  fleet 
to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  to  join  the  land- 
force  again  at  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  with  a  view  of  conquering  as 
much  of  Greece  as  he  could,  and  even  of  prosecuting  the  march  as 
far  as  Athens  and  Eretria;1    so  that  the  expedition  afterwards 
accomplished  by  Xerxes  would  have  been  tried  at  least  by  Mardo- 
nius, twelve  or  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  not  a  terrible  storm 
completely  disabled  the  fleet.     The  sea  near  Athos  was  then,  and 
is  now,  full  of  peril  to  navigators.     One  of  the  hurricanes  so  fre- 
quent in  its  neighbourhood  overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed 
three  hundred  ships,  and  drowned  or  cast  ashore  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men.     Of  those  who  reached  the  shore,  many 
died  of  cold,  or  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  that  inhos- 
pitable tongue   of  land.     This   disaster   checked   altogether  the 
farther  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sustained  considerable  loss 
with  his  land-array,  and  was  himself  wounded,  in  a  night  attack 
made  upon  him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians  called  Brygi.     Though 
strong  enough  to  repel  and  avenge  this  attack,  and  to  subdue  the 
Brygi,  he  was  yet  in  no  condition  to  advance  farther.     Both  the 
land-force  and  the  fleet  were  conveyed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  and 

1  Herodot.  vi.  43,  44.     ivopeforro  54  M  r*  'Eprrplay  koX  yA6^yas. 
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from  thence  across  to  Asia,  with  so  much  shame  of  failure,  that 
Mardonius  was  never  again  employed  by  Darius;  though  we 
cannot  make  out  that  the  fault  was  imputable  to  him.1  We  shall 
hear  of  him  again  under  Xerxes. 

The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Tha- 
, ,    ,  ,       sians,  so  recently  subdued,  with  the  idea  of  revolting. 

Island  of  7  .  *  i       -i     i  ••  *•  r\      » 

Tho*»-  At  least  their  conduct  provoked  the  suspicion  of  Darius ; 
revuit  from     for  they  made  active  preparations  for  defence,  both  by 

the  l*er8ians 

-forced  to     building  war-ships,  and  by  strengthening  their  fortifica- 
tions.   The  Thasians  were  at  this  time  in  great  opulence, 
chiefly  from  gold  and  silver  mines,  both  in  their  island  and  in  their 
mainland  territory  opposite.     The  mines  at  Skapte  Hyle  in  Thrace 
yielded  to  them  an  annual  income  of  eighty  talents;  their  total 
surplus  revenue — after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government  so 
that   the   inhabitants   were   entirely   untaxed — was   two  hundred 
talents  (46,000/.,   if  Attic   talents;    more,    if  either   Euboic  or 
^Eginsean).     With  such  large  means,  they  were  enabled  soon  to 
make  preparations  which  excited  notice  among  their  neighbours ; 
many  of  whom  were  doubtless  jealous  of  their  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  inclined  to  dispute  with  them  possession  of  the  profitable 
mines  of  Skapte  Hyle.    As  in  other  cases,  so  in  this :  the  jealousies 
among  subject  neighbours  often  procured  revelations  to  the  superior 
power.     The  proceedings  of  the  Thasians  were  made  known,  and 
they  were  forced  to  raze  their  fortifications  as  well  as  to  surrender 
all  their  ships  to  the  Persians  at  Abdera.2 

Though  dissatisfied  with  Mardonius,  Darius  was  only  the  more 
Preparations  eagerty  hent  on  his  project  of  conquering  Greece.     Hip- 

?nvaSn  * f°r   P*^  was  a*  *l*s  s*^e  *°  k°eP  a^ve  ^8  wrath  against  the 
Greece-       Athenians.3     Orders  were  despatched  to  the  maritime 

no  trends  #  t  *  . 

heralds         cities  of  his  empire  to  equip  both  ships  of  war  and  horse- 
round  the  r  *    r  fi 

Grecian         transports  for  a  renewed  attempt.     His  intentions  were 

towns  to 

demand  earth  probably  known  in  Greece  itself  by  this  time,  from  the 
many  of  recent  march  of  his  army  to  Macedonia.  Nevertheless 
he  now  thought  it  advisable  to  send  heralds  round  to 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  in  order  to  require  from  each  the  formal 
token  of  submission — earth  and  water ;  and  thus  to  ascertain  what 
extent  of  resistance  his  projected  expedition  was  likely  to  expe- 

1  Herodot.    vi.    44-94.      Charon    of  [      a  Herodot.  vi.  46-48.     See  a  similar 
Lampsakus  had  noticed  the  storm  near    case  of  disclosure  arising  from  jealousy 
Mount  Athos,   and  the  destruction  of    between  Tenedos  aud  Lesbos  (Thucyd. 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  (Charonis  Frag-     iii.  2). 
ment.    8,   od.    Didot  ;    Athena*,   ix.   p.         3  Herodot.  vi.  04. 
394>  I 
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rience.  The  answers  received  were  to  a  high  degree  favourable. 
Many  of  the  continental  Greeks  sent  their  submission,  as  well  as  all 
those  islanders  to  whom  application  was  made.  Among  the  former 
we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  though 
Herodotus  does  not  particularize  them.  Among  the  latter  Naxos, 
Eubcea,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  are  not  included  ;  but 
^Egina,  at  that  time  the  first  maritime  power  of  Greece,  is  expressly 
included.1 

Nothing  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece  were  now  placed,  and  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  Persians  after  their  reconquest  of  Ionia,  as  this  *mong  those 

.  _  towns  which 

abasement  on  the  part  of  the  iEginetans,  whose  com-  submittal— 
merce  with  the  Asiatic  islands  and  continent  doubtless  relations  of 
impressed  them  strongly  with   the  melancholy   conse- 
quences of  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  Great  King.     But  on  the 
present  occasion  their  conduct  was  dictated  as  much  by  antipathy 
to  Athens  as  by  fear,  so  that  Greece  was  thus  threatened  with  the 
intrusion  of  the  Persian  arm  as  ally  and  arbiter  in  her  internal 
contests — a  contingency  which,  if  it  had  occurred  now  in  the  dis- 
pute between  yEgina  and  Athens,  would  have  led  to  the  certain 
enslavement  of  Greece,  though  when  it  did  occur  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  prolonged  struggle   between  Lacedaemon  and 
Athens,  Greece  had  become  strong  enough  in  her  own  force  to 
endure  it  without  the  loss  of  substantial  independence. 

The  war  between  Thebes  and  ^Egina  on  one  side,  and  Athens 
on  the  other — begun  several  years  before,  and  growing  out  of  the 
connexion  between  Athens  and  Plataea — had  never  yet  been 
terminated.  The  iEginetans  had  taken  part  in  that  war  from 
gratuitous  feeling,  either  of  friendship  for  Thebes  or  of  enmity  to 
Athens,  without  any  direct  ground  of  quarrel,2  and  they  had  begun 
the  war  even  without  the  formality  of  notice.  Though  a  period 
apparently  not  less  than  fourteen  years  (from  about  506-492  b.c.) 
had  elapsed,  the  state  of  hostility  still  continued ;  and  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  Hippias,  the  great  instigator  of  Persian  attack 
upon  Greece,  would  not  fail  to  enforce  upon  all  the  enemies  of 
Athens  the  prudence  of  seconding,  or  at  least  of  not  opposing,  the 


1  Herodot.  vi.  48,  49.  viih  46. 

*  Herodot.  ▼.  81-89.  See  above, 
chapter  xxzi.  The  legendary  story 
there  given  as  the  provocation  of  <£gina 
to  the  war  ifl  evidently  not  to  be  treated 
aa  a  real  and  historical  cause  of  war:  a 


state  of  quarrel  causes  all  such  stories 
to  be  raked  up,  and  some  probably  to 
be  invented.  It  is  like  the  old  alleged 
quarrel  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Pelawgi  of  Lemnos  (vi.  187-140). 
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efforts  of  the  Persian  to  reinstate  him  in  that  city.  It  was  partly 
under  this  feeling,  combined  with  genuine  alarm,  that  both  Thebes 
and  JEgina.  manifested  submissive  dispositions  towards  the  heralds 
of  Darius. 

Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  Athens  and  to 
Heralds  from  Sparta,  for  the  same  purpose  of  demanding  earth  and 
imtrito  death  water.  The  reception  given  to  them  at  both  places  was 
Atheraand  angry  m  the  extreme.  The  Athenians  cast  the  herald 
Sparta.  mto  the  p^  ca]ie(i  the  Barathrum,1  into  which  they  some- 
times precipitated  public  criminals :  the  Spartans  threw  the  herald 
who  came  to  them  into  a  well,  desiring  the  unfortunate  messenger 
to  take  earth  and  water  from  thence  to  the  king.  The  inviolability 
of  heralds  was  so  ancient  and  undisputed  in  Greece,  from  the 
Homeric  times  downward,  that  nothing  short  of  the  fiercest  excite- 
ment could  have  instigated  any  Grecian  community  to  such  an  out- 
rage. But  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  first  of  all  Grecian  states,  and  to  be  addressed 
always  in  the  character  of  superiors,  the  demand  appeared  so  gross 
an  insult  as  to  banish  from  their  minds  for  the  time  all  recollection 
of  established  obligations.  They  came  subsequently,  however,  to 
repent  of  the  act  as  highly  criminal,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
cause  of  misfortunes  which  overtook  them  thirty  or  forty  years 
afterwards.  How  they  tried  at  that  time  to  expiate  it,  I  shall 
hereafter  recount.3 


1  It  is  to  this  treatment  of  the  herald 
that  the  story  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Themistokles  must  allude,  if  that  story 
indeed  be  true;  for  the  Persian  king 
was  not  likely  to  send  a  second  herald, 
after  such  treatment  of  the  first.  An 
interpreter  accompanied  the  herald, 
speaking  Greek  as  well  as  his  own 
native  language.  Themistokles  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  vote  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  for  having  employed 
the  Greek  language  as  medium  for  bar- 
baric dictation.  (Plutarch,  Themist.  c. 
6.)  We  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
whom  Plutarch  copied  this  story. 

Pausanias  states  that  it  was  Miltiades 
who  proposed  the  putting  to  death  of 
the  heralds  at  Athens  (iii.  12,  6);  and 
that  the  divine  judgement  fell  upon  his 
family  in  consequence  of  it.  From 
whom  Pausanias  copied  this  statement 
I  do  not  know :  certainly  not  from  He- 
rodotus, who  does  not  mention  Mil- 
tiades in  the  case,  and  expressly  says 


that  he  does  not  know  in  what  manner 
the  divine  judgement  overtook  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  crime — "  except  (says  he) 
that  their  city  and  country  was  after- 
wards laid  waste  by  Xerxes;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  this  happened  on  account 
of  the  outrage  on  the  heralds"  (Hero* 
dot.  vii.  133). 

The  belief  that  there  must  have  been 
a  divine  judgement  of  some  sort  or 
other,  presented  a  strong  stimulus  to 
invent  or  twist  some  historical  fact  to 
correspond  with  it.  Herodotus  has 
sufficient  regard  for  truth  to  resist  this 
stimulus  and  to  confess  his  ignorance; 
a  circumstance  which  goes,  along  with 
others,  to  stregthen  our  confidence  in 
his  general  authority.  His  silence 
weakens  the  credibility,  but  does  not 
refute  the  allegation,  of  Pausanias  with 
regard  to  Miltiadfis — which  is  certainly 
not  intrinsically  improbable. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  133. 
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But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wounded  dignity  of  the  Spartans 
hurried  them  into  the  commission  of  this  wrong,  it  was  Effect*  of 
on  the  other  hand  of  signal  use  to  the  general  liberties  of  ulroJin^    ; 
Greece,  by  rousing  them  out  of  their  apathy  as  to  the  JSJiS0 
coming  invader,  and  placing  them  with  regard  to  him  in  ^{j^iyPer. 
the  same  state  of  inexpiable  hostility  as  Athens  and  Ere-  ■**• 
tria.     We  see  at  once  the  bonds  drawn  closer  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.     The  Athenians,  for  the  first  time,  prefer  a  com-  _ 
plaint  at  oparta  against  the  ^Eginetans  for  having  given  »*««  appeal 
earth  and  water  to  Darius — accusing  them  of  having  inconae-' 
done  this  with  views  of  enmity  to  Athens,  and  in  order  «u*ttmof 
to  invade  Attica  conjointly  with  the  Persian.     This  they       "** 
represented  "  as  treason  to  Hellas,"  calling  upon  Sparta,  as  head 
of  Greece,  to  interfere.     In  consequence  of  their  appeal,  Kleomenes 
king  of  Sparta  went  over  to  iEgina,  to  take  measures  against  the 
authors  of  the  late  proceeding,  "  for  the  general  benefit  of  Hellas." l 

The  proceeding  now  before  us  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
progress  of  Grecian  history.     It  is  the  first  direct  and  interference 
positive  historical  manifestation  of  Hellas  as  an  aggre-  her^Junct 
gate  body,  with  Sparta  as  its  chief,  and  obligations  of  a  JS^J?. 
certain  sort  on  the  part  of  its  members,  the  neglect  or  fSer^ipof 
violation  of  which  constitutes  a  species  of  treason.     I  Greece- 
have  already  pointed  out  several  earlier  incidents,  showing  how 
the  Greek  political  mind,  beginning  from  entire  severance  of  states, 
became  gradually  prepared  for  this  idea  of  a  permanent  league 
with  mutual  obligations  and  power  of  enforcement  vested  in  a  per- 
manent chief — an  idea  never  fully  carried  into  practice,  but  now 
distinctly  manifest  and  partially  operative.    First,  the  great  acquired 
power  and  territory  of  Sparta,  her  military  training,  her  undisturbed 
political  traditions,  create  an  unconscious  deference  towards  her 
such  as  was  not  felt  towards  any  other  state.     Next,  she  is  seen 
(in  the  proceedings  against  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias) 
as  summoning  and  conducting  to  war  a  cluster  of  self-obliged  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  with  certain  formalities  which  give  to  the  alliance 
an  imposing   permanence  and  solemnity.     Thirdly,  her  position 
becomes  recognised  as  first  power  or  president  of  Greece,  both  by 


1  Herodot.  vi.  49.     Tlorfitraa-i  94  <r<pt 
(Aiyirfirais)  ravra,  Idtvs  *A(h)vatoi  4wt 


r  b\  W  c  wo  i4\k  o  i  e  y,  w  poH6vr  «  s  r^y 
'EX A. (i8 a.     Compare   viii.    144,  ix.  7. 


ic4arOt  Iok4ovt*s  M  <j<p((Ti  (xotnas  ro^s     r^y  'E  X  X  <£  5  a  $  *  i  v  b  y  ir  o  10  v  fi<  v  o  i 


Alyurfyras  ScSafccVcu  (yriv  koX  05a>p),  ks 
Afia  ry  Zlipay  4w\  a<p4as  arpartiwyrau. 
Ka2  Afffityot  wpo<pdaio$  4ir€\dfioyro'  <f>  o  »- 

Karrjy6p(oy      tS»v     A  lyi  vt\t  4<oy  \  iyadb  rpoa*  pya(6fi*  yoyt  &C. 
VOL.  III.  T 


tc poUovy ai  —  a    new    and    very    im- 
portant phrase. 

vii.  61.     Tort  8i  roy  KXt0fx4yta,  46rra 
4v  TJ7  Alylyy,  teal  Kotvh  t f?  *E  X  X  4  8 1 
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foreigners  who  invite  alliance  (Croesus)  or  by  Greeks  who  seek 
help,  such  as  the  Plateeans  against  Thebes  or  the  Ionians  against 
Persia.  But  Sparta  has  not  been  hitherto  found  willing  to  take  on 
herself  the  performance  of  this  duty  of  Protector  general.  She 
refused  the  Ionians  and  the  Sainian  Maeandrius,  as  well  as  the 
Plataeans,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  founded  on  common  Hellenic 
lineage :  the  expedition  which  she  undertook  against  Polykrates  of 
Samos  was  founded  upon  private  motives  for  displeasure,  even  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves :  moreover,  even 
if  all  these  requests  had  been  granted,  she  might  have  seemed  to  be 
rather  obeying  a  generous  sympathy  than  performing  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  her  as  superior.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  of 
Athens  against  /Egina,  the  latter  consideration  stands  distinctly 
prominent.  Athens  is  not  a  member  of  the  cluster  of  Spartan 
allies,  nor  does  she  claim  the  compassion  of  Sparta,  as  defenceless 
against  an  overpowering  Grecian  neighbour.  She  complains  of  a 
Pan-Hellenic  obligation  as  having  been  contravened  by  the  ^Egine- 
tans  to  her  detriment  and  danger,  and  calls  upon  Sparta  to  enforce 
upon  the  delinquents  respect  to  these  obligations.  For  the  first 
time  in  Grecian  history,  such  a  call  is  made ;  for  the  first  time  in 
Grecian  history,  it  is  effectively  answered.  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  thus  answered — considering  the  tardy, 
unimpressible,  and  home-keeping,  character  of  the  Spartans,  with 
their  general  insensibility  to  distant  dangers1 — if  the  adventure  of 
the  Persian  herald  had  not  occurred  to  gall  their  pride  beyond 
endurance — to  drive  them  into  unpardonable  hostility  with  the 
Great  King — and  to  cast  them  into  the  same  boat  with  Athens  for 
keeping  off  an  enemy  who  threatened  the  common  liberties  of 
Hellas. 

From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  that  there  exists  a  recog- 
nised political  union  of  Greece  against  the  Persian* — or 
at  least  something  as  near  to  a  political  union  as  Grecian 
temper  will  permit — with  Sparta  as  its  head  for  the  pre- 
sent. To  such  a  pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  Grecian  history 
had  been  gradually  tending.  But  the  final  event  which 
placed  it  beyond  dispute,  and  which  humbled  for  the 
time  her  ancient  and  only  rival — Argos — is  now  to  be  noticed. 

It  was  about  three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  these  Per- 
kc.  496-495.   sian  heralds  in  Greece,  and  nearly  at  the  time  when 


One  condi- 
tion of  recog- 
nised Spartan 
leadership 
wok—  the 
extreme 
weakness 
of  Argos 
at  this  mo- 
ment. 


1  Thucyd.  i.  70-118.  Ilokvoi  vols  tyas 
(i.  c.  the  Spartans)  fnXKiyras  #reu  dirooV 
/jltjtoX  vpbs  iyHrifiordrovs. 


*  Herodot.  vii.  145-148.     Of  irwmfU- 
rat  "E.Kk4\vwv  iirl  ry  Tic  pay. 
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Miletus  was  besieged  by  the  Persian  generals,  that  a  war  broke 
out  between  Sparta  alid  Argos1 — on  what  grounds  Herodotus 
does  not  inform  us.  Kleomenes,  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  the 
oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos,  led  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  to 
the  banks  of  the  Erasinus,  the  border  river  of  the  Argeian  territory. 
But  the  sacrifices,  without  which  no  river  could  be  crossed,  were  so 
unfavourable,  that  he  altered  his  course,  extorted  some  vessels  from 
iEgina  and  Sikyon,8  and  carried  his  troops  by  sea  to  Nauplia,  the 
seaport  belonging  to  Argos,  and  to  the  territory  of  Tiryns.  The 
Argeians  having  marched  their  forces  down  to  resist  him,  the  two 
armies  joined  battle  at  Sepeia  near  Tiryns.  Kleomenes,  victorious 
by  a  piece  of  simplicity  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  which  spart* 
we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  in  Herodotus,  was  enabled  to  go*."* 
attack  them  unprepared,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  For  the 
Argeians  (the  historian  states)  were  so  afraid  of  being  over-reached 
by  stratagem,  in  the  post  which  their  army  occupied  over  against 
the  enemy,  that  they  listened  for  the  commands  proclaimed  aloud 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  herald,  and  performed  with  their  own  army 
the  same  order  which  they  thus  heard  given.  This  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Kleomenes,  who  communicated  private  notice  to  his 
soldiers,  that  when  the  herald  proclaimed  orders  to  go  to  dinner, 
they  should  not  obey,  but  immediately  stand  to  their  arms.  We 
are  to  presume  that  the  Argeian  camp  was  sufficiently  near  to  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  enable  them  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
herald — yet  not  within  sight,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  Argeians  heard  the  herald  in  the 
enemy's  camp  proclaim  the  word  to  go  to  dinner,8  they  went  to 
dinner  themselves.  In  this  disorderly  condition  they  were  attacked 
and  overthrown  by  the  Spartans.  Many  of  them  perished  in  the 
field,  while  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  thick  grove  consecrated 


1  That  which  marks  the  siege  of  Mi- 
ldtus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Argeians 
by  Kleomene*,  as  contemporaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  is  —  the  common  oracular 
dictum  delivered  in  reference  to  both: 
in  the  same  prophecy  of  the  Pythia,  one 
half  alludes  to  the  sufferings  of  Miletus, 
the  other  half  to  those  of  Argos  (Hero- 
dot.  vi.  19-77). 

Xptctfidyoiai  ykp  'Apytlotai  tv  Ac\<po7(n 
vcp\  (rcmipliis  rrjs  v6hios  ttjs  a<ptrtprjsf 
rb  fihy  4s  airtovs  robs  'Apytlovs  <p4pov, 
r^v  8i  Traf*vB4)KT)v  f^f"?0"*  *5  MiKritrlovs. 

I  consider  this  evidence  of  date  to  be 
better  than  the  statement  of  Pausanias. 


4,  1)  after  the  accession  of  Kleomends, 
who,  as  he  was  king  when  Macandrius 
came  from  Samos  (Herodot.  iii.  148), 
must  have  come  to  the  throne  not  later 
than  518  or  517  B.C.  This  would  be 
thirty-seven  years  prior  to  480  B.C.; 
a  date  much  too  early  for  the  war 
between  Kleomen6s  and  the  Argeians, 
as  we  may  see  by  Herodotus  (vii.  149). 

1  Herodot.  vi.  92. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  78;  compare  Xeno- 
phon,  Rep.  Laced,  xii.  6.  OrVlers  for 
evolutions  in  the  field,  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian military  service,  were  not  pro- 
claimed by  the  herald,  but  transmitted 


That  author  places  the  enterprise  against  |  through    the    various    gradations     of 
Argos  immediately   (afrriKa — Paus.  iii.  |  officers  (Thucyd.  v.  66). 

T  2 
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to  their  eponymous  hero  Argus.  Kleomenes,  having  enclosed 
them  therein,  yet  thinking  it  safer  to  employ  deceit  rather  than  force, 
ascertained  from  deserters  the  names  of  the  chief  Argeians  thus 
shut  up,  and  then  invited  them  out  successively  by  means  of  a 
herald — pretending  that  he  had  received  their  ransom,  and  that 
they  were  released.  As  fast  as  each  man  came  out,  he  was  put  to 
death;  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  being  concealed  from 
their  comrades  within  the  grove  by  the  thickness  of  the  foliage, 
until  some  one  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree  detected  and  pro- 
i>e«truction  claimed  the  destruction  going  on — after  about  fifty  of 
geians  by  the  victims  had  perished.  Unable  to  entice  any  more  of 
in  the  grove  the  Argeians  from  their  consecrated  refuge,  which  they 
Argil  er°  still  vainly  hoped  would  protect  them — Kleomenes  set 
fire  to  the  grove  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  persons  within 
it  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  either  by  fire  or  by  sword.1  After 
the  conflagration  had  begun,  he  inquired  for  the  first  time  to  whom 
the  grove  belonged,  and  learnt  that  it  belonged  to  the  hero  Argus. 
Not  less  than  six  thousand  citizens,  the  flower  and  strength  of 
Argos,  perished  in  this  disastrous  battle  and  retreat  So  com- 
pletely was  the  city  prostrated,  that  Kleomenes  might  easily  have 
taken  it,  had  he  chosen  to  march  thither  forthwith  and  attack  it 
with  vigour.  If  we  are  to  believe  later  historians  whom  Pausanias, 
Polyaenus,  and  Plutarch  have  copied,  he  did  march  thither  and 
attack  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  Argeian  women ; 
wTho,  in  the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  took 
arms  along  with  the  slaves,  headed  by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  and 
gallantly  defended  the  walls.2  This  is  probably  a  mythe,  generated 
KieomenGs     by  a  desire  to  embody  in  detail  the  dictum  of  the  oracle 

returns  with-       •'        ,      ,      «  .  -. 

out  having     a  little  before,  about  "the  female  conquering  the  male. 
Argo..  Without  meaning  to   deny   that   the    Argeian    women 


that  Kleomenes  and  Demaratus  were 
never  employed  upon  the  same  expedi- 
tion,   after  the   disagreement  in  their 


1  Herodot.  vi.  79,  80. 

•  Pausan.  ii.  20,  7;  Polyaen.  viii.  33; 
Plutarch,    De  Virtut.  Mulier.  p.    245; 

Buidas,  v.  Tt\4(rt\\a.  |  march  to  Attica  (v.  75,  vi.  04). 

Plutarch  cites  the  historian  Sokrat£s  j      3  Herodot.  vi.  77. 

of  Argos  for  this  story  about  Telesilla;  I    .....  •        .  A     -     .     „ 

an  historian,  or  perhaps  composer  of  a  i    ,t*\  Vav  \M"a  T^.  f^  """j™*  . 

npiirrn™  "Apyovs,   of  unknown  date:  j     ******'  K<"  «**  iv  Apyeuu™  afnrrai,  Ac. 

compare  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  5,  47,  and        If  this  prophecy  can  be  said  to  have 

Plutarch,    Question.  Romaic,   p.    270-  |  any  distinct  meaning,  it  probably  refers 

277.     According  to  his  representation,  ,  to  H6re\  as  protectress  of  Argos,  re- 


Kleomen£s  and  Demaratus  jointly  as 
saulted  the  town  of  Argos,  and  Dema- 
ratus, after  having  penetrated  into  the 
town  and  become  master  of  the  Pam- 
phyliakon,  was  driven  out  again  by  the 


pulsing  the  Spartans. 

Pausanias  (ii.  20,  7)  might  reasonably 
doubt  whether  Herodotus  understood 
this  oracle  in  the  same  sense  as  he  did: 
it  is  plain  that   Herodotus  could  not 


women.     Now  Herodotus   informs   us  '  have  bo  understood  it. 
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might  have  been  capable  of  achieving  so  patriotic  a  deed,  if 
Kleomenes  had  actually  marched  to  the  attack  of  their  city — we 
are  compelled  by  the  distinct  statement  of  Herodotus  to  affirm  that 
he  never  did  attack  it.  Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the 
sacred  grove  of  Argos,  he  dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sparta, 
retaining  only  one  thousand  choice  troops — with  whom  he  marched 
up  to  the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Here,  between  Argos  and 
Mykenae,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  priest  in  attendance  forbade  him 
to  enter,  saying  that  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
temple.  But  Kleomenes  had  once  already  forced  his  way  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athene  on  the  Athenian  acropolis,  in  spite  of  the 
priestess  and  her  interdict — and  he  now  acted  still  more  brutally 
towards  the  Argeian  priest,  for  he  directed  his  helots  to  drag  him 
from  the  altar  and  scourge  him.  Having  offered  sacrifice,  Kleo- 
menes returned  with  his  remaining  force  to  Sparta.1 

But   the   army   whom   he   had  sent  home   returned  with  a  full 
persuasion  that  Argos  might  easily  have  been  taken — that  He  is  tried 
the  king  alone  was  to  blame  for  having  missed  the  oppor-  uarmodeof 

°  #  .  .  defence 

tunity.  As  soon  as  he  himself  returned,  his  enemies  (per-  acquitted. 
haps  his  colleague  Demaratus)  brought  him  to  trial  before  the 
ephors  on  a  charge  of  having  been  bribed,  against  which  he  defended 
himself  as  follows.  He  had  invaded  the  hostile  territory  on  the 
faith  of  an  assurance  from  the  oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos ; 
but  so  soon  as  he  had  burnt  down  the  sacred  grove  of  the  hero 
Argus  (without  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged),  he  became  at  once 
sensible  that  this  was  all  that  the  god  meant  by  taking  Argos,  and 
therefore  that  the  divine  promise  had  been  fully  realized.  Accord- 
ingly, he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  commence  any  fresh 
attack,  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the  gods  would  approve  it 
and  would  grant  him  success.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  sacri- 
ficed in  the  Heraeum.  There,  though  his  sacrifice  was  favourable,  he 
observed  that  the  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  flashed  back  from  the 
bosom  of  the  statue  of  Here,  and  not  from  her  head.  If  the  flame 
had  flashed  from  her  head,  he  would  have  known  at  once  that  the 
gods  intended  him  to  take  the  city  by  storm  ; 2  but  the  flash  from  her 


1  Herodot.  vi.  80,  81:  compare  v.  72. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  82.  *i  ^v  yap  £k 
Tiji  k  €  <p  akrj  s  rov  aydXpuros  c*£^- 
Aaftif'f,  aipitiv  av  fear'  axprjs  r^y 
v6\ir  4k  rwy  tm)Q4tav  5^  Kdfi^avros, 
tray  ol  mroiijadai  &<rov  6  dtbs  1jd*\*. 

For  the  expression  alpefiv  kot*  anpvs, 
compare  Herodot.  vi.  21  and  Damm. 
Lex.  Homer,  v.  aicp6s.     In  this  expres- 


kot*  h.Kpr\s  have  lost  their  primitive  and 
special  sense,  and  do  little  more  than 
intensify  the  simple  alp4tiv — equivalent 
to  something  like  "de  fond  en  com- 
ble :"  for  Kleomenes  is  accused  by  his 
enemies  —  <pdn*vol  fiiy  $a>po$OK4i<ravra, 
ovk  Ixtttv  rb  "Apyos,  vapdov  cirwtrtces 
fiiy  }\(7v.  But  in  the  story  recounted 
by   Kleomends,    the  words   jcot*   iucprjs 


Bion  as  generally  used,  the  last  words  \  come  back  to  their  primitive  meaning, 
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bosom  plainly  indicated  that  the  topmost  success  was  out  of  bis 
reach,  and  that  he  had  already  reaped  all  the  glories  which  they 
intended  for  him.  We  may  see  that  Herodotus,  though  he  refrains 
from  criticising  this  story,  suspects  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Not  so 
the  Spartan  ephors.  To  them  it  appeared  not  less  true  as  a  story 
than  triumphant  as  a  defence,  ensuring  to  Kleomenes  an  honourable 
acquittal.1 

Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  Argos, 
his  victories  already  gained  had  inflicted  upon  her  a  blow  such  as 
she  did  not  recover  for  a  generation,  putting  her  for  a  time  out  of 
all  condition  to  dispute  the  primacy  of  Greece  with  Laced&mon. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  both  in  legend  and  in  earliest  his- 
tory, Argos  stands  forth  as  the  first  power  in  Greece,  with  legendary 
claims  to  headship,  and  decidedly  above  Lacedaemon ;  who  gradu- 
ally usurps  from  her,  first  the  reality  of  superior  power,  next  the 
recognition  of  pre-eminence — and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we 
have  reached,  taking  upon  herself  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  of 
Argc*  unable  a  presiding  state  over  a  body  of  allies  who  are  bound 
withfynrta  both  to  her  and  to  each  other.  Her  title  to  this  honour, 
of!«Kin1ialr  however,  was  never  admitted  at  Argos,  and  it  is  very 
preJdenuai  probable  that  the  war  just  described  grew  in  some  way 
power.  or  0ther  out  of  the  increasing  presidential  power  which 
circumstances  were  tending  to  throw  into  her  hands.  Now  the 
complete  temporary  prostration  of  Argos  was  one  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  quiet  acquisition  of  this  power  by  Sparta.  Occurring  as 
it  did  two  or  three  years  before  the  above-recounted  adventure  of 
the  heralds,  it  removed  the  only  rival  at  that  time  both  willing  and 
able  to  compete  with  Sparta — a  rival  who  might  well  have  pre- 
vented any  effective  union  under  another  chief,  though  she  could  no 
longer  have  secured  any  Pan-hellenic  ascendency  for  herself — a 
rival  who  would  have  seconded  ^Egina  in  her  submission  to  the 
Persians,  and  would  thus  have  lamed  incurably  the  defensive  force 


and  serve  as  the  foundation  for  his  re-  |  mends,  suspects  its  truth,  and  utters  as 
ligious  inference,  from  type  to  thing  j  much  of  scepticism  as  his  pious  fear 
typified :  if  the  light  had  shone  from  [  will  permit  him :  the  ephors  find  it  in 
the  head  or  top  of  the  statue,  this  would  .  complete  harmony  both  with  their 
have  intimated  that  the  gods  meant  him    canon  of  belief  and  with  their  religious 


to  take  the  city  "from  top  to  Ixtttom. 

In  regard  to  this  very  illustrative 
story — which  there  seems  no  reason  for 
mistrusting — the  contrast  between  the 


feeling— KAco/i^y  94  <r<pt  lAe^e,  otir*  ei 
}p*vti6n*vos  ofrr*  ct  k\T)dea  \iyatv,  %%" 
<ra<p7)vtu)s  elireu'  fAe{«  5*  5v.  .  .  .  Tavra 
5i    \4ywv,  vurrd  re   teal    olicora   496km 


point  of  view  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  i  2iropTi^Tj;<rt  \<ytiy,  ko!  dW^iryc  iroAA&r 
the    Spartan    ephors    deserves    notice.  ;  robs  &iu>kovt<xs. 
Herodotus,  while  he  affirms  distinctly  !      l  Compare  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  8. 
that  it  was  the  real  story  told  by  Kleo-  I 
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of  Greece.  The  ships  which  Kleomenes  had  obtained  from  the 
^Eginetans  as  well  as  from  the  Sikyonians,  against  their  own  will, 
for  landing  his  troops  at  Nauplia,  brought  upon  both  these  cities 
the  enmity  of  Argos,  which  the  Sikyonians  compromised  by  paying 
a  sum  of  money,  while  the  ^Eginetans  refused  to  do  so.1  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Kleomenic  war  had  thus  the  effect  not  only  of 
enfeebling  Argos,  but  Of  alienating  her  from  her  natural  allies  and 
supporters,  and  clearing  the  ground  for  undisputed  Spartan  primacy. 

Returning  now  to  the  complaint  preferred  by  Athens  to  the 
Spartans  against  the  traitorous  submission  of  ^Egina  to  Kieomen&i 
Darius,  we  find  that  king  Kleomenes  passed  immediately  §^1™  to 
over  to  that  island  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  punish-  SSalng 
ment     He  was  proceeding  to  seize  and  carry  away  as  Eunice 
prisoners  several  of  the  leading  ^Eginetans,  when  Krius  Saa^ee^8Ui-In, 
and  some  others  among  them  opposed  to  him  a  menacing  gj£°  |£  *}£. 
resistance,  telling  him  that  he  came  without  any  regular  «»i»tw 
warrant  from  Sparta  and  under  the  influence  of  Athenian  bribes — 
that  in  order  to  carry  authority,  both  the  Spartan  kings  ought  to 
come  together.     It  was  not  of  their  own  accord  that  the  ^Eginetans 
ventured  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  course.     Demaratus,  the  colleague 
of  Kleomenes  in  the  junior  or  Prokleid  line  of  kings,  had  suggested 
to  them  the  step  and  promised  to  carry  them  through  it  safely.2 
Dissension  between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings  was  no  new  phenome- 
non at  Sparta.     But  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  and  Kleomenes,  it 
had  broken  out  some  years  previously  on  the  occasion  of  the  march 
against  Attica.     Hence  Demaratus,  hating  his  colleague  more  than 
ever,  entered  into  the  present  intrigue  with  the  -^Eginetans  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  frustrating  his  intervention.     He  succeeded,  so 
that  Kleomenes  was  compelled  to  return  to  Sparta ;  not  without  une- 
quivocal menace  against  Krius  and  the  other  ^Eginetans  who  had 
repelled  him,3  and  not  without  a  thorough  determination  to  depose 
Demaratus. 

It  appears  that  suspicions  had  always  attached  to  the  legitimacy 
of  Demaratus's  birth.  His  reputed  father  Aristo,  having^  had  no 
offspring  by  two  successive  wives,  at  last  became  enamoured  of  the 
wife  of  liis  friend  Agetus — a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty — and 
entrapped  him  into  an  agreement,  whereby  each  solemnly  bound 
himself  to  surrender  anything  belonging  to  him  which  the  other 
might  ask  for.     That  which  Agetus  asked  from  Aristo  was  at  once 


1  Herodot.  vi.  92. 

2  Herodot.    vi.    50.     Kp7os — %\tye  5i 
toDto    4£     iwicrroKrjs     rrjs     Aiifiafyfirov. 


Compare  Pauaan.  iii.  4,  3. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  50-61,  64.     Arj^idfnjros 
— <pd6v<p  teal  &yrf  xpeuvuevoy. 
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given.  In  return,  the  latter  demanded  to  have  the  wife  of  Agetus, 
who  was  thunderstruck  at  the  request  and  indignantly  complained 
of  having  been  cheated  into  a  sacrifice  of  all  others  the  most  painful : 
nevertheless  the  oath  was  peremptory,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  birth  of  Demaratus  took  place  so  soon  after  this  change  of 
husbands,  that  when  it  was  first  made  known  to  Aristo,  as  he  sat 
upon  a  bench  along  with  the  ephors,  he  cotihted  on  his  fingers  the 
number  of  months  since  his  marriage,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath — 
"  The  child  cannot  be  mine."  He  soon  however  retracted  his 
opinion,  and  acknowledged  the  child,  who  grew  up  without  any 
question  being  publicly  raised  as  to  his  birth,  and  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne.  But  the  original  words  of  Aristo  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  private  suspicions  were  still  cherished  that 
Demaratus  was  really  the  son  of  his  mother  s  first  husband.1 

Of  these  suspicions  Kleomenes  now  resolved  to  avail  himself, 

exciting  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  in  the  Prokleid  line 
deposed,  and  of  kings,  to  impugn  publicly  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus 
chosen  king,  — engaging  to  second  him  with  all  his  influence  as  next 
trigues  of       in  order  for  the  crown — and  exacting  in  return  a  promise 

that  he  would  support  the  intervention  against  ^Egina. 
Leotychides  was  animated  not  merely  by  ambition,  but  also  by 
private  enmity  against  Demaratus,  who  had  disappointed  him  of 
his  intended  bride.  He  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme,  arraigned 
Demaratus  as  no  true  Herakleid,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove 
the  original  doubts  expressed  by  Aristo.  A  serious  dispute  was 
thus  raised  at  Sparta,  wherein  Kleomenes,  espousing  the  preten- 
sions of  Leotychides,  recommended  that  the  question  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus  should  be  decided  by  reference  to  the 
Delphian  oracle.  Through  the  influence  of  Kobon,  a  powerful 
native  of  Delphi,  he  procured  from  the  Pythian  priestess  an  answer 
pronouncing  that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Aristo.2  Leoty- 
chides thus  became  king  of  the  Prokleid  line,  while  Demaratus 
descended  into  a  private  station,  and  was  elected  at  the  ensuing 
solemnity  of  the  Gymnopaedia  to  an  official  function.  The  new 
king,  unable  to  repress  a  burst  of  triumphant  spite,  sent  an  atten- 


»  Herodot.  vi.  61,  62,  63. 

3  Herodot.  vi.  65, 66.  In  an  analogous 
case  afterwards,  where  the  succession 
was  disputed  between  Agesilaus  the 
brother,  and  Leotychidds  the  reputed 
son,  of  the  deceased  king  Agis,  the 
Lacedaemonians  appear  to  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  pronounce  Leoty- 
chides illegitimate;  or  rather  to  assume 


tacitly  such  illegitimacy  by  choosing 
Agesilaus  in  preference,  without  the  aid 
of  the  oracle  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  3, 
1-4;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  3).  The 
previous  oracle  from  Delphi,  however, 
pvkd^curOau  rty  xw*-V  /3ewiAe(av,  was 
cited  on  the  occasion,  and  the  question 
was,  in  what  manner  it  should  be  in- 
terpreted. 
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dant  to  ask  him  in  the  public  theatre,  how  he  felt  as  an  officer  after 
having  once  been  a  king.  Stung  with  this  insult,  Demaratus 
replied  that  he  himself  had  tried  them  both,  and  that  Leotychides 
might  in  time  come  to  try  them  both  also :  the  question  (he  added) 
shall  bear  its  fruit — great  evil,  or  great  good,  to  Sparta.  So  saying 
he  covered  his  face  and  retired  home  from  the  theatre— offered  a 
solemn  farewell  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  and  solemnly 
adjured  his  mother  to  declare  to  him  who  his  real  father  was — then 
at  once  quitted  Sparta  for  Elis,  under  pretence  of  going  to  consult 
the  Delphian  oracle.1 

Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a  high-spirited  and  ambitious 
man— noted,  among  other  things,  as  the  only  Lacedaemo-  Demaratus 
nian  king  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  who  had  ever  JJffJjfSt?* 
gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia.  Hence  Kleomenes  DarlUfc 
and  Leotychides  became  alarmed  at  the  mischief  which  he  might 
do  them  in  exile.  By  the  law  of  Sparta,  no  Herakleid  was  allowed 
to  establish  his  residence  out  of  the  country,  on  pain  of  death. 
This  marks  the  sentiment  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Demaratus 
was  not  the  less  likely  to  give  trouble  because  they  had  pronounced 
him  illegitimate.2  Accordingly  they  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
seized  him  in  the  island  of-Zakynthus.  But  the  Zakynthians  wouH 
not  consent  to  surrender  him,  so  that  he  passed  unobstructed  into 
Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to  Darius,  and  was  received  with 
abundant  favours  and  presents.3  We  shall  hereafter  find  him  the 
companion  of  Xerxes,  giving  to  that  monarch  advice  such  as,  if  it 
had  been  acted  upon,  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  Grecian  inde- 
pendence ;  to  which  however  he  would  have  been  even  more  dan- 
gerous, if  he  had  remained  at  home  as  king  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes,  having  obtained  a  consentient  colleague 
in  Leotychides,  went  with  him  over  to  ^Egina,  eager  to  ^^^^^ 
revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  «**  L*>tj- 
him.     To  the  requisition  and  presence  of  the  two  kings  to^sgina, 
jointly,  the  ^Eginetaus  did  not  dare  to  oppose  any  resist-  hostage*,  and 
ance.     Kleomenes  made  choice  of  ten  citizens  eminent  uViiLn 
for  wealth,  station,  and  influence,  among  whom  were 
Krius  and  another  person  named  Kasambus,  the  two  most  powerful 


1  Herodot.  vi.  68,  69.  The  answer 
made  by  the  mother  to  this  appeal — 
informing  Demaratus  that  he  is  tfie  son 
either  of  King  Ariato,  or  of  the  hero 
Astrobakus —  is  extremely  interesting 
as  an  evidence  of  Grecian  manners  and 
feeling. 


*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  1 1 .  jcotA  84  ▼<"* 
v6fxov  jra\eubvt  Is  oIk  4$  t&"  'HfxucKtlSnv 
4k  yvvaiKbs  AAAoBoiriji  rttcyovaBai,  rbr 
8*  &TeA0<fora  rrjs  l^dprrjs  M  /ierourttr/tf 
irpbs  Mpovs  kirodrt\<TKuv  jccA«6ci. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  70. 
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men  in  the  Island.  Conveying  them  away  to  Athens,  he  deposited 
them  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.1 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Greece 
generally  were  found  by  the  Persian  armament  which 
effector thig  landed  at  Marathon,  the  progress  of  which  we  are  now 
upon  the'8  about  to  follow.  And  the  events  just  recounted  were  of 
Snffertw  material  importance,  considered  in  their  indirect  bearing 
Gn*ce.a  of  upon  the  success  of  that  armament.  Sparta  had  now,  on 
the  invitation  of  Athens,  assumed  to  herself  for  the  first 
time  a  formal  Pan-hellenic  primacy,  her  ancient  rival  Argos  being 
too  much  broken  to  contest  it — her  two  kings,  at  this  juncture 
unanimous,  employ  their  presiding  interference  in  coercing  ^Egina, 
and  placing  iEginetan  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Athens.  The 
iEginetans  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  purchase  victory  over 
a  neighbour  and  rival  at  the  cost  of  submission  to  Persia,  and  it 
was  the  Spartan  interference  only  which  restrained  them  from 
assailing  Athens  conjointly  with  the  Persian  invaders ;  thus  leaving 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  free,  and  their  courage  undiminished, 
for  the  coming  trial. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  Persian  force,  brought  together  in  consequence 
Assemblage  °f  ^e  preparation  made  during  the  last  two  years  in 
reraun7*?.  every  part  of  the  empire,  had  assembled  in  the  Alelan 
SJnSLrt"  Pkin  of  Kilikia  near  the  sea.  A  fleet  of  six  hundred 
BaxaM'  armed  triremes,  together  with  many  transports  both  for 
men  and  horses,  was  brought  hither  for  their  embarkation:  the 
troops  were  put  on  board  and  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Samos  in 
Ionia.  The  Ionic  and  iEolic  Greeks  constituted  an  important 
part  of  this  armament,  while  the  Athenian  exile  Hippias  was  on 
board  as  guide  and  auxiliary  in  the  attack  of  Attica.  The 
generals  were  Datis,  a  Median2 — and  Artaphernes,  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Sardis  so  named,  and  nephew  of  Darius.  We  may 
remark  that  Datis  is  the  first  person  of  Median  lineage  who  is 
mentioned  as  appointed  to  high  command  after  the  accession  of 
Darius,  which  had  been  preceded  and  marked,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
a  former  chapter,  by  an  outbreak  of  hostile  nationality  between  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Their  instructions  were,  generally,  to  reduce 
to  subjection  and  tribute  all  such  Greeks  as  had  not  already  given 
earth  and  water.     But  Darius  directed  them  most  particularly  to 


1  Herodot.  vi.  73. 

8  Herodot.  yL  94.     Aartv  re,    Uvra 
Mtfoop  ytvos,  &c. 
CorneliuB  Nepos  (Life  of  Pausanias, 


c.  1)  calls  Mai  Junius  a  Mede;  which 
cannot  be  true,  since  he  was  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  con- 
spirators (Herodot.  vi.  43). 
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conquer  Eretria  and  Athens,  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants  as  slaves 
into  his  presence.1  These  orders  were  literally  meant,  and  pro- 
bably neither  the  generals  nor  the  soldiers  of  this  vast  armament 
doubted  that  they  would  be  literally  executed ;  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  wives,  or  rather  the  widows,  of  men  like 
Themistokles  and  Aristeides  would  be  seen  among  a  mournful 
train  of  Athenian  prisoners  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  thus 
accomplishing  the  wish  expressed  by  queen  Atossa  at  the  instance 
of  Demokedes. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  deterred  the  Per- 
sians from  following  the  example  of  Mar  do  ni  us,  and  taking  their 
course  by  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace.     It  was  resolved 
to  strike  straight  across  the  ^Egean2  (the  mode  of  attack  Sl^Sn 
which  intelligent  Greeks  like  Themistokles  most  feared,  SebuSd of 
even  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes)  from  Samos  to  Eubcea,  ouTr«i8t.th" 
attacking  the  intermediate  islands  in  the  way.     Among  J£S7i£l08> 
those  islands  was  Naxos,  which  ten  years  before  had 
stood  a  long  siege,  and  gallantly  repelled  the  Persian  Megabates 
with  the  Milesian  Aristagoras.     It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Datis  to  efface  this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and  to  take  a  signal 
revenge  on  the  Naxians.3     Crossing  from  Samos  to  Naxos,  he 
landed  his  army  on  the  island,  which  he  found  an  easier  prize  than 
he  had  expected.     The  terrified  citizens,  abandoning  their  town, 
fled  with  their  families  to  the  highest  summits  of  their  mountains ; 
while  the  Persians,  seizing  as  slaves  a  few  who  had  been  dilatory 
in  flight,  burnt  the  undefended  town  with  its  edifices  sacred  and 
profane. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  difference  in  Grecian  sentiment  towards 
the  Persians  created  by  the  terror-striking  reconquest  of  Ionia,  and 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  Phenician  fleet  in  the  iEgean.  The 
strength  of  Naxos  was  the  same  now  as  it  had  been  before  the 
Ionic  revolt,  and  the  successful  resistance  then  made  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  nerve  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet 
such  is  the  fear  now  inspired  by  a  Persian  armament,  that  the  eight 
thousand  Naxian  hoplites  abandon  their  towns  and  their  gods 
without  striking  a  blow,4  and  think  of  nothing  but  personal  safety 


1  Herodot.  vi.  94.  tvreiKdntyos  5i 
&ir6rf/iirc,  l£av$panro%l<ravTas  'Epcrplav 
teal  'Aftycctf,  Ayttv  ivin$  is  Ifyiv  ra 
aytipdiro&a. 

According  to  the  Menexenus  of  Plato 
(c.  17.  p.  245),  Darius  ordered  Datis  to 
fulfil  this  order  on  peril  of  his  own 
head :    no   such   harshness  appears   in 


Herodotus. 

2  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  95,  96.  M  rav-Tyy 
(Naxos)  yap  5$)  vptbrriv  iiruxov  o"rpa- 
ret/c  crdcu  ol  Ufpaaif  fi€/j.vrn^.4yoi  t$»v  -*p6- 


r*pov. 
*  The 


historians   of  Naxos  affirmed 
that  Datis  had  been  repulsed  from  the 
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for  themselves  and  their  families.  A  sad  augury  for  Athens  and 
Eretria ! 

From  Naxos  Datis  despatched  his  fleet  round  the  other  Cyclades 
islands,  requiring  from  each,  hostages  for  fidelity  and  a  contingent 
to  increase  his  army.  With  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  however, 
he  dealt  tenderly  and  respectfully.  The  Delians  had  fled  before 
his  approach  to  Tenos,  but  Datis  sent  a  herald  to  invite  them  back 
again,  promised  to  preserve  their  persons  and  property  inviolate, 
and  proclaimed  that  he  had  received  express  orders  from  the  Great 
King  to  reverence  the  island  in  which  Apollo  and  Artemis  were 
born.  His  acts  corresponded  with  this  language ;  for  the  fleet 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  island,  and  he  himself,  landing  with 
only  a  few  attendants,  offered  a  magnificent  sacrifice  at  the  altar. 
As  a  large  portion  of  his  armament  consisted  of  Ionic  Greeks,  such 
pronounced  respect  to  the  island  of  Delos  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  desire  of  satisfying  their  religious  feelings ;  for  in  their  days 
of  early  freedom,  this  island  had  been  the  scene  of  their  solemn 
periodical  festivals,  as  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked. 

Pursuing  his  course  without  resistance  along  the  islands,  and 
demanding  reinforcements  as  well  as  hostages  from  each,  Datis  at 
length  touched  the  southernmost  portion  of  Euboja — the  town  of 
Karystus  and  its  territory.1  The  Karystians  at  first  refused  either 
to  give  hostages  or  to  furnish  reinforcements  against  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  But  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  submission 
by  the  aggressive  devastation  of  the  invaders.  This  was  the  first 
taste  of  resistance  which  Datis  had  yet  experienced ;  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  overcome  gave  him  a  promising  omen  as 
to  his  success  against  Eretria,  whither  he  soon  arrived. 

The  destination  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  to  the  inhabitants 
He  reaches  of  this  fated  city,  among  whom  consternation,  aggravated 
siege  and  by  intestine  differences,  was  the  reigning  sentiment. 
Eretria!0  They  made  application  to  Athens  for  aid,  which  was 
readily  and  conveniently  afforded  to  them  by  means  of  those  four 
thousand  kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  the  Athenians  had  planted 
sixteen  years  before  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Chalkis. 
Notwithstanding  such  reinforcement,  however,  many  of  them 
despaired  of  defending  the  city,  and  thought  only  of  seeking 
shelter  on  the  unassailable  summits  of  the  island,  as  the  more 
numerous  and  powerful  Naxians  had  already  done  before  them; 


island.  We  find  this  statement  in  Plu- 
tardhf  De  Malign.  Herodot.  c.  36,  p.  869, 
among  his  violent  and  unfoundecT  con- 


tradictions  of  Herodotus. 
1  Herodot.  vi.  99. 
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while  another  party,  treacherously  seeking  their  own  profit  out  of 
the  public  calamity,  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying  the 
city  to  the  Persians.1     Though  a  public  resolution  was  taken  to 
defend  the  city,  yet  so  manifest  was  the  absence  of  that  stoutness 
of  heart  which  could  alone  avail  to  save  it,  that  a  leading  Eretrian 
named  ^Eschines  was  not  ashamed  to  forewarn  the  four  thousand 
Athenian  allies  of  the  coming  treason,  and  urge  them  to  save 
themselves  before  it  was  too  late.     They  followed  his  advice  and 
passed  over  to  Attica  by  way  of  Oropus ;  while  the  Persians  dis- 
embarked their  troops,  and  even  their  horses,  in  expectation  that 
the  Eretrians  would  come  out  and  fight,  at  Tamynee  and  other 
places  in  the  territory.     As  the  Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and  for  some  days  met  with  a 
brave  resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable. 
At  length  two  of  the  leading  citizens,  Euphorbus  and  Philagrus, 
with  others,  betrayed  Eretria  to  the  besiegers ;  its  temples  were 
burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into  slavery.9     It  is  impossible 
to  credit  the  exaggerated  statement  of  Plato,  which  is  applied  by 
him  to  the  Persians  at  Eretria  as  it  had  been  before  applied  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Persians  at  Chios  and  Samos — that  they  swept 
the  territory  clean  of  inhabitants  by  joining  hands  and  forming  a 
line  across  its  whole  breadth.3     Evidently  this  is  an  idea,  illus- 
trating the  possible  effects  of  numbers  and  ruinous  conquest,  which 
has  been  woven  into  the  tissue  of  historical  statements,  like  so 
many  other  illustrative  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  as 
prisoners,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     But  the  traitors  who  betrayed 


1  Herodot.  vi.  100.  T»v  5*  'Epc- 
rpUoty  l\v  &pa  oi/9hv  vytis  /3ot/A«t;/ia,  ol 
fi^rnriiiwovro  fiiv  '  A$r)valovs,  i<pp6v*or  5i 
tufKurlas  iSc'ar  oi  fx\v  y&p  avrwv  ifiov- 
\*6ovto  4Kknrt7y  t^\v  ir6\iv  is  t&  &Kpa 
rrjs  Evflolris,  &W01  &  ahratv  f$<a  fdp&ea 
*po<T&*K6iA*yoi  irapb.  rov  Tit  per  tot  oftrc<r0ai 
xpo8o<r(riy  loTcei/ctfovro. 

Allusion  to  this  treason  among  the 
Eretrians  is  to  be  found  in  a  saying 
of  Themistoklds  (Plutarch,  Themist.  c. 

The  story  told  by  Hen  ikleid  6a  Pon- 
ticus  (ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  536),  of  an 
earlier  Persian  armament  which  had 
assailed  Eretria  and  failed,  cannot  be 
at  all  understood;  it  rather  looks  like 
a  my  the  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
great  wealth  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Kallias  at  Athens — the  Aokk6tKovtos. 
There  is  another  story,  having  the  same 


explanatory  object,   in  Plutarch,   Ari- 
steidds,  c.  5. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  101,  102. 

8  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  698,  and  Menexen. 
c.  10.  p.  240;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  33; 
Herodot.  vi.  31  :  compare  Strabo,  x. 
p.  446,  who  ascribes  to  Herodotus  the 
statement  of  Plato  about  the  <ray4\¥9vais 
of  Eretria.  Plato  says  nothing  about 
the  betrayal  of  the  city. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Treatise  de  Legibus,  Plato 
mentions  this  story  (about  the  Persians 
having  swept  the  territory  of  Eretria 
clean  of  its  inhabitants)  with  some 
doubt  as  to  its  truth,  and  as  if  it  were 
a  rumour  intentionally  circulated  by 
Datis  with  a  view  to  frighten  the  Athe* 
nians.  But  in  the  Menexenus,  the  story 
is  given  as  if  it  were  an  authentic  his* 
torical  fact. 
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the  town  were  spared  and  rewarded  by  the  Persians,1  and  we  see 
plainly  that  either  some  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  left,  or 
new  settlers  introduced,  when  we  find  the  Eretrians  reckoned  ten 
years  afterwards  among  the  opponents  of  Xerxes. 

Datis  had  thus  accomplished  with  little  or  no  resistance  one  of 
Datis  lands  the  two  express  objects  commanded  by  Darius,  and  his 
at  Marathon.  army  were  elated  with  the  confident  hope  of  soon  com- 
pleting the  other.  After  halting  a  few  days  at  Eretria,  and  depo- 
siting in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  ^Egilia  the  prisoners  recently 
captured,  he  re-embarked  his  army  to  cross  over  to  Attica,  and 
landed  in  the  memorable  bay  of  Marathon  on  the  eastern  coast — 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  now  landed  along 
with  the  Persians,  twenty  years  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
government  Forty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  made 
as  a  young  man  this  same  passage,  from  Eretria  to  Marathon,  in 
conjunction  with  his  father  Peisistratus,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  restoration  of  the  latter.  On  that  previous  occasion,  the 
force  accompanying  the  father  had  been  immeasurably  inferior  to 
that  which  now  seconded  the  son.  Yet  it  had  been  found  amply 
sufficient  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  Athens,  with  feeble  opposition 
from  citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited.  And  the  march  of 
Hippias  from  Marathon  to  Athens  would  now  have  been  equally 
easy,  as  it  was  doubtless  conceived  to  be  by  himself,  both  in  his 
waking  hopes  and  in  the  dream  which  Herodotus  mentions — had 
not  the  Athenians  whom  he  found  been  men  radically  different 
from  those  whom  he  had  left. 

To  that  great  renewal  of  the  Athenian  character,  under  the 
democratical  institutions  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
anion  and  dispossession  of  Hippias,  I  have  already  pointed  attention 
theAthe-  in  a  former  chapter.  The  modifications  introduced  by 
Kleisthenes  in  the  constitution  had  now  existed  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  without  any  attempt  to  overthrow  them  by 
violence.  The  Ten  Tribes,  each  with  its  constituent  demes,  had 
become  a  part  of  the  established  habits  of  the  country  ;  the  citizens 
had  become  accustomed  to  exercise  a  genuine  and  self-determined 
decision,  in  their  assemblies  political  as  well  as  judicial;  while 
even  the   senate   of  Areopagus,  renovated  by  the   nine   annual 


1  Plutarch,  De  Garrulitate,  c.  15.  p. 
510.  The  descendants  of  Gongylus  the 
Eretrian,  who  passed  over  to  the  Per- 
sians on  this  occasion,  are  found  nearly 
a  century  afterwards  in  possession  of  a 
town  and  district  in  Mysia,  which  the 
Persian  king  had  bestowed  upon  their 


ancestor.     Herodotus  does  not  mention 
Gongylus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  6). 

This  surrender  to  the  Persians  drew 
upon  the  Eretrians  bitter  remarks  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Plu- 
tarch, Themis toklds,  c.  11). 
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archons  successively  chosen  who  passed  into  it  after  their  year  of 
office,  had  also  become  identified  in  feeling  with  the  constitution  of 
Kleisthenes.  Individual  citizens  doubtless  remained,  partisans  in 
secret,  and  perhaps  correspondents,  of  Hippias.  But  the  mass  of 
citizens,  in  every  scale  of  life,  could  look  upon  his  return  with 
nothing  but  terror  and  aversion.  With  what  degree  of  newly- 
acquired  energy  the  democratical  Athenians  could  act  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  institutions,  has  already  been  related  in  a 
former  chapter.  But  unfortunately  we  possess  few  particulars  of 
Athenian  history,  during  the  decade  preceding  490  B.C.,  nor  can 
we  follow  in  detail  the  working  of  the  government.  The  new  form 
however  which  Athenian  politics  had  assumed  becomes  partially 
manifest  when  we  observe  the  three  leaders  who  stand  prominent 
at  this  important  epoch — Miltiades,  Theraistokles,  and  Aristeides. 
The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens  three  or  four  years 
before  the  approach  of  Datis,  after  six  or  seven  years' 
absence  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  whither  he  had  hu*dven- 
been  originally  sent  by  Hippias  about  the  year  517-516  ££tmeot' 
b.c,  to  inherit  the  property  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  LraiiinTbe 
his  uncle  the  oekist  Miltiades..  As  despot  of  the  Cher-  SfpTnlians1 
sonese,  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  he  had  been  M«5i»n. 
among  the  Ionians  who  accompanied  Darius  to  the 
Danube  in  his  Scythian  expedition.  He  had  been  the  author  of 
that  memorable  recommendation  which  Histiseus  and  the  other 
despots  did  not  think  it  their  interest  to  follow — of  destroying  the 
bridge  and  leaving  the  Persian  king  to  perish.  Subsequently  he 
had  been  unable  to  remain  permanently  in  the  Chersonese,  for 
reasons  which  have  before  been  noticed ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  it  during  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt.1  What  part  he 
took  in  that  revolt,  we  do  not  know.  He  availed  himself,  however, 
of  the  period  while  the  Persian  satraps  were  employed  in  sup- 
pressing it,  and  deprived  of  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  to  expel,  In 
conjunction  with  forces  from  Athens,  both  the  Persian  garrison 
and  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  from  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros.  But  the  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  threatened  him 
with  ruin.  When  the  Phenician  fleet,  in  the  summer  following  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  made  its  conquering  appearance  in  the  Helles- 
pont, he  was  forced  to  escape  rapidly  to  Athens  with  his  immediate 


1  The  chapter  of  Herodotus  (vi.  40) 
relating  to  the  adventures  of  Miltiadds 
is  extremely  perplexing,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  in  a  former  note:  and 
Wesseling    considers    that    it  involves 


chronological  difficulties  which  our  pre- 
sent MSS.  do  not  enable  us  to  clear  up. 
Neither  Schweighatiser,  nor  the  expla- 
nation cited  in  Bahr's  note,  is  satis- 
factory. 
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friends  and  property,  and  with  a  small  squadron  of  five  shipa 
One  of  these  ships,  commanded  by  his  son  Metiochus,  was  actually 
captured  between  the  Chersonese  and  Imbros  ;  and  the  Phenicians 
were  most  eager  to  capture  Miltiades  himself,1  inasmuch  as  he  was 
personally  odious  to  Darius  from  his  strenuous  recommendation  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  On  arriving  at  Athens,  after 
his  escape  from  the  Phenician  fleet,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  judicial  popular  assembly  for  alleged  misgovernment  in  the 
Chersonese,  or  for  what  Herodotus  calls  "his  despotism"  there 
exercised.2  Probably  the  Athenian  citizens  settled  in  that  penin- 
sula may  have  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  him, — the  more  so 
as  he  had  carried  out  with  him  the  maxims  of  government  pre- 
valent at  Athens  under  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  in  his  pay  a  body 
of  Thracian  mercenaries.  However  the  people  at  Athens  honour- 
ably acquitted  him,  probably  in  part  from  the  reputation  which  he 
had  obtained  as  conqueror  of  Lemnos  ;3  and  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
annually  elected  generals  of  the  republic,  during  the  year  of  this 
Persian  expedition — chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year, 
shortly  after  the  summer  solstice,  at  a  time  when  Datis  and  Hip- 
pias  had  actually  sailed,  and  were  known  to  be  approaching. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  of  great  bravery  and  decision 
— qualities  pre-eminently  useful  to  his  country  on  the  present  crisis, 
and  the  more  useful  as  he  was  under  the  strongest  motive  to  put 
them  forth,  from  the  personal  hostility  of  Darius  towards  him. 
Yet  he  does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes, 
like  his  younger  contemporaries  Themistokles  and  Aristeides. 
The  two  latter  are  specimens  of  a  class  of  men  new  at  Athens 
since  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with  Peisis- 
tratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles,  the  political  leaders  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  Themistokles  and  Aristeides,  different  as  they 
were  in  disposition,  agree  in  being  politicians  of  the  democratical 
stamp,  exercising  ascendency  by  and  through  the  people— -devoting 
their  time  to  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and  to  the  frequent 
discussions  in  the  political  and  judicial  meetings  of  the  people — 
manifesting  those  combined  powers  of  action,  comprehension,  and 
persuasive  speech,  which  gradually  accustomed  the  citizens  to  look 
to  them  as  advisers  as  well  as  leaders — but  always  subject  to  cri- 
ticism and  accusation  from  unfriendly  rivals,  and  exercising  such 
rivalry  towards  each  other  with  an  asperity  constantly  increasing. 


1  Herodot.  vi.  43-104. 
1  Herodot.  vi.  39-104. 
8  Herodot.    vi.    132.     MiKridtiris,    Kal 
irpdrtpov   tlZoKi/xtwy  —  i.  e.   before   the 


battle  of  Marathon.  How  much  his 
reputation  had  been  heightened  by  the 
conquest  of  Lemnos,  see  Herodot.  vi. 
136. 
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Instead  of  Attica  disunited  and  torn  into  armed  factions,  as  it  had 
been  forty  years  before — the  Diakrii  under  one  man,  and  the 
Parali  and  Pedieis  under  others — we  have  now  Attica  one  and 
indivisible ;  regimented  into  a  body  of  orderly  hearers  in  the  Pnyx, 
appointing  and  holding  to  accountability  the  magistrates,  and  open 
to  be  addressed  by  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  or  any  other  citizen 
who  can  engage  their  attention. 

Neither  Themistokles  nor  Aristeides  could  boast  a  lineage  of 
gods  and  heroes,  like  the  ^Eakid  Miltiades.1     Both  were  of  mid- 
dling station  and  circumstances.     Aristeides,  son  of  Lysimachus, 
was  on  both  sides  of  pure  Athenian  blood;  but  the  wife  of  Neokles, 
father  of  Themistokles,  was  a  foreign  woman   of  Thrace  or  of 
Karia :  and  such  an  alliance  is  the  less  surprising,  since  Themi- 
stokles must  have  been  born  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Peisistratids, 
when  the  status  of  an  Athenian  citizen  had  not  yet  acquired  its 
political  value.     There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  these  two 
eminent  men — those  points  which  stood  most  conspicuous  in  the  one 
being    comparatively    deficient    in    the    other.     In    the    Themj. 
description  of  Themistokles,  which  we  have  the  ad  van-    sU>kl68- 
tage  of  finding  briefly  sketched  by  Thucydides,  the  circumstance 
most  emphatically  brought  out  is,  his  immense  force  of  spontaneous 
invention  and  apprehension,  without  any  previous  aid  either  from 
teaching  or  gradual  practice.     The  might  of  unassisted  nature2 
was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  in  him.     He  conceived  the 
complications  of  a  present  embarrassment,  and  divined  the  chances 
of  a  mysterious  future,  with  equal  sagacity  and  equal  quickness. 
The  right  expedient  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind  extempore,  even 
in  the  most  perplexing  contingencies,  without  the  least  necessity  for 
premeditation.     He  was   not  less   distinguished   for   daring  and 
resource  in  action  :  when  engaged  on  any  joint  affairs,  his  superior 
competence  marked  him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  to  follow,  and 
no  business,  however  foreign  to  his  experience,  ever  took  him  by 
surprise,  or  came  wholly  amiss  to  him.     Such  is  the  remarkable 
picture  which  Thucydides  draws  of  a  countryman  whose  death 
nearly  coincided  in  time  with  his  own  birth.     The  untutored  readi- 


€i\cao"Hjs.      Kal   a  fx^y  pcra  x**Pa*  *X°'» 


1  Herodot.  vi.  35. 

1  Thucyd.  i.  138.  l\v  yap  6  Stfii- 
vtokXtjs  $t$ai6rara  5^  <f>v(r«»$  ltrx^y 
fo)A.c£<rai  Kal  Sia<ptp6yra)s  ri  is  avrb 
paWov  iriptav  6£tos  davfid<rar  o  i  k  t  ia 
yap  9  vv  4  <r  c  i  k  a\  o  6r  c  ir  p  o  pad  at  v 
4  s  avr^y  ovtii  v  o&r  4*  i/xad  u>v, 
r&v  T€  irapaxpwa  5*'  4\axio,r7is  &ov\rjs 
Kpdrurr os  yv&vwv^  Kal  rwy  fi*w6yTvv 
4ir\  vXctoTov   rov   y*wi<roix4vov    apiaror 

VOL.  III.  U 


kcu  4tfty4\ffaa6ai  ol6s  re*  &v  Hi  Aiettpos 
ttrif  Kpivai  ixavws  ovk  air^AAaKTo.  T6 
re  Jkfitivov  t)  x(iPov  4v  r<p  a<pai>t7  fri 
icpotwpa  fjidXiarw  Ka\  rb  £vfjnrai>  enre??, 
<f>va  t  o»  s  fih  y  tivvdfit  i  fit  \  trrj  s  8  i 
fipaxvTTiTi,  k  pdr  iffToi  8  ^  our  os 
av  r  00 x*  & ld£f  l  *  t&  tiiovjo,  4y4' 
y*ro. 
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ness  and  universality  of  Themistokles  probably  formed  in  his  mind 
a  contrast  to  the  more  elaborate  discipline,  and  careful  preliminary 
study,  with  which  the  statesmen  of  his  own  day — and  Perikles 
especially,  the  greatest  of  them — approached  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  public  affairs.  Themistokles  had  received  no  teaching 
from  philosophers,  sophists  and  rhetors,  who  were  the  instructors  of 
well-born  youth  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  and  whom  Aristo- 
phanes, the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  so  unmercifully  derides — 
treating  such  instruction  as  worse  than  nothing,  and  extolling,  in 
comparison  with  it,  the  unlettered  courage,  with  mere  gymnastic 
accomplishments,  of  the  victors  at  Marathoa1  There  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  mind  of  Thucydides  of  any  such  undue  contempt 
towards  his  own  age.  The  same  terms  of  contrast  are  tacitly 
present  to  his  mind,  but  he  seems  to  treat  the  great  capacity  of 
Themistokles  as  the  more  a  matter  of  wonder,  since  it  sprung  up 
without  that  preliminary  cultivation  which  had  gone  to  the  making 
of  Perikles. 

The  general  character  given  by  Plutarch,2  though  many  of  his 
anecdotes  are  both  trifling  and  apocryphal,  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  brief  sketch  just  cited  from  Thucydides.  Themistokles  had  an 
unbounded  passion — not  merely  for  glory,  insomuch  that  the 
laurels  of  Miltiades  acquired  at  Marathon  deprived  him  of  rest — 
but  also  for  display  of  every  kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  with  men 
richer  than  himself  in  showy  exhibition — one  great  source,  though 
not  the  only  source,  of  popularity  at  Athens — nor  was  he  at  all 
scrupulous  in  procuring  the  means  of  doing  so.  Besides  being 
assiduous  in  attendance  at  the  Ekklesia  and  the  Dikastery,  he 
knew  most  of  the  citizens  by  name,  and  was  always  ready  with 
advice  to  them  in  their  private  affairs.  Moreover  he  possessed  all 
the  tactics  of  an  expert  party-man  in  conciliating  political  friends 
and  in  defeating  political  enemies.  And  though  he  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  sincerely  bent  upon  the  upholding  and 
aggrandisement  of  his  country,  and  was  on  some  most  critical  occa- 
sions of  unspeakable  value  to  it,  yet  on  the  whole  his  morality  was 
as  reckless  as  his  intelligence  was  eminent.  He  will  be  found 
grossly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  employing  tortuous 
means,  sometimes  indeed  for  ends  in  themselves  honourable  and 
patriotic,  but  sometimes  also  merely  for  enriching  himself.     He 


1  See  the  contrast  of  the  old  and  new 
education,  as  set  forth  in  Aristophanes, 
Nubes,  057-1003;  also  liana?,  10G7. 

About  the  training  of  Themistoklds, 
compared  with  that  of  the   contempo- 


raries  of  Perikles,   see   also  Plutarch, 
Themistokl.  c.  2. 

2  Plutarch,  Themistoklds,  c.  3,  4,  5; 
Cornelius  Nepoe,  Themiat.  c.  1. 
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ended  a  glorious  life  by  years  of  deep  disgrace,  with  the  forfeiture 
of  all  Hellenic  esteem  and  brotherhood — a  rich  man,  an  exile,  a 
traitor,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Great  King,  pledged  to  undo  his 
own  previous  work  of  liberation  accomplished  at  the  victory  of 
Salamis. 

Of  Aristeides  we  possess  unfortunately  no  description  from  the 
hand  of  Thucydides.     Yet  his  character  is  so  simple  and 
consistent,  that  we  may  safely  accept  the  brief  but  unqua- 
lified encomium  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  expanded  as  it  is  in  the 
biography  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos,1  however  little  the 
details  of  the  latter  can  be  trusted.     Aristeides  was  inferior  to 
Themistokles  in  resource,  quickness,  flexibility,  and  power  of  coping 
with  difficulties ;  but  incomparably  superior  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
other  rivals   and  contemporaries,  in  integrity  public  as  well  as 
private ;  inaccessible  to  pecuniary  temptations  as  well  as  to  other 
seductive  influences,  and  deserving  as  well  as  enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  personal  confidence.     He  is  described  as  the  peculiar 
friend  of  Kleisthenes,  the  first  founder  of  the  democracy2 — as 
pursuing  a  straight  and  single-handed  course  in  political  life,  with 
no  solicitude  for  party-ties,  and  with  little  care  either  to  conciliate 
friends  or  to  offend  enemies — as  unflinching  in  the  exposure  of 
corrupt  practices,  by  whomsoever  committed  or  upheld — as  earning 
for  himself  the  lofty  surname  of  the  Just,  not  less  by  his  judicial 
decisions  in  the  capacity  of  archon,  than  by  his  equity  in  private 
arbitrations   and  even  his   candour  in  political  dispute — and  as 
manifesting,  throughout  a  long  public  life  full  of  tempting  oppor- 
tunities, an  uprightness  without  flaw  and  beyond  all  suspicion, 
recognised  equally  by  his  bitter  contemporary  the  poet  Timokreon8 
and  by  the  allies  of  Athens  upon  whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute. 
Few  of  the  leading  men  in  any  part  of  Greece  were  without  some 
taint  on  their  reputation,  deserved  or  undeserved,  in  regard  to 
pecuniary  probity.     But  whoever  became  notoriously  recognised  as 
possessing  this  vital  quality,  acquired  by  means  of  it  a  firmer  hold 
on   the  public   esteem  than   even   eminent  talents   could  confer. 
Thucydides  ranks  conspicuous  probity  among  the  first  of  the  many 
ascendent  qualities  possessed  by  Perikles;4  while  Nikias,  equal  to 
him  in  this  respect,  though  immeasurably  inferior  in  every  other, 
owed  to  it  a  still  larger  proportion  of  that  exaggerated  confidence 


1  Herodot.  viii.  79  ;  Plato,  Gorgias,  c. 
172.  ipurrov  kvlpa  tv  'Afrfivrifft  *al 
Zikcu6t  or  ov. 

*  Plutarch  (Aristeides,  c.  1-4;  The- 
miBtoklds,  c.  3;    An  SSeiri  sit  gerenda 


rcapublica,  c.  12.  p.  790;  Precepta  Relp. 
Gercnd.  c.  ii.  p.  805). 

3  Timokreon  ap.  Plutarch.  Themiato- 
kl&,  c.  21. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  65. 

u  2 
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which  the  Athenian  people  continued  so  long  to  repose  in  him. 
The  abilities  of  Aristeidfo — though  apparently  adequate  to  every 
occasion  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  only  inferior  when  we  com- 
pare him  with  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Themistokles — were  put  in 
the  shade  by  this  incorruptible  probity  ;  which  procured  for  him, 
however,  along  with  the  general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  private  enmity  from  jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even  some 
jealousy  from  persons  who  heard  it  proclaimed  with  offensive 
ostentation.  We  are  told  that  a  rustic  and  unlettered  citizen  gave 
his  ostracising  vote  and  expressed  his  dislike  against  Aristeides,1  on 
the  simple  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called 
the  Just.  Now  the  purity  of  the  most  honourable  man  will  not 
bear  to  be  so  boastfully  talked  of  as  if  he  were  the  only  honourable 
man  in  the  country.  The  less  it  is  obtruded,  the  more  deeply  and 
cordially  will  it  be  felt:  and  the  story  ju6t  alluded  to,  whether 
true  or  false,  illustrates  that  natural  reaction  of  feeling  produced 
by  absurd  encomiasts,  or  perhaps  by  insidious  enemies  under  the 
mask  of  encomiasts,  who  trumpeted  forth  Aristeides  as  The  Just 
man  of  Attica,  so  as  to  wound  the  legitimate  dignity  of  every  one 
else.  Neither  indiscreet  friends  nor  artful  enemies,  however,  could 
rob  him  of  the  lasting  esteem  of  his  countrymen  ;  which  he  enjoyed, 
though  with  intervals  of  their  displeasure,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
lie  was  ostracised  during  a  part  of  the  period  between  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  at  a  time  when  the  rivalry  between  him 
and  Themistokles  was  so  violent  that  both  could  not  remain  at 
Athens  without  peril ;  but  the  dangers  of  Athens  during  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  brought  him  back  before  the  ten  years  of  exile 
were  expired.  His  fortune,  originally  very  moderate,  was  still 
farther  diminished  during  the  course  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died 
very  poor,  and  the  state  was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides,  the 
two  earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  Athenian  democracy.  Half 
a  century  before,  Themistokles  would  have  been  an  active  partisan 
in  the  faction  of  the  Parali  or  the  Pedieis,  while  Aristeides  would 
probably  have  remained  an  unnoticed  citizen.  At  the  present 
period  of  Athenian  history,  the  characters  of  soldier,  magistrate, 
and  orator,  were  intimately  blended  together  in  a  citizen  who  stood 
forward  for  eminence,  though  they  tended  more  and  more  to  divide 
themselves  during  the  ensuing  century  and  a  half.  Aristeides  and 
Miltiades  were  both  elected  among  the  ten  generals,  each  for  his 
respective  tribe,  in  the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Datis  across  the 

1  Plutarch,  Aristeidte,  c.  7. 
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JEgem,  and  probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  to  be 
on  its  voyage.     Moreover  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  Mntiada*. 
a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  Themistokles  also  was  gene-  and*p?r£p§ 
ral  of  his  tribe   on  the  same  occasion,1  though  this  is  JtSlwere 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  at  Marathon,  J™™5$0 
The  ten  generals  had  jointly  the  command  of  the  army,  ln  490  BC- 
each    of  them   taking   his    turn  to    exercise   it   for   a   day.     In 
addition  to  the  ten,  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  was  considered 
as  eleventh  in  the  military  council.     The  polemarch  of  this  year 
was  Kallimachus  of  Aphidnae.2 

Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a  great  degree 
the  administrators  of  foreign  affairs,  at  the  time  when  the  four 
thousand  Athenian  kleruchs  or  settlers  planted  in  Eubcea — 
escaping  from  Eretria,  now  invested  by  the  Persians — brought 
word  to  their  countrymen  at  home  that  the  fall  of  that  city  was 
impending.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Persian  host  would  proceed 
from  Eretria  forthwith  against  Athens.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Hippias  disembarked  them  at  Marathon. 

Of  the  feeling  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens  we  have  no 
details.     But  doubtless  the  alarm  was  hardly  inferior  to  _    4  v 

i  i  •    i      i       i    i  t*  t*  •  y*v    •    •  The  Atbe- 

that  which  had  been  felt  at  Eretria.     Opinions  were  not  nims  ask  aid 

.  .      *     .  from  Sparta 

unanimous  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken,  nor  were  —delay  of 

»   .  *         ,.  V»,     •  v       »j->     Ai_  •         the  Spartan*. 

suspicions  of  treason  wanting,  rheidippides  the  courier 
was  sent  to  Sparta  immediately  to  solicit  assistance ;  and  such  was 
his  prodigious  activity,  that  he  performed  this  journey  of  150  miles, 
on  foot,  in  48  hours.3  Revealing  to  the  ephors  that  Eretria  was 
already  enslaved,  he  entreated  their  assistance  to  avert  the  same 
fete  from  Athens,  the  most  ancient  city  in  Greece.  The  Spartan 
authorities  readily  promised  their  aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was  now 
the  ninth  day  of  the  moon.  Ancient  law  or  custom  forbade  them 
to  march,  in  this  month  at  least,  during  the  last  quarter  before  the 
full  moon  ;  but  after  the  full,  they  engaged  to  march  without  delay. 
Five  days'  delay  at  this  critical  moment  might  prove  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  endangered  city ;  yet  the  reason  assigned  seems  to  have 
been  no  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans.  It  was  mere  blind 
tenacity  of  ancient  habit,  which  we  shall  find  to  abate,  though 
never  to  disappear,  as  we  advance  in  their  history.4  Indeed  their 
delay  in  marching  to  rescue  Attica  from  Mardonius,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  at  the   imminent   hazard   of  alienating  Athens  and 


1  Plutarch,  Aristeidta,  c.  5. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  109,  110. 

*  Mr.  Kinneir  remarks  that  the  Per- 
sian Cassids,   or  foot-messengers,   will 


travel  for  several  days  successively  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day 
(Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44  L 
*  Herodot.  ix.  7-10. 
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ruining  the  Hellenic  cause,  marks  the  same  selfish  dulness.  But 
the  reason  now  given  certainly  looked  very  like  a  pretence,  so  that 
the  Athenians  could  indulge  no  certain  assurance  that  the  Spartan 
troops  would  start  even  when  the  full  moon  arrived. 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheidippides  was  mis- 
Pifference  chievous,  as  it  tended  to  increase  that  uncertainty  and 
among  uie      indecision  which  already  prevailed  among  the  ten  gene- 

— fi^ofml8  ra^  as  *°  *ne  prop61,  step3  f°r  meeting  the  invaders. 
themrecom-  Partly,  perhaps,  in  reliance  on  this  expected  Spartan 
lmim-diat©     help,  five  out  of  the  ten  generals  were  decidedly  averse 

buttle  the  *  .  . 

other  five  are  to  an  immediate  engagement  with  the  Persians ;  while 
ver8C  Miltiades  with  the  remaining  four  strenuously  urged  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  action, 
without  leaving  time  to  the  timid  and  the  treacherous  to  establish 
correspondence  with  Hippias  and  to  take  some  active  step  for 
paralysing  all  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  This  most 
momentous  debate,  upon  which  the  fate  of  Athens  hung,  is  repre- 
sented by  Herodotus  to  have  occurred  at  Marathon,  after  the  army 
had  marched  out  and  taken  post  there  within  sight  of  the  Persians ; 
while  Cornelius  Nepos  describes  it  as  having  been  raised  before  the 
army  quitted  the  city — upon  the  question,  whether  it  was  prudent 
to  meet  the  enemy  at  all  in  the  field,  or  to  confine  the  defence  to 
the  city  and  the  sacred  rock.  Inaccurate  as  this  latter  author 
generally  is,  his  statement  seems  more  probable  here  than  that  of 
Herodotus.  For  the  ten  generals  would  scarcely  march  out  of 
Athens  to  Marathon  without  having  previously  resolved  to  fight: 
moreover,  the  question  between  fighting  in  the  field  or  resisting 
behind  the  walls,  which  had  already  been  raised  at  Eretria,  seems 
the  natural  point  on  which  the  five  mistrustful  generals  would  take 
their  stand.  And  probably  indeed  Miltiades  himself,  if  debarred 
from  immediate  action,  would  have  preferred  to  hold  possession  of 
Athens,  and  prevent  any  treacherous  movement  from  breaking  out 
there,  rather  than  to  remain  inactive  on  the  hills,  watching  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  with  the  chance  of  a  detachment  from  their 
numerous  fleet  sailing  round  to  Phalerum,  and  thus  distracting  by 
a  double  attack  both  the  city  and  the  camp. 

However  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opinion  among  the 
urgent  ten  generals,  whether  manifested  at  Marathon  or  at 
Mift5S°ii!  Athens,  is  certain.  Miltiades  had  to  await  the  casting- 
tannediate11  yo^je  °^  *^e  polemarch  Kallimachus.  To  him  he  repre- 
tag-lo'teo1t'  s^ted  emphatically  the  danger  of  delay,  with  the  chance 
roaVSdeter-  of  some  traitorous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  disunion 
■»»•■**•       and   aggravate  the   alarms   of  the   citizens.     Nothing 
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could  prevent  such  treason  from  breaking  out,  with  all  its 
terrific  consequences  of  enslavement  to  the  Persians  and  to  Hippias, 
except  a  bold,  decisive,  and  immediate  attack — the  success  of 
which  he  (Miltiades)  was  prepared  to  guarantee.  Fortunately  for 
Athens,  the  polemarch  embraced  the  opinion  of  Miltiades ;  while 
the  seditious  movements  which  were  preparing  did  not  show  them- 
selves until  after  the  battle  had  been  gained.  Aristeides  and 
ThemistoklSs  are  both  recorded  to  have  seconded  Miltiades 
warmly  in  this  proposal,  while  all  the  other  generals  agreed 
in  surrendering  to  Miltiades  their  days  of  command,  so  as  to  make 
him  as  much  as  they  could  the  sole  leader  of  the  army.  It  is  said 
that  the  latter  awaited  the  day  of  his  own  regular  turn  before  he 
fought  the  battle.1  Yet  considering  the  eagerness  which  he  dis- 
played to  bring  on  an  immediate  and  decisive  action,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  would  have  admitted  any  serious  postponement 
upon  such  a  punctilio. 

While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  sacred  to  Hera- 
kles  near  Marathon,  with  the  Persians  and  their  fleet  „,_.,_ 

.  March  of  the 

occupying  the  plain  and  shore  beneath,  and  in  prepara-  Athenian*  to 
tion   for   immediate  action — they  were  joined   by   the  the  rutawns 
whole  force   of  the   little   town   of  Plataea,  consisting  ousiyjoin 
of   about    1000    hoplitcs,   who    had    marched    directly  em 
from  their  own  city  to  the  spot,  along  the   southern  range  of 
Kithaeron,  and  passing  through  Dekeleial     We  are  not  told  that 
they  had  ever  been  invited.     Very  probably  the  Athenians  had 
never  thought  of  summoning  aid  from  this  unimportant  neighbour, 
in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken  upon  themselves  a  lasting  feud 
with  Thebes  and  the  Boeotian  league.*     Their  coming  on  this 
important  occasion  seems  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  effort  of 
gratitude,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  less  commended  because  their 
interests  were  really  wrapped  up  in  those  of  Athens — since  if  the 
latter  had  been  conquered,  nothing  could  have  saved  Plataea  from 
being  subdued  by  the  Thebans.     Yet  many  a  Grecian  town  would 
have  disregarded  both  generous  impulse  and  rational  calculation, 
in  the  fear  of  provoking  a  new  and  terrific  enemy.     If  we  summon 
up  to  our  imaginations  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — which  it 
requires  some  effort  to  do,  because  our  authorities  come  from  the 
subsequent  generations,  after  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear  the  Per- 
sians— we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  volunteer  march  of  the  whole 
Platoean  force  to  Marathon  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  incidents 
of  all  Grecian  history.     Upon  Athens  generally  it  produced  an 

1  Herodot.  vi.  110.  a  Ilerodot.  vi.  108-112. 
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indelible  impression,  commemorated  ever  afterwards  in  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Athenian  herald,1  and  repaid  by  a  grant  to  the 
Plateeans  of  the  full  civil  rights  (seemingly  without  the  political 
rights)  of  Athenian  citizens.  Upon  the  Athenians  then  marshalled 
at  Marathon  its  effect  must  have  been  unspeakably  powerful  and 
encouraging,  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not  altogether  isolated 
from  Greece,  and  as  an  unexpected  countervailing  stimulus  under 
circumstances  so  full  of  hazard. 

Of  the  two  opposing  armies  at.  Marathon,  we  are  told  that  the 
Number*  of  Athenians  were  10,000  hoplites,  either  including,  or 
the  am^.  besides,  the  1000  who  came  from  Plataea.8  This  state- 
ment is  no  way  improbable,  though  it  does  not  come  from  Hero- 
dotus, who  is  our  only  really  valuable  authority  on  the  case,  and 
who  mentions  no  numerical  total.  Indeed  the  number  named  may 
seem  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering  that  no 
less  than  4000  kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens  had  just  come  over 
from  Euboea.  A  sufficient  force  of  citizens  must  of  course  have 
been  left  behind  to  defend  the  city.  The  numbers  of  the  Persians 
we  cannot  be  said  to  know  at  all,  nor  is  there  anything  certain 
except  that  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks.  We  hear 
from  Herodotus  that  their  armament  originally  consisted  of  six 
hundred  ships  of  war,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  separate 
transports  there  were  ;  moreover,  reinforcements  had  been  procured 
as  they  came  across  the  ^Egean  from  the  islands  successively 
conquered.  The  aggregate  crews  on  board  of  all  their  ships  must 
have  been  between  150,000  and  200,000  men.  Yet  what  propor- 
tion of  these  were  fighting-men,  or  how  many  actually  did  fight  at 
Marathon,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.8    There  were  a 


1  Thucyd.  iii.  55.  j  200,000  perished.     Plato  (Menexen.  p. 

■  Justin  states  10,000  Athenians,  be-     240)  and    Lysias    (Orat.   Funebr.  c.  7) 
sides  1000  Plataeans.     Cornelius  Nepos,     speak   of  the  Persian  total  as  500,000 


Pausanias  and  Plutarch  give  10,000  as 
the  sum  total  of  both.  Justin,  ii.  9; 
Corn.  Nep.  Miltiad.  c.  4 ;  Pausau.  iv. 
25,  5;  x.  20,  2:  compare  also  Suidas, 
V.  'liririas. 

Heeren  (De  Fontibus  Trogi  Pompeii, 
Dissertat.  ii.  7)  affirms  that  Trogus  or 
Justin  follows  Herodotus  in  matters 
concerning  the  Persian  invasions  of 
Greece.  He  cannot  have  compared  the 
two  very  attentively;  for  Justin  not 
only  states  several  matters  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  but  is  at 
variance  with  the  latter  on  some  parti- 
culars not  unimportant. 

9  Justin  (ii.  9)  says  that  the  total  of 
the  Persian  army  was  600,000,  and  that 


men.  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  3),  Pausa- 
nias (iv.  25),  and  Plutarch  (Parallel. 
Grsec.  ad  init.),  give  300,000  men. 
Cornelius  Nepos  ( Miltiad es,  c.  5)  gives 
the  more  moderate  total  of  110,000 
men. 

See  the  observations  on  the'  battle  of 
Marathon  made  both  by  Colonel  Leake 
and  by  Mr.  Finlay,  who  have  examined 
and  described  the  locality:  Leake  on 
the  Demi  of  Attica,  in  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  ii. 

&160  seq.  ;  and  Finlay  on  the  Battle  of 
arathon,  in  the  same  Transactions,  vol. 
iii.  p.  360-380,  &c. 

Both  have  given  remarks  on  the  pro- 
bable  numbers  of  the  armies  assembled; 
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certain  proportion  of  cavalry,  and  some  transports  expressly 
prepared  for  the  conveyance  of  horses.  Moreover,  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  Hippias  selected  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  landing-place, 
because  it  was  the  most  convenient  spot  in  Attica  for  cavalry  move- 
ments— though  it  is  singular,  that  in  the  battle  the  cavalry  are  not 
mentioned. 

Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
and  in  a  direction  E.N.E.  from  Athens,  is  divided  by  the  Locality  of 
high  ridge  of  Mount  Pentelikus  from  the  city,  with  Marathon- 
which  it  communicated  by  two  roads,  one  to  the  north,  another  to 
the  south  of  that  mountain.  Of  these  two  roads,  the  northern,  at 
once  the  shortest  and  the  most  difficult,  is  twenty-two  miles  in 
length:  the  southern — longer  but  more  easy,  and  the  only  one 
practicable  for  chariots — is  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  or  about  six 
and  a  half  hours  of  computed  march.  It  passed  between  Mounts 
Pentelikus  and  Hyroettus,  through  the  ancient  demes  of  Gargettus 
and  Pallene,  and  was  the  road  by  which  Peisistratus  and  Hippias, 
when  they  landed  at  Marathon  forty-seven  years  before,  had 
marched  to  Athens.  The  bay  of  Marathon,  sheltered  by  a  pro- 
jecting cape  from  the  northward,  affords  both  deep  water  and 
a  shore  convenient  for  landing;  while  "its  plain  (says  a  careful 
modern  observer1)  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this  fine  bay 


but  there  are  really  no  materials,  even 
for  a  probable  guess,  in  respect  to  the 
Persians.  The  silence  of  Herodotus 
(whom  we  shall  find  hereafter  very  cir- 
cumstantial as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
army  under  Xerxes)  seems  to  show 
that  he  had  no  information  which  he 
could  trust.  His  account  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon  presents  him  in  honour- 
able contrast  with  the  loose  and  boast- 
ful assertors  who  followed  him.  For 
though  he  does  not  tell  us  much,  and 
falls  lamentably  short  of  what  we  should 
like  to  know,  yet  all  that  he  does  say 
is  reasonable  and  probable  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  both  armies;  and  the 
little  which  he  states  becomes  more 
trustworthy  on  that  very  account — be- 
cause it  is  so  little — showing  that  he 
keeps  strictly  within  his  authorities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  account  of 
Herodotus  to  make  us  believe  that  he 
had  ever  visited  the  ground  of  Mara- 
thon. 

1  See  Mr.  Finlay  on  the  Battle  of 
Marathon,  Transactions,  &c,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  364,  368,  383,  ut  supra:  compare 
Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Journey 
in  Albania,  i.  p.  432. 


Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Marathon  was  not  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  modern  Marathon,  but  at 
a  place  called  Vrand,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Marathon  (Leake  on  the  Demi 
of  Attica,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  1829,  vol. 
ii.  p.  166). 

"  Below  these  two  points,'*  he  ob- 
serves, "(the  tumuli  of  Vrana  and  the 
hill  of  Kotroni)  the  plain  of  Marathon 
expands  to  the  shore  of  the  bay,  which 
is  near  two  miles  distant  from  the 
opening  of  the  valley  of  Vrana\  It  is 
moderately  well  cultivated  with  corn, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
Attica,  though  rather  inconveniently 
subject  to  inundations  from  the  two 
torrents  which  cross  it,  particularly 
that  of  Marath<5na.  From  Lucian  (in 
Icaro-Menippo)  it  appears  that  the  parts 
about  (EnoS  were  noted  for  their  fer- 
tility, and  an  Egyptian  poet  of  the  fifth 
century  has  celebrated  the  vines  and 
olives  of  Marathon.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  vineyards  occupied  the 
rising  grounds;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  olive-trees  were  chiefly  situated  in 
the  two  valleys,  where  some  are  still 
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and  is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in  breadth  never  less  than  about 
one  mile  and  a  half.  Two  marshes  bound  the  extremities  of  the 
plain:  the  southern  is  not  very  large,  and  is  almost  dry  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  heats ;  but  the  northern,  which  generally 
covers  considerably  more  than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parte 
which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable.  Both  however  leave  a  broad, 
firm,  sandy  beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted 
flatness  of  the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree ;  and  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  and  rugged  mountains  separates  it 
from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the  lower  ridges  of  which  some 
steep  and  difficult  paths  communicate  with  the  districts  of  the 
interior." 

The  position  occupied  by  Miltiades  before  the  battle,  identified 
as  it  was  to  all  subsequent  Athenians  by  the  sacred  grove  of 
Herakles  near  Marathon,  was  probably  on  some  portion  of  the 
high  ground  above  this  plain.  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  that  he 
protected  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  by  felled  trees 
obstructing  the  approach.  The  Persians  occupied  a  position  on  the 
plain  ;  their  fleet  was  ranged  along  the  beach,  and  Hippias  himself 
marshalled  them  for  the  battle.1  The  native  Persians  and  Saks, 
the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army,  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
which  they  considered  as  the  post  of  honour,2  and  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Persian  king  himself,  when  present  at  a  battle.  The 
right  wing  was  so  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  polemarch 
Kallimachus  had  the  command  of  it.     The  hoplites  were  arranged 


growing :  for  as  to  the  plain  itself,  the 
circumstances  of  the  battle  incline  one 
to  believe  that  it  was  anciently  as 
destitute  of  trees  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day."  (Leake,  on  the  Demi  of  Attica, 
Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1G2). 

Colonel  Leake  farther  says,  respecting 
the  fitness  of  the  Marathonian  ground 
for  cavalry  movements  :  "  As  I  rode 
across  the  plain  of  Marathon  with  a 
peasant  of  Vranri,  he  remarked  to  me 
that  it  was  a  tine  place  for  cavalry  to 
fight  iu.  None  of  the  modern  Mara- 
thonii  were  above  the  rank  of  labour- 
era  :  they  have  heard  that  a  great 
battle  was  once  fought  there,  but  that 
is  all  they  know."  (Leake,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
p.  175.) 

1  Herodot.  vi.  107. 

2  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  i.  3.  p.  619; 
Xenophon.  Anabas.  i.  8,  21;  Arrian,  ii. 
8,  18;  iii.  11,  16. 

We    may  compare,    with  this    esta- 


blished battle-array  of  the  Persian  armies, 
that  of  the  Turkish  armies,  adopted 
and  constantly  followed  ever  since  the 
victorious  battle  of  Ikonium  in  1386, 
gained  by  Amu  rath  I.  over  the  Kara- 
manians.  The  European  troops  (or 
those  of  Rum)  occupy  the  left  wing: 
the  Asiatic  troops  (or  those  of  Anatoli) 
the  right  wing:  the  Janissaries  are  in 
the  centre.  The  Sultan,  or  the  Grand 
Visir,  surrounded  by  the  national  ca- 
valry or  Spahis,  is  in  the  central  point 
of  all  (Yon  Hammer,  Geschichte  des 
Osmannischen  Reichs,  book  v.  vol.  i.  p. 
199). 

About  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
right  wing  in  a  Grecian  army,  see  in 
particular  the  animated  dispute  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeates  before 
the  battle  of  Plata*  (Herodot.  ix.  27). 
It  is  the  post  assigned  to  the  heroic 
kings  of  legendary  warfare  (Eurip.  Sup- 
plices,  657). 
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in  the  order  of  their  respective  tribes  from  right  to  left,  and  at  the 
extreme  left  stood  the  Plataeans.  It  was  necessary  for  Miltiades 
to  present  a  front  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  more  nume- 
rous Persian  host,  in  order  to  guard  himself  from  being  taken  in 
flank.  With  this  view  he  drew  up  the  central  tribes,  including  the 
Leontis  and  Antiochis,  in  shallow  files  and  occupying  a  large 
breadth  of  ground ;  while  each  of  the  wings  was  in  stronger  and 
deeper  order,  so  as  to  make  his  attack  efficient  on  both  sides.  His 
whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some  slaves  as  unarmed  or 
light-armed  attendants,  but  without  either  bowmen  or  cavalry. 
Nor  could  the  Persians  have  been  very  strong  in  this  latter  force, 
seeing  that  their  horses  had  to  be  transported  across  the  JEgean : 
but  the  elevated  position  of  Miltiades  enabled  them  to  take  some 
measure  of  the  numbers  under  his  command,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  cavalry  in  his  army  could  not  but  confirm  the  confidence  with 
which  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted  victory  had  impressed  their 
generals. 

At  length  the  sacrifices  in  the  Greek  camp  were  favourable  for 
battle.      Miltiades,    who    had    everything  to    gain    by  Battle  of 
coming  immediately  to  close  quarters,  ordered  his  army  JIjw  dSSgi 
to  advance  at  a  running  step  over  the  interval  of  one  0J*te*t«? 
mile  which  separated  the  two  armies.    This  rapid  forward  "*  PeritaM- 
movement,  accompanied  by  the  war-cry  or  paean  which  always 
animated  the  charge  of  the  Greek  soldier,  astounded  the  Persian 
army.     They  construed  it  as  an  act  of  desperate  courage  little 
short  of  insanity,  in  a   body   not   only  small   but  destitute   of 
cavalry  or  archers — but  they  at  the  same  time  felt  their  conscious 
superiority  sink  within  them.     It  seems  to  have  been  long  remem- 
bered also  among  the  Greeks  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  Greeks  who  ever  charged  at  a  run.1     It  doubtless 


1  Herodot.  vi.  112.  Upwroi  ii\v  ykp 
'EAA^kwk  vdyrwv  rdv  rjfjius  ft/icr,  tipopy 
is  »oXfft/owj  ixpfaowo* 

The  running  pace  of  the  charge  was 
obviously  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  connected  with  the  battle. 
Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Finlay  seem  dis- 
posed to  reduce  the  run  to  a  quick 
march;  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
troops  must  have  been  disordered  and 
out  of  breath  by  running  a  mile.  The 
probability  is,  that  they  really  were  so, 
and  that  such  was  the  great  reason  of 
the  defeat  of  the  centre.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  part  of  the  mile  run 


over  consisted  of  declivity.  I  accept 
the  account  of  Herodotus  literally, 
though  whether  the  distance  bo  exactly 
stated,  we  cannot  certainly  say :  indeed 
the  fact  is,  that  it  required  some  steadi- 
ness of  discipline  to  prevent  the  step  of 
hoplites,  when  charging,  from  becoming 
accelerated  into  a  run.  See  the  narra- 
tive of  the  battle  of  Kunoxa  in  Xenoph. 
Auabas.  i.  8,  18;  Diodor.  xiv.  23:  com- 
pare Polygon,  ii.  2,  3.  The  passage  of 
Diodorus  here  referred  to  contrasts  the 
advantages  with  the  disadvantages  of 
the  running  charge. 
Both  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Finlay 
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operated  beneficially  in  rendering  the  Persian  cavalry  and  archers 
comparatively  innocuous,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
also  disordered  the  Athenian  ranks,  and  that  when  they  reached 
the  Persian  front,  they  were  both  out  of  breath  and  unsteady  in 
that  line  of  presented  spears  and  shields  which  constituted  their 
force.  On  the  two  wings,  where  the  files  were  deep,  such  disorder 
produced  no  mischievous  effect :  the  Persians,  after  a  certain  resist- 
ance, were  overborne  and  driven  back.  But  in  the  centre,  where 
the  files  were  shallow,  and  where  moreover  the  native  Persians 
and  other  choice  troops  of  the  army  were  posted,  the  breathless 
and  disordered  Athenian  hoplites  found  themselves  in  far  greater 
difficulties.  The  tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  with  Thembtokles 
and  Aristeides  among  them,  were  actually  defeated,  broken,  driven 
back,  and  pursued  by  the  Persians  and  Sakae.1  Miltiades  seems  to 
have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  check  when  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  diminish  so  materially  the  depth  of  his  centre.  For 
his  wings,  having  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  were  stayed 
from  pursuit  until  the  centre  was  extricated,  and  the  Persians  and 
Sakae  put  to  flight  along  with  the  rest.  The  pursuit  then  became 
general,  and  the  Persians  were  chased  to  their  ships  ranged  in  line 
along  the  shore.  Some  of  them  became  involved  in  the  impassable 
marsh  and  there  perished.*  The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the  ships 
on  fire,  but  the  defence  here  was  both  vigorous  and  successful — 
several  of  the  forward  warriors  of  Athens  were  slain,  and  only 
seven  ships  out  of  the  numerous  fleet  destroyed.3  This  part  of  the 
battle  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Persians.  They  repulsed 
the  Athenians  from  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  secure  a  safe  re-embark- 
ation ;  leaving  few  or  no  prisoners,  but  a  rich  spoil  of  tents  and 
equipments  which  had  been  disembarked  and  could  not  be  carried 
away. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  the  Per- 
Lo^on  sian  side  in  this  memorable  action  at  6400  men.  The 
both  side*  number  of  Athenian  dead  is  accurately  known,  since  all 
were   collected  for   the  last  solemn   obsequies — they  were   192. 


try  to  point  out  the  exact  ground  occu-  l  Herodot.  vi.  113.  KotA  rovro  ftkp 
pied  by  the  two  armies:  they  differ  in  '  8^,  iyUwv  ol  fidp&apot,  teal  frfitavrts, 
the  spot  chosen,  and  I  cannot  think  that     ""  * 

there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  be  had  in 
favour  of  any  spot.  Leake  thinks  that 
the  Persian  commanders  were  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  Tricorythos,  separated 
from  that  of  Marathon  by  the  great 
marsh,  and  communicating  with  it  only 
by  means  of  a  causeway  (Leake,  Trans- 
act, ii.  p.  170).  3  Herodot,  vi  113-115. 


iZiwKov  is  t^v  n*<r6yaiav. 

Herodotus   here  tells  us  the  whole    / 
truth  without  disguise:  Plutarch  (Ari- 
steides, c.  3)  only  says  that  the  Persian  4* 
centre  made   a  longer  resistance,   andi^ 
gave  the  tribes  in  the  Grecian  cen'.rfi^ 
more  trouble  to  overthrow.  jgf 

1  Pausan.  i.  32,  6.  i 


\ 
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How  many  were  wounded  we  do  not  hear.  The  brave  Kalli- 
machus  the  polemarch,  and  Stesilaus  one  of  the  ten  generals,  were 
among  the  slain ;  together  with  Kynegeirus  son  of  Euphorion, 
who,  in  laying  hold  on  the  poop-staff  of  one  of  the  vessels,  had  his 
hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,1  and  died  of  the  wound.  He  was  brother 
of  the  poet  iEschylus,  himself  present  at  the  fight ;  to  whose 
imagination  this  battle  at  the  ships  must  have  emphatically  recalled 
the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Both  the  slain  Athenian  generals 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  assault  of  the  ships,  apparently 
the  hottest  part  of  the  combat.  The  statement  of  the  Persian 
loss  as  given  by  Herodotus  appears  moderate  and  reasonable,2 
but  he  does  not  specify  any  distinguished  individuals  as  having 
fallen. 

But   the    Persians,    though    thus    defeated    and   compelled   to 
abandon  the  position  of  Marathon,  were  not  yet  disposed  ulu?r|or 
to   relinquish    altogether  their   chances  against  Attica,  plans  of  the 

*  ~  °  Persians 

Their  fleet  was  observed  to  take  the  direction  of  Cape  against 
Sunium — a  portion  being  sent  to  take  up  the  Eretrian  panyin 
prisoners  and  the  stores  which  had  been  left  in  the  island  vuurabie" 
of  ^Egilia.     At  the  same  time  a  shield,  discernible  from        em* 
its  polished  surface  afar  off,  was  seen  held  aloft  upon  some  high 
point  of  Attica3 — perhaps  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Pentelikus,  as 
Colonel  Leake  supposes  with  much  plausibility.     The  Athenians 
doubtless  saw  it  as  well  as  the  Persians ;  and  Miltiades  did  not  fail 
to  put  the  right  interpretation  upon  it,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  course  of  the  departing  fleet.     The  shield  was  a  signal  put  up 
by  partisans  in  the  country,  to  invite  the  Persians  round  to  Athens 
by  sea,  while  the  Marathonian  army  was  absent.     Miltiades  saw 


1  Herodot.  vi.  114.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  respecting  Kyne- 
geirus.    How  creditably  does  his  cha- 


in the  account  of  Ktesias,  Datis  wag 
represented  as  having  been  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  it  was  further  said  that 


racter  as  an  historian  contrast  with  that  ,  the  Athenians  refused  to   give  up   his 
of  the  subsequent   romancers!     Justin     body  for  interment;  which  was  one  of 


tells  us  that  Kynegeirus  first  seized  the 
Teasel  with  his  right  hand :  that  was  cut 
off,  and  he  held  the  vessel  with  his  left: 
when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he  seized 


the  grounds  whereupon  Xerxds  after- 
wards invaded  Greece.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  authorities  which  Ktesias 
followed,  the  alleged  death  of  Datis  at 


the  ship  with  his  teeth  "like  a  wild  '  Marathon  was  rather  emphatically  dwelt 
beast"  i Justin,  ii.  9) — Justin  seems  to  upon.  See  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  18-21, 
have  found  this  statement  in  many  |  with  the  note  of  Biihr,  who  is  inclined 
different  authors:  "  Cynegiri  militis  i  to  defend  the  statement  against  Hero- 
virtus,  multis  8criptoruni  laudibus  cele-     dotus. 


brata." 

2  For  the  exaggerated  stories  of  the 
numbers  of  Persians  slain,  see  Xenophon. 
Anabas.  iii.  2,  12 ;  Plutarch,  De  Malign. 
Herodot.  c.  26.  p.  862;  Justin,  ii.  9; 
and  Suidas,  v.  UoikI\ti. 


3  Herodot.  vi.  124.  *Av€5«'x0i?  M*" 
yap  &o"jm,  tca\  rovro  ovk  I<tti  6X\us 
tlirfiv  lyivrro  yap'  t>s  jiivroi  %y  6  ava- 
5*£a*  ovk  (xw  ro  "xpo<rorr4pia  tiiruy  tov- 
riotv. 
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through  the  plot,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  returning  to  Athens. 
Rapid  march  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  the  Athenian  army 
ofMiiuadte  marched  back  with  the  utmost  speed  from  the  precinct 
ttedHJ of  °f  Herakles  at  Marathon  to  the  precinct  of  the  same  god 
the  battle.  a£  Kynosarges  close  to  Athens,  which  they  reached 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet1  Datis  soon  came  off  the 
port  of  Phalerum;  but  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had  been  so 
dismayed  by  the  rapid  return  of  the  Marathonian  army, 
abandon  the  that  he  did  not  find  those  aids  and  facilities  which  he 
and  return  had  anticipated  for  a  fresh  disembarkation  in  the  imme- 
omc*  diate  neighbourhood  of  Athens.     Though  too  late  how- 

ever, it  seems  that  he  was  not  much  too  late.  The  Marathonian 
army  had  only  just  completed  their  forced  return-march.  A  little 
less  quickness  on  the  part  of  Miltiades  in  deciphering  the  treason- 
able signal,  and  giving  the  instant  order  of  march — a  little  less 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  superadding  a 
fatiguing  march  to  a  no  less  fatiguing  combat — and  the  Persians 
with  the  partisans  of  Hippias  might  have  been  found  in  possession 
of  Athens.  As  the  facts  turned  out,  Datis,  finding  at  Phalerum 
no  friendly  movement  to  encourage  him,  but,  on  the;  contrary,  the 
unexpected  presence  of  the  soldiers  who  had  already  vanquished 
him  at  Marathon — made  no  attempt  again  to  disembark  in  Attica, 
but  sailed  away,  after  a  short  delay,  to  the  Cyclades. 

Thus  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least,  from  a  danger 
Athens  res-  not  less  terrible  than  imminent.  Nothing  could  have 
Seli^eedy  rescued  her  except  that  decisive  and  instantaneous  attack 
brought  on  which  Miltiades  so  emphatically  urged.  The  running 
by  Miltiades.  step  on  the  field  of  Marathon  might  cause  some  disorder 
in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites ;  but  extreme  haste  in  bringing  on  the 
combat  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  disunion  and  distraction 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Imperfect  as  the  account  is  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  this  most  interesting  crisis,  we  see  plainly  that 
the  partisans  of  Hippias  had  actually  organized  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  it  only  failed  by  coming  a  little  too  late.  The  bright  shield 
uplifted  on  Mount  Pentelikus,  apprising  the  Persians  that  matters 
were  prepared  for  them  at  Athens,  was  intended  to  have  come  to 


*  Herodot.  vi.  116.  Ovrot  filv  8^  *■€- 
pUicXoeov  2oiW)v.  'AO-qvcuoi  5i,  tib  s  w  o- 
Z&v  flxov,  t  (ix«<TTa  tfio-fiQfov  is  rb 
&<rrv  leal  $<p$r}<T<lv  re  tLiriKS/Jitvoi,  trply  fj 
robs  fiapfZipovs  fj/cfiv,  leal  i<rrparoir€ltf6- 
ffavro  Inriyfifvoi  i£  'HpcucXritov  rov  iv 
MapaOwvi  is  &AAo  'H/>eucAi}toy  rb  iv  Kv- 


vo<r<Lpyu. 

Plutarch  (Bel lone  an  Pace  clariores 
fiierint  Athenienses,  c.  8.  p.  350)  repre- 
sents Miltiadds  as  returning  to  Athens 
on  the  dfty  after  the  battle :  it  must  have 
been  on  the  same  afternoon,  according 
to  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
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their  view  before  any  action  had  taken  place  at  Marathon,  and 
while  the  Athenian  army  were  yet  detained  there ;  so  that  Datis 
might  have  sent  a  portion  of  his  fleet  round  to  Phalerum,  retaining 
the  rest  for  combat  with  the  enemy  before  him.  If  it  had  once 
become  known  to  the  Marathonian  army  that  a  Persian  detachment 
had  landed  at  Phalerum1 — where  there  was  a  good  plain  for 
cavalry  to  act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Phaleric  wall,  as  had 
been  seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  Anchimolius  by  the  Thessa- 
lian  cavalry,  in  510  b.c. — that  it  had  been  joined  by  timid  or 
treacherous  Athenians,  and  had  perhaps  even  got  possession  of  the 
city — their  minds  would  have  been  so  distracted  by  the  double 
danger,  and  by  fears  for  their  absent  wives  and  children,  that  they 
would  have  been  disqualified  for  any  unanimous  execution  of  mili- 
tary orders.  Generals  as  well  as  soldiers  would  have  become 
incurably  divided  in  opinion — perhaps  even  mistrustful  of  each 
other.  The  citizen-soldier  of  Greece  generally,  and  especially  of 
Athens,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  both  personal  bravery  and 
attachment  to  order  and  discipline.  But  his  bravery  was  not  of 
that  equal,  imperturbable,  uninquiring  character,  which  belonged 
to  the  battalions  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon.  It  was  fitful,  exalted 
or  depressed  by  casual  occurrences,  and  often  more  sensitive  to 
dangers  absent  and  unseen,  than  to  enemies  immediately  in  his 
front.  Hence  the  advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  the  case  before 
us,  and  so  well  appreciated  by  Miltiades,  of  having  one  undivided 
Athenian  army — with  one  hostile  army,  and  only  one,  to  meet  in 
the  field.  When  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  later, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  enjoyed  the  same 
advantage.  But  the  wisest  advisers  of  Xerxes  impressed  upon 
him  the  prudence  of  dividing  his  large  force,  and  of  sending 
detachments  to  assail  separate  Greek  states — which  would  infallibly 
produce  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  combined  Grecian  host,  and 
leaving  no  central  or  co-operating  force  for  the  defence  of  Greece 
generally.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  childish  insolence  of 
Xerxes  led  him  to  despise  all  such  advice,  as  implying  conscious 
weakness.  Not  so  Datis  and  Ilippias.  Sensible  of  the  prudence 
of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  by  a  double  attack, 
they  laid  a  scheme,  while  the  main  army  was  at  Marathon,  for 
rallying  the  partisans  of  Hippias,  with  a  force  to  assist  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  and  the  signal  was  upheld  by  these 
partisans  as  soon  as  their  measures  were  taken.  But  the  rapidity 
of  Miltiades  so  precipitated  the  battle,  that  this  signal  came  too 

1  Herodot.  v.  62,  63. 
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late,  and  was  only  given  "  when  the  Persians  were  already  in  their 
ships," l  after  the  Marathonian  defeat.  Even  then  it  might  have 
proved  dangerous,  had  not  the  movements  of  Miltiades  been  as 
rapid  after  the  victory  as  before  it.  If  time  had  been  allowed  for 
the  Persian  movement  on  Athens  before  the  battle  of  Marathon 
had  been  fought,  the  triumph  of  the  Athenians  might  well  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  calamitous  servitude.  To  MiltiadSs  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  comprehended  the  emergency  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  overruled  the  irresolution  of  his  colleagues  by  his  own 
single-hearted  energy.  The  chances  all  turned  out  in  his  favour — 
for  the  unexpected  junction  of  the  Plataeans  in  the  very  encamp- 
ment of  Marathon  must  have  wrought  up  the  courage  of  his  army 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Not  only  did  he  thus  escape  all  the  depressing 
and  distracting  accidents,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  this 
extraneous  encouragement  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  from 
a  source  on  which  he  could  not  have  calculated. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  best 
change  of      known  to  us,  and  amidst  which  the  great  authors  from 

Grecian  7  #  ° 

fueling  u  whom  we  draw  onr  information  lived,  was  one  of  con- 
to  the  Tor-  i         -r»        •  •         i         /»    i  i         t 

•lans-terror  tempt  for  the  Persians  in  the  field.     It  requires  some 

which  the  . 

latter  in-  effort  of  imagination  to  call  back  previous  feelings  after 
8>e  time  of  the  circumstances  have  been  altogether  reversed.  Per- 
Marathon.°  haps  even  ^Esckylus  the  poet,  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
posed his  tragedy  of  the  Persae  to  celebrate  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  the  invader  Xerxes,  may  have  forgotten  the  emotions  with  which 
he  and  his  brother  Kynegeirus  must  have  marched  out  from  Athens 
fifteen  years  before,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Again, 
therefore,  the  fact  must  be  brought  to  view,  that  down  to  the  time 
when  Datis  landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  the  tide  of  Persian 
success  had  never  yet  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially  during 
the  ten  years  immediately  preceding,  the  high-handed  and  cruel 
extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  alarm  of  the  Greeks.  To  this  must  be  added  the  successes  of 
Datis  himself,  and  the  calamities  of  Eretria,  coming  with  all  the 
freshness  of  novelty  as  an  apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens. 
The  extreme  effort  of  courage  required  in  the  Athenians,  to 
encounter  such  invaders,  is  attested  by  the  division  of  opinion 
among  the  ten  generals.  Putting  all  the  circumstances  together, 
it  is  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian  history.  It  surpasses  even  the 
combat  of  Thermopylae,  as  will  appear  when  I  come  to  describe 

1  Herodot.   yi.    115.     To?<n   nip<ry<ri   dvaZt^cu  cunrl&a,    iovtri   ff5»j   1y  tjj<ti 
yrjvcr  (. 
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that  memorable  event.  And  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  five 
dissentient  generals,  when  outvoted  by  the  decision  of  the  pole- 
march  against  them,  in  co-operating  heartily  for  the  success  of  a 
policy  which  they  deprecated — proves  how  much  the  feelings  of  a 
constitutional  democracy,  and  that  entire  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
nounced decision  of  the  majority  on  which  it  rests,  had  worked 
themselves  into  the  Athenian  mind.  The  combat  of  Marathon 
was  by  no  means  a  very  decisive  defeat,  but  it  was  a  defeat — the 
first  which  the  Persians  had  ever  received  from  Greeks  in  the  field. 
If  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  afterwards,  could  be  treated  by 
Themistokles  as  a  hair-breadth  escape  for  Greece,  much  more  is 
this  true  of  the  battle  of  Marathon;1  which  first  afforded  reason- 
able proof,  even  to  discerning  and  resolute  Greeks,  that  the 
Persians  might  be  effectually  repelled,  and  the  independence 
of  European  Greece  maintained  against  them — a  conviction  of 
incalculable  value  in  reference  to  the  formidable  trials  destined  to 
follow. 

Upon  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  first  to  face  in  the  field 
successfully  the  terrific  look  of  a  Persian  army,  the  effect  immense 
of  the  victory  was  yet  more  stirring  and  profound.2     It  Mamthonian 

.  .  victory  on 

supplied  them  with  resolution  for  the  far  greater  actual  the  feelings 
sacrifices  which  they  cheerfully  underwent  ten  years  after-  —especially 
wards,  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  without  faltering  in  Athenians. 
their  Pan-hellenic   fidelity.     It  strengthened  them   at  home   by 
swelling  the  tide  of  common  sentiment  and  patriotic  fraternity  in 
the   bosom   of  every  individual  citizen.     It  was  the  exploit  of 
Athenians  alone,  but  of  all  Athenians  without  dissent  or  exception 
— the  boast  of  orators,  repeated  until  it  almost  degenerated  into 
common-place,  though  the  people  seem  never  to  have  become  weary 
of  allusions  to  their  single-handed  victory  over  a  host  of  forty-six 
nations.3     It  had  been  purchased  without  a  drop  of  intestine  blood- 
shed—for even  the  unknown  traitors  who  raised  the  signal  shield 
on  Mount  Pentelikus,  took  care  not  to  betray  themselves  by  want 

1  Herodot.  yiii.  108.  ripus  8c,  ttiprifia  the  memorable  oath  in  the  oration  of 
ykp  *vp4\Kan*v  rf/ifas  re  xcd  r^v  'EAA<£8a,  Demosthenes,  de  Corona,  wherein  he 
r4<f>os  rotrovroy  kvOpdnrtav  kvaxj&iitvoi.  adjures  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  copies 

*  Pausanias,  i.  14,  4 ;  Thucyd.  i.  73.  the  phrase  of  Thucydidds — ob  fih  robs 
tpoyilv  yhp  Mapadu/vi  re  fi6voi  ir  p  o-  iv  MapaBwvi  trpoKivBvvfvffayras 
k  ivZvv  *v<r  ai  r<jp  fiapfidpy,  &c.  riav  irpoySvtav,  &c.   (Demosthen.  de  Co- 

rf erodot.  vi.  112.  wpwroiTc  kv4<rxorro     rona,  c.  60). 
Mrrrd  re  MijJiicV  6p4orr*s,  teal  foZpas  ,       3  So  the  computation  stands  in  the 
vcrfm\v    4<r$r)ji4vov$-    rcctt    8i    fa   ro7<ri    language  of  Athenian  orators  (Herodot. 
wEWr)<rt  koI  rb  oBvopa  rb  M^Scwv  <f>60os    ix.  27).     It  would  be  uufair  to  examine 
&jc ov<rcu.  it  critically. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  , 
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of  apparent  sympathy  with  the  triumph.  Lastly,  it  was  the  final 
guarantee  of  their  democracy,  harring  all  chance  of  restoration  of 
Ilippias  for  the  future.  Themistokles1  is  said  to  have  been  robbed 
of  his  sleep  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  and  this  is  cited  in  proof 
of  his  ambitious  temperament.  Yet  without  supposing  either 
jealousy  or  personal  love  of  glory,  the  rapid  transit  from  extreme 
danger  to  unparalleled  triumph  might  well  deprive  of  rest  even  the 
most  sober-minded  Athenian. 

Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal  shield,  to  attract 
who  were      the  Persians  to  Athens,  was  never  ascertained.     Very 
that^vSed    probably,  in  the  full  exultation  of  success,  no  investigation 
£  A^enJ11*    was  made.     Of  course,  however,  the  public  belief  would 
bLme-faise   n°t  he  satisfied  without  singling  out  some  persons  as  the 
onPtheatiOD     authors  of  such  a  treason.     The  information  received  by 
Aikm*onids.  Herodotus  (probably  about  450-440  b.c,  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  the  Marathoniau  victory)  ascribed  the  deed  to  the 
Alkmaeonids.     He  does  not  notice  any  other  reported  authors, 
though  he  rejects  the  allegation  against  the  Alkmaeonids  upon 
very  sufficient  grounds.     They  were  a  race  religiously  tainted, 
ever  since  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  and  were  therefore  convenient 
persons  to  brand  with  the  odium  of  an  anonymous  crime ;  while 
party  feud,  if  it  did  not  originally  invent,  would  at  least  be  active 
in  spreading  and  certifying  such  rumours.     At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  knew  Athens,  the  political  enmity  between  Perikles  son 
of  Xanthippus,  and  Kimon  son  of  Miltiades,  was  at  its  height. 
Perikles  belonged  by  his  mother's  side  to  the  Alkmaeonid  race,  and 
we   know  that  such   lineage  was   made   subservient  to   political 
manoeuvres  against  him  by  his  enemies.2     Moreover  the  enmity 
between  Kimon  and  Perikles  had  been  inherited  by  both  from  their 
fathers ;  for  we  shall  find  Xanthippus,  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  prominent  accuser  of  Miltiades.     Though  Xan- 
thippus was  not  an  Alkmaeonid,  his  marriage  with  Agariste  con- 
nected himself  indirectly,  and  his  son  Perikles  directly,  with  that 
race.     And  we  may  trace  in  this  standing  political  feud  a  probable 
origin  for  the  false  reports  as  to  the  treason  of  the  Alkmaeonids,  on 
that  great  occasion  which  founded  the  glory  of  Miltiades;  for  that 
the  reports  were  false,  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case,  8up- 

1  Plutarch,  Theniistokle's,  c.  3.  Ac-  bable.  Hippias  would  hardly  go  to 
cording  to  Cicero  (Epist.  ad  Attic,  ix.  Lemnos,  which  was  an  Athenian  poe- 
10) and  Justin  (ii.  9),  Hippias  was  killed  :  session;  and  had  he  been  slain  in  the 
at  Marathon.  Suidas  (v.  'Imrfa?)  bays  j  battle,  Herodotus  would  have  been 
that  he  died  afterwards  at  Letnnos.  I  likely  to  mention  it. 
Neither  of  these  statements  seems  pro-  I      *  Thucyd.  i.  126. 
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ported  by  the  judgement  of  Herodotus,  afford  ample  ground  for 
believing. 

When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  return-march  from 
Marathon  to  Athens,  Aristeides  with  his  tribe  was  left  to  guard 
the  field  and  the  spoil ;  but  the  speedy  retirement  of  Datis  from 
Attica  left  the  Athenians  at  full  liberty  to  revisit  the  scene,  and 
discharge  the  last  duties  to  the  dead.  A  tumulus  was  erected  on 
the  field1  (such  distinction  was  never  conferred  by  Athens  except 
in  this  case  only)  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenian 
citizens  who  had  been  slain.  Their  names  were  inscribed  on  ten 
pillars  erected  at  the  spot,  one  for  each  tribe  :  there  was  also  a 
second  tumulus  for  the  slain  Plataeans,  a  third  for  the  slaves,  and  a 
separate  funeral  monument  to  Miltiades  himself.  Six  hundred 
years  after  the  battle,  Pausanias  saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still 
read  on  the  pillars  the  names  of  the  immortalised  warriors.2  Even 
now  a  conspicuous  tumulus  exists  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea- 
shore, which  Colonel  Leake  believes  to  be  the  same.3  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deme  of  Marathon  worshipped  these  slain  warriors 
as  heroes,  along  with  their  own  eponymus,  and  with  Herakles. 

So  splendid  a  victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in  the  belief  of  the 
Athenians,  without  marked  supernatural  aid.  The  god  supernatural 
Pan  had  met  the  courier  Pheidippides  on  his  hasty  route  J^^0^ 
from  Athens  to  Sparta,  and  had  told  him  that  he  was  a.mmemoi*. 
much  hurt  that  the  Athenians  had  as  yet  neglected  to  Uon80fit- 
worship  him;4  in  spite  of  which  neglect,  however,  he  promised 
them  effective  aid  at  Marathon.  The  promise  of  Pan  having  been 
faithfully  executed,  the  Athenians  repaid  it  by  a  temple  with 
annual  worship  and  sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was 
seen  strenuously  assisting  in  the  battle  ;  while  an  unknown  warrior, 
in  rustic  garb  and  armed  only  with  a  ploughshare,  dealt  destruction 
among  the  Persian  ranks :  after  the  battle  he  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who  he  was,  were  directed 
to  worship  the  hero  Echetlus.5  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
this  memorable  battle-field  was  heard  to  resound  every  night  with 
the  noise  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses.  "It  is  dan- 
gerous (observes  that  pious  author)  to  go  to  the  spot  with  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  passing;  but  if  a  man  finds 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  34. 

2  Pausan.  i.  32,  3.  Compare  the 
elegy  of  Kritias  ap.  Athense.  i.  p.  28. 

8  The  tumulus  now  existing  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  yards 
in  circumference.     (Leake  on  the  Demi 


of  Attica;  Transactions  of  Royal  Soc.  of 
Lite  rat.  ii.  p.  171.) 

4  Herodot.  vi.  105;  Pausan.  i.  28,  4. 

6  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24  ;  Pausan. 
i.  32,  4. 
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himself  there  by  accident,  without  having  heard  anything  about 
the  matter,  the  gods  will  not  be  angry  with  him/'  The  gods  (it 
seems)  could  not  pardon  the  inquisitive  mortal  who  deliberately 
pryed  into  their  secrets.  Amidst  the  ornaments  with  which 
Athena  was  decorated  during  the  free  working  of  her  democracy, 
the  glories  of  Marathon  of  course  occupied  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  battle  was  painted  on  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  portico 
called  Poekile,  wherein,  amidst  several  figures  of  gods  and  heroes 
— Athene,  Herakles,  Theseus,  Echetlus,  and  the  local  patron 
Marathon — were  seen  honoured  and  prominent  the  polemarch 
Kallimachus  and  the  general  Miltiades,  while  the  Plataeans  were 
distinguished  by  their  Boeotian  leather  casques.1  The  sixth  of  the 
month  Boedromion,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  was  comme- 
morated by  an  annual  ceremony  even  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch.8 


1  Pausan.  i.  15,  4;  DSmosthen.  cont. 
N^csBr  c   25 

8  Herodot.  vi.  120;  Plutarch,  Catnill. 
c.  19;  De  Malignit.  Herodoti,  c.  26.  p. 
862  ;  and  De  Gloria  Athenienaium, 
c.  7. 

Boedromion  was  the  third  month  of 
the  Attic  year,  which  year  began  shortly 
after  the  summer  solstice.  The  first 
three  Attic  months,  Hekatombseon, 
Metageitnion,  Boedromion,  correspond 
(speaking  in  a  loose  manner)  nearly  to 
our  July,  August,  September. 

From  the  fact  that  the  courier  Phei- 
dippides  reached  Sparta  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  2000 
Spartans  arrived  in  Attica  on  the  third 
day  after  the  full  moon,  during  which 
interval  the  battle  took  place — we  see 
that  the  sixth  day  of  Boedromion  could 
not  be  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  The 
Attic  months,  though  professedly  lunar 
months,  did  not  at  this  time  therefore 
accurately  correspond  with  the  course 
of  the  moon.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hellen.  ad  an.  490  B.C.  Plutarch  (in 
the  Treatise  De  Malign.  Herodoti,  above 
referred  to)  appears  to  have  no  concep- 
tion of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
Attic  month  and  the  course  of  the 
moon.  A  portion  of  the  censure  which 
he  casts  on  Herodotus  is  grounded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  two  must  coin- 
cide. 

M.  Boeckh,  following  Freret  and  Lar- 
cher,  contests  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  sixth 
of  the  month  Boedromion,  but  upon 
reasons  which  appear  to  me  insufficient. 
His  chief  argument  rests  upon  another 
statement   of  Plutarch   (derived    from 


some  lost  verses  of  ^Eschylus),  that  the 
tribe  ^Eantis  had  the  right  wing  or  post 
of  honour  at  the  battle;  and  that  the 
public  vote,  pursuant  to  which  the 
army  was  led  out  of  Athens,  was  passed 
during  the  prytany  of  the  tribe  JSantis. 
He  assumes,  that  the  reason  why  this 
tribe  was  posted  on  the  right  wing, 
must  have  been,  that  it  had  drawn  by 
lot  the  first  prytany  in  that  particular 
year :  if  this  be  granted,  then  the  vote 
for  drawing  out  the  army  must  have 
been  passed  in  the  first  prytany,  or 
within  the  first  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
days  of  the  Attic  year,  during  the  space 
between  the  first  of  Hekatombseon  and 
the  fifth  or  sixth  of  Metageitnion.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  interval,  which 
took  place  between  the  army  leaving 
the  city  and  the  battle,  was  much  less 
than  one  month — we  may  even  say  less 
than  one  week.  The  battle  therefore 
(Boeckh  contends)  must  have  been 
fought  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of 
Metageitnion.  (Plutarch,  Symposiac.  i. 
10,  3,  and  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chro- 
nologic, vol.  i.  p.  291.)  Herodotus  (vi. 
Ill)  says  that  the  tribes  were  arranged 
in  line  &>s  i]pi$/j.t6yro — "as  they  were 
numbered"  —  which  is  contended  to 
mean  necessarily  the  arrangement  be- 
tween  them,  determined  by  lot  for  the 
prytanies  of  that  particular  year.  "In 
acie  instruenda  (says  Boeckh,  Comment, 
ad  Corp.  Inscriptt.  p.  299)  Athenienses 
non  cons  tan tem,  sed  variabilem  secun- 
dum prytanias,  ordinem  secutos  esse, 
ita  ut  tribus  ex  hoc  ordine  inde  a  dextro 
cornu  disponerentur,  docui  in  Commen- 
tatione  de  pugna  Marathonia."  Prooemia 
Lect.  Univ.  Berolin.  eestiv.  a.  1816. 
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Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city  immediately  after 
the  full  moon,  and  reached  the  frontier  of  Attica  on  the  third  day 


The  Procemia  here  referred  to  I  have 
not  been  able  to  consult,  and  they  may 
therefore  contain  additional  reasons  to 
prove  the  point  advanced,  viz.  that  the 
order  of  the  ten  tribes  in  line  of  battle, 
beginning  from  the  right  wing,  was  con- 
formable to  their  order  in  prytanising, 
as  drawn  by  lot  for  the  year;  but  I  ! 
think  the  passages  of  Herodotus  and  i 
Plutarch  now  before  us  insufficient  to  ' 
establish  this  point.  From  the  fact  ! 
that  the  tribe  Mantis  had  the  right  j 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  we  are 
by  no  means  warranted  in  inferring  that 
that  tribe  had  drawn  by  lot  the  earliest 
prytany  in  the  year.  Other  reasons,  in 
my  judgement  equally  probable,  may 
be  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance :  one  reason,  I  think,  de- 
cidedly more  probable.  This  reason  is, 
that  the  battle  was  fought  during  the 
prytany  of  the  tribe  Mantis,  which  may 
be  concluded  from  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  the  vote  for  marching 
out  the  army  from  Athens  was  passed 
during  the  prytany  of  that  tribe;  for 
the  interval,  between  the  march  of  the 
army  out  of  the  city  and  the  battle, 
must  have  been  only  very  few  days. 
Moreover,  the  deme  Marathon  belonged 
to  the  tribe  iEantis  (see  Boeckh,  ad 
Inacript.  No.  172.  p.  3u9)  :  the  battle 
being  fought  in  their  deme,  the  Mara- 
thonian8  may  perhaps  have  claimed  on 
this  express  ground  the  post  of  honour 
for  their  tribe ;  just  as  we  see  that  at 
the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  against  the 
Ijacedaemonians,  the  Mantineians  were 
allowed  to  occupy  the  right  wing  or 
post  of  honour,  "because  the  battle 
was  fought  in  their  territory  "  (Thucyd. 
v.  67).  Lastly,  the  deme  Aphidnac  also 
belonged  to  the  tribe  vEantis  (see 
Boeckh,  1.  c):  now  the  polemarch  Kal- 
limachus  was  an  Aphidnsean  ( Herodot. 
vi.  109),  and  Herodotus  expressly  tells 
us,  "the  law  or  custom  then  stood 
among  the  Athenians,  that  the  pole- 
march  should  have  the  right  wing" — 
6  ykp  v6fios  r6r*  f?x*  o&t«  tomti  'A0tj- 
tmloKTi,  rbv  ifo\ifxapxov  $x€tv  'c*V>a,  T^ 
3*£i6v  (vi.  111).  Where  the  polemarch 
stood,  there  his  tribe  would  be  likely 
to  stand :  and  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus indeed  seems  directly  to  imply 
that  he  identifies  the  tribe  of  the  pole- 
march  with  the  polemarch  himself — 
iiytofxivov  Hi  rovrov,  l£cftlfcovro  &>s  &.pi- 
0p4ovTO    al   <f>v\cdy   Ixd/ievcu   &AA^A«k — 


meaning  that  the  order  of  tribes  began 
by  that  of  the  polemarch  being  in  the 
leading  position,  and  was  then  "taken 
up"  by  the  rest  "in  numerical  se- 
quence " — •'.  e.  in  the  order  of  their 
prytanisiug  sequence  for  the  year. 

Here  are  a  concurrence  of  reasons  to 
explain  why  the  tribe  JSantis  had  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
even  though  it  may  not  have  been  first 
in  the  order  of  prytanisiug  tribes  for 
the  year.  Boeckh  therefore  is  not  war- 
ranted in  inferring  the  second  of  these 
two  facts  from  the  first. 

The  concurrence  of  these  three  rea- 
sons, all  in  favour  of  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  all  independent  of  the  reason 
supposed  by  Boeckh,  appears  to  me  to 
have  great  weight ;  but  I  regard  the 
first  of  the  three,  even  singly  taken,  as 
more  probable  than  his  reason.  If  my 
view  of  the  case  be  correct,  the  sixth 
day  of  Boedromion,  the  day  of  battle  as 
given  by  Plutarch,  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question.  That  day  comes  in  the  second 
prytany  of  the  year,  which  begins  about 
the  sixth  of  Metageitnion,  and  ends 
about  the  twelfth  of  Boedromion,  and 
which  must  in  this  year  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  ^he  tribe  ^Eantis.  On  the 
first  or  second  day  of  Boedromion,  the 
vote  for  marching  out  the  army  may 
have  passed;  on  the  sixth  the  battle 
was  fought;  both  during  the  prytany  of 
this  tribe. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  carry  these  rea- 
sons farther  than  the  particular  case  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  day  of  that  battle  as  stated 
by  Plutarch ;  nor  would  I  apply  them 
to  later  periods,  such  as  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  It  is  certain  that  the  army 
regulations  of  Athens  were  considerably 
modified  between  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon and  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  well 
in  other  matters  as  in  what  regards  the 
polemarch;  and  we  have  not  sufficient 
information  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  in  that  later  period  the  Athe- 
nians followed  any  known  or  perpetual 
rule  in  the  battle  order  of  the  tribes. 
Military  considerations,  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  particular  army  serving, 
must  have  prevented  the  constant  ob- 
servance of  any  rule.  Thus  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  Nikias,  command- 
ing the  army  before  Syracuse,  could 
have  been  tied  down  to  any  invariable 
order  of   battle  among  the  tribes  to 
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of  their  march — a  surprising  effort,  when  we  consider  that  the 
total  distance  from  Sparta  to  Athens  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  They  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  the  Persians  departed.  Curiosity  led  them  to  the 
field  of  Marathon  to  behold  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Persians; 
after  which  they  returned  home,  bestowing  well-merited  praise  on 
the  victors. 

Datis  and  Artaphernes  returned  across  the  ^Egean  with  their 
Return  of  Eretrian  prisoners  to  Asia ;  stopping  for  a  short  time  at 
Asia-fate  of  the  island  of  Mykonos,  where  discovery  was  made  of  a 
captTves.  gilt  image  of  Apollo  carried  off  as  booty  in  a  Phenician 
ship.  Datis  went  himself  to  restore  it  to  Delos,  requesting  the 
Delians  to  carry  it  back  to  the  Delium  or  temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Boeotia :  the  Delians  however  chose  to  keep  the 
statue  until  it  was  reclaimed  from  them  twenty  years  afterwards  by 


which  his  hoplites  belonged.  Moreover, 
the  expedition  against  Syracuse  lasted 
more  thun  one  Attic  year :  can  it  be 
believed  that  Nikias,  on  receiving  in- 
formation from  Athens  of  the  sequence 
in  which  the  prytanies  of  the  tribes  had 
been  drawn  by  lot  during  the  second 
year  of  his  expedition,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  marshal  his  army  in  a  new 
battle  order  conformably  to  it?  As  the 
military  operations  of  the  Athenians 
became  more  extensive,  they  would  find 
it  necessary  to  leave  such  dispositions 
more  and  more  to  the  general  serving 
in  every  particular  campaign.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  any  established  rule 
was  observed  in  marshalling  the  tribes 
for  battle. 

One  great  motive  which  induces 
critics  to  maintain  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  the  Athenian  month  Metageit- 
iiion,  is,  that  that  month  coincides  with 
the  Spartan  month  Karneius,  so  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Spartans  to  march 
before  the  full  moon  is  construed  to 
apply  only  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
this  last- mentioned  month,  instead  of 
being  a  constant  rule  for  the  whole 
year.  I  perfectly  agree  with  these 
critics,  that  the  answer  given  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  courier  Pheidippides 
cannot  be  held  to  prove  a  regular,  in- 
variable Spartan  maxim,  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  year,  not  to  be- 
gin a  march  in  the  Becond  quarter  of 
the  moon:  very  possibly,  as  Boeckh 
remarks,  there  may  have  been  some 
festival  impending  during  the  particular 
month  in   question,  upon    which    the 


Spartan  refusal  to  march  was  founded. 
But  no  inference  can  be  deduced  from 
hence  to  disprove  the  sixth  of  Boedro- 
roion  as  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon :  for  though  the  months  of  every 
Grecian  city  were  professedly  lunar,  yet 
they  never  coincided  with  each  other 
exactly  or  long  together,  because  the 
systems  of  intercalation  adopted  in 
different  cities  were  different :  there  was 
great  irregularity  and  confusion  (Plu- 
tarch, Aristeides,  c.  19;  Aristoxenus, 
Harmon,  ii.  p.  30 :  compare  also  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Ueber  die  Griechische  Mo- 
natskunde,  p.  2(5,  27.  Gottingen,  1844: 
and  Boeckh,  ad  Corp.  Inscript.  T.  i.  p. 
734). 

Granting  therefore  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  Spartans  to  Pheidippides 
is  to  be  construed,  not  as  a  general  rule 
applicable  to  the  whole  year,  but  as 
referring  to  the  particular  month  in 
which  it  was  given — no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  hence  as  to  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  because  either  one 
of  the  two  following  suppositions  is  pos- 
sible:— 1.  The  Spartans  may  have  had 
solemnities  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon, 
or  on  the  day  before  it,  in  other  months 
besides  Karneius;  2.  or  the  full  moon 
of  the  Spartan  Karneius  may  actually 
have  fallen,  in  the  year  490  B.c,  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  of  the  Attic  month  Boe- 
dromion. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  appears  to  adopt  the 
view  of  Boeckh,  but  does  not  add  any- 
thing material  to  the  reasons  in  its 
favour  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  Append.  III. 
p.  488). 
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the  Thebans.  On  reaching  Asia,  the  Persian  generals  conducted 
their  prisoners  up  to  the  court  of  Susa  and  into  the  presence  of 
Darius.  Though  he  had  been  vehemently  incensed  against  them, 
yet  when  he  saw  them  in  his  power,  his  wrath  abated,  and  he 
manifested  no  desire  to  kill  or  harm  them.  They  were  planted  at 
a  spot  called  Arderikka,  in  the  Kissian  territory,  one  of  the 
resting-places  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  and  about  twenty- 
six  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place.  Herodotus  seems  himself 
to  have  seen  their  descendants  there  on  his  journey  between  the 
two  capitals,  and  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  to  them  in 
Greek — which  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  him,  at  a  spot  distant  by  nearly  three  months'  journey 
from  the  coast  of  Ionia.1 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Miltiades  if  he  had  shared  the 
honourable  death  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus — aani-  Gioryof 
mam  exhalasset  opimam" — in  seeking  to  fire  the  ships  his'sub^T 
of    the    defeated   Persians    at   Marathon.      The   short  ZT-™S 
sequel  of  his  history  will  be  found  in  melancholy  con-  ex^SoL 
trast  with  the  Marat honian  heroism.  again«  ran* 

— bud  hurt  of 

His  reputation  had  been  great  before  the  battle,  and  Miuiades. 
after  it  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen  knew  no 
bounds.  These  feelings  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  his  head  was 
turned,  and  he  lost  both  his  patriotism  and  his  prudence.  He 
proposed  to  his  countrymen  to  incur  the  cost  of  equipping  an 
armament  of  seventy  ships  with  an  adequate  armed  force,  and  to 
place  it  altogether  at  his  discretion ;  giving  %them  no  intimation 
whither  he  intended  to  go,  but  merely  assuring  them  that  if  they 
would  follow  him,  he  would  conduct  them  to  a  land  where  gold 
was  abundant,  and  thus  enrich  them.  Such  a  promise,  from  the 
lips  of  the  recent  victor  of  Marathon,  was  sufficient.  The  arma- 
ment was  granted,  no  man  except  Miltiades  knowing  what  was  its 
destination.     He  sailed  immediately  to  the  island  of  Paros,  laid 


1  Herodot.  vi.  119.  Darius — <r<p4as 
Tt)f  Kiaaltis  X&P7!*  KaToiiciv*  iv  <ttu6/jl<j> 
koivrov  ry  otiyopa  'Ap&tpiKKa—  ivBavra 
tops  "EptrpUas  Karolicicre  AapcTos,  ot  Kcd 
/i*XPl  ^h^0  *lxov  r^v  X&P7!*  ra\m\vy  <pv- 
Xdaaovrfs  rijv  kpxa-ifiv  y\w<r<ray.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  <rra$fibs  is  ex- 
plained by  Herodot.  v.  52.  (rradfibs  iwv- 
rov  is  the  wime  as  <rra6pbs  pa<ri\ritos: 
the  particulars  which  Herodotus  re- 
counts about  Arderikka,  and  its  re- 
markable well  or  pit  of  bitumen,  salt, 
and  oil,  give  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  himself  stopped  there. 

Strabo  places  the  captive  Eretrians  in 


Gordyene,  which  would  be  considerably 
higher  up  the  Tigris;  upon  whose  au- 
thority we  do  not  know  (Strabo,  xv. 
747). 

The  many  particulars  which  are  given 
respecting  the  descendants  of  these  Ere- 
trians in  Kissia,  by  Philostratus  in  his 
Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  as  they 
are  alleged  to  have  stood  even  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  can- 
not be  safely  quoted.  With  all  the 
fiction  there  contained,  some  truth  may 
perhaps  be  mingled  ;  but  we  cannot  dis- 
criminate it  (Philostratus,  Vit.  Apollon. 
i.  c.  24-30> 
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siege  to  the  town,  and  sent  in  a  herald  to  require  from  the  inhabi- 
tants a  contribution  of  one  hundred  talents,  on  pain  of  entire  de- 
struction. His  pretence  for  this  attack  was,  that  the  Parians  had 
furnished  a  trireme  to  Datis  for  the  Persian  fleet  at  Marathon ; 
but  his  real  motive  (so  Herodotus  assures  us1)  was  vindictive 
animosity  against  a  Parian  citizen  named  Lysagoras,  who  had 
exasperated  the  Persian  general  Hydarnes  against  him.  The 
Parians  amused  him  at  first  with  evasions,  until  they  had  procured 
a  little  delay  to  repair  the  defective  portions  of  their  wall,  after 
which  they  set  him  at  defiance.  In  vain  did  Miltiades  prosecute 
hostilities  against  them  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  days:  he 
ravaged  the  island,  but  his  attacks  made  no  impression  upon  the 
town.2  Beginning  to  despair  of  success  in  his  military  operations, 
he  entered  into  some  negotiation  (such  at  least  was  the  tale  of  the 
Parians  themselves)  with  a  Parian  woman  named  Timo,  priestess 
or  attendant  in  the  temple  of  Demeter  near  the  town-gates.  This 
woman,  promising  to  reveal  to  him  a  secret  which  would  place 
Paros  in  his  power,  induced  him  to  visit  by  night  a  temple  to 
which  no  male  person  was  admissible.  Having  leaped  the  exterior 
fence,  he  approached  the  sanctuary ;  but  on  coming  near,  he  was 
seized  with  a  panic  terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out  of  his  senses. 
On  leaping  the  same  fence  to  get  back,  he  strained  or  bruised  his 
thigh  badly,  and  became  utterly  disabled.  In  this  melancholy 
state  he  was  placed  on  ship -board ;  the  siege  being  raised,  and  the 
whole  armament  returning  to  Athens. 

Vehement  was  the  indignation  both  of  the  armament  and  of  the 
Disgrace  of  remaining  Athenians  against  Miltiades  on  his  return.8 
hi*  return.      Of  this  feeling  Xanthippus,  father  of  the  great  Perikles, 


ft/xa    T$    ..  .        , — .    ^.#    -, yv.,J , ._      „.in „..w^      .v.-r^       .,„ 

tow  \6yov  i\¥-  bvrdp  riva  kcu  tynorov  f?x«  i  ' Adyvalwv  fardrris  tXvtKtv.  MiKridtrjs 
ro7<ri  Tlaploiai  8ih  AvcraySpta  rbv  iWcw,  8i,  avrbs  filv  iraptwy,  oIk  bvcKoyttro' 
Hvra  yivos  Tldpiov,  &iaf}a\6vra  /xiv  xpbs  %v  yh.p  kUvvaros,  &<rrt  <rtfwofi4vov 
*T8<£pvea  rbv  Utp(n\v.  rov    wpov.      UpoKfi^yov    8i    afrrov   ir 

2  Ephorus  (Fragm.  107,  ed.  Didot;  j  kXIvti,  (nrtpairoKoytovro  ol  <pl\oi,  rrj$ 
ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Jldpos)  gave  an  !  ftdxy*  re  rrjs  Iv  MapaSwvi  ytvofifrqs 
account  of  this  expedition  in  several  .  iroAAct  tiri/jLe/jLVTifxtvoi,  teal  rty  A-fffivov 
points  different  from  Herodotus,  which  I  alptviv  «y  l\kv  Arjfiv6v  r*  teal  nadfitvot 
latter  I  here  follow.  The  authority  of  robs  U(\a(ryobst  iraptiwKe  * A$7)r alouri. 
Herodotus  is  preferable  in  every  re-  Tlpooycvontvov  5*  tow  tfoov  avrf  kot£ 
spect;  the  more  so,  since  Ephorus  gives  j  rijv  &*6\vaiv  rov  Bavdrov,  Crjfxidxravros 
his  narrative  as  a  sort  of  explanation  of  ;  5i  Karl  ri\v  hZiKir\v  v*vr4\Kovra  ra\dv- 
the  peculiar  phrase  &vairapid((iv.  Ex-  toio*i,  MiXridtys  plv  perk  ravra,  <r<patcf- 
planatory  narratives  of  that  sort  are  \itrayr6i  tc  rov  firipov  koI  aaxevros,  rt- 
usually  little  worthy  of  attention.  Acwt?-  rb.  Zl  tot^kovto  rdXarra  i^Tiatv 

3  Herodot.   vi.   136.     'ABrivaioi  $c  l*     6  vdus  avrov  Klfiwy. 
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became  the  spokesman.  He  impeached  Miltiades  before  the 
popular  judicature,  as  haying  been  guilty  of  deceiving  the  people 
and  as  having  deserved  the  penalty  of  death.  The  accused  him- 
self, disabled  by  his  injured  thigh,  which  even  began  to  show- 
symptoms  of  gangrene,  was  unable  to  stand  or  to  say  a  word  in 
his  own  defence.  He  lay  on  his  couch  before  the  assembled 
judges,  while  his  friends  made  the  best  case  they  could  in  his 
behalf.  Defence,  it  appears,  there  was  none ;  all  they  could  do 
was  to  appeal  to  his  previous  services :  they  reminded  the  people 
largely  and  emphatically  of  the  inestimable  exploit  of  Marathon, 
coming  in  addition  to  his  previous  conquest  of  Lemnos.  The 
assembled  dikasts  or  jurors  showed  their  sense  of  such  powerful 
appeals  by  rejecting  the  proposition  of  his  accuser  to  condemn  him 
to  death;  but  they  imposed  on  him  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents 
"  for  his  iniquity."  Cornelius  Nepos  affirms  that  these  fifty 
talents  represented  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  fitting 
out  the  armament.  But  we  may  more  probably  believe,  looking 
to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  dikastery  in  criminal  cases,  that 
fifty  talents  was  the  minor  penalty  actually  proposed  by  the 
defenders  of  Miltiades  themselves,  as  a  substitute  for  the  punish- 
ment of  death. 

In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens,  where  the  punishment  was  not 
fixed  beforehand  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  person  accused 
was  found  guilty,  it  was  customary  to  submit  to  the  jurors,  subse- 
quently and  separately,  the  question  as  to  amount  of  punishment : 
first,  the  accuser  named  the  penalty  which  he  thought  suitable; 
next,  the  accused  person  was  called  upon  to  name  an  amount 
of  penalty  for  himself,  and  the  jurors  were  constrained  to  take 
their  choice  between  these  two — no  third  gradation  of  penalty 
being   admissible    for    consideration.1      Of   course,   under    such 

Plato  (Gorgias,  c.  153.  p.  516)  says  to  something  more  reasonable— "Ore -yip 
that  the  Athenians  passed  a  vote  to  cast  ttcplvtro  MiXrtdSris  M  rrj  Tl&py,  ^0t- 
Miltiadds  into  the  barathrum  ( IfipaXcTv  \rj<ray  avrhv  KaraKprjfxpi<rau-  6  3i  vpinaris 
tyrtflffayro),  and  that  he  would  have  *l<T<k6<i>v  i^^r^aaro  abr6v. 
been  actually  thrown  in,  if  it  had  not  ,  l  That  this  was  the  habitual  course 
been  for  the  Prytanis,  i.  e.  the  president,  '  of  Attic  procedure  in  respect  to  public 
by  turn  for  that  day,  of  the  prytanising  indictments,  wherever  a  positive  amount 
senators  and  of  the  Ekklesia.  The  of  penalty  was  not  previously  deter- 
Prytanis  may  perhaps  have  bean  among  mined,  appears  certain.  See  Platner, 
those  who  spoke  to  the  dikastery  on  Prozess  und  Klagen  bei  den  Attikern, 
behalf  of  Miltiades,  deprecating  the  Abschn.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  201 ;  Heffter,  Die 
proposition  made  by  Xanthippus ;  but  Athenaische  Gerichtsverfassung,  p.  334. 
that  he  should  have  caused  a  vote  once  Meier  and  Schomann  (Der  Attische  Pro- 
passed  to  be  actually  rescinded,  is  in-  zess,  b.  iv.  p.  725;  maintain  that  any 
credible.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristeides  one  of  the  dikasts  might  propose  a  third 
(cited  by  Yalckenaer  ad  Herodot.  vi.  measure  of  penalty,  distinct  from  that 
136)  reduces  the  exaggeration  of  Plato  proposed  by  the  accuser  as  well  as  the 
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circumstances,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  accused  party  to  name, 
even  in  his  own  case,  some  real  and  serious  penalty — something 
which  the  jurors  might  be  likely  to  deem  not  wholly  inadequate  to 
his  crime  just  proved ;  for  if  he  proposed  some  penalty  only 
He  is  fined  trifling,  he  drove  them  to  prefer  the  heavier  sentence 
woimd-ihe  recommended  by  his  opponent  Accordingly,  in  the 
SyVil  £Sid     ca&e  °f  Miltiades,  his  friends,  desirous  of  inducing  the 


z 


won. 


jurors  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  punishment  of  death, 


accused.  In  respect  to  public  indict- 
ments, this  opinion  appears  decidedly 
incorrect;  but  where  the  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  involved  a  compensation 
for  private  wrong  and  an  estimate  of 
damages,  we  cannot  so  clearly  deter* 
mine  whether  there  was  not  sometimes 
a  greater  latitude  in  originating  propo- 
sitions for  the  dikasts  to  vote  upon.  It 
is  to  be  recollected  that  these  dikasts 
were  several  hundred,  sometimes  even 
more,  in  number — that  there  was  no 
discussion  or  deliberation  among  them 
— and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  some  distinct  proposition  to  be  laid 
before  them  to  take  a  vote  upon.  In 
regard  to  some  offences,  the  law  ex- 
pressly permitted  what  was  called  a 
irpocrrifiri/jLa;  that  is,  after  the  dikasts 
had  pronounced  the  full  penalty  de- 
manded by  the  accuser,  any  other  citi- 
zen, who  thought  the  penalty  so  im- 
posed insufficient,  might  call  for  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  additional 
penalty,  and  require  the  dikasts  to 
vote  upon  it — ay  or  no.  The  votes  of 
the  dikasts  were  given,  by  depositing 
pebbles  in  two  casks,  under  certain 
arrangements  of  detail. 

The  kywy  Tifirfrbs,  JJictj  T«/iijri>y,  or 
trial  including  this  separate  admeasure- 
ment of  penalty — as  distinguished  from 
the  8(ktj  Arf/iTjToy,  or  trial  where  the 
penalty  was  predetermined,  and  where 
there  was  no  «rf/xij<ris,  or  vote  of  admea- 
surement of  penalty — is  an  important 
line  of  distinction  in  the  subject-matter 
of  Attic  procedure;  and  the  practice 
of  calling  on  the  accused  party,  after 
having  been  pronounced  guilty,  to  im- 
pose upon  himself  a  counter-penalty  or 
under  -  penalty  (kyririfiaffOcu  or  {rwuri- 
fiaaBai)  in  contrast  with  that  named  by 
the  accuser,  was  a  convenient  expedient 
for  bringing  the  question  to  a  substan- 
tive vote  of  the  dikasts.  Sometimes 
accused  persons  found  it  convenient  to 
name  very  large  penalties  on  them- 
selves, in  order  to  escape  a  capital  sen- 
tence invoked  by  the  accuser  (see  D6- 


mosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c  34.  p.  743 
R.).  Nor  was  there  any  fear  (as  Plai- 
ner imagines)  that  in  the  generality  of 
cases  the  dikasts  would  be  left  under 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  an 
extravagant  penalty  and  something 
merely  nominal ;  for  the  interest  of  the 
accused  party  himself  would  prevent 
this  from  happening.  Sometimes  we 
see  him  endeavouring  by  entreaties  to 
prevail  upon  the  accuser  voluntarily  to 
abate  something  of  the  penalty  which 
he  had  at  first  named.  The  accuser 
might  probably  do  this,  if  he  saw  that 
the  dikasts  were  not  likely  to  go  along 
with  that  first  proposition. 

In  one  particular  case,  of  immortal 
memory,  that  which  Platner  contem- 
plates actually  did  happen;  and  the 
death  of  Sok rates  was  the  effect  of  it. 
Sokratds,  having  been  found  guilty, 
only  by  a  small  majority  of  votes 
among  the  dikasts,  was  called  upon  to 
name  a  penalty  upon  himself,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  death  urged  by  Mea- 
tus. He  was  in  vain  entreated  by  his 
friends  to  name  a  fine  of  some  tolerable 
amount,  which  they  would  at  once  have 
paid  in  his  behalf;  but  he  would  hardly 
be  prevailed  upon  to  name  any  penalty 
at  all,  affirming  that  he  had  deserved 
honour  rather  than  punishment :  at 
last  he  named  a  fine  so  small  in 
amount,  as  to  be  really  tantamount  to 
an  acquittal.  Indeed,  Xenophon  states 
that  he  would  not  name  any  counter* 
penalty  at  all;  and  in  the  speech  as- 
cribed to  him,  he  contended  that  he 
had  even  merited  the  signal  honour  of 
a  public  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneium 
(Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  27;  Xenoph.  Apol. 
Sok.  23;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  41).  Plato 
and  Xenophon  do  not  agree;  but  taking 
the  two  together,  it  would  seem  that 
he  must  have  named  a  very  small  -fine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  tenor  of 
his  defence,  caused  the  dikasts  to  vote 
for  the  proposition  of  Meletus. 
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proposed  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  as  the  self-assessed  penalty  of  the 
defendant ;  and  perhaps  they  may  have  stated,  as  an  argument  in 
the  case,  that  such  a  sum  would  suffice  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
expedition.  The  fine  was  imposed,  hut  Miltiades  aid  not  live  to 
pay  it :  his  injured  limb  mortified,  and  he  died,  leaving  the  fine  to 
be  paid  by  his  son  Kimon. 

According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  he  was 
put  in  prison,  after  having  been  fined,  and  there  died.1  But  Hero- 
dotus does  not  mention  this  imprisonment,  nor  does  the  fact  appear 
to  me  probable  :  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  had  it 
come  to  his  knowledge.  Immediate  imprisonment  of  a  person 
fined  by  the  dikastery,  until  his  fine  was  paid,  was  not  the  natural 
and  ordinary  course  of  Athenian  procedure,  though  there  were 
particular  cases  in  which  such  aggravation  was  added.  Usually 
a  certain  time  was  allowed  for  payment,2  before  absolute  execution 
was  resorted  to ;  though  the  person  under  sentence  became  dis- 
franchised and  excluded  from  all  political  rights,  from  the  very 
instant  of  his  condemnation  as  a  public  debtor,  until  the  fine  was 
paid.  Now  in  the  instance  of  Miltiades,  the  lamentable  condition 
of  his  wounded  thigh  rendered  escape  impossible — so  that  there 
would  be  no  special  motive  for  departing  from  the  usual  practice, 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Militiadfis,  c.  7 ;  j  father's  death,  he  became  liable  for  the 
and  Kimon,  c.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  I  fine,  in  this  sense — that  he  remained 
4  ;  Diodorus,  Fragment,  lib.  x.  All  disfranchised  (Ati/aoj)  and  excluded 
these  authors  probably  drew  from  the  from  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  until  the 
same  original  fountain ;  perhaps  Ephorus  .  fine  was  paid :  see  Demosthen.  cont. 
(see  Marx  ad  Ephori  Fragmeuta,  p.  i  Tiinokrat.  c.  40.  p.  7G2  R. 
212) ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  deter-  '  *  See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
mining.  Respecting  the  alleged  impri-  |  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  13.  p.  390  Engl, 
aonment  of  Kimon,  however,  they  must  '■  Transl.  (vol.  i.  p.  420  Germ.);  Meier 
have  copied  from  different  authorities,  [  und  Schdmann,  Attisch.  Prozess,  p. 
for  their  statements  are  all  different.  ;  744.  Dr.  Thirlwall  takes  a  different 
Diodorus  states,  that  Kimon  put  him-  view  of  this  point,  with  which  I  cannot 
self  voluntarily  into  prison  after  his  concur  (Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  Append.  II. 
father  had  died  there,  because  he  was  p.  488);  though  his  general  remarks  on 
not  permitted  on  any  other  condition  the  trial  of  Miltiades  are  just  and  ap- 
to  obtain  the  body  of  his  deceased  propriate  (ch.  xiv.  p.  273V 
father  for  burial.  Cornelius  NepoB  i  Cornelius  Nepos  (Miltiados,  c.  8 ; 
affirms  that  he  was  imprisoned,  as  being  Kimon,  c.  3)  says  that  the  misconduct 
legally  liable  to  the  state  for  the  unpaid  connected  with  Paros  was  only  a  pro- 
line of  his  father.  Lastly,  Plutarch  tence  with  the  Athenians  for  punishing 
does  not  represent  him  as  having  been  Miltiades ;  their  real  motive  (he  affirms) 
put  into  prison  at  all.  Many  of  the  was  envy  and  fear,  the  same  feelings 
Latin  writers  follow  the  statement  of  which  dictated  the  ostracism  of  Kimon. 
Diodorus:  see  the  citations  in  Bos's  How  little  there  is  to  justify  this  fancy, 
note  on  the  above  passage  of  Cornelius  may  be  seen  even  from  the  nature  of 
Nepos.  |  the  punishment  inflicted.     Fear  would 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopt-     have  prompted  them  to  send  away  or 
ing  the  account  of  Plutarch  as  the  true     put  to  death  Miltiades,  not  to  fine  him. 
one.     Kimon  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  :  The  ostracism,  which  was  dictated  by 
in  prison,  by  the  Attic  law,  for  an  un-  ,  fear,  was  a  temporary  banishment, 
paid  fine  of  his  father;    but  after  his  J 
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and  imprisoning  him  forthwith  :  moreover  if  he  was  not  imprisoned 
forthwith,  he  would  not  be  imprisoned  at  all,  since  he  cannot  have 
lived  many  djays  after  his  trial.1  To  carry  away  the  suffering 
general  in  his  couch,  incapable  of  raising  himself  even  to  plead  for 
his  own  life,  from  the  presence  of  the  dikasts  to  a  prison — would 
not  only  have  been  a  needless  severity,  but  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  imprint  itself  on  the  sympathies  and  the  memory  of  all 
the  beholders ;  so  that  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  hear 
and  mention  it,  if  it  had  really  occurred.  I  incline  to  believe 
therefore  that  Miltiades  died  at  home.  All  accounts  concur 
in  stating  that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which  already 
disabled  him  even  at  the  moment  of  his  trial,  and  that  his  son 
Kimon  paid  the  fifty  talents  after  his  death.  If  he  could  pay 
them,  probably  his  father  could  have  paid  them  also.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  no  imprisonment — 
for  nothing  but  non-payment  could  have  sent  him  to  prison ;  and 
to  rescue  the  suffering  Miltiades  from  being  sent  thither,  would 
have  been  the  first  and  strongest  desire  of  all  sympathizing  friends. 
Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  last 
Reflections  act  of  it  produces  an  impression  so  mournful,  and  even 
dosing  ad-  shocking — his  descent,  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  to 
SJVifTof f  defeat,  mean  tampering  with  a  temple-servant,  mortal 
Miltiades.  bodily  hurt,  undefended  ignominy,  and  death  under  a 
sentence  of  heavy  fine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared — that  readers, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  not  been  satisfied  without  finding  some 
one  to  blame  for  it:  we  must  except  Herodotus,  our  original 
authority,  who  recounts  the  transaction  without  dropping  a  hint  of 
blame  against  any  one.  To  speak  ill  of  the  people,  as  Machiavel 
has  long  ago  observed,2  is  a  strain  in  which  every  one  at  all  times, 
even  under  a  democratical  government,  indulges  with  impunity 
and  without  provoking  any  opponent  to  reply.  In  this  instance, 
the  hard  fate  of  Miltiades  has  been  imputed  to  the  vices  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  democracy — it  has  been  cited  in  proof,  partly 
of  their  fickleness,  partly  of  their  ingratitude.  But  however  such 
blame  may  serve  to  lighten  the  mental  sadness  arising  from  a 
series  of  painful  facts,  it  will  not  be  found  justified  if  we  apply  to 
those  facts  a  reasonable  criticism. 


1  The  interval  between  his  trial  and 
his  decease  is  expressed  in  Herodotus 
(vi.  13(5)  by  the  difference  between  the 


cap.  58.  "  L*  opinione  contro  ai  popoli 
nasce,  perche  dei  popoli  ciascun  dice 
male  senza  paura,  e  liberamente  ancora 


present   participle    <rrrirofi4vov    and   the     mentre   che   regnano:    dei    principi    si 
past  participle  <roirfvToj  rov  fx-qpov.  ,  parla  sempre  con  inille  timori  e  mille 

2  Machiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio,  I  rispetti." 
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What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion 
is  nothing  more  than  a  rapid  and  decisive  change  in  their  Fickien«w 
estimation  of  Miltiades;  unbounded  admiration  passing  Si'SSJTnied 
at  once  into  extreme  wrath.  To  censure  them  for  ^jms'-w 
fickleness  is  here  an  abuse  of  terms;  such  a  change  ^^Ithe 
in  their  opinion  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  his  con-  d*^- 
duct.  His  behaviour  in  the  expedition  of  Paros  was  as  repre- 
hensible as  at  Marathon  it  had  been  meritorious,  and  the  one 
succeeded  immediately  after  the  other :  what  else  could  ensue 
except  an  entire  revolution  in  the  Athenian  feelings?  He  had 
employed  his  prodigious  ascendency  over  their  minds  to  induce 
them  to  follow  him  without  knowing  whither,  in  the  confidence  of 
an  unknown  booty :  he  had  exposed  their  lives  and  wasted  their 
substance  in  wreaking  a  private  grudge :  in  addition  to  the  shame 
of  an  unprincipled  projectr  comes  the  constructive  shame  of  not 
having  succeeded  in  it  Without  doubt,  such  behaviour,  coming 
from  a  man  whom  they  admired  to  excess,  must  have  produced  a 
violent  and  painful  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
The  idea  of  having  lavished  praise  and  confidence  upon  a  person 
who  forthwith  turns  it  to  an  unworthy  purpose,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  torments  of  the  human  bosom  ;  and  we  may  easily  under- 
stand that  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  displeasure  would  be 
aggravated  by  this  reactionary  sentiment  without  accusing  the 
Athenians  of  fickleness.  If  an  officer,  whose  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  merit  the  highest  encomiums,  comes  on  a  sudden 
to  betray  his  trust,  and  manifests  cowardice  or  treachery  in  a 
new  and  important  undertaking  confided  to  him,  are  we  to  treat 
the  general  in  command  as  fickle,  because  his  opinion  as  well  as 
his  conduct  undergoes  an  instantaneous  revolution — which  will  be 
all  the  more  vehement  in  proportion  to  his  previous  esteem?  The 
question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  there  be  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  change ;  and  in  the  case  of  Miltiades,  that  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenians, 
this  last-mentioned  point — sufficiency  of  reason — stands  tacitly 
admitted.  It  is  conceded  that  Miltiades  deserved  punishment 
for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Parian  expedition,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  maintained  that  gratitude  for  his  previous  services  at 
Marathon  ought  to  have  exempted  him  from  punishment.  But 
the  sentiment,  upon  which,  after  all,  this  exculpation  rests,  will  not 
bear  to  be  drawn  out  and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  cogent  or  justi- 
fying reason.     For  will  any  one  really  contend,  that  a  man  who 
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has  rendered  great  services  to  the  public,  is  to  receive  in  return  a 
licence  of  unpunished  misconduct  for  the  future  ?  Is  the  general, 
who  has  earned  applause  by  eminent  skill  and  important  victories, 
to  be  recompensed  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  betraying  his 
trust  afterwards,  and  exposing  his  country  to  peril,  without  censure 
or  penalty  ?  This  is  what  no  one  intends  to  vindicate  deliberately ; 
yet  a  man  must  be  prepared  to  vindicate  it,  when  he  blames  the 
Athenians  for  ingratitude  towards  Miltiades.  For  if  all  that  be 
meant  is,  that  gratitude  for  previous  services  ought  to  pass,  not  as 
a  receipt  in  full  for  subsequent  crime,  but  as  an  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance in  the  measurement  of  the  penalty,  the  answer  is,  that 
it  was  so  reckoned  in  the  Athenian  treatment  of  Miltiades.1  His 
friends  had  nothing  whatever  to  urge,  against  the  extreme  penalty 
proposed  by  his  accuser,  except  these  previous  services — wliich 
influenced  the  dikasts  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  inflict  the 
lighter  punishment  instead  of  the  heavier.  Now  the  whole 
amount  of  punishment  inflicted  consisted  in  a  fine  which  certainly 
was  not  beyond  his  reasonable  means  of  paying,  or  of  prevailing 
upon  friends  to  pay  for  him — since  his  son  Kimon  actually  did  pay 
it.  Those  who  blame  the  Athenians  for  ingratitude,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  maintain  the  .doctrine,  that  previous  services  are 
to  pass  as  full  acquittal  for  future  crime,  have  no  other  ground  left 
except  to  say  that  the  fine  was  too  high ;  that  instead  of  being 
fifty  talents,  it  ought  to  have  been  no  more  than  forty,  thirty, 
twenty,  or  ten  talents.     Whether  they  are  right  in  this,  I  will  not 


1  Machiavel  will  not  even  admit  so 
much  as  this,  in  the  clear  and  forcible 
statement  which  he  gives  of  the  ques- 
tion here  alluded  to :  he  contends  that 
the  man  who  has  rendered  services 
ought  to  be  recompensed  for  them,  but 
that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  subse- 
quent crime  j  list  as  if  the  previous  ser- 
vices had  not  been  rendered.  He  lays 
down  this  position  in  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  the 
victorious  survivor  of  the  three  Horatii, 
after  the  battle  with  the  Curiatii — 
"  Erano  stati  i  meriti  di  Orazio  grandis- 
sirui,  avendo  con  la  sua  virtu  vinti  i 
Curiazi.  Era  stato  il  fallo  suo  atroce, 
avendo  morto  la  sorella.  Nondimeno 
dispiacque  tanto  tale  omicidio  ai  Ro- 
mani,  che  lo  condussero  a  disputare 
del  la  vita,  non  ostante  che  gli  meriti 
suoi  fussero  tanto  grandi  e  si  freschi. 
La  qual  cosa,  a  chi  superficial  mente  la 
coneiderasse,  parrebbe  uno  esempio  d' 
ingratitudine  popolare.  Nondimeno  chi 
lo  esaminera  meglio,  e  con  migliore  con- 


siderazione  ricerchera  quali  debbono 
easere  gli'  or  dim  delle  republiche,  biaai- 
mera  quel  popolo  piuttosto  per  averlo 
assoluto,  che  per  averlo  voluto  condan- 
nare :  e  la  ragione  e  questa,  che  nessuna 
republica  bene  ordinata,  non  mai  can- 
cels i  demeriti  con  gli  meriti  dei  suoi 
cittadini:  ma  avendo  ordinati  i  premi 
ad  una  buona  opera,  e  le  pene  ad  una 
cattiva,  ed  avendo  premiato  uno  per 
aver  bene  operato,  se  quel  medesimo 
opera  dipoi  male,  lo  gastiga  senza  avers 
riguardo  alcuno  alle  sue  buone  opere. 
£  quando  questi  ordini  sono  bene  oaser- 
vati,  una  citta  vive  libera  molto  tempo: 
altrimenti  sempre  rovinera  presto. 
Perche  se,  ad  un  cittadino  che  abbia  fatto 
qualche  egregia  opera  per  la  cittd,  si  ag» 
gvtnge  oltre  alia  riputazione,  che  quella  cosa 
gli  arrcca,  una  audacia  e  confdenza  di  po- 
tere  senza  temer  pena,  far  qualche  opera 
non  buona,  diventera  in  breve  tempo  tanto 
insolente,  che  si  risolcerd  ogni  civiltd"— 
Machiavel,  Discorsi  sop.  Tit.  Livio,  ch. 
24. 
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take  upon  me  to  pronounce  :  if  the  amount  was  named  on  behalf 
of  the  accused  party,  the  dikastery  had  no  legal  power  of  dimin- 
ishing it;  but  it  is  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  question 
actually  lies,  when  transferred  from  the  province  of  sentiment  to 
that  of  reason.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  death  of  Miltiades 
arose  neither  from  his  trial  nor  his  fine,  but  from  the  hurt  in 
his  thigh. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian  popular  juries 
really  amounts  to  this — that  in  trying  a  person  accused  usual  tem- 
of  present  crime  or  fault,  they  were  apt  to  confine  them-  Athenian  di- 
selves  too  strictly  and  exclusively  to  the  particular  matter  mating  pre- 
of  charge,  either  forgetting,  or  making  too  little  account  vices, 
of,  past  services  which  he  might  have  rendered.  Whoever  ima- 
gines that  such  was  the  habit  of  Athenian  dikasts,  must  have 
studied  the  orators  to  very  little  purpose.  Their  real  defect  was 
the  very  opposite :  they  were  too  much  disposed  to  wander  from 
the  special  issue  before  them,  and  to  be  affected  by  appeals 
to  previous  services  and  conduct1  That  which  an  accused  person 
at  Athens  usually  strives  to  produce  is,  an  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  dikasts  favourable  to  his  general  character  and  behaviour : 
of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation  of  his  accuser  as  well 
as  he  can,  but  he  never  fails  also  to  remind  them  emphatically, 
how  well  he  has  performed  his  general  duties  of  a  citizen — how 
many  times  he  has  served  in  military  expeditions — how  many 
trierarchies  and  liturgies  he  has  performed,  and  performed  with 
splendid  efficiency.  In  fact,  the  claim  of  an  accused  person  to 
acquittal  is  made  to  rest  too  much  on  his  prior  services,  and  too 
little  upon  innocence  or  justifying  matter  as  to  the  particular 
indictment  When  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  orators, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  indisposition  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  special  issue  was  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of 
the  assembled  dikasts  at  Athens.  It  is  one  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  from  a  body  of  private,  non-professional  citizens 
assembled   for   the   occasion — and  which   belongs   more   or   less 


1  Machiavel,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  his  Discorsi  sopra  T.  Livio, 
examines  the  question,  "  Which  of  the 
two  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
ungrateful — a  popular  government  or  a 
king  ? "  he  thinks  that  the  latter  is 
more  open  to  it.  Compare  chap.  59  of 
the  same  work,  where  he  again  supports 
a  similar  opinion. 

M.  Sismondi  also  observes,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  long  attachment  of  the  city 


of  Pisa  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperors 
and  to  the  Qhibelin  party — "  Pise  mon- 
tra  dans  plus  d'une  occasion,  par  sa  con- 
stance  a  supporter  la  cause  des  einpe- 
reurs  au  milieu  des  revers,  combien  la 
reconnoissance  lie  un  peuple  libre  d'une 
maniere  plus  puissante  et  plus  durable 
qu'elle  ne  sauroit  Her  le  peuple  gou- 
verne'  par  un  seul  hoinme." — (Histoire 
des  Hepubl.  Italiennes,  ch.  xiii.  torn.  ii. 
p.  302.) 
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to  the  system  of  jury-trial  everywhere ;  but  it  is  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  ingratitude,  or  habitual  insensibility  to  prior  services,  for 
which  they  have  been  so  often  denounced. 

The  fate  of  Miltiades,  then,  so  far  from  illustrating  either  the 
fickleness  or  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  attests 

Tendencv 

or  eminent  their  just  appreciation  of  deserts.  It  also  illustrates 
corrupted  by  another  moral,  of  no  small  importance  to  the  right  com- 
auccen.  prehension  of  Grecian  affairs ; — it  teaches  us  the  painful 
lesson,  how  perfectly  maddening  were  the  effects  of  a  copious 
draught  of  glory  on  the  temperament  of  an  enterprising  and  ambi- 
tious Greek.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  rapid  transition,  in 
the  course  of  about  one  week,  from  Athenian  terror  before  the 
battle  to  Athenian  exultation  after  it,  must  have  produced  demon- 
strations towards  Miltiades  such  as  were  never  paid  towards  any 
other  man  in  the  whole  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Such 
unmeasured  admiration  unseated  his  rational  judgement  His 
mind  became  abandoned  to  the  reckless  impulses  of  insolence, 
and  antipathy,  and  rapacity ; — that  distempered  state,  for  which 
(according  to  Grecian  morality)  the  retributive  Nemesis  was  ever 
on  the  watch,  and  which  in  his  case  she  visited  with  a  judgement 
startling  in  its  rapidity  as  well  as  terrible  in  its  amount  Had 
Miltiades  been  the  same  man  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  he 
became  after  it,  the  battle  might  probably  have  turned  out  a 
defeat  instead  of  a  victory.  Demosthenes  indeed,1  in  speaking  of 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  political  leaders  in  his  own  time,  and  the 
profuse  rewards  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  people,  pointed  in 
contrast  to  the  house  of  Miltiades  as  being  noway  more  splendid 
than  that  of  a  private  man.  But  though  Miltiades  might  continue 
to  live  in  a  modest  establishment,  he  received  from  his  countrymen 
marks  of  admiration  and  deference  such  as  were  never  paid  to  any 
citizen  before  or  after  him  ;  and,  after  all,  admiration  and  deference 
constitute  the  precious  essence  of  popular  reward.  No  man  except 
Miltiades  ever  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
and  say — "  Give  me  a  fleet  of  ships :  do  not  ask  what  I  am  going 
to  do  with  them,  but  only  follow  me,  and  I  will  enrich  you." 
Herein  we  may  read  the  unmeasured  confidence  which  the  Athe- 
nians placed  in  their  victorious  general,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of 
a  leading  Greek  to  bear  it  without  mental  depravation ;  while  we 
learn  from  it  to  draw  the  melancholy  inference,  that  one  result  of 
success  was  to  make  the  successful  leader  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous men  in  the  community.     We  shall  presently  be  called  upon 

1  Ddmosthenfci,  Olynth.  III.  c.  9.  p.  35  R. 
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to  observe  the  same  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias, 
and  even  in  that  of  the  Athenian  Themistokles. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  reckless  aspirations  of  Miltiades 
did  not  take  a  turn  more  noxious  to  Athens  than  the  comparatively 
unimportant  enterprise  against  Paros.  For  had  he  sought  to 
acquire  dominion  and  gratify  antipathies  against  enemies  at  home, 
instead  of  directing  his  blow  against  a  Parian  enemy,  the  peace 
and  security  of  his  country  might  have  been  seriously  endangered. 
Of  the  despots  who  gained  power  in  Greece,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion began  by  popular  conduct  and  by  rendering  good  service 
to  their  fellow-citizens :  having  first  earned  public  gratitude,  they 
abused  it  for  purposes  of  their  own  ambition.  There  was  far 
greater  danger,  in  a  Grecian  community,  of  dangerous  excess  of 
gratitude  towards  a  victorious  soldier,  than  of  deficiency  in  that 
sentiment  The  person  thus  exalted  acquired  a  position  such  that 
the  community  found  it  difficult  afterwards  to  shake  him  off.  Now 
there  is  a  disposition  almost  universal  among  writers  and  readers 
to  side  with  an  individual,  especially  an  eminent  individual,  against 
the  multitude.  Accordingly  those  who  under  such  circumstances 
suspect  the  probable  abuse  of  an  exalted  position,  are  denounced 
as  if  they  harboured  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  superior  abilities  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  largest  analogies  of  the  Grecian  character 
justified  that  suspicion,  and  required  the  community  to  take  precau- 
tions against  the  corrupting  effects  of  their  own  enthusiasm.  There 
is  no  feature  which  more  largely  pervades  the  impressible  Grecian 
character,  than  a  liability  to  be  intoxicated  and  demoralised  by 
success:  there  was  no  fault  from  which  so  few  eminent  Greeks 
were  free :  there  was  hardly  any  danger,  against  which  it  was  at 
once  so  necessary  and  so  difficult  for  the  Grecian  governments  to 
take  security — especially  the  democracies,  where  the  manifestations 
of  enthusiasm  were  always  the  loudest.  Such  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  those  charges  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Grecian 
democracies,  that  they  came  to  hate  and  ill-treat  previous  benefac- 
tors. The  history  of  Miltiades  illustrates  it  in  a  manner  no  less 
pointed  than  painful. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  fickleness,  which  has  been  so 
largely  imputed  to  the   Athenian    democracy  in   their  inwhat 
dealings  with  him,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reasonable  S^iLt" 
change  of  opinion  on  the  best  grounds :  nor  can  it  be  ^1^,11 
said  that  fickleness  was  in  any  case  an  attribute  of  the  ^J^ 
Athenian   democracy.      It   is  a   well-known   fact,   that  democracy. 
feelings,   or  opinions,   or   modes   of  judging,   which   have   once 

vol.  in.  y 
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obtained  footing  among  a  large  number  of  people,  are  more 
lasting  and  unchangeable  than  those  which  belong  only  to  one  or 
a  few ;  insomuch  that  the  judgements  and  actions  of  the  many 
admit  of  being  more  clearly  understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more 
certainly  predicted  as  to  the  future.  If  we  are  to  predicate  any 
attribute  of  the  multitude,  it  will  rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity 
than  undue  fickleness.  There  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course  of 
this  history  to  prove  that  the  Athenian  people  changed  their 
opinions,  on  insufficient  grounds,  more  frequently  than  an  unre- 
sponsible one  or  few  would  have  changed. 

But  there  were  two  circumstances  in  the  working  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  which  imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of  greater 
fickleness,  without  the  reality  : — First,  that  the  manifestations  and 
changes  of  opinion  were  all  open,  undisguised,  and  noisy  :  the 
people  gave  utterance  to  their  present  impression,  whatever  it  was, 
with  perfect  fraukness ;  if  their  opinions  were  really  changed,  they 
had  no  shame  or  scruple  in  avowing  it :  Secondly — and  this  is  a 
point  of  capital  importance  in  the  working  of  democracy  generally 
— the  present  impression,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  merely 
undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had  a  tendency  to  be 
exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from  their  habit  of 
treating  public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assemblages,  the  well- 
known  effect  of  which  is,  to  inflame  sentiment  in  every  man's 
bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a  sympathising  circle  of  neighbours. 
Whatever  the  sentiment  might  be,  fear,  ambition,  cupidity,  wrath, 
compassion,  piety,  patriotic  devotion,  &c.  ;*  and  whether  well- 
founded  or  ill-founded — it  was  constantly  influenced  more  or  less 
by  such  intensifying  cause.  This  is  a  defect  which  of  course 
belongs  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  exercise  of  power  by  numerous 
bodies,  even  though  they  be  representative  bodies — especially  when 

1  This  is   the   general   truth,    which  multitude  was  represented  by  the  sum 

ancient  authors   often  state,  both  par-  total  of  each  man's  separate  intelligence 

tiallv,  and  in  exaggerated  terms  as  to  in    all    the    individuals    composing    it 

degree: — "Hoec  est  natura  multitudinis  (Polit.  iii.  6.  4.  10.  12),  just  as  the  pro- 

(say*  Livy);    aut  humiliter  servit   aut  perty  of  the  multitude,  taken  collect- 

euperbe  dominatur."     Again,  Tacitus —  ively,   would  be   greater  than  that  of 

"Nihil  in  vulgo  modicum;  terrere,  ni  the  few  rich.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
paveant;  ubi  pertimuerint,  impune  con-  ;  the    difference    between   a   number    of 

temni."      (Anual.    i.  29.)      Herodotus,  individuals  judging  jointly  and  judging 

iii.  81.     <w0€€i  h\  (6  tripos)  iynrtvtiiv  rh.  separately:    I   do    not   indeed   observe 

vfyfiyfiara    &veu   vov,   xct/iap/}<p    voTa/x$  that  such  omission  leads  him  into  any 

ItceKos.  positive  mistake,  but  it  occurs  in  some 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  in  his  cases  calculated  to  surprise  us,  and 
Politica,  takes  little  or  no  notice  of  this  |  where  the  difference  here  adverted  to  is 

attribute  belonging  to  every  numerous  important  to  notice:  see  Politic,  iii.  10. 


assembly.     He  seems  rather  to  reason 
as  if  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the 


5,  6. 
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the  character  of  the  people,  instead  of  heing  comparatively  sedate 
and  slow  to  move,  like  the  English,  is  quick,  impressible,  and  fiery, 
like  Greeks  or  Italians ;  but  it  operated  far  more  powerfully  on 
the  self-acting  Demos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx.  It  was  in  fact  the 
constitutional  malady  of  the  democracy,  of  which  the  people  were 
themselves  perfectly  sensible — as  I  shall  show  hereafter  from  the 
securities  which  they  tried  to  provide  against  it — but  which  no 
securities  could  ever  wholly  eradicate.  Frequency  of  public  assem- 
blies, far  from  aggravating  the  evil,  had  a  tendency  to  lighten  it. 
The  people  thus  became  accustomed  to  hear  and  balance  many 
different  views  as  a  preliminary  to  ultimate  judgement ;  they  con- 
tracted personal  interest  and  esteem  for  a  numerous  class  of  dis- 
sentient speakers ;  and  they  even  acquired  a  certain  practical 
consciousness  of  their  own  liability  to  error.  Moreover  the  diffu- 
sion of  habits  of  public  speaking,  by  means  of  the  sophists  and  the 
rhetors,  whom  it  has  been  so  much  the  custom  to  disparage,  tended 
in  the  same  direction — to  break  the  unity  of  sentiment  among  the 
listening  crowd,  to  multiply  separate  judgements,  and  to  neutralise 
the  contagion  of  mere  sympathising  impulse.  These  were  important 
deductions,  still  farther  assisted  by  the  superior  taste  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Athenian  people  :  but  still  the  inherent  malady 
remained — excessive  and  misleading  intensity  of  present  sentiment. 
It  was  this  which  gave  such  inestimable  value  to  the  ascendency  of 
Perikles,  as  depicted  by  Thucydides :  his  hold  on  the  people  was 
so  firm,  that  he  could  always  speak  with  effect  against  excess  of 
the  reigning  tone  of  feeling.  "  When  Perikles  (says  the  historian) 
saw  the  people  in  a  state  of  unseasonable  and  insolent  confidence, 
he  spoke  so  as  to  cow  them  into  alarm  ;  when  again  they  were  in 
groundless  terror,  he  combated  it,  and  brought  them  back  to  con- 
fidence." l  We  shall  find  Demosthenes,  with  far  inferior  ascendency, 
employed  in  the  same  honourable  task.  The  Athenian  people 
often  stood  in  need  of  such  correction,  but  unfortunately  did  not 
always  find  statesmen,  at  once  friendly  and  commanding,  to  admi- 
nister it 

These  two  attributes,  then,  belonged  to  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy ;  first,  their  sentiments  of  every  kind  were  manifested  loudly 
and  openly ;  next,  their  sentiments  tended  to  a  pitch  of  great  pre- 
sent intensity.  Of  course,  therefore,  when  they  changed,,  the 
change  of  sentiment  stood  prominent  and  forced  itself  upon  every 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  "Owor*  yovv  aMoirS 
fi  alrrobs  vapa  Kcuphv  8j3pct  Baptrovvras, 
Mywv   itariirkri<T<T(v    it6lKiv    M   rh   <f>o- 


fiuffdcu-  koI  Mi&ras  ad  a\6yws  avr ik a- 
QiffTt]  irdXiy  H\  rh  Qapfftiv. 
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one's  notice — being  a  transition  from  one  strong  sentiment  past  to 
another  strong  sentiment  present1  And  it  was  because  such  alter- 
ations, when  they  did  take  place,  stood  out  so  palpably  to  remark, 
that  the  Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  imputa- 
tion of  fickleness :  for  it  is  not  at  all  true  (I  repeat)  that  changes 
of  sentiment  were  more  frequently  produced  in  them  by  frivo- 
lous or  insufficient  causes,  than  changes  of  sentiment  in  other 
governments. 


1  Such  swing  of  the  mind,  from  one 
intense  feeling  to  another,  is  always 
deprecated  by  the  Greek  moralists,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest:  even  Demo- 
kritus,    in   the   fifth   century  B.C.,  ad- 


monishes against  it  —  A/  ix  firydXmw 
IlieurrrifuLTfv  Kiyt6fxtyai  r&r  ^vx«r  e&n 
tif<rra64ts  *i<r\y,  ofrr*  ttBvfioi.  (Demo- 
criti  Fragment*,  lib.  iii.  p.  168.  ed. 
Mullach  ap.  Stobamm,  Floriieg.  i.  40.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


IONIC  PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.— KEOTON  AND  SYBARIS. 


The  history  of  the  powerful  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
between  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  the  battle  of  niaiaria 
Marathon,  is  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  us.  Phalaris,  Agrigentum. 
despot  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  made  for  himself  an  unenviable 
name  during  this  obscure  interval.  His  reign  seems  to  coincide 
in  time  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  (about  560- 
540  B.C.),  and  the  few  and  vague  statements,  which  we  find 
respecting  it,1  merely  show  us  that  it  was  a  period  of  extortion  and 
cruelty,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  of  Grecian  despots.  The 
reality  of  the  hollow  bull  of  brass,  which  Phalaris  was  accustomed 
to  heat  in  order  to  shut  up  his  victims  in  it  and  burn  them,  appears 
to  be  better  authenticated  than  the  nature  of  the  story  would  lead 
us  to  presume.  For  it  is  not  only  noticed  by  Pindar,  but  even  the 
actual  instrument  of  this  torture — the  brazen  bull  itself8 — which 
had  been  taken  away  from  Agrigentum  as  a  trophy  by  the  Car- 
thaginians when  they  captured  the  town,  was  restored  by  the 
Romans,  on  the  subjugation  of  Carthage,  to  its  original  domicile. 
Phalaris  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  supreme  command  by  under- 
taking the  task  of  building  a  great  temple3  to  Zeus  Polieus  on 
the  citadel  rock ;  a  pretence,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  assemble 


1  The  letters  of  Bentley  against  Boyle, 
discussing  the  pretended  Epistles  of 
Phalaris — full  of  acuteness  and  learning, 
though  beyond  measure  excursive — are 
quite  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  little 
can  be  safely  asserted  about  Phalaris. 
His  date  is  very  imperfectly  ascertained. 
Compare  Bentley,  p.  82,  83,  and  Seyfert, 
Akragas  und  sein  Gebiet,  p.  GO  :  the 
latter  assigns  the  reign  of  Phalaris  to 
the  years  570-554  n.c.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  Seyfert  citing  the  letters  of  the 
peeudo -Phalaris  as  an  authority,  after 
the  exposure  of  Bentley. 

2  Pindar.  Pyth.  1  ad  fin.  with  the 
Scholia,  p.  310,  ed.  Boeckh;  Polyb.  xii. 
25;  Diodor.  xiii.  99;  Cicero  cont.  Verr. 
iv.  33.  The  contradiction  of  Timaeus 
is   noway  sufficient  to  make  us  doubt 


the  authenticity  of  the  story.  Ebcrt 
(2iK€A.foi',  part  ii.  p.  41-84,  Konigsberg, 
18*29)  collects  all  the  authorities  about 
the  bull  of  Phalaris.  He  believes  the 
matter  of  fact  substantially.  Aristotle 
(Rhetoric,  ii.  20)  tells  a  story  of  the 
fable  whereby  Ste&ichorus  the  poet  dis- 
suaded the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from 
granting  a  guard  to  Phalaris:  Conon 
(Narrat.  42  ap.  Photium;  recounts  the 
same  story  with  the  name  of  Hiero  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Phalaris.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  could  ever  have  been  in  such  rela- 
tions with  the  citizens  of  Ilimcra.  Com- 
pare Polybius,  vii.  7,  2. 

3  Polyien.  v.  1,  1  ;  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
ii.  7. 
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and  arm  a  number  of  workmen  and  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  em- 
ployed, at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  to  put  down  the  autho- 
rities. He  afterwards  disarmed  the  citizens  by  a  stratagem,  and 
committed  cruelties  which  rendered  him  so  abhorred,  that  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  people,  headed  by  Telemachus  (ancestor  of  the  subse- 
quent despot  Theron),  overthrew  and  slew  him.  A  severe  revenge 
was  taken  on  his  partisans  after  his  fall.1 

During  the  interval  between  540-500  b.c,  events  of  much 
importance  occurred  among  the  Italian  Greeks — especially  at 
Kroton  and  Sybaris — events,  unhappily,  very  imperfectly  handed 
down.  Between  these  two  periods  fall  both  the  war  between 
Sybaris  and  Kroton,  and  the  career  and  ascendency  of  Pythagoras. 
In  connexion  with  this  latter  name,  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  other  Grecian  philosophers  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  noticed  and  characterized  those 
distinguished  persons  called  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  whose  celebrity  falls  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century — men  not  so  much  marked  by  scientific  genius  as  by  prac- 
tical sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  appreciation  of  worldly  affairs, 
and  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  political  respect  from  their  fellow- 
citizens.  One  of  them,  however,  the  Milesian  Thales,  claims  our 
notice,  not  only  on  this  ground,  but  also  as  the  earliest  known 
name  in  the  long  line  of  Greek  scientific  investigators.  His  life, 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Solon,  belongs  seemingly  to  the 
interval  about  640-550  b.c.  :  the  stories  mentioned  in  Herodotus 
(perhaps  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Milesian  Hekataeus)  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  his  reputation,  for  wisdom  as  well  as  for  science, 
continued  to  be  very  great,  even  a  century  after  his  death,  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  And  he  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Greek  mind,  as  having  been  the  first  man  to  depart 
both  in  letter  and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  introducing 
the  conception  of  substances  with  their  transformations  and  se- 
quences, in  place  of  that  string  of  persons  and  quasi-human  attri- 
butes which  had  animated  the  old  legendary  world.  He  is  the 
father  of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  philosophy,  which  is  considered 
as  lasting  from  his  time  down  to  that  of  Sokrates.  Writers  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  have  professed  to  trace  a  succession  of  philoso- 
phers, each  one  the  pupil  of  the  preceding,  between  these  two 
extreme  epochs.  But  the  appellation  is  in  truth  undefined  and 
even  incorrect,  since  nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  school,  or 

1  riutarch,  Philosophand.  cum  Principibus,  c.  3.  p.  778. 


— not 
or 
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sect,  or  succession  (like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  be  noticed 
presently)  can  be  made  out  There  is  indeed  a  certain  ionicpbjlo. 
general  analogy  in  the  philosophical  vein  of  Thales,  ^jf™, 
Hippo,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  whereby  «ucces»ion. 
they  all  stand  distinguished  from  Xenophanes  of  Elea,  and  his 
successors  the  Eleatic  dialecticians  Parmenides  and  Zeno ;  but 
there  are  also  material  differences  between  their  respective  doc- 
trines— no  two  of  them  holding  the  same.  And  if  we  look  to 
Anaximander  (the  person  next  in  order  of  time  to  Thales),  as  well 
as  to  Herakleitus,  we  find  them  departing  in  a  great  degree  even 
from  that  character  which  all  the  rest  have  in  common,  though 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  usually  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Ionic 
philosophers. 

Of  the  old  legendary  and  polytheistic  conception  of  nature, 
which  Thales  partially  discarded,  we  may  remark  that  it  step  in  phi. 
is  a  state  of  the  human  mind  in  which  the  problems  sug-  {SJiliced 
gesting  themselves  to  be  solved,  and  the  machinery  for  by  lllttie8- 
solving  them,  bear  a  fair  proportion  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
problems  be  vast,  indeterminate,  confused,  and  derived  rather  from 
the  hopes,  fears,  love,  hatred,  astonishment,  &c,  of  men,  than  from 
any  genuine  desire  of  knowledge — so  also  does  the  received  belief 
supply  invisible  agents  in  unlimited  number  and  with  every  variety 
of  power  and  inclination.  The  means  of  explanation  are  thus  mul- 
tiplied and  diversified  as  readily  as  the  phenomena  to  be  explained. 
Though  no  event  or  state  which  has  not  yet  occurred  can  be  pre- 
dicted, there  is  little  difficulty  in  rendering  a  plausible  account  of 
every  thing  which  has  occurred  in  the  past — of  any  and  all  things 
alike.  Cosmogony,  and  the  prior  ages  of  the  world,  were  con- 
ceived as  a  sort  of  personal  history  with  intermarriages,  filiation, 
quarrels,  and  other  adventures,  of  these  invisible  agents ;  among 
whom  some  one  or  more  were  assumed  as  unbegotten  and  self- 
existent — the  latter  assumption  being  a  difficulty  common  to  all 
systems  of  cosmogony,  and  from  which  even  this  flexible  and  ex- 
pansive hypothesis  is  not  exempt.  Now  when  Thales  disengaged 
Grecian  philosophy  from  the  old  mode  of  explanation,  he  did  not 
at  the  same  time  disengage  it  from  the  old  problems  and  matters 
propounded  for  inquiry.  These  he  retained,  and  transmitted  to 
his  successors,  as  vague  and  vast  as  they  were  at  first  conceived  ; 
and  so  they  remained,  though  with  some  transformations  and  modi- 
fications, together  with  many  new  questions  equally  insoluble,  sub- 
stantially present  to  the  Greeks  throughout  their  whole  history,  as 
the  legitimate  problems  for  philosophical  investigation.      But  these 
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problems,  adapted  only  to  the  old  elastic  system  of  polytheistic 
explanation  and  omnipresent  personal  agency,  became  utterly  dis- 
proportioned  to  any  impersonal  hypotheses  such  as  those  of  Thales 
and  the  philosophers  after  him — whether  assumed  physical  laws,  or 
plausible  moral  and  metaphysical  dogmas,  open  to  argumentative 
attack,  and  of  course  requiring  the  like  defence.  To  treat  the 
vast  pro-  visible  world  as  a  whole,  and  inquire  when  and  how  it 
mtymeuis  began,  as  well  as  into  all  its  past  changes — to  discuss 
of  solution.  jjje  fi^  origin  of  men,  animals,  plants,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  &c. — :to  assign  some  comprehensive  reason  why  motion  or 
change  in  general  took  place  in  the  universe — to  investigate  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  and  to  lay  down  some  systematic 
relation  between  them  and  the  gods — all  these  were  topics  admit- 
ting of  being  conceived  in  many  different  ways,  and  set  forth  with 
eloquent  plausibility  ;  but  not  reducible  to  any  solution  resting  on 
scientific  evidence  or  commanding  steady  adherence  under  a  free 
scrutiny.1 

At  the  time  when  the  power  of  scientific  investigation  was  scanty 
and  helpless,  the  problems  proposed  were  thus  such  as  to  lie  out 
of  the  reach  of  science  in  its  largest  compass.  Gradually  indeed 
subjects  more  special  and  limited,  and  upon  which  experience  or 
deductions  from  experience  could  be  brought  to  bear,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  quce8ita>  and  examined  with  profit  and  instruction.  But 
the  old  problems,  with  new  ones  alike  unfathomable,  were  never 
eliminated,  and  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  philo- 
sophical world.  Now  it  was  this  disproportion,  between  questions  to 
be  solved  and  means  of  solution,  which  gave  rise  to  that  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  Grecian  philosophy — the  antagonist  force  of  sus- 
pensive scepticism,  passing  in  some  minds  into  a  broad  negation  of 
the  attainability  of  general  truth — which  it  nourished  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  end ;  commencing  as  early  as  Xenophanes,  continuing 
to  manifest  itself  seven  centuries  afterwards  in  ^Enesidemus  and 
Sextus  Empiricus,  and  including  in  the  interval  between  these  two 
extremes  some  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  in  Greece.  The 
present  is  not  the  time  for  considering  these  Sceptics,  who  bear 
an  unpopular  name,  and  have  not  often  been  fairly  appreciated ; 


1  The  less  these  problems  are  adapted 
for  rational  solution,  the  more  nobly  do 
they  present  themselves  in  the  language 
of  a  great  poet :  see  as  a  specimen,  Eu- 
ripides, Fragment  101,  ed.  Dindorf. 

*OA/kos  oortf  rif«  urroptac 


'Ewi  mtttuxrvvji,  ^ifr'  etc  ooucovt 

'AAA'  a6a.va.TW  KaBopStv  $v<rew? 

K6<rfiov  ayqpta,  tnj  t*  avr^onj  ] 

Kat  <wnj  koX  oiru>f. 

Tote  M  TOiOVTOif  ovoeiroT*  auurxpSw 
*SpywK  /AcAfrtyui  irpotrt^ci. 
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the  more  so,  as  it  often  suited  the  purpose  of  men  themselves 
more  than  half  sceptical,  like  Sokrates  and  Plato,  to  de-  ^^^J* 
nounce  professed  scepticism  with  indignation.     But  it  is  «*pticism 

which  runs 

essential  to  bring  them  into  notice  at  the  first  spring  of  through 
Grecian  philosophy  under  Thales,  because  the  circum-  loaophy. 
stances  were  then  laid  which  so  soon  afterwards  developed  them. 

Though  the  celebrity  of  Thales  in  antiquity  was  great  and  uni- 
versal, scarcely  any  distinct  facts  were  known  respecting  him :  it 
is  certain  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing.  Extensive  travels  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  as  a  general  fact  these 
travels  are  doubtless  true,  since  no  other  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  were  then  open.  At  a  time  when  the  brother  of  the 
Lesbian  Alkaeus  was  serving  in  the  Babylonian  army,  we  may 
well  conceive  that  an  inquisitive  Milesian  would  make  his  way 
to  that  wonderful  city  wherein  stood  the  temple-observatory  of 
the  Chaldaean  priesthood.  How  great  his  reputation  was  in  his 
lifetime,  the  admiration  expressed  by  his  younger  contemporary 
Xenophanes  assures  us ;  and  Herakleitus,  in  the  next  generation, 
a  severe  judge  of  all  other  philosophers,  spoke  of  him  with  similar 
esteem.  To  him  were  traced  by  the  Grecian  inquirers  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  the  first  beginnings  of  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  physiology  in  its  large  and  really  appropriate  sense,  the 
scientific  study  of  nature:  for  the  Greek  word  denoting  nature 
{$u<ris),  first  comes  into  comprehensive  use  about  this  time  (as  I 
have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter ]),  with  its  derivatives  physics 
and  physiology ,  as  distinguished  from  the  theology  of  the  old  poets. 
Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  those  elementary  propositions  in  geo- 
metry which  are  specified  as  discovered,  or  as  first  demonstrated, 
by  Thales — still  less  upon  the  solar  eclipse  respecting  which 
(according  to  Herodotus)  he  determined  beforehand  the  year  of 
occurrence.8      But  the  main  doctrine  of  his  physiology  Thaies- 

r^%  N    .       j.  i       primaeval 

(using:  that  word  in  its  larger  Greek  sense)  is  distinctly  element  of 

>  o  •  water  or 

attested.     He  stripped  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  primaeval  the  fluid. 
parents  of  the  gods  in  the  Homeric  theogony,  of  their  personality, 
and   laid  down  water,  or  fluid  substance,    as  the  single  original 
element  from  which  everything  came  and  into  which  every  thing 
returned.3      The    doctrine   of  one    eternal    element,    remaining 


1  Vol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

*  Diogeu.  Laiirt.  i.  23;  Herodot.  i. 
75;  Apuleius,  Florid,  iv.  p.  144,  Bip. 

Proclus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Euclid, 
specifies  several  propositions  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Thales  (Brandis, 


Handbuch  der  Or.  Philos.  ch.  xxviii.  p. 
110). 

8  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  3;  Plutarch, 
Placit.  Philos.  i.  3.  p.  875.  ts  i\  Metros 
$y\o\   trdma    clytu,   koI    cis    05«p   ir&yra 
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always  the  same  in  its  essence,  but  indefinitely  variable  in  its 
manifestations  to  sense,  was  thus  first  introduced  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Grecian  public.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
reasons  by  which  Thales  supported  this  opinion,  nor  could  even 
Aristotle  do  more  than  conjecture  what  they  might  have  been; 
but  one  of  the  statements  urged  on  behalf  of  it — that  the  earth 
itself  rested  on  water ] — we  may  safely  refer  to  the  Milesian  him- 
self, for  it  would  hardly  have  been  advanced  at  a  later  age. 
Moreover  Thales  is  reported  to  have  held,  that  everything  was 
living  and  full  of  gods ;  and  that  the  magnet,  especially,  was  a 
living  thing.  Thus  the  gods,  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  follow 
opinions  so  very  faintly  transmitted,  are  conceived  as  active 
powers,  and  causes  of  changeful  manifestation,  attached  to  the 
primaeval  substance  ;2  the  universe  being  assimilated  to  an  organ- 
ised body  or  system. 

Respecting  Hippo — who  reproduced  the  theory  of  Thales  with 
some  degree  of  generalization,  substituting,  in  place  of  water, 
moisture,  or  something  common  to  air  and  water s — we  do  not 
know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  sixth  or  the  fifth  century  b.c.  : 
Anaximan-  but  both  Anaximander,  Xenophanes,  and  Pherekydes 
der-  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.     Anaxi- 

mander  the  son  of  Praxiades  was  a  native  of  Miletus — Xeno- 
phanes, a  native  of  Kolophon ;  the  former  among  the  earliest 
expositors  of  doctrine  in  prose,4  while  the  latter  committed  his 
opinions  to  the  old  medium  of  verse.  Anaximander  seems  to 
have  taken  up  the  philosophical  problem,  while  he  materially 
altered  the  hypothesis,  of  his  predecessor  Thales.  Instead  of  the 
primaeval  fluid  of  the  latter,  he  supposed  a  primaeval  principle, 
without  any  actual  determining  qualities  whatever,  but  including 
all  qualities  potentially,  and  manifesting  them  in  an  infinite 
variety  from  its  continually  self-changing  nature — a  principle, 
which  was  nothing  in  itself,  yet  had  the  capacity  of  producing 
any  and  all  manifestations,  however  contrary  to  each  other5 — a 

1  AriBtotel.  ut  supra,  and  De  Coelo,  ii.  '  pay   koI   &\\a  riva.     Suidas,  v.  'Ara{/- 


13. 

2  Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2-5;  Cicero, 
De  Legg.  ii.  11  ;  Diogen.#Laert.  i.  24. 

8  Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2;  Alex- 
ander Aphrodis.  in  Aristotel.  Metaphys. 
i.  3. 

4  Apollodorus,  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  had  before  him  some  brief  expo- 
sitory treatises  of  Anaximander  (Dio- 
gen.   Laert.   ii.   2) :    Utpl  4v<rca>s,    rrjs 


fxavZpos.  Themistius,  Orat.  xxv.  p.  317 : 
iOdpfaat  irpwros  &v  Xcr/xtv  'EAA^ror 
\6yov  i^tvtyKtlv  irtpX  $v<rca>s  avyyt- 
ypanfiivov. 

b  Iremeus,  ii.  19  (14\  ap.  Brandis, 
Handbuch  der  Qeschichte  der  Griech. 
Rom.  Philos.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  133:  "  Anaxi- 
mander hoc  quod  immensum  est,  om- 
nium initium  subjecit,  seminal  iter  ha- 
bens  in  semetipso  omnium  genesin,  ex 


Tlcplo&ov,  Tltpl  tS>v  'AicKaywv  koI  2<pa?-  '  quo  immensos  mundos   constare   ait." 
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primaeval  something,  whose  essence  it  was  to  be  eternally  pro- 
ductive of  different  phenomena — a  sort  of  mathematical  point, 
which  counts  for  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  vigorous  in  generating 
lines  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  In  this  manner  Anaxi- 
mander  professed  to  give  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  change 
in  general,  or  Generation  or  Destruction — how  it  happened  that 
one  sensible  thing  began  and  another  ceased  to  exist — according 
to  the  vague  problems  which  these  early  inquirers  were  in  the 
habit  of  setting  to  themselves.1  He  avoided  that  which  the  first 
philosophers  especially  dreaded,  the  affirmation  that  generation 
could  take  place  out  of  Nothing ;  yet  the  primaeval  Something 
which  he  supposed  was  only  distinguished  from  Nothing  by  pos- 
sessing this  very  power  of  generation.  In  his  theory  he  passed 
from  the  province  of  physics  into  that  of  metaphysics.  He  first 
introduced  into  Grecian  philosophy  that  important  word  which 
signifies  a  Beginning  or  a  Principle,2  and  first  opened  that  meta- 
physical discussion,  which  was  carried  on  in  various  ways  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  Grecian  philosophy,  as  to  the  One  and  the 
Many — the  Continuous  and  the  Variable — that  which  problem  of 
exists  eternally,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  comes  £*  215,^? 
and  passes  away  in  ever-changing  manifestations  His  ^„t  «Sau» 
physiology  or  explanation  of  nature  thu3  conducted  the  Vari*We- 
mind  into  a  different  route  from  that  suggested  by  the  hypothesis 
of  Thales,  which  was  built  upon  physical  considerations,  and  was 
therefore  calculated  to  suggest  and  stimulate  observations  of  phy- 
sical phenomena  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  or  confuting  it — 
while  the  hypothesis  of  Anaximander  admitted  only  of  being  dis- 
cussed dialectically,  or  by  reasonings  expressed  in  general  lan- 
guage ;  reasonings,  sometimes  indeed  referring  to  experience  for 


Aristotel.  Physic.  Aiiscult.  iii  4.  p.  203 
Bek.  o£rc  yap  fuLrriv  abrb  oXov  re  c?pcu 
(rb  &**ipov)>  otirt  iAAi?v  b*&px*iv  *»*$ 
htvafiiv,  ir\V  &s  &px4"*  Aristotle  sub- 
jects this  &x(tpov  to  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, in  which  he  says  very  little 
more  about  Anaximander,  who  appears 
to  have  assumed  it  without  anticipat- 
ing discussion  or  objections.  Whether 
Anaximander  called  his  6x«ipov  divine, 
or  god,  as  Tennemann  (Gesch.  Philos.  i. 
2.  p.  07)  and  Panzerbieter  affirm  (ad 
Diogenis  Apolloniat.  Fragment,  c.  13. 
p.  16  \  I  think  doubtful :  this  is  rather 
an  inference  which  Aristotle  elicits  from 
his  language.  Yet  in  another  passage, 
which  is  difficult  to  reconcile,  Aristotle  J  ib  {nroKilfiitw. 
ascribes  to  Anaximander  the  water-doc- 


trine of  Thales  (Aristotel.  de  Xenophane, 
p.  975,  Bek.). 

Anaximander  seems  to  have  followed 
speculations  analogous  to  that  of  Thalds 
in  explaining  the  first  production  of  the 
human  race  (Plutarch.  Placit.  Philos.  v. 
19.  p.  908).  and  in  other  matters  (ibid, 
iii.  16.  p.  896). 

1  Aristotel.  De  Generat.  et  Destract. 
c.  3.  p.  317,  Bek.  I  fidkurra  +o&ov- 
fxcvoi  8(cr^\c<ray  0/  trp&roi  4>i\o<ro$Ji- 
<ra»rcs,  rb  4k  firittybs  yirt<r6ai  irpoxt- 
irdpxovros:  compare  Physic.  Auscuitat. 
i.  4.  p.  187,  Bek. 

3  Simplicius  in  Aristotel.  Physic,  fol. 
6,  32.     irpwros   avrbs  'ApgV   dyofidtras 
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the  purpose  of  illustration,  but  seldom  resting  on  it — and  never 
looking  out  for  it  as  a  necessary  support  The  physical  explana- 
tion of  nature,  however,  once  introduced  by  Thales,  although 
deserted  by  Anaximander,  was  taken  up  by  Anaximenes  and 
others  afterwards,  and  reproduced  with  many  divergences  of  doc- 
trine— yet  always  more  or  less  entangled  and  perplexed  with 
metaphysical  additions,  since  the  two  departments  were  never 
clearly  parted  throughout  all  Grecian  philosophy. 

Of  these  subsequent  physical  philosophers  I  shall  speak  here- 
after :  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  the  thinkers  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury b.c,  among  whom  Anaximander  stands  prominent,  not  as  the 
follower  of  Thales,  but  as  the  author  of  an  hypothesis  both  new 
and  tending  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  not  merely  as  the 
author  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  that  Anaximander  enlarged 
the  Greek  mind  and  roused  the  powers  of  thought :  we  find  him 
also  mentioned  as  distinguished  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  a  sun-dial  in  Greece,  to 
construct  a  sphere,  and  to  explain  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ; l 
how  far  such  alleged  authorship  really  belongs  to  him,  we  cannot 
be  certain — but  there  is  one  step  of  immense  importance  which  he 
is  clearly  affirmed  to  have  made.  He  was  the  first  to  compose  a 
treatise  on  the  geography  of  the  land  and  sea  within  his  cogni- 
zance, and  to  construct  a  chart  or  map  founded  thereupon — 
seemingly  a  tablet  of  brass.  Such  a  novelty,  wondrous  even  to 
the  rude  and  ignorant,  was  calculated  to  stimulate  powerfully 
inquisitive  minds,  and  from  it  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  rational  geography — not  the  least  valuable  among  the 
contributions  of  this  people  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge. 

Xenophanes  of  Kolophon,  somewhat  younger  than  Anaxi- 
xenophanes  mander  and  nearly  contemporary  with  Pythagoras 
tdnethTop-  (seemingly  from  about  570-480  B.C.),  migrated  from 
Stnal11*1  Kolophon 2  to  Zankle  and  Katana  in  Sicily  and  Elea  in 
numder-  Italy,  soon  after  the  time  when  Ionia  became  subject  to 
the  Persians  (540-530  b.c).  He  was  the  founder  of  what  is 
called  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers — a  real  school,  since  it 
appears  that  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Melissus,  pursued  and 
developed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  train  of  speculation  which  had 
been  begun  by  Xenophanes — doubtless  with  additions  and  varia- 
tions of  their  own,  but  especially  with  a  dialectic   power  which 


1  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  81,  2.  He  agreed 
with  Thai 3a  in  maintaining  that  the 
earth  was  stationary  (Aristotel.  de  Ccelu, 


ii.  I.*),  p.  295,  cd.  Bekk.). 
2  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  18. 
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belongs  to  the  age  of  Perikles,  and  is  unknown  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury b.c.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than  one  poem  of  consider- 
able length,  one  on  the  foundation  of  Kolophon  and  another  on 
that  of  Elea ;  besides  his  poem  on  Nature,  wherein  his  philoso- 
phical doctrines  were  set  forth.1  His  manner  appears  to  have 
been  controversial  and  full  of  asperity  towards  antagonists.  But 
what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  plain-spoken  manner  in  which  he 
declared  himself  against  the  popular  religion,  and  in  which  he 
denounced  as  abominable  the  descriptions  of  the  gods  given  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod.8  He  is  said  to  have  controverted  the  doc- 
trines both  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras :  this  is  probable  enough ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  start  from  the  philosophy  of  Anax- 
imander — not  however  to  adopt  it,  but  to  reverse  it — and  to  set 
forth  an  opinion  which  we  may  call  its  contrary.  Nature,  in  the 
conception  of  Anaximander,  consisted  of  a  Something  having  no 
other  attribute  except  the  unlimited  power  of  generating  and  can- 
celling phaenomenal  changes:  in  this  doctrine  the  Something  or 
Substratum  existed  only  in  and  for  those  changes,  and  could  not 
be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  any  other  sense :  the  Permanent  was 
thus  merged  and  lost  in  the  Variable — the  One  in  the  Many. 
Xenophanes  laid  down  the  exact  opposite :  he  conceived  nature 
as  one  unchangeable  and  indivisible  Whole,  spherical,  animated, 
endued  with  reason,  and  penetrated  by  or  indeed  identical  with 
God.  He  denied  the  objective  reality  of  all  change,  or  genera- 
tion, or  destruction,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  only 
changes  or  modifications  in  the  percipient,  and  perhaps  different  in 
one  percipient  and  another.  That  which  exists  (he  maintained) 
could  not  have  been  generated,  nor  could  it  ever  be  destroyed : 
there  was  neither  real  generation  nor  real  destruction  of  anything ; 
but  that  which  men  took  for  such  was  the  change  in  their  own 
feelings  and  ideas.  He  thus  recognised  the  Permanent  without 
the  Variable8 — the  One  without  the  Many.     And  his  treatment  of 


1  Diogen.  Laort.  ix.  22  ;  Stobeeus, 
Eclog.  Phya.  i.  p.  294. 

1  Sextufl  Empiricua,  adv.  Mathem. 
ix.  193. 

*  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i.  5.  p.  986,  Bek. 
pL*ro<p<LvT)s   8i  irpwros  rotirwv   ir  l<r as, 


lea)  irapi}\Xaxv?ay  irdyras  robs  trpottpif 
fidvovs,  o6r*  y4vtffiv  o6r§  <p$opay  aro- 
Aefirci,  AAA*  tlvai  Xiiytt  rb  %av  a*\ 
Bfioiov.  Compare  Timon  ap.  Sext.  Em- 
piric. Pyrrh.  Hypotvp.  l.  224,  225. 
iSoypdrti*  M  6  Hcvo<pdyr)S  trapa  ras  rStv 


obBkv  lit<ratp4)VL<T*v,  ov&i  rrjs  <pv<T6<*s  '  aAAwv  tkvQp&iroov  irpoA^ijrcts,  tv  tlvai  rb 
roirrmv  (rov  tcara  rbv  \6yov  Ms  *ol  rod  icav,  ira)  rbv  6*bv  <rvfi<pvrj  rots  feoffor 
Kara  r^v  t\i\v)  ohfcripas  tottce  diyriv,  j  tlvai  Sh  <r<pcupo*iSrj  teal  a*a&ri  ira)  aprrdr 
AAA*  els  rbv  t\ov  obpavbv  airo0\fyas  rb  \  fiKryrov    ko\    \0y11c6v   (Aristot.   de   Xe- 


iv  tlvai  (ptffft  rbv  0t6v. 

Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium  Pncparat. 
Evangel,  i.  8.  UtvofAvris  8i  6  K0A0- 
<p<*vios  falay  fUv  riva  bXbv  xttroptvfjJvos 


noph.  c.   3.   p.  977,  Bek.).     *AMvar6v 
ifnffftv  (6  Utvofdnis)  tlvai,  tl  ri  forlr, 
ytvtffOai,  &c. 
One  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
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the  received  religious  creed  was  in  harmony  with  such  physical  or 
metaphysical  hypothesis ;  for  while  he  held  the  whole  of  nature  to 
be  God,  without  parts  or  change,  he  at  the  same  time  pronounced 
the  popular  gods  to  be  entities  of  subjective  fancy,  imagined  by 
men  after  their  own  model :  if  oxen  or  lions  were  to  become 
religious  (he  added),  they  would  in  like  manner  provide  for  them- 
selves gods  after  their  respective  shapes  and  characters.1  This 
The  Eieatic  hypothesis,  which  seemed  to  set  aside  altogether  the 
meSlife  aid  study  of  the  sensible  world  as  a  source  of  knowledge, 
ing  fr.Xlng"  was  expounded  briefly,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  obscurely 
-XKi9  and  rudely,  by  Xenophanes;  at  least  we  may  infer 
gr«lrhdi!i-lr  tuus  much  from  the  slighting  epithet  applied  to  him  by 
oiSian  Aristotle.2  But  his  successors,  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  in 
speculation,  ^e  succeeding  century,  expanded  it  considerably,  sup- 
ported it  with  extraordinary  acuteness  of  dialectics,  and  even 
superadded  a  second  part,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  sense — 
though  considered  only  as  appearances,  not  partaking  in  the 
reality  of  the  One  Ens — were  yet  explained  by  a  new  physical 
hypothesis ;  so  that  they  will  be  found  to  exercise  great  influence 
over  the  speculations  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  discover  in 
Xenophane3,  moreover,  a  vein  of  scepticism,  and  a  mournful 
despair  as  to  the  attainability  of  certain  knowledge,'  which  the 
nature  of  his  philosophy  was  well-calculated  to  suggest,  and  in 
which  the  sillograph  Timon  of  the  third  century  b.c,  who  seems 
to  have  spoken  of  Xenophanes  better  than  of  most  of  the  other 
philosophers,  powerfully  sympathised. 

The  cosmogony  of  Pherekydes  of  Syrus,  contemporary  of  Anax- 
imander  and  among  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras,  seems, 

ere  J  according  to  the  fragments  preserved,  a  combination  of 
the  old  legendary  fancies  with  Orphic  mysticism,4  and  probably 
exercised  little  influence  over  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  By  what  has  been  said  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and 
Xenophanes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sixth  century  b.c.  witnessed 
the  opening  of  several  of  those  roads  of  intellectual  speculation 
which  the  later  philosophers  pursued  farther,  or  at  least  from 
which  they  branched  off.     Before  the  year  500  b.c.  many  inte- 

all  the  arguments    ascribed  to   Xeno-  !  Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Mathematical  vii. 

•  A  •  il _1 I.     1 i.      _1 ±. A.1        —       <        At\        1     1  r\  J      T>  1  TT  1  •  Asv   . 


phanes  in  the  short  but  obscure  treatise 
last  quoted  really  belong  to  him. 

1  Clemens  Alexand.  Stromat.  v.  p. 
601,  vii.  p.  711. 

■  Aristot.  Metaphysic.  i.  5.  p.  986,  Bek. 
/wepdv  bypoucfocpos. 

*  Xenophanes,  Fr.  xiv.  ed.  Mullach ; 


49-1 10 ;  and  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.  i.  224; 
Plutarch  adv.  Coldten.  p.  1114:  com- 
pare Karsten  ad  Parrneniais  Fragment*, 
p.  146. 

4  See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Griech. 
Rom.  Philosophie,  ch.  xxii. 
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resting  questions  were  thus  brought  into  discussion,  which  Solon, 
who  died  about  558  B.C.,  had  never  heard  of— just  as  he  may 
probably  never  have  seen  the  map  of  Anaximander.  But  neither 
of  these  two  distinguished  men — Anaximander  or  Xenophanes — 
was  anything  more  than  a  speculative  inquirer.  The  third  emi- 
nent name  of  this  century,  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak — 
Pythagoras,  combined  in  his  character  disparate  elements  which 
require  rather  a  longer  development. 

Pythagoras  was  founder  of  a  brotherhood,  originally  brought 
together  by  a  religious  influence,  and  with  observances  approach- 
ing to  monastic  peculiarity — working  in  a  direction  at  once  reli- 
gious, political,  and  scientific,  and  exercising  for  some  time  a  real 
political  ascendency, — but  afterwards  banished  from  government 
and  state  affairs  into  a  sectarian  privacy  with  scientific  pursuits, 
not  without  however  still  producing  some  statesmen  individually 
distinguished.  Amidst  the  multitude  of  false  and  apocryphal 
statements  which  circulated  in  antiquity  respecting  this  celebrated 
man,  we  find  a  few  important  facts  reasonably  attested  and 
deserving  credence.  He  was  a  native  of  Samos,1  son  of  History  of 
an  opulent  merchant  named  Mnesarchus, — or,  according  Vy***®*™- 
to  some  of  his  later  and  more  fervent  admirers,  of  Apollo  :  born, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  or  580  B.c. 
On  the  many  marvels  recounted  respecting  his  youth  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell.  Among  them  may  be  numbered  his  wide- 
reaching  travels,  said  to  have  been  prolonged  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  to  visit  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phenicians,  the 
Chaldaeans,  the  Indians,  and  the  Gallic  Druids.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  really  visited  Egypt2 — perhaps  also  Phe- 
nicia  and  Babylon,  then  Chaldaean  and  independent.  At  the 
time  when  he  saw  Egypt,  between  560-540  b.c,  about  one  cen- 
tury earlier  than  Herodotus,  it  was  under  Amasis,  the  last  of  its 
own  kings,  with  its  peculiar  native  character  yet  unimpaired  by 

1  Herodot.  iv.  95.  The  place  of  bis  i  of  events  even  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
nativity  is  certain  from  Herodotus,  but  '  Ovid  follows  this  story  without  hesita- 
even  this  fact  was  differently  stated  by    tion  :    see   Metamorph.    xv.    60,    with 


other  authors,   who   called  him  a  Tyr 
rhenian  of  Lemnos  or  Imbros  (Porphyry, 


Burmann's  note. 

3  Cicero    de    Fin.    v.    29  ;     Diogen. 


Vit.  Pythag.  c.  1-10),  a  Syrian,  a  Phli-  \  Laert.    viii.    3 ;    £trabo,    xiv.   p.   638 ; 
asian,  Ac.  i  Alexander  Polyhistor  ap.  Cyril  1.  cont. 


Cicero  (De  Repub.  ii.  15:  compare 
Livy,  i.  18)  censure*  the  chronological 
blunder  of  those  who  made  Pythagoras 
the  preceptor  of  Numa ;  which  cer- 
tainly is  a  remarkable  illustration  how 
much  confusion  prevailed  among  lite- 


rary men  of  antiquity  about  the  dates    ix.  35. 


Julian,  iv.  p.  128,  ed.  Spanh.  For  the 
vast  reach  of  his  supposed  travels,  see 
Porphyry,    Vit.   Pythag.    11;    Jamblic. 

14,  SCqq. 

The  same  extensive  journeys  are  as- 
cribed to  Ddraokritus,   Diogen.  La£rt. 
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foreign  conquest,  and  only  slightly  modified  by  the  admission 
during  the  preceding  century  of  Grecian  mercenary  troops  and 
traders.  The  spectacle  of  Egyptian  habits,  the  conversation  of 
the  priests,  and  the  initiation  into  various  mysteries  or  secret  rites 
and  stories  not  accessible  to  the  general  public,  may  very  naturally 
have  impressed  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  and  given  him  that  turn 
for  mystic  observance,  asceticism,  and  peculiarity  of  diet  and 
clothing,  which  manifested  itself  from  the  same  cause  among 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  but  which  was  not  a  common  phe- 
nomenon in  the  primitive  Greek  religion.  Besides  visiting  Egypt, 
Pythagoras  is  also  said  to  have  profited  by  the  teaching  of  Thales, 
of  Anaximander,  and  of  Pherekydes  of  Syros :  *  amidst  the  towns 
of  Ionia  he  would  moreover  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  many  Greek  navigators  who  had  visited  foreign  countries, 
especially  Italy  and  Sicily.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  acted 
upon  and  impelled  by  this  combined  stimulus, — partly  towards  an 
imaginative  and  religious  vein  of  speculation,  with  a  life  of  mystic 
observance, — partly  towards  that  active  exercise,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  the  genius  of  an  Hellenic  community  so  naturally 
tended  to  suggest. 

Of  the  personal  doctrines  or  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  whom  we 
Hi*  character  must  distinguish  from  Philolaus  and  the  subsequent 
trines.  Pythagoreans,  we  have  little  certain  knowledge,  though 

doubtless  the  first  germ  of  their  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
&c.  must  have  proceeded  from  him.  But  that  he  believed  in  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  deceased  men 
into  other  men  as  well  as  into  animals,  we  know,  not  only  by  other 
evidence,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporary,  the  philo- 
sopher Xenophanes  of  Elea.  Pythagoras,  seeing  a  dog  beaten 
and  hearing  him  howl,  desired  the  striker  to  desist,  saying — "  It  is 
the  soul  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognised  by  his  voice." 
This— together  with  the  general  testimony  of  Herakleitus,  that 
Pythagoras  was  a  man  of  extensive  research  and  acquired  instruc- 
tion, but  artful  for  mischief  and  destitute  of  sound  judgement — is 
all  that  we  know  about  him  from  contemporaries.  Herodotus,  two 
generations  afterwards,  while  he  conceives  the  Pythagoreans  as  a 
peculiar  religious  order,  intimates  that  both  Orpheus  and  Pytha- 
goras had  derived  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  from  Egypt, 
but  had  pretended  to  it  as  their  own  without  acknowledgment8 


1  The  connexion  of  Pythagoras  with 
Pherekydes  is  noticed  by  Aristoxenus, 
ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  118,  viii.  2;  Cicero 
de  Divinat.  i.  13. 


2  Xenophands,  Fragm.  7,  ed.  Schneide- 
win;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  36:  compare 
AuIub  Gellius,  iv.  1 1  (we  must  remark 
that  this  or  a  like  doctrine  is  not  pecu- 
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Pythagoras  combines  the  character  of  a  sophist  (a  man  of  large 
observation,  and  clever,  ascendent,  inventive  mind — the  original 
sense  of  the  word  Sophist,  prior  to  the  polemics  of  the  Platonic 
school,  and  the  only  sense  known  to  Herodotus),1  with  that  of  an 
inspired  teacher,  prophet,  and  worker  of  miracles, — approaching  to 
and  sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  gods, — and  employing  all 
these  gifts  to  found  a  new  special  order  of  brethren  bound  together 
by  religious  rites  and  observances  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  his 
prominent  vocation,  analogous  to  that  of  Epimenides,  Orpheus,  or 
Melampus,  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  life  calculated 
to  raise  his  disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  favour  of  the  gods ;  the  Pythagorean  life,  like 
the  Orphic  life,2  being  intended  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
brotherhood — approached  only  by  probation  and  initiatory  cere- 
monies, which  were  adapted  to  select  enthusiasts  rather  than  to  an 
indiscriminate  crowd — and  exacting  entire  mental  devotion  to  the 
master.8     In  these  lofty  pretensions  the  Agrigentine  Empedokles 


liar  to  Pythagoreans,  but  believed  by 
the  poet  Pindar,  Olyrap.  ii.  68,  and 
Fragment,  Thren.  x.,  as  well  as  by  the 
philosopher  Pherekydds,  Porphyrius  de 
Antro  Nympharum,  c.  31). 

K<u  iroW  fiiv  orv^eAt^bfLeVov  oxvAcucof  irapi6vra 

Qaoiv  iwoucTtiptu,  *ai  ro£«  <£a<70ai  «ttoc — 
TLawrax,  firfii  pawtg'  fircii)  <f>iAov  aytpo?  e<m 

Consult  also  Sextus  Empiricus,  viii. 
28  S,  as  to  the  ttoivwvta  between  gods, 
men,  and  animals,  believed  both  by 
Pythagoras  and  Empedokles.  That 
Herodotus  (ii.  123)  alludes  to  Orpheus 
and  Pythagoras,  though  refraining  de- 
signedly from  mentioning  names,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt:  compare  ii. 
SI ;  also  Aristotle,  de  Anima,  i.  3,  23. 

The  testimony  of  Herakleitus  is  con- 
tained in  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  6,  ix. 
1 .  'HfxucAcTro?  yovv  6  <f>v<riKbs  novovovxl 
n4icpayt  ical  <fy/]cri'  TlvdaySprjs  Mvri<r&pxov 
l<rropir\v  Ijamio'ty  avBpunrwv  fid\i<rra  w<£y- 
rmv,  KaX  JjtAc^ctfici'os  rafoas  tAs  airy 
ypatpbs,  iwoi-ficraro  iavrov  aoQiriv,  ir  o- 
Kv/xaBlriv,  xanor  txy^V-  Again, 
TlokufiaBir)  v6ov  oh  ZiZ&aKW  'Halotov  yiip 
hv  I8f8a{c  *ai  Uv$ay6prjyt  aid  is  8i  TLtvo- 
Qdvtd  rt  koI  'Ekotcliov. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  conceives  Xenopbanea 
as  having  intended  in  the  passage  above- 
cited  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis "  with  deserved  ridicule  " 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  162). 
Religious  opinions  are  so  apt  to  appear 
ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
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them,  that  such  a  suspicion  is  not  un- 
natural ;  yet  I  think,  if  Xenophands 
had  been  so  disposed,  he  would  have 
found  more  ridiculous  examples  among 
the  many  which  this  doctrine  might 
suggest.  Indeed  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  present  the  metempsychosis  in 
a  more  touching  or  respectable  point  of 
view  than  that  which  the  lines  of  his 
poem  set  forth.  The  particular  animal 
selected  is  that  one  between  whom  and 
man  the  sympathy  is  most  marked  and 
reciprocal,  while  the  doctrine  is  made 
to  enforce  a  practical  lesson  against 
cruelty. 

1  Herodot.  i.  29,  ii.  49,  iv.  95.  *EA- 
\4)v<nv  ob  T9>  aer0tvt(rrdrip  <ro<t>t<rTrj  TlvBa- 
ySpy.  Hippokrates  distinguishes  the 
aroipitrr^js  from  the  irjrpbs,  though  both 
of  them  had  handled  the  subject  of 
medicine — the  special  from  the  general 
habits  of  investigation.  (Hippokrate's, 
Ilepl  apx*lys  Irrrpiicrjs,  c.  20.  vol.  i.  p. 
620,  Littre'.) 

8  See  Lobeck's  learned  and  valuable 
treatise,  Aglaophamus,  Orphica,  lib.  ii. 
pp.  247,  698,  900;  also  Plato,  Legg.  vi, 
782,  and  Euripid.  Hippol.  946. 

8  Plato's  conception  of  Pythagoras 
(Republ.  x.  p.  600)  depicts  him  as 
something  not  unlike  St.  Benedict,  or 
St.  Francis,  (or  St.  Elias,  as  some  Car- 
melites have  tried  to  make  out :  see 
Kuster  ad  Jamblich.  c.  3) — 'AX\a  8^, 
ci  ft))  Uriftoffia,  iMa  rifftv  riycfiwv  iraifclus 
atnbs  (a>v  \4yircu  "Ofxrjpos  ytvi<rBaix  of 
%kuvov  Jiydwvv   M   ovvovvla    <cal    roit 
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seems  to  have  greatly  copied  him,  though  with  some  varieties, 
about  half  a  century  afterwards.1  While  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the 
Krotoniates  identified  Pythagoras  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo, 
the  satirical  Timon  pronounced  him  to  have  been  "  a  juggler  of 
solemn  speech,  engaged  in  fishing  for  men."8  This  is  the  same 
character,  looked  at  from  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  believer 
and  the  unbeliever.  There  is  however  no  reason  for  regarding 
Pythagoras  as  an  impostor,  because  experience  seems  to  show,  that 
while  in  certain  ages  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  persuade  others 
that  he  is  inspired,  it  is  still  less  difficult  for  him  to  contract  the 
same  belief  himself. 

Looking  at  the  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as  conceived  by 
witnesses  in  and  nearest  to  his  own  age — Xenophanes, 
Herakleitus,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isokrates' — 
we  find  in  him  chiefly  the  religious  missionary  and 
schoolmaster,  with  little  of  the  politician.  His  efficiency 
in  the  latter  character,  originally  subordinate,  first  be- 
comes prominent  in  those  glowing  fancies  which  the  later 
Pythagoreans  communicated  to  Aristoxenus  and  Dikaearchus.  The 
primitive  Pythagoras  is  inspired  by  the  gods  to  reveal  a  new  mode 
of  life4 — the  Pythagorean  life — and  to  promise  divine  favour  to  a 


Pythagoras 
more  a  mis- 
sionary and 
schoolmaster 
than  a  poli- 
tician—his 
political  effi- 
ciency exag- 
E  rated  by 
ter  wit- 
nesses. 


{nrrcpois  b$6v  riva  fiiov  iraptllocrav  'Ojutj- 
piK-fiw  &<rirfp  Hv6ay6pas  ainSs  re  Sioupe- 
p6vro)S  4tr\  roitrtp  ijyairii0rjt  koI  ol  fortpov 
frt  koX  vvv  WvBayoptlov  rpoicbv  iirovofxti' 
£ovt(s  rod  f&lov  &ia<t><wfis  irp  Hokovgiv 
clvcu  iv  rots  6XXois. 

The  description  of  Melampus  given 
in  Ilerodot.  li.  49,  very  much  fills  up 
the  idea  of  Pythagoras,  as  derived  from 
ii.  81-123,  and  iv.  95.  Pythagoras,  as 
well  as  Melampus,  was  said  to  have 
pretended  to  divination  and  prophecy 
(Cicero,  Divinat.  i.  3,  4(5;  Porphyr.  Vit. 
Pyth.  c.  29:  compare  Krische,  De  So- 
cietate  a  Pythagora  in  urbe  Crotonia- 
tarum  condita  Commentatio,  ch.  y.  p. 
72.  Gottingen,  1831). 

1  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte 
der  Griechisch.  Horn.  Philosophic,  part  i. 
sect,  xlvii.  p.  191. 

2  JSlian,  V.  H.  ii.  26;  Jamblichus, 
Vit.  Pyth.  c.  31,  140;  Porphyry,  Vit. 
Pyth.  c.  20;  Diodorus,  Fragm.  lib.  x. 
vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Wess. : — Timon  ap.  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.  viii.  36;  and  Plutarch,  Numa, 
c.  8. 

Hv6ay6prjv  tc  yo^rrot  iiroieAii'oiV  eirl  WfaK 
6i}p#  in   av6panr*»v,  frtfiytiyopirp  6api<m/jv. 

•  Isokratte,  Busiris,  p.  402.  ed.  Au- 
ger.     Tlv6ay6pas   6    X&fiios,   tytKSfiivos 


cif  Myvrrov,  fcol  ixaOrtr^s  rS»v  Up4<av 
yev6fxfvos,  r4\v  re  $XKr\v  <pi\o<To<play 
irpwros  fls  robs  "EW-qvas  lioffiurc,  Kod  fa 
xfpl  reky  Bvtrlas  icaL  t&j  ayivrtias  4p 
rois  Upols  itri^aviffrtpoy  rStp  AAAwr 
{<nro68a<rc. 

Compare  Aristotel.  Magn.  Moralia,  L 
1,  about  Pythagoras  as  an  ethical 
teacher.  D£mokritust  born  about  460 
B.C.,  wrote  a  treatise  (now  lost)  re- 
specting Pythagoras,  whom  he  greatly 
admired:  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it 
would  seem  that  he  too  must  have  con- 
sidered Pythagoras  as  an  ethical  teacher 
(Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  38 ;  Mullach,  Demo- 
criti  Fragmenta,  lib.  ii.  p.  113;  Cicero 
de  Orator,  ill.  15). 

4  Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  64,  115, 
151,  199:  see  also  the  idea  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras,  of  divine  inspirations  com- 
ing on  men  (iirlwoia  waph  rov  8eu- 
fioviov).  Aristoxenus  apud  Stobaeum, 
Eclog.  Physic,  p.  206;  Diogen.  Laert. 
viii.  32. 

Meiners  renders  it  probable  that  the 
stories  respecting  the  miraculous  powers 
and  properties  of  Pythagoras  got  into 
circulation  either  during  his  lifetime, 
or  at  least  not  long  after  his  death  (Ge- 
schichte der  Wissenschaften,  B.  iii.  vol* 
i.  p.  504,  505). 
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select  and  docile  few  as  the  recompense  of  strict  ritual  obedience, 
of  austere  self-control,  and  of  laborious  training,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  To  speak  with  confidence  of  the  details  of  Ins  training, 
ethical  or  scientific,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgated,  is 
impossible ;  for  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  disciples  anterior 
to  Philolaus  (who  was  separated  from  him  by  about  one  inter- 
vening generation)  left  any  memorials  in  writing.1  Numbers  and 
lines,  studied  partly  in  their  own  mutual  relations,  partly  under 
various  symbolising  fancies,  presented  themselves  to  him  as  the 
primary  constituent  elements  of  the  universe,  and  as  a  sort  of 
magical  key  to  phaenomena,  physical  as  well  as  moral  Such 
mathematical  tendencies  in  his  teaching,  expanded  by  Pythago- 
reans his  successors,  and  coinciding  partly  also  (as  has  been  before 
stated)  with  the  studies  of  Anaximander  and  Thales,  acquired 
more  and  more  development,  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  profitable  manifestations  of  Grecian  intellect  Living 
as  Pythagoras  did  at  a  time  when  the  stock  of  experience  was 
scanty,  the  licence  of  hypothesis  unbounded,  and  the  process  of 
deduction  without  rule  or  verifying  test — he  was  thus  fortunate 
enough  to  strike  into  that  track  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  in 
which,  from  data  of  experience  few,  simple,  and  obvious,  an 
immense  field  of  deductive  and  verifiable  investigation  may  be 
travelled  over.  We  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  however,  that 
in  his  mind  this  track,  which  now  seems  so  straightforward  and 
well-defined,  was  clouded  by  strange  fancies  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  and  from  which  it  was  but  partially  cleared  by  his 
successors. 

Of  his  spiritual  training  much  is  said,  though  not  upon  very 
good  authority :  we  hear  of  his  memorial  discipline,  his  monastic 
self-scrutiny,  his  employment  of  music  to  soothe  disor-  hi*  ethics 
derly  passions,2  his  long  novitiate  of  silence,  his  know-  ^SiJj^ot 
ledge  of  physiognomy  which  enabled  him  to  detect  even  SSmiS^ 
without  trial  unworthy  subjects,  his  peculiar  diet,  and  his  <*  **•<"**■ 


1  Respecting  Philolaus,  see  the  valu- 
able collection  of  his  fragments,  and 
commentary  on  them,  by  Boeckh  (Phi- 
lolaus  des  Pythagoreera  Leben,  Berlin, 
1819).  That  Philolaus  was  the  first 
who  composed  a  work  on  Pythagorean 
■deuce,  and  thus  made  it  known  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  brotherhood — 
among  others  to  Plato — appears  well- 
established  (Boeckh,  Philolaus,  p.  22; 
Diogen.  Lacrt.  viii.  15-55;  Jamblichus, 
o.  119).     Simmias  and  Kebes,  feUow- 


disciples  of  Plato  under  Sokratds,  had 
held  intercourse  with  Philolaus  at 
Thebes  (Plato,  Phiedon,  p.  61),  per- 
haps about  420  B.C.  The  Pythagorean 
brotherhood  had  then  been  dispersed  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  the 
attachment  of  its  members  to  each 
other  seems  to  have  continued  long 
afterwards. 

>  Plutarch,  De  laid,  et  Osirid.  p.  384, 
ad  fin.  Quintilian.  Instit.  Oratt.  ix.  4. 
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rigid  care  for  sobriety  as  well  as  for  bodily  vigour.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  inculcated  abstinence  from  animal  food ;  a  feeling  so 
naturally  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  that 
we  may  well  believe  him  to  have  entertained  it,  as  Empedokles  also 
did  after  him.1  It  is  certain  that  there  were  peculiar  observances, 
and  probably  a  certain  measure  of  self-denial,  embodied  in  the 
Pythagorean  life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  members  of  the  order  cannot  have  been  all  subjected 
to  the  same  diet,  or  training,  or  studies ;  for  Milo  the  Krotoniate 
was  among  them,8  the  strongest  man  and  the  unparalleled  wrestler 
of  his  age — who  cannot  possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food 
and  ample  diet  (even  setting  aside  the  tales  about  his  voracious 
appetite),  and  is  not  likely  to  have  bent  his  attention  on  specu- 
lative study.  Probably  Pythagoras  did  not  enforce  the  same 
bodily  or  mental  discipline  on  all,  or  at  least  knew  when  to  grant 
dispensations.  The  order,  as  it  first  stood  under  him,  consisted  of 
men  different  both  in  temperament  and  aptitude,  but  bound  together 
by  common  religious  observances  and  hopes,  common  reverence 
for  the  master,  and  mutual  attachment  as  well  as  pride  in  each 
other's  success.  It  must  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  Pythago- 
reans of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  who  had  no  communion  with 
wrestlers,  and  comprised  only  ascetic,  studious  men,  generally 
recluse,  though  in  some  cases  rising  to  political  distinction.  The 
succession  of  these  Pythagoreans,  never  very  numerous,  seems  to 
have  continued  until  about  300  b.c,  and  then  nearly  died  out ; 
being  superseded  by  other  schemes  of  philosophy  more  suited  to 
cultivated  Greeks  of  the  age  after  Sokrates.  But  during  the  time 
of  Cicero,  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  orientalising  tendency — 
then  beginning  to  spread  over  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  and 
becoming  gradually  stronger  and  stronger — caused  the  Pythago- 

1  Empedokles,  ap.  Aristot.  Rhetoric.     (Diogen.  L.  viii.  77 ;  Sturz.  ad  Empe- 


i.  14,  2 ;  Sextus  Empiric,  ix.  127  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Do  Esu  Carnium,   p.   993,   996, 


dokl.  Frag.  p.  466.)    Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  affirmed  that  he  had  been  not 


997;    where  he   puts   Pythagoras    and  only  Euphorbus  in  the  Grecian  army 

Empedokles  together,  as  having  both  before  Troy,  but  also  a  tradesman,  a 

held   the   doctrine  of   the    metempsy-  courtezan,  &c,  and  various  other  human 

chosia,  and  both  prohibited  the  eating  characters,  before  his  actual  existence; 

of  animal  food.     Empedokles  supposed  '  he  did  not  however  extend  the   same 

that  plants   had  souls,  and    that    the  intercommunion    to     plants,     in    any 

souls    of   human    beings    passed   after  case. 

death  into  plants  as  well  as  into  ani-  The  abstinence  from  animal  food  was 

mals.     "  I  have  been  myself  heretofore  an  Orphic  precept  as  well  as  a  Pythago- 

(said  he)  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  rean  (Aristophan.  Ran.  1032). 

and  a  fish  of  the  sea."  3  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263 ;  Diogen.  L.  viii. 

iffii)  yap  wot*  iyit  ytv6firiv  Kovpfc  tc  n6prtf  rt,  *^* 
tiaftw?  t,  ou»p6f  re  koI  <£  aA&c  cpirvpof  tx^v* . 
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rean  philosophy  to  be  again  revived.  It  was  revived,  too,  with 
little  or  none  of  its  scientific  tendencies,  but  with  more  Decline  and 

a*  ..  ...  «.    .  ,    .  ,  ~  .    .  subsequent 

than  its  primitive  religious  and  imaginative  fanaticism  renovation  of 
— Apollonius  of  Tyana  constituting  himself  a  living  copy  goJeii  order. 
of  Pythagoras.  And  thus,  while  the  scientific  elements  developed 
by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  had  become  disjoined  from  all  pecu- 
liarity of  sect,  and  passed  into  the  general  studious  world — the 
original  vein  of  mystic  and  ascetic  fancy  belonging  to  the  master, 
without  any  of  that  practical  efficiency  of  body  and  mind  which 
had  marked  his  first  followers,  was  taken  up  anew  into  the  Pagan 
world,  along  with  the  disfigured  doctrines  of  Plato.  Neo-Pytha- 
gorism,  passing  gradually  into  Neo-Platonism,  outlasted  the  other 
more  positive  and  masculine  systems  of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Christianity.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
false  statements  concerning  Pythagoras  come  from  these  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  who  were  not  deterred  by  the  want  of  memorials 
from  illustrating,  with  ample  latitude  of  fancy,  the  ideal  character 
of  the  master. 

That  an  inquisitive  man  like  Pythagoras,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  hardly  any  books  to  study,  would  visit  foreign  countries,  and 
converse  with  all  the  Grecian  philosophical  inquirers  within  his 
reach,  is  a  matter  which  we  should  presume  even  if  no  one  attested 
it;  and  our  witnesses  carry  us  very  little  beyond  this  Pythagoras 
general  presumption.     What  doctrines  he  borrowed,  or  ^borrower, 
from  whom,  we  are  unable  to  discover.     But  in  fact  his  JSiuJ^d1" 
whole  life  and  proceedings  bear  the  stamp  of  an  original  JJES^iie 
mind  and  not  of  a  borrower— a  mind  impressed  both  g^^"1 
with  Hellenic  and  with  non-Hellenic  habits  and  religion,  Kroton- 
yet  capable  of  combining  the  two  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself; 
and  above  all,  endued  with  those  talents  for  religious  and  personal 
ascendency  over  others,  which  told  for  much  more  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  his  ideas.     We  ar.    informed  that  after  extensive  travels 
and  inquiries  he  returned  to  Saraos,  at  the  age  of  about  forty.     He 
then  found  his  native  island  under  the  despotism  of  Polykrates, 
which  rendered  it  an  unsuitable  place  either  for  free  sentiments  or 
for  marked  individuals.     Unable  to  attract  hearers,  or  found  any 
school   or   brotherhood,  in   his   native   island,  he   determined   to 
expatriate ;  and  we  may  presume  that  at  this  period  (about  535- 
530  b.c.)  the  recent  subjugation  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  not 
without  influence  on  his  determination.     The  trade  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italian  Greeks — and  even  the  intimacy  between 
Miletus  and  Knidus  on  the  one  side,  and  Sybaris  and  Tarentum 
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on  the  other — had  been  great  and  of  long  standing,  so  that  there 
was  more  than  one  motive  to  determine  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy ; 
in  which  direction  also  his  contemporary  Xenophanes,  the  founder 
of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  emigrated  seemingly  about 
the  same  time — from  Kolophon  to  Zankle,  Katana  and  Elea.1 

Kroton  and  Sybaris  were  at  this  time  in  their  fullest  prosperity 
»ate  of^  — among  the  first  and  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  Hel- 
ougarcbtcai  lenic  name.  To  the  former  of  the  two  Pythagoras 
—excellent  directed  his  course.  A  Council  of  One  Thousand  per- 
tmining  uid  sons,  taken  from  among  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
Siii!  the  principal  proprietors  at  its  first  foundation,  was  here 

invested  with  the  supreme  authority  :  in  what  manner  the  executive 
offices  were  filled,  we  have  no  information.  Besides  a  great  extent 
of  power,  and  a  numerous  population,  the  large  mass  of  whom  had 
no  share  in  the  political  franchise,  Kroton  stood  at  this  time  distin- 
guished for  two  things — the  general  excellence  of  the  bodily  habit 
of  the  citizens,  attested  in  part  by  the  number  of  conquerors  fur- 
nished to  the  Olympic  games — and  the  superiority  of  its  physicians 
or  surgeons.8  These  two  points  were  in  fact  greatly  connected 
with  each  other ;  for  the  therapentics  of  the  day  consisted  not  so 
much  of  active  remedies  as  of  careful  diet  and  regimen  ;  while  the 
trainer,  who  dictated  the  life  of  an  athlete  during  his  long  and 
fatiguing  preparation  for  an  Olympic  contest — and  the  professional 
superintendent  of  the  youths  who  frequented  the  public  gymnasia — 
followed  out  the  same  general  views  and  acted  upon  the  same  basis 
of  knowledge,  as  the  physician  who  prescribed  for  a  state  of  posi- 
tive bad  health.8     Of  medical  education  properly  so  called,  espe- 


1  Diogen.  Lacrt.  ix.  18. 

1  Herodot.  iii.  131;  Strabo,  vi.  p. 
261 ;  Menander  de  Encomiis,  p.  96,  ed. 
Heeren.  'Afhjvalovs  M  kyaXparoirotta 
re  ical  CorypcupiKTJ,  Ktd  Kporwtdras  M 
larpiKJj,  lUya  <f>povTJcrcu,  &c. 

The  Krotoniate  Alkm&on,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Pythagoras  (Aristotel. 
Metaph.  i.  5),  is  among  the  earliest 
names  mentioned  as  philosophizing  upon 
physical  and  medical  subjects.  See 
Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschicht.  der 
Philos.  sect,  lxzxiii.  p.  508,  and  Aristo- 
tel. De  Generat.  Animal,  iii.  2.  p.  752, 
Bekker. 

The  medical  art  in  Egypt,  at  the  time 
when  Pythagoras  visited  that  country, 
was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  excite 
the  attention  of  an  inquisitive  traveller 
— the  branches  of  it  minutely  subdi- 
vided and  strict  rules  laid  down  for 


practice    (Herodot.    ii.  84 ;    Aristotel. 
Politic,  iii.  10,  4). 

*  See  the  analogy  of  the  two  strik- 
ingly brought  out  in  the  treatise  of 
Hippokrates  Tlcp\  tLpx^VS  Irrrpuorjs,  c.  3, 
4,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  580-584,  ed.  Littr& 

En  yovv  ical  vvv  ol  rSkv  yvfAvcurlmv 
koI  duricriarlav  4wtfi€\6fi€yot  aicf  ti  irpoc- 
*levpi<TKov<ri,  Kcd  tV  abr4r\v  69bv  firW- 
ovres  b,  rt  tltwv  ical  irivtor  hrtKpccrfo**. 
re  abriw  fuL\urro^  *ral  i<rxvp6r*pos  cdnbs 
iwvrov  tar  an  (p.  580);  again,  p.  584: 
Tf  obv  (palvtrcu  irtpoiov  tiKworfltls  6 
KaXtvficvos  Irjrpbs  Ktd  6fi6\oyrnx4vo»s  xu" 
portx*1!**  bs  l£cvpc  r^v  A/x^i  robs  *d>- 
vovras  Mturav  ical  rpo^Vj  $  «euros  6  kr* 
tyxi*  roTai  -jraortv  &y$p&roitn  rpo^V,  f 
vvv  xp*6p*0**  ^  4k*Ivtis  rris  dyplifs  zeal 
Orjpia&fos  tvp£v  re  ical  irapaurKrviffas 
Sicdrrjs:  compare  another  passage  not 
less  illustrative  in  the  treatise  of  Hip- 
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cially  of  anatomy,  there  was  then  little  or  nothing.  The  physician 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  observation  of  men  sick  as  well  as 
healthy,  and  from  a  careful  notice  of  the  way  in  which  the  human 
body  was  acted  upon  by  surrounding  agents  and  circumstances : 
and  this  same  knowledge  was  not  less  necessary  for  the  trainer ;  so 
that  the  same  place  which  contained  the  best  men  in  the  latter 
class  was  also  likely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  former.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  such  celebrity  of  Kroton  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  which  determined  Pythagoras  to  go  thither.  For  among 
the  precepts  ascribed  to  him,  precise  rules  as  to  diet  and  bodily 
regulation  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  medical  or  surgical 
celebrity  of  Demokedes  (son-in-law  of  the  Pythagorean  Milo),  to 


pokrates  Ilepi  tiialrris  6£4a»vt  c.  3,  vol.  ii. 
p.  245,  ed.  Littre*. 

Following  the  same  general  idea,  that 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  physician 
is  a  farTher  development  and  variety  of 
that  of  the  gymnastic  trainer,  I  tran- 
scribe some  observations  from  the  ex- 
cellent Remarques  Retrospectives  of 
M.  Littrl,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Hippokrates 
(p.  662). 

After  having  observed  (p.  659)  that 
physiology  may  be  considered  as  di- 
vided into  two  parts — one  relating  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  functions;  the 
other,  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
human  body  by  the  different  influences 
which  act  upon  it  and  the  media  by 
which  it  is  surrounded;  and  after  hav- 
ing observed  that  on  the  first  of  these 
two  branches,  the  ancients  could  never 
make  progress,  from  their  ignorance  of 
anatomy — he  goes  on  to  state,  that  re- 
8pecting  the  second  branch  they  acquired 
a  large  amount  of  knowledge : — 

' '  Sur  la  physiologie  des  influences 
extcYieures,  la  Grfece  du  temps  d'Hip- 
pocrate  et  apres  lui  fut  le  thdatre 
d'exp^riences  en  grand  les  plus  im- 
portantes  et  les  plus  instructives.  Toute 
la  population  (la  population  libre,  s* en- 
tend)  6toit  soumise  a  un  systeme  re'- 
gulier  d'&lucation  physique  (N.B.  this 
is  a  little  too  strongly  stated):  dans 
quelques  cites,  a  Lac6de'mone  par  ex- 
emple,  les  femmes  n'en  ctoiont  pas 
exemptees.  Ce  systeme  se  composoit 
d'exercices  et  d'une  alimentation,  que 
combinerent  rempirisme  d'abord,  puis 
une  thdorie  plus  savante :  il  concernoit 
(comme  dit  Hippocrate  lui-mSme,  en 
ne  pariant,  il  est  vrai,  que  de  la  partie 
alimentaire),  il  concernoit  et  les  ma- 
lades  pour  leur  retablisaement,   et  les 


gens  bien  portans  pour  la  conservation 
de  leur  sante',  et  les  personnes  livreea 
aux  exercices  gymnastiques  pour  l'ao- 
croissement  de  leurs  forces.  On  savoit 
au  juste  ce  qu'il  falloit  pour  conserver 
seulement  le  corps  en  bon  e'tat  ou  pour 
traiter  un  malade  —  pour  former  un 
militaire  ou  pour  faire  un  athlete— et 
en  particulier,  un  lutteur,  un  coureur, 
un  sauteur,  un  pugiliste.  Une  classe 
d'hommes,  les  maitres  des  gymnases, 
e'toiont  exclusivement  adonnea  a  la  cul- 
ture de  cet  art,  auquel  les  medecins 
participoient  dans  les  limites  de  leur 
profession ;  et  Hippocrate,  qui  dans  les 
Aphorismes,  invoque  l'exemple  des 
athletes,  nous  parle  dans  le  Traits  des 
Articulations  des  personnes  maigres, 
qui  n'ayant  pas  e*te"  amaigris  par  un 
procdde  reguher  de  Tart,  ont  les  chairs 
muqueuses.  Les  anciens  medecins  sa- 
voient,  comme  on  le  voit,  procurer 
l'amaigrissement  conforme'ment  a  l'art, 
et^reconnoitre  a  ses  effets  un  amaigrisse- 
ment  irregulier  :  toutes  choses  aux- 
quel  les  nos  medecins  sont  etrangers,  et 
dont  on  ne  retrouve  l'analogue  que 
parmi  les  entraineurs  Anglo  la.  Au  reate 
cet  ensemble  de  connoissances  empi- 
riques  et  thc'oriques  doit  Gtre  mis  au 
rang  des  pertes  facheuses  qui  ont  accom- 
pagne  la  Tongue  et  turbulente  transition 
du  monde  ancien  au  monde  moderne. 
Les  admirables  institutions  destinies 
dans  1' antiquity  a  developper  et  affermir 
le  corps,  ont  disparu :  1  hygiene  pub- 
lique  est  destitute  a  cet  egard  de  toute 
direction  scientifique  et  general e,  et 
demeure  abandonnee  completement  au 
hasard." 

See  also  the  remarks  of  Plato  re- 
specting HerodikuB,  De  Republics,  iii. 
p.  406 ;  Aristotel.  Politic,  hi.  11,  6.  iv* 
1,  1.  viii.  4,  1. 
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whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter,  is  contempora- 
neous with  the  presence  of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton ;  and  the  medical 
men  of  Magna  Graecia  maintained  themselves  in  credit,  as  rivals  of 
the  schools  of  the  Asklepiads  at  Kos  and  Knidus,  throughout  all 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

The  biographers  of  Pythagoras  tell  us  that  his  arrival  there,  his 
Rapid  and  preaching,  and  his  conduct,  produced  an  effect  almost 
Tff^iiid  electric  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  an  extensive 
p^*uSdTy  reform  public  as  well  as  private.  Political  discontent 
ttoniof°p£"  was  rePressed,  incontinence  disappeared,  luxury  became 
thagoras.  discredited,  and  the  women  hastened  to  exchange  their 
golden  ornaments  for  the  simplest  attire.  No  less  than  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  converted  at  his  first  preaching.  So  effective 
were  his  discourses  to  the  youth,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  One 
Thousand  invited  him  into  their  assembly,  solicited  his  advice,  and 
even  offered  to  constitute  him  their  Prytanis  or  president,  while  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  females.1  His  influence  was  not  confined  to  Kroton. 
Other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily — Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Rhegium, 
Katana,  Himera,  &c,  all  felt  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations,  which 
extricated  some  of  them  even  from  slavery.  Such  are  the  tales  of 
which  the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  are  full : 2  and  we  see  that 
even  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  about  the  year  300  b.c. — Aris- 
toxenus,  Dikaearchus,  Herakleides  of  Pontus,  &c. — are  hardly  less 
charged  with  them  than  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  of  three  or  four 
centuries  later.  They  doubtless  heard  these  tales  from  their  con- 
temporary Pythagoreans,8  the  last  members  of  a  declining  sect, 


1  Valerius  Maxim,  viii.  15,  xv.  1 ; 
Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  45;  Timsift, 
Fragm.  78,  ed.  Didot. 

*  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  21-54 ; 
Jamblich.  33-35,  166. 


piling  sect,  and  probably  among  the 
least  eminent  for  intellect,  since  the 
philosophers  of  the  Sokratic  vein  in 
its  various  branches  carried  off  the 
acute  and  aspiring  young  men  of  that 


3  The  compilations  of  Porphyry  and  !  time. 
Jamblichus  on  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  Meiners,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Wis- 
copied  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  senschaften  (vol.  i.  b.  iii.  p.  191  seq.\ 
will  doubtless  contain  some  truth  amidst  has  given  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
their  confused  heap  of  statements,  many  various  authors  from  whom  the  two 
incredible,  and  nearly  all  unauthenti-  biographers  have  borrowed,  and  a  com- 
cated.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  single  parative  estimate  of  their  trustworthi- 
out  what  these  portions  of  truth  really  i  ness.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  his- 
are.  Even  Aristoxenus  and  Dikaearchus,  j  torical  criticism,  though  the  author 
the  best  authors  from  whom  these  exaggerates  both  the  merits  and  the 
biographers  quote,  lived  near  two  cen-  ,  influence  of  the  first  Pythagoreans  : 
turies  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  Kiessling  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  Jamblichus  has  given  some  extracts 
early  memorials  to  consult,  nor  any  from  it,  but  by  no  means  enough  to 
better  informants  than  the  confempo-  dispense  with  the  perusal  of  the  ori- 
rary  Pythagoreans — the  last  of  an  ex-  ;  ginal.    I  think  Meiners  allows  too  much 
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among  whom  the  attributes  of  the  primitive  founder  passed  for 
godlike,  but  who  had  no  memorials,  no  historical  judgement,  and 
no  means  of  forming  a  true  conception  of  Kroton  as  it  stood  in  530 
B.C.1  To  trace  these  tales  to  a  true  foundation  is  impossible. 
But  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  success  of  Pythagoras,  as 
a  person  favoured  by  the  gods  and  patentee  of  divine  secrets,  was 
very  great — that  he  procured  to  himself  both  the  reverence  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  peculiar  attachment  and  obedience  of  many 
devoted  adherents,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
classes — that  a  select  body  of  these  adherents,  three  hundred 
in  number,  bound  themselves  by  a  sort  of  vow  both  to  Pythagoras 
and  to  each  other,  adopting  a  peculiar  diet,  ritual,  and  observances, 
as  a  token  of  union — though  without  anything  like  community  of 
property,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  them.  Such  a  band  He  fonng 
of  men,  standing  high   in  the  city  for  wealth  and  sta-  vo^erM 

o         o  ...  .  club  or  io- 

tion,  and  bound  together  by  this  intimate  tie,  came  by  ciety,  con. 
almost  unconscious  tendency  to  mingle  political  ambition  three  hun- 
with  religious  and  scientific  pursuits.    Political  clubs  with  taken  from 

,  t  r  A-L  tne  wealthy 

sworn  members,  under   one    torm  or   another,  were   a  ciawesat 
constant  phenomenon  in  the  Grecian  cities.8     Now  the 


credit,  on  tho  whole,  to  Aristoxenus 
(see  p.  214)  and  makes  too  little  deduc- 
tion for  the  various  stories  difficult  to  be 
believed,  of  which  Aristoxenus  is  given 
as  the  source :  of  course  the  latter  could 
not  furnish  better  matter  than  he  heard 
from  his  own  witnesses.  Where  the 
judgement  of  Meiners  is  more  severe,  it  is 
also  better  borne  out,  especially  respect- 
ing Porphyry  himself,  aud  his  scholar 
Jamblichus.  These  later  Pythagorean 
philosophers  seem  to  have  set  up  as  a 
formal  canon  of  credibility,  that  which 
many  religious  men  of  antiquity  acted 
upon  from  a  mere  unconscious  senti- 
ment aud  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 
goda — That  it  was  not  fijht  to  disbelieve 
any  story  recounted  respecting  the  godf, 
and  wherein  the  divine  agency  was 
introduced :  no  one  could  tell  but  what 
it  might  be  ti-ue:  to  deny  its  truth  was 
to  set  bounds  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence. Accordingly  they  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  what  was  recounted 
about  Aristacus,  Abaris,  aud  other  emi- 
nent subjects  of  mythes  (Jamblichus, 
Vit.  Pyth.  c.  138-148)— ko!  tovt6  7« 
wdfrrc j  ol  UvBaySptioi  Hfiws  txov<Ti  wt<r" 
TfvriK&s,  otov  wtpl  'Apitrraiov  Kcd  *Aj8<£- 
piZos  rh.  fiv0o\oyo6fitwa  Kcd  ttaa  &\\a 
roiavra  \4ytreu  ....  twk  toiovtwv  8i 
t»v   Sojcot/PTwy   fAvdtKwv  dwofiytifioytvov- 


triv,  &>s  ovikv  itr nrrovvr t s  Sri 
hv  fls  rb  Btlov  iv  dyrjr  ai.  Also 
not  less  formally  laid  down  in  Jambli- 
chus, Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  as 
the  fourth  Symbolum,  p.  324,  ed.  Kiess- 
ling.  Ufpl  Bfwv  tiri&iv  Bavfiaxrrbv  dirt- 
<rr«7,  ftrjSi  ir«pl  dtitav  Zoyfidrwv,  Rea- 
soning from  their  principles,  this  was  a 
consistent  corollary  to  lay  down;  but 
it  helps  us  to  estimate  their  value  as 
selectors  and  discriminators  of  accounts 
respecting  Pythagoras.  The  extrava- 
gant compliments  paid  by  tho  Emperor 
Julian  in  his  letters  to  Jamblichus  will 
not  suffice  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  latter  as  a  critic  and  witness:  see 
the  Epistolao  34,  40,  41,  in  Heyler's  edit, 
of  Julian's  letters. 

1  Aulus  Gell.  N.A.  iv.  It.  Apollo- 
nius  (ap.  Jamblich.  c.  262)  alludes  to 
ret  inrofirfifiara  rww  KpoTuviarwv :  what 
the  date  of  these  may  be,  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believo 
them  anterior  to  Aristoxenus. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  54.  rks  £vwvfio<rtast 
abrtp  4rvyxavov  *p6rtpov  oZtrcu  iv  ry 
w6\(i  4*1  HIkous  jcoI  &f>xa'y>  airckrar 
4ic<\6u>r}  &c. 

On  this  important  passage,  in  which 
Thucyd  ides  notes  the  political  clubs  of 
Athens  as  sworn  societies,  numerous, 
notorious,  and  efficient— I  shall  apeak 
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Pythagorean  order  at  its  first  formation  was  the  most  efficient 
of  all  clubs ;  since  it  presented  an  intimacy  of  attachment  among 
its  members,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  haughty  exclusiveness  against 
the  public  without,  such  as  no  other  fraternity  could  parallel,1  The 
devoted  attachment  of  Pythagoreans  towards  each  other  is  not 
less  emphatically  set  forth  than  their  contempt  for  every  one  else : 
in  fact  these  two  attributes  of  the  order  seem  the  best  ascertained 
as  well  as  the  most  permanent  of  all.  Moreover,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  peculiar  observances  of  the  order  passed  for  exemplary 
virtues  in  the  eyes  of  its  members,  and  exalted  ambition  into  a 
duty,  by  making  them  sincerely  believe  that  they  were  the  only 
persons  fit  to  govern.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  to  learn 
that  the  Pythagoreans  gradually  drew  to  themselves  great  ascend- 
ency in  the  government  of  Kroton.  And  as  similar  clubs,  not  less 
influential,  were  formed  at  Metapontum  and  other  places,  so  the 
Pythagorean  order  spread  its  net  and  dictated  the  course  of  affairs 
over  a  large  portion  of  Magna  Graecia.  Such  ascendency  of  the 
Pythagoreans  must  have  procured  for  the  master  himself  some  real, 
and  still  more  supposed,  influence  over  the  march  of  government  at 
Kroton  and  elsewhere,  of  a  nature  not  then  possessed  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries  throughout  Greece.2  Yet  his  influence  was  pro- 
bably exercised  in  the  background,  through  the  medium  of  the 
brotherhood  who  reverenced  him :  for  it  is  hardly  conformable 
to  Greek  manners  that  a  stranger  of  his  character  should  guide 
personally  and  avowedly  the  political  affairs  of  any  Grecian  city. 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  came  originally  to 
Political  Kroton  with  the  express  design  of  creating  for  himself 
l^thtgwiuf  an  ascendent  political  position — still  less  that  he  came 
du^rSrait"  f°r  ^le  Purpose  of  realizing  a  great  preconceived  political 
tiuon  Toll*  *dca,  an(*  transforming  Kroton  into  a  model- city  of  pure 
orier.  Dorism,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  eminent  modern 

authors.     Such   schemes  might  indeed   be   ascribed  to   him   by 

tested:  Aristoxenus  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  younger  Dionysius  the  despot, 
whose  sentence  had  elicited  such  mani- 
festation of  friendship  (Porphyry,  Vit. 
Pyth.  c.  59-62 ;  Cicero,  De  Officii*,  iii. 
10;  and  Davis  ad  Cicero.  Tusc.  Disp. 
v.  22). 

3  Plutarch,  Philosophand.  cum  Prin- 
cipib.  c.  i.  p.  777.  av  8'  apxovros  avtpbs 
Kal  iroKniKov  Kal  wpatcriKod  KaOdifarcu  (6 
<pi\6<ro<pos)  Kal  rovroy  avaw\'fi<rp  KaXotca- 
yaOlas,  iroWovs  8i'  Ivds  cu<p4\rj<T(vy  &s 
Tlv0ay6pas  rots  TrpuTcvovtrt  r&v  'ItoAic*- 
r&y  ovyycv6fievos. 


farther  in  a  future  stage  of  the  history. 
Dr.  Arnold  has  a  good  note  on  the  pas- 
sage. 

*  Justin,  xx.  4.  "Sed  trecenti  ex 
juvenibus  cum  sodalitii  juris  sacramento 
quodam  nexi,  separatam  a  ceteris  civibus 
vitam  exercerent,  quasi  ccetum  clandes- 
tine conjurationis  haberent,  civ  i  tat  em 
in  se  converterunt." 

Compare  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  3;  Apol- 
lonius  ap.  Jamblich.  c.  254  ;  Porphyry, 
Vit.  Pyth.  c.  33. 

The  story  of  the  devoted  attachments 
of  the  two  Pythagoreans  Damon  and 
Phintias  appears  to  be  very  well  at- 
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Pythagoreans  of  the  Platonic  age,  when  large  ideas  of  political 
amelioration  were  rife  in  the  minds  of  speculative  men — by  men 
disposed   to  forego   the  authorship  of  their  own   opinions,  and 
preferring  to  accredit  them  as  traditions  handed  down  from  a 
founder  who  had  left  no  memorials.     But  it  requires  better  evi- 
dence than  theirs  to  make  us  believe  that  any  real  Greek  born  in 
580  b.c.  actually  conceived  such  plans.     We  cannot  construe  the 
scheme  of  Pythagoras  as  going  farther  than  the  formation  of  a 
private,  select,  order  of  brethren,  embracing  his  religious  fancies, 
ethical  tone,  and  germs  of  scientific  idea — and  manifesting  adhesion 
by  those  observances  which  Herodotus  and  Plato  call  the  Pythago- 
rean  orgies  and  mode  of  life.     And  his  private  order  became 
politically  powerful,  because  he  was  skilful  or  fortunate  enough 
to  enlist  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy  Krotoniates,  possessing 
individual  influence  which  they  strengthened  immensely  by  thus 
regimenting  themselves   in  intimate   union.      The   Pythagorean 
orgies  or  religious  ceremonies  were  not  inconsistent  with  public 
activity,  bodily  as  well  as  mental.     Probably  the  rich  men  of  the 
order  may  have  been  rendered  even  more  active,  by  being  fortified 
against  the  temptations  of  a  life  of  indulgence.     The  character  of 
the  order  as  it  first  stood,  different  from  that  to  which  it  was  after- 
wards reduced,  was  indeed  religious  and  exclusive,  but  also  active 
and  domineering ;  not  despising  any  of  those  bodily  accomplishments 
which  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Grecian  citizen,  and  which  so 
particularly  harmonised  with  the  pre-existing  tendencies  of  Kroton.1 


1  I  transcribe  here  the  summary  given 
by  Krische,  at  the  close  of  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Pythagorean  order,  p.  101. 
"  Societatis  scopus  fuit  mere  poiiticus, 
ut  lapsam  optimatium  potestatem  non 
modo  in  pristinum  restitueret,  sed  fir- 
inaret  amplificaretque :  cum  summo  hoc 
scopo  duo  conjuncti  fuemnt ;  moralis 
alter,  alter  ad  litems  spectans.  Disci- 
pulos  suos  bonos  probosque  homines 
redder©  Toluit  Pythagoras,  et  ut  civi- 
tatem  moderantes  potentate  sua  non 
abuterentur  ad  plebem  opprimendam; 
et  ut  plebs,  intelligens  suis  commodis 
consuli,  conditione  sua  contenta  esset. 
Quoniam  vero  bonum  sapiensque  mode- 
ramen  nisi  a  prudente  literisque  exculto 
viro  exspectari  (non)  licet,  philosophic 
studium  neceasarium  duxit  SamiuB  iis, 
qui  ad  civitatis  clavum  tenendum  se 
accingerent." 

This  is  the  general  view  (coinciding 
substantially  with  that  of  0.  Miiller — 
Dorians,  iii.  9,  16)  given  by  an  author 


who  has  gone  through  the  evidences 
with  care  and  learning.  It  differs  on 
some  important  points  from  the  idea 
which  I  conceive  of  the  primitive  mastor 
and  his  contemporary  brethren.  It 
leaves  out  the  religious  ascendency, 
which  I  imagine  to  have  stood  first 
among  the  means  as  well  as  among  the 
premeditated  purposes  of  Pythagoras, 
while  it  sets  forth  a  reformatory  poli- 
tical scheme  as  directly  contemplated 
by  him,  of  which  there  is  no  proof. 
Though  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
early  Pythagoreans  is  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  their  early  history,  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  mani- 
festation of  any  peculiar  or  settled 
political  idea — it  is  rather  a  result  of 
their  position  and  means  of  union. 
Hitter  observes  (in  my  opinion  more 
justly),  "  We  must  not  believe  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  order 
were  of  a  simply  political  character: 
the  most  probable  accounts  warrant  ui 
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Niebuhr  and  O.  Miiller  have  even  supposed  that  the  select  Three 
Hundred  Pythagoreans  constituted  a  sort  of  smaller  senate  at  that 
city 1 — an  hypothesis  no  way  probable ;  we  may  rather  conceive 
them  as  a  powerful  private  club,  exercising  ascendency  in  the 
interior  of  the  senate,  and  governing  through  the  medium  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  Nor  can  we  receive  without  great  allow- 
ance the  assertion  of  Varro,2  who,  assimilating  Pythagoras  to  Plato, 
tells  us  that  he  confined  his  instructions  on  matters  of  government 
to  chosen  disciples,  who  had  gone  through  a  complete  training,  and 
had  reached  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  political  Pythagoreans  were  those  who  were 
most  qualified  for  action,  and  least  for  speculation ;  and  that  the 
general  of  the  orcler  possessed  that  skill  in  turning  to  account  the 
aptitudes  of  individuals,  which  two  centuries  ago  was  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  Jesuits ;  to  whom,  in  various  ways,  the  Pythagoreans 
bear  considerable  resemblance.  All  that  we  can  be  said  to  know 
about  their  political  principles  is,  that  they  were  exclusive  and 
aristocratical,  adverse  to  the  control  and  interference  of  the  people ; 
a  circumstance  no  way  disadvantageous  to  them,  since  they  coin- 
cided in  this  respect  with  the  existing  government  of  the  city- 
had  not  their  own  conduct  brought  additional  odium  on  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  raised  up  an  aggravated  democratical  opposition 
carried  to  the  most  deplorable  lengths  of  violence. 

All  the  information  which  we  possess,  apocryphal  as  it  is, 
respecting  this  memorable  club  is  derived  from  its  warm  admirers. 
Yet   even   their  statements  are  enough   to  explain  how  it  came 


in  considering  that  its  central  point  was 
a  myatic  religious  teaching  "  (Geschicht. 
der  Philosophic,  b.  iv.  ch.  i.  vol.  i.  p. 
305-308):  compare  Hoeck.  Kreta,  vol. 
iii.  p.  223. 

Krische    (p.   32)   as  well   as  Boeckh 
(Philolaus,    p.   39-42)    and   O.   Miiller 


ment  embodied  with  it.  The  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  and  the  Eleatio 
philosophy,  were  both  equally  opposed 
to  the  Ionic ;  yet  neither  of  them  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  Dorian 
tendencies.  Neither  Elea  nor  Kroton 
were  Doric  cities;  moreover  Xenophands 


assimilate  the  Pythagorean  life  to  the  |  as  well  as  Pythagoras  were  both  Ionians. 
Dorian  or  Spartan  habits,  and  call  the  ,  The  general  assertions  respecting  Ionic 
Pythagorean  philosophy  the  expression  '  mobility  and  inconstancy,  contrasted 
of  Grecian  Dorism,  as  opposed  to  the  i  with  Doric  constancy  and  steadiness, 
Ionians  and  the  Ionic  philosophy.  I  will  not  be  found  borne  out  by  a  study 
confess  that  I  perceive  no  analogy  be-  '  of  facts.  The  Dorism  of  Pythagoras  ap- 
tween  the  two,  either  in  action  or  pears  to  me  a  complete  fancy.  0.  Miiller 
speculation.  The  Spartans  stand  com-  |  even  turns  Kroton  into  a  Dorian  city, 
pletely  distinct  from  other  Dorians ;  ;  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
and  even  the  Spartan  habits  of  life,  *  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  i.  p.  165, 
though  they  present  some  points  of  2nd  edit. ;  0.  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Dorians, 
resemblance  with  the  bodily  training  of  :  iii.  9,  16:  Krische  is  opposed  to  this 
the   Pythagoreans,    exhibit    still    more    idea,  sect.  v.  p.  H4. 


important  points  of  difference,  in  re- 
spect to  religious  peculiarity  and  mys- 
ticism, as  well  as  to  the  scientific  ele- 


2  Varro  ap.  Augustin.  de  Ordine,  ii. 
30;  Krische,  p.  77. 
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to  provoke  deadly  and  extensive  enmity.  A  stranger  coming 
to  teach  new  religious  dogmas  and  observances,  with  q^^ 
a  tincture  of  science  and  some  new  ethical  ideas  and  ^erob^r^ 
phrases,  though  he  would  obtain  some  zealous  votaries,  pj£^l£ui 
would  also  bring  upon  himself  a  certain  measure  of  anti-  ordcr* 
pathy.  Extreme  strictness  of  observances,  combined  with  the  art 
of  touching  skilfully  the  springs  of  religious  terror  in  others,  would 
indeed  do  much  both  to  fortify  and  to  exalt  him.  But  when  it  was 
discovered  that  science,  philosophy,  and  even  the  mystic  revelations 
of  religion,  whatever  they  were,  remained  confined  to  the  private 
talk  and  practice  of  the  disciples,  and  were  thus  thrown  into  the 
background,  while  all  that  was  seen  and  felt  without  was  the 
political  predominance  of  an  ambitious  fraternity — we  need  not 
wonder  that  Pythagorism  in  all  its  parts  became  odious  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  Moreover  we  find  the  order  repre- 
sented not  merely  as  constituting  a  devoted  and  exclusive  political 
party,  but  also  as  manifesting  an  ostentatious  self-conceit  through- 
out their  personal  demeanour l — refusing  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
all  except  the  brethren,  and  disgusting  especially  their  own  familiar 
friends  and  kinsmen.  So  far  as  we  know  Grecian  philosophy,  this 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  it  was  distinctly  abused  for  political 
and  party  objects.  The  early  days  of  the  Pythagorean  order 
stand  distinguished  for  such  perversion,  which,  fortunately  for  the 
progress  of  philosophy,  never  presented  itself  afterwards  in  Greece.8 
Even  at  Athens,  however,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  Sokrates, 
though  standing  really  aloof  from  all  party  intrigue,  incurred  much 
of  his  unpopularity  from  supposed  political  conjunction  with  Kritias 
and  Alkibiades,3  to  which  indeed  the  orator  ^Eschines  distinctly 


1  Apollonius  ap.  Jamblichum,  V.  P. 
c.  254,  255,  256,  257.  rrytrfvts  5* 
iytyovro  rrjs  hiaQopas  oi  reus  (rtryytvtlaus 
teal  tcuV  01  it€  i6rr\  <riv  iyyvrara  ko- 
6*<ttt)k6t*s  rS»v  TlvOayoptlwv .  Ktriov  8* 
fa,  5ti  ra,  fxkv  iroWa,  avrovs  4\{nr*i  roav 
vpaTTOfitvwv,  &c. :  compare  also  the 
lines  descriptive  of  Pythagoras,  c.  259. 
Tovs  fit*  iralpoui  $y*v  foous  ficucdpfcci 
0«o?<n.  Tobs  5'  AAAouj  ^ytiT*  oth*  4v 
\6ycpy  o(h*  iv  kpiBfiqi. 

That  this  Apollonius,  cited  both  by 
Jamblichus  and  by  Porphyry,  is  Apol- 
lonius of  Tyana,  has  been  rendered 
probable  by  Meinere  (Gesch.  der  Wis- 
sensch.  v.  i.  p.  239-245)  :  compare 
Welcker,  Prolegomena  ad  Theognid.  p. 
xlv.  xlvi. 

When  we  read  the  life  of  Apollonius 


by  Philostratus,  we  see  that  the  former 
was  himself  extremely  communicative  : 
he  might  be  the  rather  disposed  there- 
fore to  think  that  the  seclusion  and 
reserve  of  Pythagoras  was  a  defect,  and 
to  ascribe  to  it  much  of  the  mischief 
which  afterwards  overtook  the  order. 

2  Schleiermacher  observes  that  "Phi- 
losophy among  the  Pythagoreans  was 
connected  with  political  objects,  and 
their  school  with  a  practical  brotherly 
partnership,  such  as  was  never  on  any 
other  occasion  seen  in  Greece"  (Intro- 
duction to  his  Translation  of  Plato,  p. 
12).  See  also  Theopompus,  Fr.  68,  ed. 
Didot,  apud  Athenteum,  v.  p.  213,  and 
Euripides,  Mddea,  294. 

3  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  12 ;  iEs- 
chines,  coat.  Timarch.  o.  34.    fyiftf ,  4 
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ascribes  his  condemnation,  speaking  about  sixty  years  after  the 
event.  Had  Sokrates  been  known  as  the  founder  of  a  band 
holding  together  intimately  for  ambitious  purposes,  the  result 
would  have  been  eminently  pernicious  to  philosophy,  and  probably 
much  sooner  pernicious  to  himself. 

It  was  this  cause  which  brought  about  the  complete  and  violent 
destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  order.  Their  ascendency  had 
provoked  such  wide-spread  discontent,  that  their  enemies  became 
emboldened  to  employ  extreme  force  against  them.  Kylon  and 
Ninon — the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  sought  admittance  into 
the  order,  but  to  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  bad  charac- 
ter—took the  lead  in  pronounced  opposition  to  the  Pythagoreans ; 
whose  unpopularity  extended  itself  farther  to  the  Senate  of  One 
Thousand,  through  the  medium  of  which  their  ascendency  had  been 
exercised.  Propositions  were  made  for  rendering  the  government 
more  deinocratical,  and  for  constituting  a  new  senate,  taken  by  lot 
from  all  the  people,  before  which  the  magistrates  should  go 
through  their  trial  of  accountability  after  office :  an  opportunity 
being  chosen  in  which  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  had  given 
signal  offence  by  refusing  to  divide  among  the  people  the  recently 
violences  conquered  territory  of  Sybaris.1  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
^ihnied<u«om  °f  ^ie  Pythagoreans,  this  change  of  government  was  car- 
iubvewion.  r;e(j  tlirough.  Ninon  and  Kylon,  their  principal  enemies, 
made  use  of  it  to  exasperate  the  people  still  farther  against  the 
order,  until  they  provoked  actual  popular  violence  against  it  The 
Pythagoreans  were  attacked  when  assembled  in  their  meeting- 
house near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  some  said,  in  the  house 
of  Milo.  The  building  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  members 
perished  ;2  none  but  the  younger  find  more  vigorous  escaping. 
Similar  disturbances,  and  the  like  violent  suppression  of  the  order, 
with  destruction  of  several  among  the  leading  citizens,  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia — Tarentum, 
Metapontum,  Kaulonia.  And  we  are  told  that  these  cities  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude  and  commo- 
tion, from  which  they  were  only  rescued  by  the  friendly  mediation 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans,  the  original  founders  of  Sybaris 


'AOjiraioi,  'XcaKpi.rri  rby  <ro<fn<rr^y  &*"€- 
JCTcfvare,  5rt  Kpirlay  tydvrj  ireircu8«y*ca>j, 
Zva  rSav  rpidKOvra. 

1  This  is  stated  in  Jamblichus,  c. 
255;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe;  for  if 
the  fact  had  been  so,  the  destruction  of 
the  Pythagoreans  would  naturally  have 
produced  an  allotment  and  permanent 


occupation  of  the  Sybaritan  territory — 
which  certainly  did  not  take  place, 
since  Sybaris  remained  without  resi- 
dent possessors  until  the  foundation  of 
Thurii. 

3  Jamblichus,  c.  255-259;  Porphyry, 
c.  54-57;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  39;  Dio? 
dor.  x.  Fragm.  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Weea. 
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ind  Eroton — assisted  indeed  by  mediators  from  other  parts  of 
jrreece.  The  cities  were  at  length  pacified,  and  induced  to  adopt 
in  amicable  congress,  with  common  religious  festivals,  at  a  temple 
Founded  expressly  for  the  purpose  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  Homarius.1 
Thus  perished  the  original  Pythagorean  order.  Respecting  Pytha- 
goras himself,  there  were  conflicting  accounts ;  some  representing 
that  he  was  burnt  in  the  temple  with  his  disciples  ;a  others,  that  he 
bad  died  a  short  time  previously ;  others  again  affirmed  that  he 
iras  alive  at  the  time,  but  absent,  and  that  he  died  not  long  after- 
wards in  exile,  after  forty  days  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  food. 
His  tomb  was  still  shown  at  Metapontum  in  the  days  of  Cicero.3 
As  an  active  brotherhood,  the  Pythagoreans  never  re-  _. 
rived ;  but  the  dispersed  members  came  together  as  a  B°re*n  order 

,     »  , .    .  -  _       °  fe  reduced  to 

§ect,  tor  common  religious  observances  and  common  pur-  •  religious 

..        r        .  rr,,  ,      .         ,  -  r  and  philoso- 

3int   oi  science.      I  hey  were  re-admitted,  after   some  pnicaiBect, 
interval,  into  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,4  from  which  character  it 
they  had  been  originally  expelled,  but  to  which  the  sect  c°"    ue8# 
is  always  considered  as  particularly  belonging — though  individual 
members  of  it  are  found  besides  at  Thebes  and  in  other  cities  of 
Greece.    Indeed  some  of  these  later  Pythagoreans  sometimes  even 


1  Polyb.  ii.  39 ;  Plutarch,  De  Genio 
Socratifl,  o.  13.  p.  58:3 ;  Aristoxenus,  ap. 
Jamblich.  c.  250.  That  the  enemies  of 
the  order  attacked  it  by  setting  fire  to 
the  house  in  which  the  members  wore 
Msembled,  is  the  circumstance  in  which 
all  accounts  agree.  On  all  other  points 
there  is  great  discrepancy,  especially 
respecting  the  names  and  date  of  the 
Pythagoreans  who  escaped:  Boeckh 
[rhilolaua,  p.  9  «*/.)  and  Brandis  (Hand- 
buch  der  Gesch.  Philos.  ch.  lxxiii.  p. 
432)  try  to  reconcile  those  discrepancies. 

Aristophanes  introduces  Strepsiades, 
at  the  close  of  the  Xubes,  as  setting  fire 
to  the  meeting-house  (<ppoyri<rr'i\ptov)  of 
Sokrates  and  liis  disciple :  possibly  the 
Pythagorean  conflagration  may  have 
luggeeted  this. 

■  "Pythagoras  Samius  Busp'.cione  do- 
minatus  injusta  vivus  in  fano  concre- 
matus  est"  (Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib. 
I.  p.  23,  ed.  Elmenhorst). 

•  Cicero,  De  Finib.  v.  2  (who  seems 
to  have  copied  from  Diksearchus:  see 
Fuhr.  ad  Dikacarchi  Fragment,  p.  55); 
Justin,  xx.  4;  Diogen.  Laert  viii.  40; 
Jamblichus,  V.  P.  c.  249. 

O.  Miiller  says  (Dorians,  iii.  9,  16), 
that  "the  iufluence  of  the  Pythagorean 
league  upon  the  administration  of  the 


Italian  states  was  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind,  which  continued  for  many  genera- 
tions after  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
itself." 

The  first  of  these  two  assertions  can- 
not be  made  out,  and  depends  only  on 
the  statements  of  later  encomiasts,  who 
even  supply  materials  to  contradict 
their  own  general  view.  The  judge- 
ment of  Welcker  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pythagoreans,  much  less 
favourable,  is  at  the  same  time  more 
probable  (Pncfat.  ad  Theognid.  p.  xlv.). 

The  second  of  the  two  assertions  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  incorrect ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pythagorean  order  on  the 
government  of  Magna  Graecia  ceased  al- 
together, as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge. 
An  individual  Pythagorean  like  Archytas 
might  obtain  influence,  but  this  is  not 
the  influence  of  the  order.  Nor  ought 
0.  Miiller  to  talk  about  the  Italian 
Greeks  giving  up  the  Doric  customs  and 
adopting  an  Achxean  government.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Kroton  ever 
had  Doric  customs. 

4  A rw total,  de  Ccelo,  ii.  13.  ol  »epl 
tV  ' It a\i ay,  KaXoCynvot  81  Tlv$ayop*?ot. 
"Italici  philosophi  quondam  nominati" 
(Cicero,  De  Senectute,  o.  21). 
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acquired  great  political  influence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
Tarentine  Archytas,  the  contemporary  of  Plato. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  period  when  Pythagoras 
arrived  at  Kroton  may  be  fixed  somewhere  between  B.C.  540-530. 
His  arrival  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  time  of  great  depression 
in  the  minds  of  the  Krotoniates.  They  had  recently  been  defeated 
by  the  united  Lokrians  and  Rhegians,  vastly  inferior  to  themselves 
in  number,  at  the  river  Sagra ;  which  humiliation  is  said  to  have 
rendered  them  docile  to  the  training  of  the  Saurian  missionary.1 
As  the  birth  of  the  Pythagorean  order  is  thus  connected  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Krotoniates  at  the  Sagra,  so  its  extinction  is  also  con- 
nected with  their  victory  over  the  Sybarites  at  the  river  Traeis  or 
Trionto,  about  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  history  of  these  two  great  Achaean  cities  we  unfortunately 
know  very  little.  Though  both  were  powerful,  yet  down  to  the 
period  of  510  B.C.,  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  the 
greatest.  Of  its  dominion  as  well  as  of  its  much-denounced  luxury 
war  between  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.8  It  was  at  that  time 
Kroton.  that  the  war  broke  out  between  them,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris.  It  is  certain  that  the  Sybaritans  were 
aggressors  in  the  war ;  but  by  what  causes  it  had  been  preceded 
in  their  own  town,  or  what  provocation  they  had  received,  we 
make  out  very  indistinctly.  There  had  been  a  political  revolution 
at  Sybaris  (we  are  told)  not  long  before,  in  which  a  popular  leader 
named  Telys  had  headed  a  rising  against  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment, and  induced  the  people  to  banish  five  hundred  of  the  leading 
rich  men,  as  well  as  to  confiscate  their  properties.  He  had  acquired 
the  sovereignty  and  become  despot  of  Sybaris.3  It  appears  too, 
that  he,  or  his  rule  at  Sybaris,  was  much  abhorred  at  Kroton; 
since  the  Krotoniate  Philippus,  a  man  of  splendid  muscular  form 

1  Heyne  places  the  date  of  the  battle  '  8  Diodor.  xii.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
of  Sagra  about  560  B.C.;  but  this  is  very  TGlys  in  one  place  fia<Tt\fja,  in  an- 
uncertain.  See  his  Opuscula,  vol.  h.  '  other  rvpavvow  of  Sybaris  (v.  44) :  this 
Prolus.  ii.  p.  53,  and  Prolus.  x.  p.  184.  is  not  at  variance  with  the  story  of 
See  also  Justin,  xx.  3,  and  Strabo,  vi.  p.  .  Diodorus. 

26 1-263.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  ^  The  story  given  by  Athenreus,  out  of 
conceives  the  battle  of  the  Sagra  as  Herakleidea  Ponticus,  respecting  the 
having  happened  after  the  destruction  subversion  of  the  dominion  of  Telys, 
of  Sybaris  by  the  Krotoniates ;  for  he  I  cannot  be  reconciled  either  with  Hero- 
states  twice,  that  the  Krotoniates  lost  dotus  or  Diodorus  (Athenseus,  xii.  p. 
so  many  citizens  at  the  Sagra,  that  the  :  522).  Dr.  Thirl  wall  supposes  the  de- 
city  did  not  long  survive  so  terrible  a  j  position  of  TGlys  to  have  occurred  be- 
blow :  he  cannot  therefore  have  sup-  twecn  the  defeat  at  the  Traeis  and  the 
posed  that  the  complete  triumph  of  the  capture  of  Sybaris ;  but  this  is  incon- 
Krotoniates  over  the  great  Sybaris  was    si  stent  with    the    statement  of    Hera- 


gained  afterwards. 

2  See  above,  chap.  xxii. 


kleides,  and  not  countenanced  by  any 
other  evidence. 
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and  an  Olympic  victor,  was  exiled  for  haying  engaged  himself  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  Telys.1  According  to  the  narrative  given 
by  the  later  Pythagoreans,  those  exiles,  whom  Telys  had  driven 
from  Sybaris,  took  refuge  at  Kroton,  casting  themselves  as  sup* 
pliants  on  the  altars  for  protection :  it  may  well  be,  indeed,  that 
they  were  in  part  Pythagoreans  of  Sybaris.  A  body  of  powerful 
exiles,  harboured  in  a  town  so  close  at  hand,  inspired  alarm,  and 
Telys  demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  threatening  war 
in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  excited  consternation  at  Kroton, 
since  the  military  strength  of  Sybaris  was  decidedly  superior.  The 
surrender  of  the  exiles  was  much  debated,  and  almost  decreed,  by 
the  Krotoniates,  until  at  length  the  persuasion  of  Pythagoras  him- 
self is  said  to  have  determined  them  to  risk  any  hazard  sooner  than 
incur  the  dishonour  of  betraying  suppliants. 

On  the  demand  of  the  Sybarites  being  refused,  Telys  marched 
against  Kroton  at  the   head  of  a  force  which  is  reckoned  at 
300,000  men.2     He  marched,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  strongest 
religious  warnings  against  the  enterprise ;  for  the  sacrifices,  offered 
on  his  behalf  by  the  Iamid  prophet  Kallias  of  Elis,  were  so  deci- 
sively unfavourable,  thkt  the   prophet  himself  fled  in  terror  to 
Kroton.3    Near  the  river  Traeis  or  Trionto,  Telys  was  met  by 
the  forces  of  Kroton,  consisting  (we  are  informed)  of  100,000  men, 
and  commanded  by  the  great  athlete  and  Pythagorean  Milo ;  who 
was  clothed  (wc  are  told)  in  the  costume  and  armed  with  the  club 
of  Herakles.     They  were  farther  reinforced  by  a  valuable  ally, 
the  Spartan  Dorieus  (younger  brother  of  king  Kleomenes),  then 
coasting  along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  with  a  body  of  colonists, 
intending  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sicily.     A  bloody  neft»t  «r  tue 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sybarites  were  totally  2S,£JJJjw. 
worsted,  with  prodigious  slaughter;   while  the  victors,  JJ"nofU}|ir 
fiercely  provoked  and  giving  no  quarter,  followed  up  the  through  iho 
pursuit  so  warmly  that  they  took  the  city,  dispersed  its  spartan  Do- 
inhabitants,  and  crushed  its  whole  power 4  in  the  short 
space  of  seventy  days.     The  Sybarites  fled  in  great  part  to  Laos 
and  Skidros,5  their  settlements  planted  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
across  the  Calabrian  peninsula.     So  eager  were  the  Krotoniates  to 
render  the  site  of  Sybaris  untenable,  that  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  river  Krathis  so  as  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  it :  the  dry 


1  Herodot.  y.  47. 

*  Diodor.  xii.  9;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263; 
Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pythag.  o.  260;  Skymn, 
Chi.  y.  340. 

»  Herodot.  v.  44. 
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4  Diodor.  xii.  9,  10;   Strabo,  vi.  p. 
263. 
A  Herodot.    vi.    21;   Strabo,    vi.    p. 
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bed  in  which  the  river  had  originally  flowed  was  still  visible  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,1  who  was  among  the  settlers  in  the  town  of 
Thurii  afterwards  founded  nearly  adjoining.  It  appears  however 
that  the  Krotoniates  for  a  long  time  kept  the  site  of  Sybaris  de- 
serted, refusing  even  to  allot  the  territory  among  the  body  of  their 
own  citizens :  from  which  circumstances  (as  has  been  before  noticed) 
the  commotion  against  the  Pythagorean  order  is  said  to  have  arisen. 
They  may  perhaps  have  been  afraid  of  the  name  and  recollections 
of  the  city.  No  large  or  permanent  establishment  was  ever  formed 
there  until  Thurii  was  established  by  Athens  about  sixty-five  years 
afterwards.  Nevertheless  the  name  of  the  Sybarites  did  not  perish : 
they  maintained  themselves  at  Laos,  Skidros,  and  elsewhere — and 
afterwards  formed  the  privileged  Old-citizens  among  the  colonists 
of  Thurii ;  but  misbehaved  themselves  in  that  capacity,  and  were 
mostly  either  slain  or  expelled.  Even  after  that,  however,  the 
name  of  Sybaris  still  remained  on  a  reduced  scale  in  some  portion 
of  the  territory:  Herodotu3  recounts  what  he  was  told  by  the 
Sybarites,  and  we  find  subsequent  indications  of  them  even  as  late 
as  Theokritus. 

The  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  original  Sybaris — perhaps 
sensation  ex-  in  510  b.c.  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  cities — appears  to 
Heuen!cthe  nave  excited  a  strong  sympathy  in  the  Hellenic  world. 
de°8rtrducuonhe  1°  Miletus  especially,  with  which  it  had  maintained 
intimate  union,  the  grief  was  so  vehement,  that  all  the 
Milesians  shaved  their  heads  ift  token  of  mourning.* 
The  event,  happening  just  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias  from  Athens,  must  have  made  a  sensible  revolution  in  the 
relations  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast  with  the  rustic 
population  of  the  interior.     The  Krotoniates  might  destroy  Sybaris 


of  Sybaris. 
Gradual  de- 
cline of  the 
Greek  power 
in  Italy. 


1  Herodot.  v.  45;  Diodor.  xii.  9,  10  ; 
Strabo,  vi.  p.  263.  Strabo  mentions 
expressly  the  turning  of  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  overwhelming  the  city — 
t\6rr€s  yhp  r^v  ic6\iv  itrftyayov  rby  tro- 
rafxbv  Kod  Kar(KKv<rav.  It  is  to  this 
change  in  the  channel  of  the  river  that 
I  refer  the  expression  in  Herodotus — 
r4fx*v6s  t«  icol  yt)bv  46vra  to. ph.  rhv 
trjpbv  K pad iv.  It  was  natural  that 
the  old  deserted  bed  of  the  river  should 
be  called  "the  dry  Krathis"'.  whereas, 
if  we  suppose  that  there  was  only  one 
channel,  the  expression  has  no  appro- 
priate meaning.  For  I  do  not  think 
.that  any  one  can  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  Bahr —  "Vocatur 
Crathis  hoc   loco  inpibs  siccus,    ut  qui 


hieme  fluit,  aestatis  vero  tempore  exsic- 
catus  est :  quod  adhuc  in  multis  Italise 
inferioris  fluviis  observant."  I  doubt 
whether  this  be  true,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  respecting  the  river  Krathis  (see 
my  preceding  volume,  ch.  xxii.);  but 
even  if  the  fact  were  true,  the  epithet 
in  Bahr  8  sense  has  no  especial  signi- 
ficance for  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  Herodotus,  who  merely  wishes  to 
describe  the  site  of  the  temple  erected 
by  Dorieus.  "  Near  the  Krathis,"  or 
"  near  the  dry  K rath  is,"  would  be  equi- 
valent expressions,  if  we  adopted  Bahr's 
construction;  whereas  to  say  "near  the 
deserted  channel  of  the  Krathis,"  would 
be  a  good  local  designation. 
»  Herodot.  vi.  21. 
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and  disperse  its  inhabitants,  but  they  could  not  succeed  to  its  wide 
dominion  over  dependent  territory:  and  the  extinction  of  this 
great  aggregate  power,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to 
sea,  lessened  the  means  of  resistance  against  the  Oscan  movements 
from  the  inland.  From  this  time  forward,  the  cities  of  Magna 
Greecia,  as  well  as  those  of  Ionia,  tend  to  decline  in  consequence ; 
while  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  both  more  conspicuous 
and  more  powerful.  At  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  thirty 
years  after  this  conquest  of  Sybaris,  Sparta  and  Athens  send 
to  ask  for  aid  both  from  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  but  not  from  Magna 
Graecia. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  fuller  informa- 
tion respecting  such  important  changes  among  the  Greco-Italian 
cities.  Yet  we  may  remark  that  even  Herodotus — himself  a 
citizen  of  Thurii  and  dwelling  on  the  spot  not  more  than  eighty 
years  after  the  capture  of  Sybaris— evidently  found  no  written 
memorials  to  consult ;  and  could  obtain  from  verbal  conversation 
nothing  better  than  statements  both  meagre  and  contradictory. 
The  material  circumstance,  for  example,  of  the  aid  rendered 
by  the  Spartan  Dorieus  and  his  colonists,  though  positively  asserted 
by  the  Sybarites,  was  as  positively  denied  by  the  Krotoniates,  who 
alleged  that  they  had  accomplished  the  conquest  by  themselves 
and  with  their  own  unaided  forces.  There  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  crediting  the  affirmative  assertion  of  the  tory  state- 
Sybarites,  who  showed  to  Herodotus  a  temple  and  pre-  argument* 
cinct  erected  by  the  Spartan  prince  in  testimony  of  his  the^eJ^ce 
share  in  the  victory,  on  the  banks  of  the  dry  deserted 
channel  out  of  which  the  Krathis  had  been  turned,  and  in  honour 
of  the  Krathian  Athene.1  This  of  itself  forms  a  proof,  coupled 
with  the  positive  assertion  of  the  Sybarites,  sufficient  for  the  case  ; 
but  they  produced  another  indirect  argument  to  confirm  it,  which 
deserves  notice.  Dorieus  had  attacked  Sybaris  while  he  was 
passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  go  and  found  a  colony  in  Sicily, 
under  the  express  mandate  and  encouragement  of  the  oracle. 
After  tarrying  awhile  at  Sybaris,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
south-western  portion  of  Sicily,  where  he  and  nearly  all  his  com- 
panions perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans 
— though  the  oracle  had  promised  him  that  he  should  acquire  and 
occupy  permanently  the  neighbouring  territory  near  Mount  Eryx. 
Now  the  Sybarites  deduced  from  this  fatal  disaster  of  Dorieus  and 
his  expedition,  combined  with  the  favourable  promise  of  the  oracle 

1  Harodot.  v.  45. 

2  a  2 
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beforehand,  a  confident  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  own  state- 
ment that  he  had  fought  at  Sybaris.  For  if  he  had  gone  straight 
to  the  territory  marked  out  by  the  oracle  (they  argued),  without 
turning  aside  for  any  other  object,  the  prophecy  on  which  his  hopes 
were  founded  would  have  been  unquestionably  realised,  and  he 
would  have  succeeded.  But  the  ruinous  disappointment  which 
actually  overtook  him  was  at  once  explained,  and  the  truth  of 
prophecy  vindicated,  when  it  was  recollected  that  he  had  turned 
aside  to  help  the  Krotoniates  against  Sybaris,  and  thus  set  at 
nought  the  conditions  prescribed  to  him.  Upon  this  argument 
(Herodotus  tells  us)  the  Sybarites  of  his  day  especially  insisted.1 
And  while  we  note  their  pious  and  literal  faith  in  the  communica- 
tions of  an  inspired  prophet,  we  must  at  the  same  time  observe  how 
perfectly  that  faith  supplied  the  place  of  historical  premises — how 
scanty  their  stock  was  of  such  legitimate  evidence — and  how  little 
they  had  yet  learnt  to  appreciate  its  value. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus,  in  his  brief  mention  of  the 
fatal  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  does  not  make 
the  least  allusion  to  Pythagoras  or  his  brotherhood.  The 
least  which  we  can  infer  from  such  silence  is,  that  the 
part  which  they  played  in  reference  to  the  war,  and  their 
general  ascendency  in  Magna  Graecia,  was  in  reality  less 
conspicuous  and  overruling  than  the  Pythagorean  histo- 
rians set  forth.  Even  making  such  allowance,  however,  the  absence 
of  all  allusion  in  Herodotus,  to  the  commotions  which  accompanied 
the  subversion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  a  circumstance  not  easily 
explicable.  Nor  can  I  pass  over  a  perplexing  statement  in  Poly- 
bius,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  too  must  have  conceived  the  his- 
tory of  Sybaris  in  a  way  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly 
represented.  He  tells  us,  that  after  much  suffering  in  Magna 
Graecia  from  the  troubles  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  cities  were  induced  by  Achaean  mediation 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  and  even  to  establish  something  like 
a  permanent  league  with  a  common  temple  and  sacrifices.  Now 
the  three  cities  which  he  specifies  as  having  been  the  first  to  do 
this,  are,  Kroton,  Sybaris,  and  Kaulonia.2    But  according  to  the 


Herodotna 
docs  not 
mention  the 
I*ytbago- 
reaiis,  when 
he  alludes 
to  the  war 
between 
Sybaris  and 
Kroton. 


1  Herodot.  v.  45.  Tovto  8i,  avrov 
AwpUos  rby  Odvarov  fiaprupiov  ficyurrov 
irotfvvTai  (2uj9ap?Tai),  oVi  iropct  ret  fie- 
fiavrtv/Atva  iroUttiv  $i*<pddpr).  Ei  ykp  84} 
fi^l  irapeirprit*  /n?^,  4w'  $  9k  iarrdXri 
iwoUt,  tike  hv  tV  'EpvKlvrjy  x^P7!*  Ka^ 
k\(i>v  k<£tc<tx«»  oW  av  avr6s  T€  Kcd  ^ 
crrpartri  HtfcpOdpy. 


8  Polyb.  ii.  39.  Heyne  thinks  that 
the  agreement  here  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius  took  place  Olymp.  80.  3;  or  indeed 
after  the  re-population  of  the  Sybaritan 
territory  by  the  foundation  of  Thurii 
(Opuscula,  vol.  ii.;  Prolus.  x.  p.  189). 
But  there  seems  great  difficulty  in  ima- 
gining that  the  state  of  violent  commo- 
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sequence  of  events  and  the  fatal  war  (just  described)  between 
Kroton  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  city  must  have  been  at  that  time  in 
ruins;  little,  if  at  all,  inhabited.  I  cannot  but  infer  from  this 
statement  of  Polybius,  that  he  followed  different  authorities  re- 
specting the  early  history  of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c. 

Indeed  the  early  history  of  these  cities  gives  us  little  more  than 
a  few  isolated  facts  and  names.  With  regard  to  their  charondas. 
legislators,  Zaleukus  and  Charondas,  nothing  is  made  Kau£aTof 
out  except  their  existence — and  even  that  fact  some  za?k5,RbA. 
Ancient  critics  contested.  Of  Zaleukus,  whom  chronolo-  sium.&c. 
gists  place  in  664  b.c,  I  have  already  spoken ;  the  date  of  Cha- 
rondas cannot  be  assigned,  but  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  it  was 
at  some  time  between  600-500  b.c.  He  was  a  citizen  of  middling 
station,  born  in  the  Chalkidic  colony  of  Katana  in  Sicily,1  and  he 
framed  laws  not  only  for  his  own  city,  but  for  the  other  Chalkidic 
cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy — Leontini,  Naxos,  Zankle,  and  Rhegium. 
The  laws  and  the  solemn  preamble  ascribed  to  him  by  Diodorus 
and  Stobaeus,  belong  to  a  later  day,2  and  we  are  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  collecting  the  brief  hints  of  Aristotle,  who  tells  us 
that  the  laws  of  Charondas  descended  to  great  minuteness  of  dis- 
tinction and  specification,  especially  in  graduating  the  fine  for 
offences  according  to  the  property  of  the  guilty  person  fined 8 — but 


tion — which  (according  to  Polybius) 
was  only  appeased  by  this  agreement — 
can  possibly  have  lasted  so  long  as  half 
a  century;  the  received  date  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pythagoreans  being 
about  504  B.C. 

1  Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  9.  6,  iv.  9.  10. 
Heyne  puts  Charondas  much  earlier 
than  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  in  which 
I  think  he  is  undoubtedly  right:  but 
without  determining  the  date  more  ex- 
actly (Opuscul.  vol.  ii.;  Prolus.  ix.  p. 
160),  Charondas  must  certainly  have 
been  earlier  than  Anaxilas  of  Rhdgium 
and  the  great  Sicilian  despots;  which 
will  place  him  higher  than  500  B.C.: 
but  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  pre- 
cise mark  of  time  can  be  found. 

*  Diodorus,  xii.  35;  Stobaeus,  Serm. 
xliv.  20-40 ;  Cicero  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  See 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech. 
8taatsalterthiimer,ch.  89;  Heyne,  Opus- 
cul. vol.  ii.  p.  72-164.  Brandis  (Ge- 
achichte  dor  Rom.  Philosophic  ch.  xxvi. 
p.  102)  seems  to  conceive  these  pro- 
logues as  genuine. 

The  mistakes  and  confusion  made  by 


ancient  writers  respecting  these  law- 
givers—  even  by  writers  earlier  than 
Aristotle  (Politic,  ii.  9.  5) — are  such 
as  we  have  no  means  of  clearing  up. 

Seneca  (Epist.  90)  calls  both  Zaleu- 
kus and  Charondas  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras; that  the  former  was  so,  is  not  to 
be  believed;  but  it  is  not  wholly  impos- 
sible that  the  latter  may  have  been  so, 
or  at  least  a  contemporary  of  the  earli- 
est Pythagoreans. 

8  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  9.  8.  Xapdy- 
9ov  8*  t&iov  pikv  ovBiv  4<m  wX^jy  at  ZIkou 
t&v  xpfvtiofxapTvpwv  icpanos  yap  4iro(rj(Tt 
tV  ivlcrKiityiv  rf}  8*  aKpi&tia  rwv  y6fjuar 
4<rr\  yKaQvp&rtpos  ko\  rS»v  vvv  vo/io- 
dtTwv.  To  the  fulness  and  precision 
predicated  respecting  Charondas  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  passage,  I  refer  the 
other  passage  in  Politic,  iv.  10.  6,  which 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  if  it  meant 
that  Charondas  had  graduated  fines  on 
the  rich  and  poor  with  a  distinct  view 
to  that  political  trick  (of  indirectly 
eliminating  the  poor  from  public  duties) 
which  Aristotle  had  been  just  adverting 
to — but  merely  means  that  Charondas 
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that  there  was  nothing  in  his  laws  strictly  original  and  peculiar, 
except  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  solemn  indictment 
against  perjured  witnesses  before  justice.  The  perjured  witness  in 
Grecian  ideas,  was  looked  upon  as  having  committed  a  crime  half 
religious,  half  civil.  The  indictment  raised  against  him,  known  by 
a  peculiar  name,  partook  of  both  characters,  approaching  in  some 
respects  to  the  procedure  against  a  murderer.  Such  distinct  form 
of  indictment  against  perjured  testimony — with  its  appropriate 
name,1  which  we  shall  find  maintained  at  Athens  throughout 
the  best  known  days  of  Attic  law — was  first  enacted  by  Charondas, 


had  been  nice  and  minute  in  graduating 
pecuniary  penalties  generally,  having 
reference  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
the  person  sentenced. 

1  Tlparros  ybip  iwoiricrt  rify  4irl- 
it  Kf)\p  iv  ( Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  9.  8).  See 
Harpokration,  v.  'Eir*<nc^aTo,  and  Pol- 
lux, viii.  33;  D&moBthenes  cont.  Ste- 
phanum,  ii.  c.  5;  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnd- 
aibul.  c.   1.    The  word  Maoists  car- 


ries with  it  the  solemnity  of  meaning 
adverted  to  in  the  text,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  specially  with  reference 
to  an  action  or  indictment  against  per- 
jured witnesses:  which  indictment  was 
permitted  to  be  brought  with  a  less  de- 
gree of  risk  or  cost  to  the  accuser  than 
most  others  in  the  Attic  dikasteries 
(Ddmosth.  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mn.  L  c). 
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FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH  OF  XERXES 

♦  AGAINST  GREECE. 

I  have  recounted,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  Athenian  victory 
at  Marathon,  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  general  Relation* 
Datis,  and  the  return  of  his  armament  across  the  r^SSe"8  to 
JEgean  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  had  been  directed  £££J5me. 
to  conquer  both  Eretria  and  Athens;  an  order  which  HiideaUL 
he  had  indeed  executed  in  part  with  success,  as  the  string  of 
Eretrian  prisoners  brought  to  Susa  attested — but  which  remained 
still  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  the  city  principally  obnoxious  to  Darius. 
Far  from  satiating  his  revenge  upon  Athens,  the  Persian  monarch 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  an  ignominious  defeat  His 
wrath  against  the  Athenians  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and 
he  commenced  vigorous  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack  upon 
them  as  well  as  upon  Greece  generally.  Resolved  upon  assembling 
the  entire  force  of  his  empire,  he  directed  the  various  satraps  and 
sub-governors  throughout  all  Asia  to  provide  troops,  horses,  and 
ships  both  of  war  and  burthen.  For  no  less  than  three  years 
the  empire  was  agitated  by  this  immense  levy,  which  Darius  deter- 
mined to/  conduct  in  person  against  Greece.1  Nor  was  his  deter- 
mination abated  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  broke  out 
about  the  time  when  his  preparations  were  completed.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  undertaking  simultaneously  the  two  enterprises — the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  the  reconquest  of  Egypt — when  he  was 
surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  As  a  precau- 
tion previous  to  this  intended  march,  he  had  nominated  as  successor 
Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa ;  for  the  ascendency  of  that  queen 
ensured  to  Xerxes  the  preference  over  his  elder  brother  Artaba- 
zanes,  son  of  Darius  by  a  former  wife,  and  born  before  the  latter 
became  king.  The  choice  of  the  reigning  monarch  passed  un- 
questioned, and  Xerxes  succeeded  without  opposition.*    It  deserves 


1  Herodot.  vii.  3,  4. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  1-4.  He  mentions — 
simply  as  a  report,  and  seemingly  with- 
out believing  it  himself— that  Dema- 


ratus  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta  was  at 
Susa  at  the  moment  when  Darius  was 
about  to  choose  a  successor  among  his 
sons  (this  cannot  consist  with  ~ 
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to  be  remarked,  that  though  we  shall  meet  with  several  acts  of 
cruelty  and  atrocity  perpetrated  in  the  Persian  regal  family,  there 
is  nothing  like  that  systematic  fratricide  which  has  been  consi- 
dered necessary  to  guarantee  succession  in  Turkey  and  other 
Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  become  the  predo- 
socceeded  minant  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Darius,  was  yet  un- 
Xerxea.  appeased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  Athenians  that  his  crown  now  passed  to  a  prince  less 
obstinately  hostile  as  well  as  in  every  respect  inferior.  Xerxes, 
personally  the  handsomest l  and  most  stately  man  amid  the  immense 
crowd  which  he  led  against  Greece,  was  in  character  timid  and 
faint-hearted,  over  and  above  those  defects  of  vanity,  childish  self- 
conceit,  and  blindness  of  appreciation,  which  he  shared  more  or  less 
with  all  the  Persian  kings.  Yet  we  shall  see  that  even  under  his 
conduct,  the  invasion  of  Greece  was  very  near  proving  successful : 
and  it  might  well  have  succeeded  altogether,  had  he  been  either 
endued  with  the  courageous  temperament,  or  inflamed  with  the 
fierce  animosity,  of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerxes  found  the  forces  of  the 

empire  in  active  preparation,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of 

Revolt  and     Darius  ;   except  Egypt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 

reconquett  7  r .         D"' r  .  . 

of  Kgypt  by    His  first  necessity  was  to  reconquer  this  country ;  a  pur- 

the  l'ersiaiwi. 

pose  for  which  the  great  military  power  now  in  readiness 
was  found  amply  sufficient.  Egypt  was  subdued  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  much  harder  dependence  than  before :  we  may  presume 
that  not  only  the  tribute  was  increased,  but  also  the  numbers  of 
the  Persian  occupying  force,  maintained  by  contributions  levied 
on  the  natives.  Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  was  installed 
there  as  satrap. 

Persic,  c.  23) ;  and  that  he  suggested  to  land-revenues,  which  his  descendants 
Xerxes  a  convincing  argument  by  which  long  afterwards  continued  to  occupy 
to  determine  the  mind  of  his  father,  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  Hi.  1-6):  and  per- 
urging  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  regal  I  haps  these  descendants  may  have  been, 
succession  at  Sparta,  whereby  the  son  '  among  the  persons  from  whom  Here- 
of a  king,  born  after  his  father  became  dotus  derived  his  information  respecting 
king,  was  preferred  to  an  elder  son  j  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  See  vii.  239. 
born  before  that  event.  The  existence  •  Plutarch  (De  Fraterno  Amore,  p. 
of  such  a  custom  at  Sparta  may  well  be  488)  gives  an  account  in  many  respects 
doubted.  different  concerning  the  circumstances 

Some  other  anecdotes,  not  less  diffi-  which  determined  the  succession  of 
cult  of  belief  than  this,  and  alike  cal-  Xerxes  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to 
dilated  to  bestow  a  factitious  import-  lus  elder  brother, 
ance  on  Demaratus,  will  be  noticed  in  I  l  Herod,  vii.  187.  The  like  personal 
the  subsequent  pages.  The  latter  re-  '  beauty  is  ascribed  to  Darius  Codoman- 
ceived  from  the  Persian  king  the  grant  !  nus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings  (Plu- 
of  Pergamus  and  Teuthrania,  with  their    tarch,  Alexand.  c.  21). 
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But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to  prosecute  the 
schemes  of  his  deceased  father  against  Greece.  At  least  IndlfferenC8 
such  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus ;  who  represents  Mar-  ^irmSon 
donius  as  the  grand  instigator  of  the  invasion,  partly  j£^f£j"0 
through  thirst  for  warlike  enterprise,  partly  from  a  desire  Jjjj^g"1 
to  obtain  the  intended  conquest  as  a  satrapy  for  himself,  btn>— pw- 

1  *  »  suasions 

There  were  not  wanting  Grecian  counsellors  to  enforce  **'<*  *h«y 

.  employed—* 

his  recommendation  both  by  the  promise  of  help  and  by  prophecies 
the  colour  of  religion.  The  great  family  of  the  Aleu-  by  onom*. 
adae,  belonging  to  Larissa  and  perhaps  to  other  towns  in  '  ' 
Thessaly,  were  so  eager  in  the  cause,  that  their  principal  members 
came  to  Susa  to  offer  an  easy  occupation  of  that  frontier  territory 
of  Hellas ;  while  the  exiled  Peisistratids  from  Athens  still  per- 
severed in  striving  to  procure  their  own  restoration  at  the  tail  of  a 
Persian  army.  On  the  present  occasion,  they  brought  with  them 
to  Susa  a  new  instrument,  the  holy  mystic  Onomakritus — a  man 
who  had  acquired  much  reputation,  not  by  prophesying  himself,  but 
by  collecting,  arranging,  interpreting,  and  delivering  out,  prophetic 
verses  passing  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  seer  or  poet  Musaeus. 
Thirty  years  before,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Peisistratids,  he 
had  lived  at  Athens,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Hipparchus,  and 
consulted  by  him  as  the  expositor  of  these  venerated  documents. 
But  having  been  detected  by  the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione,  in  the 
very  act  of  interpolating  them  with  new  matter  of  his  own,  he  was 
indignantly  banished  by  Hipparchus.  The  Peisistratids  however, 
now  in  banishment  themselves,  forgot  or  forgave  this  offence,  and 
carried  Onomakritus  with  his  prophecies  to  Susa,  announcing  him 
as  a  person  of  oracular  authority,  to  assist  in  working  on  the  mind 
of  Xerxes.  To  this  purpose  his  interpolations,  or  his  omissions, 
were  now  directed.  When  introduced  to  the  Persian  monarch,  he 
recited  emphatically  various  encouraging  predictions,  wherein  the 
bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  a  barbaric 
host  into  Greece,  appeared  as  predestined ;  while  he  carefully  kept 
back  all  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  which  portended  calamity  and 
disgrace.  So  at  least  Herodotus,1  strenuous  in  upholding  the  credit 
of  Bakis,  Musaeus,  and  other  Grecian  prophets  whose  verses  were 
in  circulation,  expressly  assures  us.     The  religious  encouragements 


1  Herodot.  vii.  6;  viii.  20,  96, 77.  'Ovo- 

fl&KplTOS KOT^Ktyt     T»V     XP^^t1** ^ 

fidv  rt  4v4oi  tr<pd\fia  <p<poy  t£  tl4p<rri,  tQv 
pi?  lAryc  ohZir  6  5i  t&  evTvx€<rTOTO 
4K\ey6fJMVosy  $\tyt  r6v  Tf  'T.K\4\<riroi'TO¥ 
ies  fcuxftfyai  XP*0¥  '^  ^    br&pbs  Tltp- 


(rca,  ri\v  re  tXaffiv  4^nyt6fityost  &c. 

An  intimation  somewhat  curious  re- 
specting this  collection  of  prophecies ; 
it  was  of  an  extremely  varied  character, 
and  contained  promises  or  threats  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise. 
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of  Onomakritus,  and  the  political  cooperation  proffered  by  the 
Aleuadse,  enabled  Mardonius  effectually  to  oyercome  the  reluctance 
of  his  master.  Indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to  show,  according  to  the 
feelings  then  prevalent,  that  a  new  king  of  Persia  was  in  honour 
obliged  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.1  The  conquering 
impulse  springing  from  the  first  founder  was  as  yet  unexhausted ; 
the  insults  offered  by  the  Athenians  remained  still  unavenged; 
and  in  addition  to  this  double  stimulus  to  action,  Mardonius  drew 
a  captivating  picture  of  Europe  as  an  acquisition — "  it  was  the 
finest  land  in  the  world,  produced  every  variety  of  fruit-bearing 
trees,  and  was  too  good  a  possession  for  any  mortal  man  except 
the  Persian  kings." 2  Fifteen  years  before,  the  Milesian  Arista- 
goras,3  when  entreating  the  Spartans  to  assist  the  Ionic  revolt,  had 
exaggerated  the  wealth  and  productiveness  of  Asia  in  contrast  with 
the  poverty  of  Greece — a  contrast  less  widely  removed  from  the 
truth,  at  that  time,  than  the  picture  presented  by  Mardonius. 

Having  thus  been  persuaded  to  alter  his  original  views,  Xerxes 
convoked  a  meeting  of  the  principal  Persian  counsellors, 
eoivos  to  in-  and  announced  to  them  his  resolution  to  invade  Greece ; 
rcecc.  gc^ng  forth  the  mingled  motives  of  revenge  and  aggran- 
disement which  impelled  him,  and  representing  the  conquest  of 
Greece  as  carrying  with  it  that  of  all  Europe,  so  that  the  Persian 
empire  would  become  coextensive  with  the  aether  of  Zeus  and  the 
limits  of  the  sun's  course. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced  and  about 
Historical  to  ta^e  p'ace>  we  must  notice  especially  the  historical 
Snwet  ™dof  manner  and  conception  of  our  capital  informant — Hero- 
Herodotua.  dotus.  The  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  the 
final  repulse  of  his  forces,  constitute  the  entire  theme  of  his  three 
last  books,  and  the  principal  object  of  his  whole  history,  towards 
which  the  previous  matter  is  intended  to  conduct.  Amidst  those 
prior  circumstances,  there  are  doubtless  many  which  have  a  sub- 
stantive importance  and  interest  of  their  own,  recounted  at  so 
much  length  that  they  appear  coordinate  and  principal,  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  for  a  time  put  out  of  sight.  Yet  we  shall 
find,  if  we  bring  together  the  larger  divisions  of  his  history,  omitting 
the  occasional  prolixities  of  detail,  that  such  thread  is  never  lost  in 
the  historian's  own  mind :  it  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  reader, 
from  his  preface  and  the  statement  immediately  following  it— of 
Croesus  as  the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of  the  Ionian  Greeks — down 

1  ^.schyluB,  Pers.  761.  ret  $/icpa,  &a<ri\4i  re  novyy  0yrjra>v  d|/ij 

2  Herodot.  vii.  5.     «j  ^  Evpanrrj  wept-     4Krrj<r0cu — x^pyy  va/Lt^opwrlpifj'  (vii.  8) 
koAX^j  X^Wt  ***  •«fyta  wamna  $4pa        *  Herodot.  v.  49. 
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to  the  full  expansion  of  his  theme,  "  Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa 
duello,"  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  That  expedition,  as  forming 
the  consummation  of  his  historical  scheme,  is  not  only  related  more 
copiously  and  continuously  than  any  events  preceding  it,  but  is 
also  ushered  in  with  an  unusual  solemnity  of  religious  and  poetical 
accompaniment,  so  that  the  seventh  Book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us 
in  many  points  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad :  probably  too,  if 
the  lost  Grecian  epics  had  reached  us,  we  should  trace  many  other 
cases  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  historian  has  unconsciously 
assimilated  itself  to  them.  The  Dream  sent  by  the  Gods  to 
frighten  Xerxes,  when  about  to  recede  from  his  project — as  well  as 
the  ample  catalogue  of  nations  and  eminent  individuals  embodied 
in  the  Persian  host — have  both  of  them  marked  parallels  in  the 
Iliad :  and  Herodotus  seems  to  delight  in  representing  to  himself 
the  enterprise  against  Greece  as  an  antithesis  to  that  of  the 
Atreidae  against  Troy.  He  enters  into  the  internal  feelings 
of  Xerxes  with  as  much  familiarity  as  Homer  into  those,  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  introduces  "  the  counsel  of  Zeus  "  as  not  less  direct, 
special,  and  overruling,  than  it  appears  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey : l 
though  the  Godhead  in  Herodotus,  compared  with  Homer,  tends 
to  become  neuter  instead  of  masculine  or  feminine,  and  retains  only 
the  jealous  instincts  of  a  ruler,  apart  from  the  appetites,  lusts,  and 
caprices  of  a  man :  acting  moreover  chiefly  as  a  centralized,  or  at 
least  as  a  homogeneous,  force,  in  place  of  the  discordant  severalty 
of  agents  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  theology.  The  religious 
idea,  so  often  presented  elsewhere  in  Herodotus — that  the  God- 
head was  jealous  and  hostile  to  excessive  good  fortune  or  immode- 
rate desires  in  man, — is  worked  into  his  history  of  Xerxes  as  the 
ever-present  moral  and  as  the  main  cause  of  its  disgraceful  termi- 
nation. For  we  shall  discover  as  we  proceed,  that  the  historian, 
with  that  honourable  frankness  which  Plutarch  calls  his  "malig- 
nity," neither  ascribes  to  his  countrymen  credit  greater  than  they 
deserve  for  personal  valour,  nor  seeks  to  veil  the  many  chances  of 
defeat  which  their  mismanagement  laid  open.2 

1  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  3.   Aihs  5'  IrtAffcro  '  deeds — Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  on 


&ov\-f).  Herodotus  is  characterized  as 
'Ofi^jpov  £ijA»t^s — 'O^yjpiKOfraros — (Dio- 
nys.  Halic.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  p.  772, 
Reiske;  Longinus  De  Sublim.  p.  86,  ed. 
Pearce^ 

3  While  Plutarch  (if  indeed  the  trea- 
tise  de    Herodoti    Malignitate   bo   the 


the  contrary,  with  more  reason,  treats 
him  as  a  pattern  of  excellent  disposi- 
tions in  an  historian,  contrasting  him  in 
this  respect  with  Thucydides,  to  whom 
he  imputes  an  unfriendly  spirit  in  cri- 
ticising Athens,  arising  from  his  long 
banishment:    'H   fj.tv  'Hpo&Srou  ttdOtatt 


work  of  Plutarch)  treats  Herodotus  as  iv  Awaaty  ln-ictK^r*  *<&  T°**  f^v  hyaBo7s 
uncandid,  malicious,  corrupt,  the  ca-  |  <rwi\&on4viij  toTj  5i  kcuco7s  <rvvakyov<ra* 
lumniator  of  great  men   and  glorious  '  rj  8i  &ovkvZI$ov  itdBtais  abB*Kcurr6$  ris 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  Xerxes  is  described  as  having 
originally  been  averse  to  the  enterprise,  and  only  stimu- 
noun««  us  lated  thereto  by  the  persuasions  of  Mardonius.  This  was 
•aaembiy  of  probably  the  genuine  Persian  belief,  for  the  blame  of  so 
■eiiors—  great  a  disaster  would  naturally  be  transferred  from  the 
•mi  Arta-  monarch  to  some  evil  counsellor.1  As  soon  as  Xerxes, 
evil  and  good  yielding  to  persuasion,  has  announced,  to  the  Fenian 
8enius*  chief  men  whom  he  had  convoked,  his  resolution  to 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  march  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
and  Europe,  Mardonius  is  represented  as  expressing  his  warm 
concurrence  in  the  project,  extolling  the  immense  force*  of  Persia, 
and  depreciating  the  Ionians  in  Europe  (so  he  denominated  them) 
as  so  poor  and  disunited  that  success  was  not  only  certain  but  easy. 
Against  the  rashness  of  this  general — the  evil  genius  of  Xerxes — 
we  find  opposed  the  prudence  and  long  experience  of  Artabanus, 
brother  of  the  deceased  Darius,  and  therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch. 
The  age  and  relationship  of  this  Persian  Nestor  embolden  him  to 
undertake  the  dangerous  task  of  questioning  the  determination 
which  Xerxes,  though  professing  to  invite  the  opinions  of  others, 
had  proclaimed  as  already  settled  in  his  own  mind.  The  speech 
which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Artabanus  is  that  of 
a  thoughtful  and  religious  Greek.  It  opens  with  the  Grecian 
conception  of  the  necessity  of  hearing  and  comparing  opposite 
views,  prior  to  any  final  decision — reproves  Mardonius  for  falsely 
depreciating  the  Greeks  and  seducing  his  master  into  personal 
danger — sets  forth  the  probability  that  the  Greeks,  if  victorious  at 


Kai  mKpd,  teal  rji  warpiii  rrjs  <pvyr)s  fiirj- 
criKaxov<ra'  ra  fiiv  yap  ctfiapr-fifiara  iw- 
*£'PXCT(U  K(d  /•"£*«  &.Kpi&u>Sj  t&v  5i  Kara 
vovv  K€XuPrlK^rwy  Ka6d*a£  oh  fiifxvjirak  ^ 
&<rirtp  iivayKacrfitvos.  (Dionys.  Hal.  ad 
Cn.  Pompeium  de  Pnecip.  Historicis 
Judic.  p.  774,  Retake.) 

Precisely  the  same  fault  which  Dio- 
nysius  here  imputes  to  Thucydides 
(though  in  other  places  he  acquits  him, 
awh  wavrbs  <p66vov  ical  wdaiis  KoXcuctius, 
p.  824),  Plutarch  and  Dio  cast  far  more 
harshly  upon  Herodotus.  In  neither 
case  is  the  reproach  deserved. 

Both  the  moralists  and  the  rhetori- 
cians of  ancient  times  were  very  apt  to 
treat  history,  not  as  a  series  of  true 
matters  of  fact,  exemplifying  the  laws 
of  human  nature  and  society,  and  en- 
larging our  knowledge  of  them  for  pur- 
poses of  future  inference — but  as  if  it 
were  a  branch  of  fiction,  so  to  be  handled 
as  to  please  our  taste  or  improve  our 


morality.  Dionysius,  blaming  Thucy- 
dides for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Peloponnesi&n 
war,  a  period  of  ruinous  discord  in 
Greece,  ought  to  have  been  left  in  obli- 
vion and  never  to  have  passed  into  his- 
tory {(Tiunry  kcl\  A^jflp  irapaZo$*U,  inrh  ri»v 
4iriyiyvofifvwy  ijyvorjo'Ocu,  ibid,  p.*  768) 
— and  that  especially  Thucydides  ought 
never  to  have  thrown  the  blame  of  it 
upon  his  own  city,  since  there  were 
many  other  causes  to  which  it  might 
have  been  imputed  (Irdpais  txovra  7ro^r 
Kais  1uf>opficus  irtpidtycu  ras  air  las,  p. 
770).  It  will  be  found,  however,  if  we 
read  Thucydidds  with  attention,  that 
he  does  not  throw  the  blame  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  upon  Athens,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  strictures  on  her 
conduct  in  various  particular  cases. 

1  Herodot.   viii.    99.      Map86vtov    iw 
airly  rtOtvrts:  compare  c.  100. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  9. 
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sea,  would  come  and  destroy  the  bridge  by  which  Xerxes  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont — reminds  the  latter  of  the  imminent  hazard 
which  Darius  and  his  army  had  undergone  in  Scythia,  from  the 
destruction  (averted  only  by  Histiaeus  and  his  influence)  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube :  such  prudential  suggestions  being  further 
strengthened  by  adverting  to  the  jealous  aversion  of  the  Godhead 
towards  overgrown  human  power.1 

The  impatient  monarch  silences  his  uncle  in  a  tone  of  insult  and 
menace :  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  dissuasions  Xe™  is 
work  upon  him  so  powerfully,  that  before  night  they  aSJSJjS 
gradually  alter  his  resolution,  and  decide  him  to  renounce  £8™"$££- 
the  scheme.    In  this  latter  disposition  he  falls  asleep,  JJ^JS^!1"1 
when  a  dream  appears :  a  tall  stately  man  stands  over  ^J^^Sl 
him,  denounces  his  change  of  opinion,  and  peremptorily  vade  <*»*«. 
commands  him  to  persist  in  the  enterprise  as  announced.     In  spite 
of  this  dream,  Xerxes  still  adheres  to  his  altered  purpose,  assembles 
his  council  the  next  morning,  and  after  apologising  for  his  angry 
language  towards  Artabanus,  acquaints  them  to  their  great  joy 
that  he  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  latter,  and  abandons  his 
project  against  Greece.     But  in  the  following  night,  no  sooner  has 
Xerxes  fallen  asleep,  than  the  same  dream  and  the  same  figure 
again  appear  to  him,  repeating  the  previous  command  in  language 
of  terrific  menace.     The  monarch,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm, 
springs  from  his  bed  and  sends  for  Artabanus,  whom  he  informs  of 
the   twice-repeated  vision    and  divine   mandate   interdicting  his 
change  of  resolution.     "  If  (says  he)  it  be  the  absolute  will  of  God 
that  this  expedition  against  Greece  should  be  executed,  the  same 
vision  will  appear  to  thee  also,  provided  thou  puttest  on  my  attire, 
sittest  in  my  throne,  and  sleepest  in  my  bed."2     Not  without 
reluctance,  Artabanus  obeys  this  order  (for  it  was  high  treason  in 
any  Persian  to  sit  upon  the  regal  throne8),  but  he  at  length  com- 
plies, expecting  to  be  able  to  prove  to  Xerxes  that  the  dream 
deserved  no  attention.     "  Many  dreams  (he  says)  are  not  of  divine 
origin,  nor  anything  better  than  mere  wandering  objects  such  as  we 
have  been  thinking  upon  during  the  day :  this  dream,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  mistake  me  for  the 
king,  even  if  I  be  in  the  royal  attire  and  bed ;  but  if  it  shall  still 


1  Herodot.  vii.  10. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  15.  Ei  &v  $*6s  4<m  6 
iwnr4fiww¥  ko!  ol  wdvrws  4v  ritiovy  4<m 
ycvtffOai  irrparriXaatriv  4w\  r^w  'EAAdSct, 
iwHrrfaiTau  Kai  <roi  ton/to  rovro  tvtipor, 
Sfiolctr  *a)  ifxol  4yrt\\6fityov.  Ebpi<ric* 
8c  &9§  h.y  yiv6u*va  tom/to,  ci  Kdfiois  tV 


«VV  (TkcuV  »a<ray,  *al  cVSbf ,  fter&  ravra 
Tfoto  4s  rbv  4ftby  Optvov,  *al  IWcira  4w 
Kolrjf  rrj  4pfj  Karxnrvdtffuas.  Compart 
vii.  8.  6*6s  re  otnto  &y*i,  &c. 

3  See  Brissoniufl,  De  Regno  Persarum, 
lib.  i.  p.  27. 
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continue  to  appear  to  thee,  I  shall  myself  confess  it  to  be  divine." l 
Accordingly  Artabanus  is  placed  in  the  regal  throne  and  bed,  and 
as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep,  the  very  same  figure  shows  itself  to  him 
also,  saying,  "  Art  thou  he  who  dissuadest  Xerxes,  on  the  plea  of 
solicitude  for  his  safety,  from  marching  against  Greece  ?  Xerxes 
has  already  been  forewarned  of  that  which  he  will  suffer  if  he 
disobeys,  and  thou  too  shalt  not  escape  either  now  or  in  future,  for 
seeking  to  avert  that  which  must  and  shall  be."  With  these  words 
the  vision  assumes  a  threatening  attitude,  as  though  preparing  to 
burn  out  the  eyes  of  Artabanus  with  hot  irons,  when  the  sleeper 
awakens  in  terror,  and  runs  to  communicate  with  Xerxes.  "I 
have  hitherto,  O  king,  recommended  to  thee  to  rest  contented  with 
that  vast  actual  empire  on  account  of  which  all  mankind  think  thee 
happy  ;  but  since  the  divine  impulsion  is  now  apparent,  and  since 
destruction  from  on  high  is  prepared  for  the  Greeks,  I  too  alter 
my  opinion,  and  advise  thee  to  command  the  Persians  as  God 
directs ;  so  that  nothing  may  be  found  wanting  on  thy  part  for  that 
which  God  puts  into  thy  hands." 2 

It  is  thus  that  Herodotus  represents  the  great  expedition  of 
Religious       Xerxes  to  have  originated ;  partly  in  the  rashness  of 

conception        -«*,.  i  •      i  •  i  i/%ii* 

of  these-  Mardonius,  who  reaps  his  bitter  reward  on  the  field  of 
hutory—  battle  at  Plat«a — but  still  more  in  the  influence  of 
both  to  Per-  "mischievous  Oneiros,"  who  is  sent  by  the  gods  (as 
Greek*.  rin  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  to  put  a  cheat  upon 
Xerxes,  and  even  to  overrule  by  terror  both  his  scruples  and  those 
of  Artabanus.  The  gods  having  determined  (as  in  the  instances 
of  Astyages,  Polykrates,  and  others)  that  the  Persian  empire  shall 
undergo  signal  humiliation  and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
constrain  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  ruinous  enterprise  against  his 
own  better  judgement.  Such  religious  imagination  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  Herodotus,  but  as  common  to  him  with  his 
contemporaries  generally,  Greeks  as  well  as  Persians,  though 
peculiarly  stimulated  among  the  Greeks  by  the  abundance  of  their 
epic  or  quasi -historical  poetry.     Modified  more  or  less  in  each 


1  Herodot.  vii.  16.  Ou  yap  ty  is 
ro<rovr6  yt  efajOcfojy  kv4)Kti  rovroy  5ti  8^ 
Kori  icrrt  rb  iiri<paiy6fitv6v  roi  4v  t£ 
fhrvtpy  &<rrt  5<$|€i  i/ii  6pS>y  <re  doav,  ttj  <rjj 
4<rBr\ri  r*Kpaip6pcyoy.  .  .  .  ci  yap  5^  4wt- 
QoirfocU  7c  crwtx^aii  Qa-lyv  &?  Kal 
avrbs  Buoy  tlvcu. 

s  Herodot.  vii.  18.  'Eirel  8i  tiatpovlri 
rts  ylyvcrcu  Sppii,  Kal  "EAAt/vay,  &s  (oitcf, 
<pOopfi  ris  KaraXofifidyti  Bt1)Karos,  iyb 
ftiv  Kal  avrbs  rpdwofiui,  teal  r^y  yvufx-qy 


fitrariBtfiai Ilofoc  &  ofrrv  ok«j, 

rov  Btov  irapaBitovros,  rStv  <rS>y  ivfciiacrai 

The  expression  rov  Btov  wapaZl9ovros 
in  this  place  denotes  what  is  expressed 
by  rb  x?*0*  ylyyevBai,  c.  17.  The 
dream  threatens  Artabanus  and  Xerxes 
for  trying  to  turn  aside  the  current  of 
destiny — or  in  other  words,  to  contra- 
vene the  predetermined  will  of  the 
gods. 
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individual  narrator,  it  is  made  to  supply  connecting  links  as  well  as 
initiating  causes  for  the  great  events  of  history.  As  a  cause  for 
this  expedition,  incomparably  the  greatest  fact  and  tne  most  fertile 
in  consequences,  throughout  the  political  career  both  of  Greeks  and 
Persians,  nothing  less  than  a  special  interposition  of  the  gods  would 
have  satisfied  the  feelings  either  of  one  nation  or  the  other.  The 
story  of  the  dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tell  us1)  in  Persian 
fancy,  and  is  in  some  sort  a  consolation  for  the  national  vanity ; 
but  it  is  turned  and  coloured  by  the  Grecian  historian,  who 
mentions  also  a  third  dream,  which  appears  to  Xerxes  after  his 
resolution  to  march  was  finally  taken,  and  which  the  mistake  of  the 
Magian  interpreters  falsely  construed2  into  an  encouragement, 
though  it  really  threatened  ruin.  How  much  this  religious  con- 
ception of  the  sequence  of  events  belongs  to  the  age,  appears  by 
the  fact,  that  it  not  only  appears  in  Pindar  and  the  Attic  trage- 
dians generally,  but  pervades  especially  the  Persae  of  JEschylus, 
exhibited  seven  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — in  which  we  find 
the  premonitory  dreams  as  well  as  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  gods 
towards  vast  power  and  overweening  aspirations  in  man  ;3  though 
without  any  of  that  inclination,  which  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
derived  from  Persian  informants,  to  exculpate  Xerxes  by  repre- 
senting him  as  disposed  himself  to  sober  counsels,  but  driven  in  a 
contrary  direction  by  the  irresistible  fiat  of  the  goda4 


1  Herodot.  vii.  12.  Kal  H\  kov  4y  rrj 
wktI  e?8e  fytv  rot^Sc,  &>*  \4ytrcu  inrb 
Ilcfxrcw. 

Herodotus  seems  to  use  tvtipov  in  the 
neuter  gender,  not  6v*ipos  in  the  mas- 
culine :  for  the  alteration  of  Biihr  (ad 
vii.  16)  of  iwvra  in  place  of  iwyros,  is 
not  at  all  called  for.  The  masculine 
gender  tvttpot  is  commonly  used  in 
Homer;  but  there  are  cases  of  the 
neuter  tivttpov. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  dreams  in 
determining  the  enterprises  of  the  early 
Turkish  sultans,  see  Von  Hammer, 
Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs, 
book  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

*  Compare  the  dream  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus.  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  18. 
Concerning  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
Astyagea  on  the  Magians  for  nrisinter- 
preting  his  dreams,  see  Herodot.  i.  128. 

Philochoru*.  skilled  in  diviuation,  af- 
firmed that  Nikias  put  a  totally  wrong 
interpretation  upon  that  fatal  eclipse  of 
the  moon  which  induced  him  to  delay 
his  retreat,  and  proved  his  ruin  (Plu- 
tarch, Nikias,  c.  23). 


3  ^Eschylus,  Pers.  96,  104,  181,  220, 
368,  745,  825  :  compare  Sophocl.  Ajax, 
129,  744,  775,  and  the  end  of  the  (Edi- 
pus  Tyraunus ;  Euripid.  Hecub.  58 ; 
Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  86 ;  Isthm.  vi.  39 ; 
Pausanias,  ii.  33,  3.  Compare  the  sense 
of  the  word  ificriZaificcy  in  Xenophon, 
Agesilaus,  c.  11.  sect.  8. — "the  man 
who  in  the  midst  of  success  fears  the 
envious  gods  " — opposed  to  the  person 
who  confides  in  continuance  of  success : 
and  Klausen,  Theologumena  JEschyli, 
p.  18. 

4  The  manner  in  which  Herodotus 
groups  together  the  facts  of  his  history 
in  obedience  to  certain  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  in  his  own  mind,  is 
well  set  forth  in  Hoflfmeister,  Sittlich- 
religiose  Lebensansicht  des  Herodotos, 
Essen,  1832,  especially  sects.  21,  22,  pp. 
1 1 2  seq.  HofFmeister  traces  the  veins  of 
sentiment,  running  through,  and  often 
overlaying  or  transforming,  the  matters 
of  fact  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  nine  books.  He  does  not,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  advert  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  informants  from  whom 
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While  we  take  due  notice  of  those  religious  conceptions  with 
which  both  the  poet  and  the  historian  surround  this  vast  conflict 


Herodotus  collected  bis  facts  were  for 
the  most  part  imbued  with  sentiments 
similar  to  himself ;  so  that  the  religious 
and  moral  vein  pervaded  more  or  less 
his  original  materials,  and  did  not  need 
to  be  added  by  himself.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  priests,  the  minis- 
ters of  temples  and  oracles,  the  exegetao 
or  interpreting  guides  around  these  holy 
places — were  among  his  chief  sources 
for  instructing  himself :  a  stranger, 
visiting  so  many  different  cities,  must 
have  been  constantly  in  a  situation  to 
have  no  other  person  whom  he  could 
consult.  The  temples  were  interesting 
both  in  themselves  and  in  the  trophies 
and  offerings  which  they  exhibited, 
while  the  persons  belonging  to  them 
were  (as  a  general  rule)  accessible  and 
communicative  to  strangers,  as  we  may 
see  both  from  Pausanias  and  Plutarch — 
both  of  whom,  however,  had  books  be- 
fore them  also  to  consult,  which  Hero- 
dotus hardly  had  at  all.  It  was  not 
only  the  prieets  and  ministers  of  tem- 
ples in  Egypt,  of  Heraklos  at  Tyre,  and 
of  Bolus  at  Babylon,  that  Herodotus 
questioned  (i.  181  ;  ii.  3,  44,  143),  but 
also  those  of  Delphi  (At\<piay  olfia  4y&> 
ovrcos  i.Kovcras  ytvivQai,  i.  20 :  compare 
i.  91,  92,  51);  D6ddna  (ii.  52);  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes  (v.  59);  of 
Athene  Alea  at  Tegea  (i.  66);  of  Demd- 
ter  at  Paros  (vi.  134 — if  not  the  priests, 
at  least  persons  full  of  temple  inspira- 
tions); of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthiotis 
(vii.  197) ;  of  the  Kabeiri  in  Thrace  (ii. 
51);  of  persons  connected  with  the  He- 
r6on  of  Protesilaus  in  the  Chersonese 
(ix.  116,  120).  The  facts  which  these 
persons  communicated  to  him  were 
always  presented  along  with  associa- 
tions referring  to  their  own  functions 
or  religious  sentiments,  so  that  Hero- 
dotus did  not  introduce  anything  new 
when  he  incorporated  them  as  such  in 
his  history.  The  treatise  of  Plutarch — 
"  Cur  Pythia  nunc  non  reddat  Oracula 
Carmine  " — affords  an  instructive  de- 
scription of  the  ample  and  multifarious 
narratives  given  by  the  expositors  at 
Delphi,  respecting  the  eminent  persons 
and  events  of  Grecian  history,  to  satisfy 
visitors  who  came  full  of  curiosity — 
<t>i\oOtdfiov*s,  <pt\6\oyot  and  <fn\ofia$t7t 
(Plutarch,  ib.  p.  394) — such  as  Hero- 
dotus was  in  a  high  degree.  Compare 
pp.  396,  397,  400,  407,  of  the  same  trea- 
tise: also  Plutarch  De  Defectu  Oraculo- 


rum,  p.  417 — ol  AcX$£ir  9*6\oyoL,  &c 
Plutarch  remarks  that  in  his  time  poli- 
tical life  was  extinguished  in  Greece, 
and  that  the  questions  put  to  the  Py- 
thian priestess  related  altogether  to  pri- 
vate and  individual  affairs;  whereas,  in 
earlier  times,  almost  all  political  events 
came  somehow  or  other  under  her 
cognizance,  either  by  questions  to  be 
answered,  or  by  commemorative  public 
offerings  (p.  407).  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  great  temples,  especially 
those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  weo  of  Grecian 
political  history.  See  the  Dissertation 
of  Preller,  annexed  to  his  edition  of 
Polemonis  Fragmenta,  c.  3.  p.  157-162; 
De  Historia  atque  Arte  Periegetarum ; 
also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottesdienstliche 
Alterth timer  der  Griechen,  part  I.  ch. 
12,  p.  52. 

The  religious  interpretation  of  histo- 
rical phenomena  is  thus  not  peculiar  to 
Herodotus,  but  belongs  to  him  in  com- 
mon  with  his  informants  and  his  age 
generally,  as  indeed  Hoffmeister  ob- 
serves (p.  31-136):  though  it  is  remark- 
able to  notice  the  frankness  with  which 
he  (as  well  as  the  contemporary  poets: 
see  the  references  in  Monk,  Euripid. 
Alcestis,  1154)  predicates  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  gods,  in  cases  where  the 
conduct  which  he  supposes  them  to 
pursue,  is  really  such  as  would  deserve 
that  name  in  a  man, — and  such  as  he 
himself  ascribes  to  the  despot  (iii.  80). 
He  does  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
call  the  gods  just  and  merciful  while  he 
is  attributing  to  them  acts  of  envy  and 
jealousy  in  their  dealing  with  mankind. 
But  the  religious  interpretation  does  not 
reign  alone  throughout  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus:  it  is  found  side  by  side 
with  careful  sifting  of  fact  and  specifi- 
cation of  positive,  definite,  appreciable 
causes:  and  this  latter  vein  is  what 
really  distinguishes  the  historian  from 
his  age, — forming  the  preparation  for 
Thucydides,  in  whom  it  appears  predo- 
minant and  almost  exclusive.  See  this 
point  illustrated  in  Creuaer,  Historische 
Kunst  der  Griechen,  Abschnitt  iii.  pp. 
150-159. 

Jager  (Disputationes  Herodotese,  p. 
16.  Gottingen,  1828)  professes  to  detect 
evidences  of  old  age  (senile  ingenium) 
in  the  moralising  colour  which  over- 
spreads the  history  of  Herodotus,  but 
which  I  believe  to  nave  belonged  to  his 
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of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  am- 
bition and  revenge  for  the  real  motives  of  the  invasion,  vast  prepi- 
Considering  that  it  had  been  a  proclaimed  project  in  the  Xerxes, 
mind  of  Darius  for  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  there  was  no 
probability  that  his  son  and  successor  would  gratuitously  renounce 
it.  Shortly  after  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  began  to  make 
his  preparations,  the  magnitude  of  which  attested  the  strength  of 
his  resolve  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  designs.  The  satraps  and 
subordinate  officers,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  empire, 
received  orders  to  furnish  the  amplest  quota  of  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war — horse  and  foot,  ships  of  war,  horse-transports, 
provisions,  or  supplies  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  territory  ;  while  rewards  were  held  out  to  those  who 
should  execute  the  orders  most  efficiently.  For  four  entire  years 
these  preparations  were  carried  on,  and  as  we  are  told  that  similar 
preparations  had  been  going  forward  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  death  of  Darius,  though  not  brought  to  any  ultimate 
result,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  maximum  of  force,  which  the 
empire  could  possibly  be  made  to  furnish,1  was  now  brought  to 
execute  the  schemes  of  Xerxes. 

The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  moment  more  extensive  than 
ever  it  will  appear  at  any  subsequent  period ;  for  it  comprised 
maritime  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
and  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  north  of  Krete  and  east 
of  Euboea — including  even  the  Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian 
forts  and  garrisons  at  Doriskus,  Eion,  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  while  Abdera  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements 
on  that  coast  were  numbered  among  the  tributaries  of  Susa.2  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  boundaries  of  the  empire,  at  the 
time  when  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne,  as  compared  with'  its 
reduced  limits  at  the  later  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — partly 
that  we  may  understand  the  apparent  chances  of  success  to  his 
expedition,  as  they  presented  themselves  both  to  the  Persians  and 

&prjticp  teal  rod  ,'E.XXr\tnr6vrov  ireurraxv* 
Yii.  108.  itit&ovXano  ybp,  &>s  real  *p6- 
rtp6v  fioi  8«8^A»tcu,  rj  fi^XF1  Bt<r<ra\irjs 
ircura,  Kai  fjr  inch  (Satrikrja  9a<rfio<f>6poSj 
Mcya/frffou  re  Karaffrpt^afUvov  kuX  Ctrrt- 
pov  Maptoviov;  also  vii.  59,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Memorab.  iii.  5,  11.  Compare 
iEschylus,  Pers.  871-896,  and  the 
vision  ascribed  to  Cyrus  in  reference  to 
his  successor  Darius,  covering  with  his 
wings  both  Europe  and  Asia  (Herodot. 
i.  209). 


middle  and  mature  age  not  less  than  to 
his  latter  years — if  indeed  he  lived  to 
be  very  old,  which  is  noway  proved, 
except  upon  reasons  which  I  have 
already  disputed.  See  Bohr,  Common  - 
tatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Herodoti,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition,  c.  6. 
p.  388. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  19.  x**P0¥  *&*ra 
iptvr&v  rrjs  iprtipou. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  106.  Kart<rrcurav  yh.p 
$n  wptrcpov  ravrrfs  rrjs  i^tXdtrtos  (i.  c. 
the  invasion  by  Xerxes)  thrapx01  *y  TV 
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to  the  medidng  Greeks — partly  that  we  may  appreciate  the  after- 
circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  mari- 
time empire. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  481  b.c,  the  vast  army  thus  raised 
M*rch  of  by  Xerxes  arrived,  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire,  at  or 
theTnterioT  near  to  Sardis ;  a  large  portion  of  it  having  been  directed 
Ltion VSe  to  assemble  at  Kritala  in  Kappadokia,  on  the  eastern 
lS^  af  side  of  the  Halys,  where  it  was  joined  by  Xerxes  himself 
hhllSme-  on  the  road  from  Susa.1  From  thence  he  crossed  the 
rad'ur^  Halys,  and  marched  through  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  passing 
©f^vwon  through  the  Phrygian  towns  of  Kelaenae,  Anaua  and 
beforehand.  Kolossae,  and  the  Lydian  town  of  Kallatebus,  until  he 
reached  Sardis,  where  winter-quarters  were  prepared  for  him.  But 
this  land  force,  vast  as  it  was  (respecting  its  numbers,  I  shall  speak 
farther  presently),  was  not  all  that  the  empire  had  been  required 
to  furnish.  Xerxes  had  determined  to  attack  Greece,  not  by 
traversing  the  JEgean,  as  Datis  had  passed  to  Eretria  and  Mara- 
thon, but  by  a  land  force  and  fleet  at  once ;  the  former  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  and  marching  through  Thrace,  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  ;  while  the  latter  was  intended  to  accompany  and  coope- 
rate. A  fleet  of  1207  ships  of  war,  besides  numerous  vessels  of 
service  and  burthen,  had  been  assembled  on  the  Hellespont  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Ionia ;  moreover  Xerxes,  with  a  degree  of 
forethought  much  exceeding  that  of  his  father  Darius  in  the 
Scythian  expedition,  had  directed  the  formation  of  large  magazines 
of  provisions  at  suitable  maritime  stations  along  the  line  of  march, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  During  the  four 
years  of  military  preparation  there  had  been  time  to  bring  together 
great  quantities  of  flour  and  other  essential  articles  from  Asia  and 
Egypt8 

If  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  by  the  vast 
He  throws  a  assemblage  of  men  and  muniments  of  war,  which  Xerxes 
boat,  across  thus  brought  together,  so  much  transcending  all  past,  we 
pont  might  even  say  all  subsequent,  experience — they  were  no 

less  astounded  by  two  enterprises  which  entered  into  his  scheme — 
the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal 
through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  For  the  first  of  the  two 
there  had  indeed  been  a  precedent,  since  Darius  about  thirty-five 
years  before  had  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  and  crossed  it  in  his  march  to  Scythia.  Yet  this 
bridge  of  Darius,  though  constructed  by  the  Ionians  and  by  a 

1  Herodot.  *ii.  26-31.  »  Herodot.  vii.  23-25. 
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Samian  Greek,  having  had  reference  only  to  distant  regions,  seems 
to  have  been  little  known  or  little  thought  of  among  the  Greeks 
generally,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  ^Eschylus l 
speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  while  the  bridge  of  Xerxes 
was  ev^r  remembered  both  by  Persians  and  by  Greeks  as  a  most 
imposing  display  of  Asiatic  omnipotence.     The  bridge  of  boats — 
or  rather  the  two  separate  bridges  not  far  removed  from  each  other, 
— which   Xerxes   caused  to    be   thrown   across  the   Hellespont, 
stretched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side 
to  the  coast  between  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  European,  where 
the  strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.     The  execution  of 
the  work  was  at  first  entrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to  Phoenicians 
land  Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long  beforehand  to  pre- 
pare cables  of  extraordinary  strength  and  size  expressly  for  the 
purpose;   the   material   used   by  the  Phoenicians  was  flax,  that 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  was  the  fibre  of  the  papyrus.     Already 
had  the  work  been  completed  and  announced  to  Xerxes  as  avail- 
able for  transit,  when  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  altogether  to  ruin 
it.     The  wrath  of  the  monarch,  when  apprised  of  this  catastrophe, 
burst  all  bounds.    It  was  directed  partly  against  the  chief  engineers, 
whose  heads  he  caused  to  be  struck  off,2  but  partly  also  against  the 
Hellespont  itself.     He  commanded  that  the  strait  should  The  bridge 
be  scourged  with  300  lashes,  and  that  a  set  of  fetters  %*?%%* 
should   be  let  down  into  it  as  a  farther  punishment,  xeraii-he 
Moreover  Herodotus  had  heard,  but  does  not  believe,  {^eS^S™ 
that  he  even  sent  irons  for  the  purpose  of  branding  it.  JjgJ fieS^** 
"Thou    bitter  water    (exclaimed  the    scourgers   while  v°nL 
inflicting  this  punishment),  this  is  the  penalty  which  our  master 
inflicts  upon  thee,  because  thou  hast  wronged  him  though  he  hath 
never  wronged  thee.    King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou  wilt 
or  not ;  but  thou  deservest  not  sacrifice  from  any  man,  because  thou 
art  a  treacherous  river  of  (useless)  salt  water." 8 

Such  were  the  insulting  terms  heaped  by  order  of  Xerxes  on  the 
rebellious  Hellespont.     Herodotus  calls  them  "  non-Hellenic  and 

1  .JSachylua,  Pen.  731,  754,  873.  hiicnv  &pa  ofatU  IwBpAwuv  06et,  &s  Urn 

*  Plutarch  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,     9oX*p$  re  kcl\  aA^uvpy  ifora/if. 


p.  470)  speaks  of  them  as  having  had 
their  noses  and  ears  cut  off. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  34,  35.  cVeWAAero 
&l  &v  fiawlCovras,  \*y<ir  pdp&apd  tc  teal 
&r<£<r0aAa,  TA  rrtKpby  S8wp,  Scmr^nfr  rot 
Shrill'  iwtri$ti  •Hji'df,  Jti  fur  Wirricras, 
oblttv  rpbs  JK*irov  tk&iKor  ra$6y.  Kal 
&a<ri\*bs  iikv  Uteris  $ia£4)<r*Tai  <rc ,  Ijr  tc 
<ri>  y«  &o6\p,  fjv  re  *al  fi-fj'  vol  8c  Kark 


The  assertion — that  no  one  was  in 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  the  Hellespont 
— appears  strange,  when  we  look  to  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Xerxes  himself 
(vii.  53):  compare  vii.  113,  and  vi.  76. 
The  epithet  salt,  employed  as  a  reproach, 
seems  to  allude  to  the  undiinkable  cha- 
racter of  the  water. 

2  b  2 
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blasphemous  terms,*'  which,  together  with  their  brevity,  leads  11s  to 
believe  that  he  gives  them  as  he  heard  them,  and  that  they  are  not 
of  his  own  invention,  like  so  many  other  speeches  in  his  work, 
where  he  dramatises,  as  it  were,  a  given  position.  It  has  been 
common  however  to  set  aside  in  this  case  not  merely  the  wgrds,  hut 
ijomarkson    even  the  main  incident  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the 

this  «»t«iry  of  * 

tin-  punish-  Hellespont,  as  a  mere  Greek  fable  rather  than  a  real 
flktedonthe  fact ;  the  extreme  childishness  and  absurdity  of  the 
there  i«  no  proceeding  giving  to  it  the  air  of  an  enemy  s  calumny. 
rcuorTfor  But  this  reason  will  not  appear  sufficient,  if  we  transport 
itorciutj?g  ourselves  Imck  to  the  time  and  to  the  party  concerned. 
To  transfer  to  inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing 
and  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the  early  and 
wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of 
religion.  And  although  the  enlargement  of  reason  and  experience 
gradually  displaces  this  elementary  Fetichism,  banishing  it  from 
the  regions  of  reality  into  those  of.  conventional  fiction — yet  the 
force  of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the 
acquired  habit :  and  even  an  intelligent  man9  may  be  impelled  in 
a  moment  of  agonizing  pain  to  kick  or  beat  the  lifeless  object  from 
which  he  has  suffered.  By  the  old  procedure,  never  formally 
abolished,  though  gradually  disused,  at  Athens — an  inanimate 
object  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  was  solemnly  tried  and 
cast  out  of  the  border.  And  the  Arcadian  youths,  when  they 
returned  hungry  from  an  unsuccessful  day's  hunting,8  scourged  and 


1  See  Stanley  and  Blom field  ad  JEb- 
chyl.  Pers.  731,  and  K.  0.  MUller  (in 
his  Review  of  Benjamin  Constant's  work 
Sur  la  Religion),  Kloine  Schriften,  vol. 
ii.  p.  59. 

2  See  Augusto  Comte,  Traite  de  Phi- 
losophic Positive,  vol.  v.  lecon  52,  pp. 
40,  46. 

3  See  Wachsmuth,  Hellenisch.  Alter- 
thinner,  2.  i.  p.  :t2u,  and  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Oriech.  Staatsal  tort  h  inner,  sect.  104. 

For  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  dealt 
with  the  river  Gyndcs,  see  Ilerodot.  i. 
202.  The  Persian  satrap  Pharnuchcs 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  at  Sardis, 
and  received  an  injury  of  which  he 
afterwards  died :  he  directed  his  attend- 
ants to  lea' I  the  horse  to  the  place 
where  the  accident  had  happened,  to 
cut  off  all  his  legs,  and  leave  him  to 
perish  there  (Herodot.  vii.  88).  The 
kings  of  Macedonia  offered  sacrifice  even 
during  the  time  of  Herodotus,  to  the 
river  which  had  been  the  means  of  pre- 


serving the  life  of  their  ancestor  Per- 
dikkas;  after  he  had  crossed  it,  the 
stream  swelled  and  arrested  his  pur- 
suers (Herodot.  viii.  138) :  see  an  analo- 
gous story  about  the  inhabitants  of 
Apollonia  and  the  river  Aous,  Valerius 
Maxim,  i.  5.  2. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  boxer, 
wrestler,  &c,  Theagenea  of  Thasus,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour.  A 
personal  enemy,  perhaps  one  of  the 
1400  defeated  competitors,  came  every 
night  to  gratify  his  wrath  and  revenge 
by  flogging  the  statue.  One  night  the 
statue  fell  down  upon  this  scourger  and 
killed  him;  upon  which  his  relatives 
indicted  the  statue  for  murder:  it  was 
found  guilty  by  the  Thasiana,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  gods  however  were 
much  displeased  with  the  proceeding, 
and  visited  the  Thasiana  with  continued 
famine,  until  at  length  a  fisherman  by 
accident  fished  up  the  statue,  and  it 
was  restored  to  its  place  (Pausan.  vi.  1 1. 
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^  pricked  the  god  Pan  or  his  statue  by  way  of  revenge.  Much  more 
g-  may  we  suppose  a  young  Persian  monarch,  corrupted  by  universal 
i  subservience  around  him,  to  be  capable  of  thus  venting  an  insane 
I  wrath.  The  vengeance  exercised  by  Cyrus  on  the  river  Gyndes 
*  (which  be  caused  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
t  streamlets,  because  one  of  his  sacred  horses  had  been  drowned  in 
it),  affords  a  fair  parallel  to  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  by 
Xerxes.  To  offer  sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  to  testify  in  this  manner 
gratitude  for  service  rendered  by  rivers,  was  a  familiar  rite  in  the 
ancient  religion.  While  the  grounds  for  distrusting  the  narrative 
are  thus  materially  weakened,  the  positive  evidence  will  be  found 
very  forcible.  The  expedition  of  Xerxes  took  place  when  Hero- 
dotus was  about  four  years  old,  so  that  he  afterwards  enjoyed  ample 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  persons  who  had  witnessed  and 
taken  part  in  it:  and  the  whole  of  his  narrative  shows  that  he 
availed  himself  largely  of  such  access  to  informatioa  Besides,  the 
building  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  incidents 
connected  with  it,  were  acts  necessarily  known  to  many  witnesses, 
and  therefore  the  more  easily  verified.  The  decapitation  of  the 
unfortunate  engineers  was  an  act  fearfully  impressive,  and  even  the 
scourging  of  the  Hellespont,  while  essentially  public,  appears  to 
Herodotus1  (as  well  as  to  Arrian  afterwards),  not  childish,  but 
impious.  The  more  attentively  we  balance,  in  the  case  before  us, 
the  positive  testimony  against  the  intrinsic  negative  probabilities, 
the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  admit  without  diffidence  the  state- 
ment of  our  original  historian. 

New  engineers — perhaps  Greek  along  with,  or  in  place  of, 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians — were  immediately  directed  Reconstruc- 
to  recommence  the  work,  which  Herodotus  now  describes  bridge - 
in  detail,  and  which  was  executed  with  increased  care  onundeuii. 
and  solidity.  To  form  the  two  bridges,  two  lines  of  ships — triremes 
and  pentekonters  blended  together — were  moored  across  the  strait 
breastwise,  with  their  sterns  towards  the  Euxine  and  their  heads 
towards  the  ^Egean,  the  stream  flowing  always  rapidly  from  the 
former  towards  the  latter.8    They  were  moored  by  anchors  head 


2).  Compare  the  story  of  the  statue  of 
Hermes  in  Babrius,  Fabul.  119,  edition 
of  Mr.  Lewis. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  35-54:  compare  viii. 
109.     Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  14.  9. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  36.  The  language  in 
which  Herodotus  describes  the  position 
of  these  ships  which  formed  the  two 
bridges,   seems  to  me    to   have    been 


erroneously  or  imperfectly  apprehended 
by  most  of  the  commentators:  see  the 
notes  of  Biihr,  Kruae,  Wesseling,  Ren- 
nell,  and  especially  Larcher:  Scnweig- 
haeuser  is  the  most  satisfactory. — rov 
fit*  T16vtov  ticiKapcrlaSy  rov  5i  'EAAtjc- 
ir6vrov  Karh  $60*.  The  explanation 
given  by  Tzetzes  of  iwucaptrlas  by  the 
word  wkayias  seems  to  me  hardly  exact: 
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and  stern,  and  by  very  long  cables.     The  number  of  ships  placed 
to  carry  the  bridge  nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  three  hundred  and 


it  means,  not  oblique,  but  at  right  angles 
with.    The  oourae  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont,  flowing  out  of  the  Euxine 
sea,   is  conceived  by  the  historian  as 
meeting  that  sea  at  right  angles;  and 
the   ships,    which   were    moored    near 
together  along  the  current  of  the  strait, 
taking  the  line  of  each  from  head  to 
stern,  were  therefore  also  at  right  angles 
with  the  Euxine  sea.     Moreover  Hero- 
dotus does  not  mean  to  distinguish  the 
two  bridges  hereby,  and  to  say  that  the 
ships  of  the  one  bridge  were  rov  Tl6yrov 
iiriKapcias,  and  those  of  the  other  bridge 
too  'EXXn<nr6yrov   Kara  (>6oyy  as  Bahr 
and  other  commentators  suppose:   both 
the  predicates  apply  alike  to  both  the 
bridges, — as  indeed  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  arrangement  of  ships  best  for 
one  bridge  must  also  have  been  best  for 
the  other.     Respecting  the  meaning  of 
iwiicdpaios  in  Herodotu*,  see  iv.  101 ;  i. 
180.     In  the  Odyssey  (ix.  70 :  compare 
Euatath.   ad  loc.)   licuc&paMu  does  not 
mean  oblique,  but  headlong  before  the 
wind:  compare  Arfirap,  Iliad,  xviii.  392. 
So  in  the  position  of  the  ships  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  if  the  wind  blew 
from  the   Euxine,  it  would  be  right 
abaft  of  them. 

The  circumstance  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus,— that  in  the  bridge  higher  up 
the  stream  or  nearest  to  the  Euxine, 
there  were  in  all  360  vessels,  while  in 
the  other  bridge  there  were  no  more 
than  314, — has  perplexed  the  commen- 
tators and  induced  them  to  resort  to 
inconvenient  explanations — as  that  of 
saying,  that  in  the  higher  bridge  the 
vessels  were  moored  not  in  a  direct  line 
across,  but  in  a  line  slanting,  so  that 
the  extreme  vessel  on  the  European 
side  was  lower  down  the  stream  than 
the  extreme  vessel  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
This  is  one  of  the  false  explanations 
given  of  iwiitapfflas  (slanting,  schrdj)  : 
while  the  idea  of  Gronovius  and  Larcher, 
that  the  vessels  in  the  higher  bridge 
presented  their  broadside  to  the  current, 
is  still  more  inadmissible.  But  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  one  bridge  compared  with 
the  other,  seems  to  admit  of  an  easier 
explanation.  We  need  not  suppose, 
nor  does  Herodotus  say,  that  the  two 
bridges  were  quite  close  together:  con- 
sidering the  multitude  which  had  to 
cross  them,  it  would  be  convenient  that 
they  should  be  placed  at  a  certain  dis- 


tance from  each  other.  If  they  were  a 
mile  or  two  apart,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  the  breadth  of  the  strait  was  not 
exactly  the  same  in  the  two  places 
chosen,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
broader  at  the  point  of  the  upper  bridge 
— which  moreover  might  require  to  be 
made  more  secure,  as  having  to  meet 
the  first  force  of  the  current.  The 
greater  number  of  vessels  in  the  upper 
bridge  will  thus  be  accounted  for  in  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  some  of  the  words  used  by  Hero- 
dotus there  appears  an  obscurity :  they 
run  thus — it*{ryw<nur  8i  &&*•  riemi- 
Kovr4povs  teal  rpilipcas  ovv04vt*s,  (nro 
fit*  tV  (these  words  are  misprinted  in 
Bahr's  edition)  icpbs  rod  Eb^tltrou  Tl6vrov 
i^Kovrd  re  koI  rpinKoelas,  tnrb  Si  r^v 
lr4pr\v  rl<r<rcp*f  /col  $4ku  icol  rptriKOirias 
(rod  fiiv  Tl6vTov,  twucap<rlas9  rov  5i 
'EWr)<rw6vrov  Kara  f>6ov),  Xva  araxwxe^p 
rov  t6vov  r&y  tirh&r  ovv64vr*s  Si, 
ayKvpas  Karrjicay  n-cpt/i^jceai,  &c* 

There  is  a  difficulty  respecting  the 
words  Xva  avajctox^vtl  rbv  r6vov  rmv 
ZirXmv — what  is  the  nominative  case  to 
this  verb?  Bahr  says  in  his  note,  sc. 
6  p6os,  and  he  construes  r»v  hrrhmv  to 
mean  the  cables  whereby  the  anchors 
were  held  fast.  But  if  we  read  farther 
on,  we  shall  see  that  ra  bw\a  mean,  not 
the  anchor-cables,  but  the  cables  which 
were  stretched  across  from  shore  to 
shore  to  form  the  bridge  :  the  very 
same  words  r&y  tirhMV  rov  rlrov,  ap- 
plied to  these  latter  cables,  occur  a  few 
lines  afterwards.  I  think  that  the  no- 
minative case  belonging  to  avaK»x*6v 
is  t)  yap{/pa  (not  6  f>6os),  and  that  the 
words  from  rov  plv  Tlivrov  down  to 
b6ov  are  to  be  read  parenthetically,  as  I 
nave  printed  them  above:  the  express 
object  for  which  the  ships  were  moored 
was,  "  that  the  bridge  might  hold  up, 
or  sustain,  the  tension  of  its  cables 
stretched  across  from  shore  to  shore." 
I  admit  that  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect *vaK<ax*voo(n,  and  not  ovojcmx*1^' 
since  the  proposition  would  be  true  of 
both  bridges;  but  though  this  makes 
an  awkward  construction,  it  is  not  in- 
admissible, since  each  bridge  had  been 
previously  described  in  the  singular 
number. 

Bredow  and  others  accuse  Herodotus 
of  ignorance  and  incorrectness  in  this 
description  of  the  bridges,  but  there 
seems  nothing  to  bear  out  this  charge. 
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sixty;  the   number  in  the   other,  three  hundred   and  fourteen. 
Over  each  of  the  two  lines  of  ships,  across  from  shore  to  shore, 


Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
591),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12;  vi.  1) 
give  seven  stadia  as  the  breadth  of  the 
Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part.  Dr. 
Pococke  also  assigns  the  same  breadth : 
Tournefort  allows  about  a  mile  (vol.  ii. 
lett.  4).  Some  modern  French  mea- 
surements give  the  distance  as  some- 
thing considerably  greater —  1130  or 
1150  toises  (see  Miot's  note  on  his 
translation  of  Herodotus).  The  Duke 
of  Ragusa  states  it  at  700  toises  (Voyage 
en  Turquie,  vol.  ii.  p.  164).  If  we  sup- 
pose the  breadth  to  be  one  mile  or 
5280  feet,  360  vessels  at  an  average 
breadth  of  14§  feet  would  exactly  fill 
the  space.  Rennell  says,  "  Eleven  feet 
is  the  breadth  of  a  barge :  vessels  of  the 
size  of  the  smallest  coasting  craft  were 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  bridge." 
(On  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p. 
127.) 

The  recent  measurements  or  esti- 
mates stated  by  Miot  go  much  beyond 
Herodotus:  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
nearly  coincides  with  him.  But  we 
need  not  suppose  that  the  vessels  filled 
op  entirely  the  whole  breadth,  without 
leaving  any  gaps  between :  we  only 
know,  that  there  were  no  gaps  left 
large  enough  for  a  vessel  in  voyage  to 
sail  through,  except  in  three  specified 
places. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  second  edition  to 
notice  some  comments  of  Professor 
Dunbar  upon  this  note,  inserted  in  the 
critical  remarks  appended  to  the  third 
edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con, voc.  'ETTiKdpcnos,  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Dunbar  differs  from  me,  as  well 
as  from  Liddell  and  Scott,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  iiriKApaios,  but  I  do 
not  perceive  that  he  brings  any  con- 
vincing arguments.  He  says,  that  this 
adjective  signifies  "  in  a  cross  direction, 
and  is  opposed  by  Herodotus  to  6p6ios, 
in  a  straight  direction,  and  to  I6§iat  (He- 
rodot.  iv.  101;  i.  180)." 

I  have  made  reference  in  my  note  to 
both  these  passages,  and  they  seem  to 
me  to  bear  out  my  meaning.  In  the 
latter  of  the  two,  it  is  not  exact  to  say 
that  iwiicapfflas  is  opposed  to  Idtlas:  on 
the  contrary,  the  two  epithets  are  ap- 
plied to  the  very  same  streets:  "All 
the  streets  of  Babylon  (says  Herodotus) 
are  cut  straight;  those  streets  which 
run  directly  down  to  the  river,  as  well 
as  the  rest." 


It  is  true  that  in  iv.  101,  Herodotus- 
contrasts,  in  a  certain  sense,  brucdpo-ios 
with  upGios.  Speaking  of  the  figure  of 
Scythia,  he  says  that  it  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, of  which  two  sides  forming  an 
angle  with  each  other,  are  lines  of  coast; 
while  the  other  two  sides  run  straight 
tip  into  the  interior  {opdioi  tls  r^v  h*<t6- 
ycucw)  to  a  certain  point  of  junction. 
To  go  from  the  coast  into  the  interior 
is  always  conceived  by  a  Greek  as  going 
upward— -fuw ;  to  come  from  inland  to 
the  coast,  as  coming  downward,  fcdrwm 
Hence  Herodotus  says  that  these  two 
sides  go  straight  up  into  the  interior. 
The  other  two  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, which  run  along  the  coast,  He- 
rodotus calls  iiriKapo-ias,  falling  in  a 
straight  line,  or  directly,  upon  the 
other  two  which  run  opBicu  is  tV 
H*<r6yaiav.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  two 
sides,  which  ran  up  into  the  interior 
and  there  joined  each  other,  were 
straight,  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  would  be  straight  also: 
so  that  iirtKapfflas  in  this  passage  does 
not  bear  any  sense  inconsistent  with 
Btraightness. 

In  construing  the  passage — 'Eff^yru- 
aav  8i  &8f •  lityrfiKovripovi  xcd  rpvnpias 
<rvvB4vT9f,  into  ii\v  r^v  irpos  rod  Eu^tlvov 
T\6vrov  itfiKovrd  tc  jco)  rpvnicofflas,  into 
H  tV  kr4pi\v  T€<r<rapc<rjcal8cfca  Kal  rptri- 
icoo'las,  (rov  fikv  T\6vtov,  itriKeunrlas,  rod 
8i  'EAAtjott^ktov,  *car&  f>6ov)  iva  aKcurw- 
X«w»7  rhv  t6vov  rStv  ticKwv,  Mr.  Dunbar 
says,  "  Mr.  Grote  and  the  editors  of 
Herodotus  supply  yf<pupav  with  xrwh  fikv 
r^v,  and  &wh  8«  tV  tr4priv.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  what  rational  meaning 
can  be  extracted  from  t(*vyw(rav — faro 
fx\v  tV  (y*<pvpav),  when  the  pente- 
konters  and  the  triremes  formed  the 
y«pvpav.  There  can  (I  imagine)  be  no 
doubt  that  yrjv  or  x<*}Pav  must  be  un- 
derstood (which  they  very  often  are 
with  the  Greek  writers) ;  the  landf 
namely,  on  each  side  of  the  strait :  inrb 
fxtv  tV  (yrjf),  on  the  Asian  side;  farb 
5i  tV  iWpijK,  on  the  European  side." 

To  deal  first  with  Mr.  Dunbar's  ob- 
jection to  my  meaning,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Bahr  and  others,  I 
cannot  admit  his  assertion,  that  "the 
pentekonters  and  the  triremes  formed 
the  y«p6pav."  They  formed  the  support 
of  the  bridge ;  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  it,  as  the  piles  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  stand  to  the  bridge  itself.    Speak- 
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were  stretched  six  vast  cables,  which  discharged  the  double  function 
of  holding  the  ships  together,  and  of  supporting  the  bridge-way  to 


ing  largely,  or  for  common  purposes, 
indeed,  the  bridge  is  understood  to 
mean  the  whole  construction,  support 
and  all :  but  the  essential  portion  of 
the  bridge  is,  the  continuous  way  across 
from  bank  to  bank,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  narrow  stream,  may  exist  without 
any  supports  at  all.  Now  the  pente- 
konters  and  triremes  did  not  of  them- 
selves form  any  continuous  way  across: 
this  was  formed  by  the  row  of  tight 
parallel  cables  laid  over  them,  resting 
upon  them,  and  stretching  across  from 
bank  to  bank.  And  Herodotus  uses 
the  preposition  inrb  whieh  expresses 
this  relation  :  the  pentekonters  and 
triremes  were  put  together  side  by  side 
uwler  the  bridge;  or  rather,  they  were 
first  put,  and  then  the  bridge  of  tight- 
ened cables  was  laid  over  or  upon  them. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  supposition  that  the 
substantive  belonging  to  inrb  pkv  tV, 
&c.  is  yqv — meaning  the  two  opposite 
coasts,  Asiatic  and  European — seems  to 
me  inadmissible.  The  words  rijv  vphs 
rov  Ev&lvov  l\6vrov,  if  you  apply  them 
to  one  of  the  two  bridges,  designate 
naturally  enough  the  one  which  is 
highest  up  in  the  stream:  but  they 
cannot  be  employed  to  signify  the 
Asiatic  coast  as  distinguished  from  the 
European,  for  they  have  just  as  much 
reference  to  one  as  to  the  other.  Nor 
can  I  think  that  the  preposition  inrb  can 
be  used  to  siguify  what  Mr.  Dunbar 
means.  Assuming  even  that  it  could 
properly  be  used  to  mean  those  ships 
which  were  moored  near  or  close  to  the 
land,  we  must  recollect  that  what  He- 
rodotus is  here  describing,  is  a  series 
of  ships  lying  near  each  other  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  stream.  Of 
the  larger  portion  of  these  ships  it 
could  never  be  said  with  any  propriety, 
that  they  lay  (nrb  r^v  yrjv — either  wider 
the  Asiatic  or  European  coast.  Be- 
sides, on  Mr.  Dunbar's  construction, 
Herodotus  would  be  only  describing 
one  bridge,  whereas  there  were  unde- 
niably tico. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  conception  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bridge  differs  essentially 
from  mine,  but  I  should  lengthen  this 
note  too  much  by  commenting  upon  it. 

He  contests  my  supposition  that  the 
two  bridges  may  have  been  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  on  the  ground 
that  both  of  them  terminated  in  an  &ktj} 
Tpox««  Is  OdAaaaay  jrar^gowa,  on  the 


European  side ;  and  he  translates  fcrrit 
promontory  or  headland.  But  A*r^,just 
as  often,  if  not  oftener — means  a  line  of 
coast,  stretching  along  for  a  consider- 
able distance  (see  Herodot.  iv.  38). 

Again,  he  differs  from  me,  and  agrees 
with  Bahr,  in  regard  to  the  nominative 
case  which  is  to  be  understood  to  the 
verb  ara«c*x<6p*  He  thinks  that  6  frtos 
is  understood,  not  4i  y*<pvpa — observ- 
ing:— 

"  How  the  bridge  should  keep  the 
cables  in  a  state  of  tension,  I  cannot 
comprehend.  "Ira  must  be  referred  to 
a  cause  immediately  preceding  and  well- 
ascertained  ;  and  this  can  only  be  the 
term  f>6os.  From  the  statement  which 
the  historian  gives  of  the  different 
modes  of  anchoring  the  two  divisions, 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  triremes  to  be  moored  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  in  order  that 
it  might  by  its  force  keep  the  cablet  taut, 
and  not  allow  them  to  swing."  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty 
which  strikes  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  translating 
the  words  tva  avaic»xf6n  rbv  r6vov  rwv 
tir\Wy  in  the  way  that  I  have  proposed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  note.  And  I 
have  already  remarked  that  by  the 
words  rov  r6vov  rSv  tnr\x*vt  Herodotus 
does  not  mean  the  anchor -cables,  but 
the  vast  cables  stretched  across:  as  he 
himself  again  uses  the  phrase  a  few  lines 
farther  on — k6<t^  iwtriBtvav  KarfatpO* 
rStv  thr\w  rov  t6vov,  where  Bahr  and 
Schweighaeuser  justly  remark  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  Kvr{nr*p9*  rStv  far\t»v  4vr*~ 
rafi4vo»v.  It  might  be  possible  to  sup- 
pose ii  atvdtffis  or  to  o,vm$4fitva  (ex- 
tracted out  of  the  preceding  participle 
(TwOlvrts)  the  understood  nominative 
case  to  avoKtax^f  which  would  get  rid 
of  the  awkward  construction  of  y«t>vpa 
in  the  singular  number — Iltvrriicovripovs 
Kcd  rprnptas  avvBivrts  Xva  *vatcotxftyl  ("h 
ouvOtois  ruv  rpirjptwv)  rbv  r6vov  rStv 
tirXwVy  hyicvpas  icarrjicav  vcpift^ffear,  &c. 
For  cases  in  which  an  unexpressed 
nominative  case  is  extracted  out  of  the 
verb  preceding,  compare  Matthiae,  Gr. 
Gr.  s.  295;  and  Kuhner,  Gr.  Gr.  s.  414. 

Mr.  Dunbar  speaks  "of  the  different 
/nodes  of  anchoring  the  tiro  divisions :"  and 
Bahr  holds  the  same  opinion.  But  as 
I  understand  Herodotus,  he  speaks  of 
no  such  difference :  all  the  snips,  in 
both  bridges,  were  anchored  both  ahead 
and  astern,  with  their  heads  down  the 
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be  laid  upon  them.  They  were  tightened  by  means  of  capstans  on 
each  shore :  in  three  different  places  along  the  line,  a  gap  was  left 
between  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  small  trading  vessels 
without  masts,  in  voyage  to  or  from  the  Euxine,  to  pass  and  repass 
beneath  the  cables. 

Out  of  the  six  cables  assigned  to  each  bridge,  two  were  of  flax 
and  four  of  papyrus,  combined  for  the  sake  of  increased  strength ; 
for  it  seems  that  in  the  bridges  first  made,  which  proved  too  weak 
to  resist  the  winds,  the  Phoenicians  had  employed  cables  of  flax  for 
one  bridge,  the  Egyptians  those  of  papyrus  for  the  other.1  Over 
these  again  were  laid  planks  of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appropriate 
width,  secured  above  by  a  second  line  of  cables  stretched  across  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  Lastly,  upon  this  foundation  the 
causeway  itself  was  formed,  out  of  earth  and  wood,  with  a  palisade 


stream,  ^.vvdivrts  84  ayKvpa*  Karri  Kay 
ircpt/u^KcaT,  t&j  fikv  wpbs  rov  W6vrov 
rrjs  ir  4  pt\  s,  rav  bvtfiotv  ttvcKtv  rS»v 
foteOcv  iicirv*6vT»y,  r  rj  s  84  hr  4pi\s, 
rrjt  irpbt  l<r*4pr)s  r*  koI  rov  Aiyalovy 
itipov  T€  koI  vbrov  cfocica.  Bahr  con- 
strues rrjt  ir4pns — rrjs  84  ir4pr)$ — as  if 
they  agreed  with  y«pvpa$>  and  as  if  the 
anchors  of  the  ships  belonging  to  one 
bridge  had  been  let  down  at  the  ex- 
tremity towards  the  Euxine — the  an- 
chors of  those  belonging  to  the  other 
bridge  at  the  extremity  towards  the 
.zEgean.  Surely  this  explanation  can- 
not be  received.  If  a  ship  held  by 
only  one  anchor,  that  anchor  always 
must  be  at  the  extremity  towards  the 
Euxine;  for  the  current  of  the  Helles- 
pont, which  runs  from  the  Euxine, 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Even  if  the  anchor  were  originally  let 
down  at  the  head,  when  pointing  to 
the  iEgean,  the  force  of  the  current 
would  alter  the  position  of  the  ship 
until  the  anchor  came  to  be  between 
the  ship  and  the  Euxine.  Besides,  it 
surely  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
same  mode  of  anchorage  which  was 
suitable  for  the  ships  of  one  bridge 
would  also  be  suitable  for  those  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  historian  tells  us 
tliat  some  anchors  were  intended  to 
guard  against  the  winds  blowing  out 
of  the  Euxine — others,  to  guard  against 
those  blowing  out  of  the  ^Egean.  Surely, 
each  ship  of  each  bridge  would  need  to 
be  made  fast  against  both.  Compare 
Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  101,  8v'  ayKvpat. 

I  construe  the  words  rrjs  ir4pt}s — rrjs 
84  ir4prjs — differently  from  Ittihr.  It 
seems  to  mo  that  they  do  not  agree 
with    ytfvpas,    but   with    fitpttos,    rt~ 


\€vrrjit  or  some  word  indicating  direc- 
tion, or  relative  bearing;  on  the  one 
side,  on  the  other  side,  equivalent  to 
tvBtv  fxlv,  tvdsv  h4.  Sufficient  vindica- 
tion may  be  found  of  the  use  of  the 
genitive  case  ir4py\s  in  Matthiae,  Or. 
Gr.  §  377;  Kuhner,  Gr.  Gr.  §  523.  And 
in  this  case  it  coincides  with  the  fun- 
damental conception  which  these  au- 
thors give  us  of  a  Greek  Genitive  —as 
designing  the  whence,  or  source  from 
which  an  action  arises.  The  anchors 
are  conceived  as  pulling  from  one  side 
and  from  the  other  side,  against  the 
dangerous  winds  when  they  blow. 

1  For  the  long  celebrity  of  these 
cables,  see  the  epigram  of  Archimelus, 
composed  two  centuries  and  a  half  after- 
wards, in  the  time  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syra- 
cuse, ap.  Athenamm,  v.  2u9. 
I  Herodotus  states  that  in  thickness 
j  and  compact  make  (waxvrris  koI  jcoX- 
I  Aok^)  the  cables  of  flax  were  equal  to 
those  of  papyrus;  but  that  in  weight 
the  former  were  superior ;  for  each 
cubit  in  length  of  the  flaxen  cable 
weighed  a  talent :  we  can  hardly  reason 
upon  this,  because  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  means  an  Attic,  an  Euboic, 
or  an  iEginaran  talent ;  nor,  if  he  means 
an  Attic  talent,  whether  it  be  an  Attic 
talent  of  commerce,  or  of  the  monetary 
standard. 

The  cables  contained  in  the  Athenian 
dockyard  are  distinguished  as  <r\oiyia 
oKTatSdKTvXa,  t^aZdicrvKa — in  which  ex- 
pressions, however,  M.  Boeckh  cannot 
certainly  determine  whether  circum- 
ference or  diameter  be  meant:  he  thinks 
probably  the  former.  See  his  learned 
book,  Das  Seewesen  der  Athener,  ch.  x. 
p.  lb'5. 
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on  each  side  high  enough  to  prevent  the  cattle  which  passed  oyer 
from  seeing  the  water. 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be  performed,  for 
xencescut  facilitating  his  march,  was,  the  cutting  through  of  the 
ac™*  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  stormy  promontory  of  Mount 
Mount  Atho8.  Athos  with  the  mainland.1  That  isthmus  near  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  mainland  was  about  twelve  stadia  (not  quite  so  many 
furlongs)  across,  from  the  Strymonic  to  the  Toronaic  Gulf;  and  the 
canal  dug  by  order  of  Xerxes  was  broad  and  deep  enough  for  two 
triremes  to  sail  abreast.  In  this  work  too,  as  well  as  in  the  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  the  Phoenicians  were  found  the  ablest  and 
most  efficient  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  but 
the  other  tributaries,  especially  the  Greeks  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Akanthus,  and  indeed  the  entire  maritime  forces  of  the 
empire,2  were  brought  together  to  assist.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  fleet  were  first  at  Kyme  and  Phokaea,  next  at  Elaeus  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  from  which  point 
it  could  protect  and  second  at  once  the  two  enterprises  going 
forward  at  the  Hellespont  and  at  Mount  Athos.  The  canal- 
cutting  at  the  latter  was  placed  under  the  general  directions 
of  two  noble  Persians— Bubares  and  Artachaeus,  and  distributed 
under  their  measurement  as  task-work  among  the  contingents  of  the 
various  nations;  an  ample  supply  of  flour  and  other  provisions 
being  brought  for  sale  in  the  neighbouring  plain  from  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  Egypt. 

Three  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  respecting 
superior  in  this  work  deserve  special  notice.  First,  the  superior 
the'Kni-'  intelligence  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  within  sight  of  that 
cians.  lofty  island  of  Thasos  which  had  been  occupied  three 

centuries  before  by  their  free  ancestors,  were  now  labouring  as 
instruments  to  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  Amidst  all 
the  people  engaged,  they  alone  took  the  precaution  of  beginning 
the  excavation  at  a  breadth  far  greater  than  the  canal  was  finally 
destined  to  occupy,  so  as  gradually  to  narrow  it,  and  leave  a 
convenient  slope  for  the  sides.  The  others  dug  straight  down,  so 
that  the  time  as  well  as  the  toil  of  their  work  was  doubled  by  the 
continual  falling  in  of  the  sides — a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
degree  of  practical  intelligence  then  prevalent,  since  the  nations 
assembled  were  many  and  diverse.     Secondly,  Herodotus  remarks 


1  For  a  specimen  of  the  destructive 
storms  near  the  promontory  of  Athos, 
see  Ephorus,  Fragment.  121,  ed.  Didot; 


Diodor.  xiii.  41. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  22,  23,  116;  Diodor. 
xi.  2. 
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that  Xerxes  must  have  performed  this  laborious  work  from  motives 
of  mere  ostentation :  "for  it  would  have  cost  no  trouble  at  all"  (he 
observes1)  to  drag  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet  across  the  isthmus ;  so 
that  the  canal  was  nowise  needed.  So  familiar  a  process  was  it,  in 
the  mind  of  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  to  transport  ships  by 
mechanical  force  across  an  isthmus ;  a  special  groove  or  slip  being 
seemingly  prepared  for  them :  such  was  the  case  at  the  Diolkus 
across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
men  who  excavated  the  canal  at  Mount  Athos  worked  under  the 


1  Herodot.  vii.  24:  &s  filv  dpi  ovfi- 
faW*6fi*voy  *dptffK*iv,  p#yaLko$po<r6vyi$ 
*lvtKa  ainh  Udp^rjs  bpixrfftiv  cic/Aevc, 
MXmv  re  tivvafuv  &iro8f{jri'v<r0ai,  iced 
fkvy\yM<rwa  Anrl<r0au*  irapthv  ybp,  fir}$4va 
*6vov  \af}6vras,  rhv  l&dfibv  rfc  v4as 
Stfip&rou,  bpfoauv  i*4\*ve  Bi&pvx*  rQ 
ffoAJoWp,  tbpos  &s  Hvo  rpi-fiptas  nr\i*iv 
dfiov  iKcurrpivfUvas. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which 
Herodotus  represents  this  excavation  to 
have  been  performed,  the  earth  dug 
out  was  handed  up  by  man  to  man  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  top — the 
whole  performed  by  hand,  without  any 
aid  of  cranes  or  barrows. 

The  pretended  work  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  river  Halve,  which  Gre- 
cian report  ascribed  to  Croesus  on  the 
advice  of  ThalCs,  was  a  far  greater  work 
than  the  cutting  at  Athos  (Herodot.  i. 
75). 

As  this  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Athos  has  been  treated  often  as  a 
fable  both  by  ancients  (Juvenal,  Sat.  x.) 
and  by  moderns  (Cousine*ry,  Voyage  en 
Maoeaoine),  I  transcribe  the  observa- 
tions of  Colonel  Leake.  That  excellent 
observer  points  out  evident  traces  of 
its  past  existence:  but  in  my  judge- 
ment, even  if  no  such  traces  now  re- 
mained, the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  had  existed 
really.  The  observations  of  Colonel 
Leake  illustrate  at  the  same  time  the 
motives  in  which  the  canal  originated : 
"  The  canal  (he  says)  seems  to  have 
been  not  more  than  sixty  feet  wide. 
As  history  does  not  mention  that  it 
was  ever  kept  in  repair  after  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  the  waters  from  the  heights 
around  have  naturally  filled  it  in  part 
with  soil  in  the  course  of  ages.  It 
might,  however,  without  much  labour, 
be  renewed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  iEgean:   for  such  is  the 


fear  entertained  by  the  Greek  boatmen 
of  the  strength  and  uncertain  direction 
of  the  currents  around  Mount  Athos, 
and  of  the  gales  and  high  seas  to  which 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  is  subject 
during  half  the  year,  and  which  are 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  defi- 
ciency of  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  OrfanA, 
that  I  could  not,  as  long  as  I  was  on 
the  peninsula,  and  though  offering  a 
high  price,  prevail  upon  any  boat  to 
carry  me  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  western.  Xerxes, 
therefore,  was  perfectly  justified  in 
cutting  this  canal,  as  well  from  the 
security  which  it  afforded  to  his  fleet, 
as  from  the  facility  of  the  work  and  the 
advantages  of  the  ground,  which  seems 
made  expressly  to  tempt  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Tho  experience  of  the  losses 
which  the  former  expedition  under 
Mardonius  had  suffered  suggested  the 
idea.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
capes  Ampelus  and  Canastreum  was 
much  less  dangerous,  as  the  gulfs  afford 
some  good  harbours,  and  it  was  the 
object  of  Xerxes  to  collect  forces  from 
the  Greek  cities  in  those  gulfs  as  he 
passed.  If  there  be  any  difficulty 
arising  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
it  is  in  comprehending  how  the  opera- 
tion should  have  required  so  long  a 
time  as  three  years,  when  the  king  of 
Persia  had  such  multitudes  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  among  them  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  accustomed  to  the  making 
of  canals."  (Leake,  Travels  in  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24.  p.  145.) 

These  remarks  upon  the  enterprise 
are  more  judicious  than  those  of  Major 
Kennel  1  (Geogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  116).  I 
may  remark  that  Herodotus  does  not 
affirm  that  the  actual  cutting  of  the 
canal  occupied  three  years, — he  assigns 
that  time  to  the  cutting  with  all  its 
preliminary  arrangements  included  — 
TTpotToifidCtro  4k  rpimv  Iriuv  kov  fid- 
Kurra  is  rdr'ABmr  (vii.  22). 
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lash ;  and  these,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  were  not  bought  slaves,  but 
,*_  ,        .  freemen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tributaries  of 

Employment  7 .  *  J 

of  the  iash  the  Persian  monarch  ;  perhaps  the  father  of  Herodotus, 
workmen  en-  a  native  of  Halikarnassus  and  a  subject  of  the  brave 
canai-im-  Queen  Artemisia,  may  have  been  among  them.  We 
made  thereby  shall  find  other  examples  as  we  proceed,  of  this  indiscri- 

on toeCrreeicp*        •       .  a    .■  ■%  •  i   i»  n  •    *•  i*   •  .      •     i* 

minate  use  ot  the  whip,  and  full  conviction  of  its  indis- 
pensable necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians T — even  to  drive  the 
troops  of  their  subject-contingents  on  to  the  charge  in  battle.  To 
employ  the  scourge  in  this  way  towards  freemen,  and  especially 
towards  freemen  engaged  in  military  service,  was  altogether 
repugnant  both  to  Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic  feeling.  The 
Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it,  as  from  various 
other  hardships,  when  they  passed  out  of  Persian  dominion  to 
become,  first  allies,  afterwards  subjects,  of  Athens :  and  we  shall 
be  called  upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact  when  we  appreciate 
the  complaints  preferred  against  the  hegemony  of  Athena 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subject-contingents  of  Xerxes  exca- 
Bridge  of  vated  this  canal,  which  was  fortified  against  the  sea  at  its 
acr^^e™  two  extremities  by  compact  earthen  walls  or  embank- 
strymon.  ments,  they  also  threw  bridges  of  boats  over  the  river 
Strymon.  These  two  works,  together  with  the  renovated  double 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  were  both  announced  to  Xerxes  as 
completed  and  ready  for  passage,  on  his  arrival  at  Sardis  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  481-480  b.c.  Whether  the  whole  of  his  vast 
army  arrived  at  Sardis  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  and  wintered 
there,  may  reasonably  be  doubted;  but  the  whole  was  united 
at  Sardis  and  ready  to  march  against  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  480  b.c. 

While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Persian  monarch  despatched 
heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  Athens, 
to  demand  the  received  tokens  of  submission,  earth  and  water. 
The  news  of  his  prodigious  armament  was  well  calculated  to  spread 
terror  even  among  the  most  resolute  of  them.  And  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  orders  to  the  maritime  cities  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
to  prepare  "  dinner  "  for  himself  and  his  vast  suite  as  he  passed  on 


1  Herodot.  vii.  22:  &pv<r<rov  xnrb  fia- 
arlytev  trayroZatcoi  tt}j  (rrparirjs'  SidSoxoi 
8*  l<poir<*v. — vii.  56 :  Hep^s  5i,  iirtl  rt 
Bi4&ri  4s  t^v  Evpa>irr)V,  i(h)(?TO  rby  arpa- 
rbv  \rw6  fiturriyoiv  Hiafialyotrra: — com- 
pare vii.  103,  and  Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
ui.  4-25. 

The  essential  necessity,  and  plentiful 


use,  of  the  whip,  towards  subject-tribu- 
taries, as  conceived  by  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, finds  its  parallel  in  the  modern 
Turks.  See  the  M^moires  du  Baron  de 
Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  256  seqq.,  and  his  dialogue 
on  this  subject  with  his  Turkish  con- 
ductor Ali-Aga. 
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his  march.  That  march  was  commenced  at  the  first  beginning  of 
spring,  and  continued  in  spite  of  several  threatening  portents 
during  the  course  of  it — one  of  which  Xerxes  was  blind  enough  not 
to  comprehend,  though,  according  to  Herodotus,  nothing  could  be 
more  obvious  than  its  signification1 — while  another  was  mis- 
interpreted into  a  favourable  omen  by  the  compliant  answer  of  the 
Magian  priests. 

On  quitting  Sardis,  the  vast  host  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  columns ;  a  spacious  interval  being  left  between  the 
two  for  the   king  himself  with  his  guards  and   select  xerxeAom 
Persians.     First  of  all2  came  the  baggage,  carried  by  position  ot 
beasts  of  burden,  immediately  followed  by  one-half  of      umj' 
the  entire  body  of  infantry,  without  any  distinction  of  nations. 
Next,  the  select  troops,  1000  Persian  cavalry  with  1000  Persian 
spearmen,  the  latter  being  distinguished  fey  carrying  their  spears 
with  the  point  downwards,  as  well  as  by  the  spear  itself,  which  had 
a  golden  pomegranate   at  its   other  extremity,   in  place  of  the 
ordinary  spike  or  point  whereby  the  weapon  was  planted  in  the 
ground  when  the  soldier  was  not  on  duty.     Behind  these  troops 
walked  ten  sacred  horses,  of  vast  power  and  splendidly  caparisoned, 
bred  on  the  Nisaean  plains  in  Media :  next,  the  sacred  chariot  of 
Zeus,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses — wherein  no  man  was  ever 
allowed  to  mount,  not  even  the  charioteer,  who  walked  on  foot 
behind  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.     Next  after  the  sacred  chariot 
came   that   of  Xerxes  himself,   drawn   by   Nisaean   horses;    the 
charioteer,  a  noble  Persian  named  Patiramphes,  being  seated  in  it 
by  the  side  of  the  monarch — who  was  often  accustomed  to  alight 


1  Herodot.  vii.  57.  T4pcu  <r<f>i  4<pdrn 
fi4ya,  rb  "Ztp^ris  4v  ovhtvX  \6yq>  iiroi4\<rarOy 
Kaiirfp  evavfifikriTOv  46v  tmros  yhp  £t€*cc 
\ary6v.  Eba6fi0\riTov  &v  rijlit  4y4ytrot 
tri  1/AcAAf  fjikv  ikay  ffrpan^y  4wl  r^v 
*EAA<foa  Hlp{i?f  i.yavp6rara  jcal  fieydKo- 
•wp€w4araraj  hntion  h\  irepl  itturov  rp4x*v 
fl$*  iv  4s  rbv  ahrbv  x&pov. 

The  prodigy  was,  that  a  mare  brought 
forth  a  hare,  which  signified  that  Xerxes 
would  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to 
Greece  with  strength  and  splendour, 
but  that  he  would  come  back  in  timid 
and  disgraceful  flight. 

The  implicit  faith  of  Herodotus,  first 
in  the  reality  of  the  fact — next,  in  the 
certainty  of  his  interpretation— deserves 
notice,  as  illustrating  hie  canon  of  belief 
and  that  of  his  age.  The  interpretation 
is  doubtless  here  the  generating  cause 
of  the  story  interpreted:   an  ingenious 


man,  after  the  expedition  has  termi- 
nated, imagines  an  appropriate  simile 
for  its  proud  commencement  and  in- 
glorious termination  (Parturiunt  montes, 
nascetur  ridiculus  mus),  and  the  simile 
is  recounted,  either  by  himself  or  by 
some  hearer  who  is  struck  with  it,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  real  antecedent  fact.  The 
aptness  of  this  supposed  antecedent  fact 
to  foreshadow  the  great  Persian  invasion 
(rb  (b(rv/Af}\r)Tov  of  Herodotus)  serves  as 
presumptive  evidence  to  bear  out  the 
witness  asserting  it;  while  departure 
from  the  established  analogies  of  nature 
affords  no  motive  for  disbelief  to  a  man 
who  admits  that  the  gods  occasionally 
send  special  signs  and  warnings. 

*  Compare  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cessional march  of  Cyrus,  as  given  in 
the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  viii  2, 
1-20. 
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from  the  chariot  and  to  enter  a  litter.  Immediately  about  his 
person  were  a  chosen  body  of  1000  horse-guards,  the  best  troops 
and  of  the  highest  breed  among  the  Persians,  having  golden 
apples  at  the  reverse  extremity  of  their  spears,  and  followed  by 
other  detachments  of  1000  horse,  10,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
all  native  Persians.  Of  these  10,000  Persian  infantry,  called  the 
Immortals  because  their  number  was  always  exactly  maintained, 
9000  carried  spears  with  pomegranates  of  silver  at  the  reverse 
extremity,  while  the  remaining  1000,  distributed  in  front,  rear,  and 
on  each  side  of  this  detachment,  were  marked  by  pomegranates  of 
gold  on  their  spears.  With  them  ended  what  we  may  call  the 
household  troops :  after  whom,  with  an  interval  of  two  furlongs,  the 
remaining  host  followed  pell-mell.1  Respecting  its  numbers  and 
constituent  portions  I  shall  speak  presently,  on  occasion  of  the 
great  review  at  Doriskus. 

On  each  side  of  the  army,  as  it  marched  out  of  Sardis,  was  seen 
story  of  the  suspended  one-half  of  the  body  of  a  slaughtered  man, 
dokianTV-  placed  there  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
put  to  death  a  lesson  on  the  subjects  of  Persia.  It  was  the  body  of 
xmeT0  the  eldest  son  of  the  wealthy  Pythius,  a  Phrygian  old 
man  resident  at  Kekenae,  who  had  entertained  Xerxes  in  the  course 
of  his  march  from  Kappadokia  to  Sardis,  and  who  had  previously 
recommended  himself  by  rich  gifts  to  the  preceding  king  Darius. 
So  abundant  was  his  hospitality  to  Xerxes,  and  so  pressing  his 
offers  of  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  Grecian  expedition,  that  the 
monarch  asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  "I 
possess  (replied  Pythius),  besides  lands  and  slaves,  2000  talents  of 
silver  and  3,993,000  of  golden  darics,  wanting  only  7000  of  being 
4,000,000.  All  this  gold  and  silver  do  I  present  to  thee,  retaining 
only  my  lands  and  slaves,  which  will  be  quite  enough."  Xerxes 
replied  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  his 
liberality ;  at  the  same  time  refusing  his  offer,  and  even  giving  to 
Pythius  out  of  his  own  treasure  the  sum  of  7000  darics,  which  was 
wanting  to  make  up  the  exact  sum  of  4,000,000.  The  latter  was 
so  elated  with  this  mark  of  favour,  that  when  the  army  was  about 
to  depart  from  Sardis,  he  ventured,  under  the  influence  of  terror 
from  the  various  menacing  portents,  to  prefer  a  prayer  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  five  sons  were  all  about  to  serve  in  the 
invading  army  against  Greece :  his  prayer  to  Xerxes  was,  that  the 
eldest  of  them  might  be  left  behind,  as  a  stay  to  his  own  declining 

1  Herodot.   vii.   41.      MerA   Bh  r^w  tmrov  SicA&curro    ical    &vo   ara&tovs,   iced 
l»f it*  6  \oivbs  &fii\os  fftf  avafiit. 
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years,  and  that  the  service  of  the  remaining  four  with  the  army 
might  be  considered  as  sufficient.  But  the  unhappy  father  knew 
not  what  he  asked.  "  Wretch  !  (replied  Xerxes)  dost  thou  dare 
to  talk  to  me  about  thy  son,  when  I  am  myself  on  the  march 
against  Greece,  with  my  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends? 
thou  who  art  my  slave,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow  me  with  thy 
wife  and  thy  entire  family  ?  Know  that  the  sensitive  soul  of  man 
dwells  in  his  ears :  on  hearing  good  things,  it  fills  the  body  with 
delight,  but  boils  with  wrath  when  it  hears  the  contrary.  As, 
when  thou  didst  good  deeds  and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou 
canst  not  boast  of  having  surpassed  the  king  in  generosity — so  now, 
when  thou  hast  turned  round  and  become  impudent,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  thee  shall  not  be  the  full  measure  of  thy  deserts, 
but  something  less.  For  thyself  and  for  thy  four  sons,  the  hospi- 
tality which  I  received  from  thee  shall  serve  as  protection.  But 
for  that  one  son  whom  thou  especially  wishest  to  keep  in  safety,  the 
forfeit  of  his  life  shall  be  thy  penalty."  He  forthwith  directed  that 
the  son  of  Pythius  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  severed  in 
twain ;  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  right-hand, 
the  other  on  the  left-hand,  of  the  road  along  which  the  army  was 
to  pass.1 

A  tale  essentially  similar,  yet  rather  less  revolting,  has  been 
already  recounted  respecting  Darius,  when  undertaking  his  expe- 
dition against  Scythia.  Both  tales  illustrate  the  intense  force 
of  sentiment  with  which  the  Persian  kings  regarded  the  obligation 
of  universal  personal  service,  when  they  were  themselves  in  the 
field.  They  seem  to  have  measured  their  strength  by  the  number 
of  men  whom  they  collected  around  them,  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  quality:  and  the  very  mention  of  exemption — the  idea  that 
a  subject  and  a  slave  should  seek  to  withdraw  himself  from  a  risk 
which  the  monarch  was  about  to  encounter — was  an  offence  not  to 
be  pardoned.  In  this  as  in  the  other  acts  of  Oriental  kings, 
whether  grateful,  munificent  or  ferocious,  we  trace  nothing  but  the 
despotic  force  of  personal  will,  translating  itself  into  act  without 
any  thought  of  consequences,  and  treating  subjects  with  less  con- 
sideration than  an  ordinary  Greek  master  would  have  shown 
towards  his  slaves. 

From  Sardis,  the  host  of  Xerxes  directed  its  march  to  Abydos, 
first  across  Mysia  and  the  river  Kaikus — then  through  Atarneus, 


1  The  incident  respecting  Pythius  ia 
in  Ilerodot.  vii.  27,  28,  38,  39.  I  place 
no  confidence  in  the  estimate  of  the 


wealth  of  Pythius ;  but  in  other  respects, 
the  story  seems  well  entitled  to  credit. 
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Karine,  and  the  plain  of  Thebe.  They  passed  Adramyttium  and 
Antandrus,  and  crossed  the  range  of  Ida,  most  part  of 
Abydos-re-  which  was  on  their  left-hand,  not  without  some  loss  from 
toMuiuiy  stormy  weather  and  thunder.1  From  hence  they  reached 
erxes.  Hium  and  the  river  Skamander,  the  stream  of  which 
was  drunk  up,  or  probably  in  part  trampled  and  rendered  undrink- 
able,  by  the  vast  host  of  men  and  animals.  In  spite  of  the  immor- 
tal interest  which  the  Skamander  derives  from  the  Homeric  poems, 
its  magnitude  is  not  such  as  to  make  this  fact  surprising.  To  the 
poems  themselves  even  Xerxes  did  not  disdain  to  pay  tribute.  He 
ascended  the  holy  hill  of  Ilium, — reviewed  the  Pergamus  where 
Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned, — sacrificed  1000  oxen 
to  the  patron  goddess  Athene, — and  caused  the  Magi  an  priests  to 
make  libations  in  honour  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  on  that 
venerated  spot.  He  even  condescended  to  inquire  into  the  local 
details,2  abundantly  supplied  to  visitors  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium, 
of  that  great  real  or  mythical  war  to  which  Grecian  chronologers 
had  hardly  yet  learned  to  assign  a  precise  date.  And  doubtless 
when  be  contemplated  the  narrow  area  of  that  Troy  which  all  the 
Greeks  confederated  under  Agamemnon  had  been  unable  for  ten 
years  to  overcome,  he  could  not  but  fancy  that  these  same  Greeks 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  before  his  innumerable  host.  Another 
day's  march  between  Rhoeteium,  Ophryneium  and  Dardanus  on  the 
left-hand,  and  the  Teukrian3  of  Gergis  on  the  right-hand,  brought 
him  to  Abydos,  where  his  two  newly-constructed  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont  awaited  him. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Europe  Herodotus  dwells  with 
peculiar  emphasis — and  well  he  might  do  so,  since  when  we  con- 
sider the  bridges,  the  invading  number,  the  unmeasured  hopes 
succeeded  by  no  less  unmeasured  calamity— it  will  appear  not  only 
to  have  been  the  most  imposing  event  of  his  century,  but  to  rank 
among  the  most  imposing  events  of  all  history.  He  surrounds  it 
with  much  dramatic  circumstance,  not  only  mentioning  the  marble 
throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on  a  hill  near  Abydos,  from  whence 
he  surveyed  both  his  masses  of  land-force  covering  the  shore  and 
his  ships  sailing  and  racing  in  the  strait  (a  race  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  of  Sidon  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contin- 
gents)— but  also  superadding  to  this  real  fact  a  dialogue  with 
Artabanus,  intended  to  set  forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He 
farther  quotes  certain  supposed  exclamations  of  the  Abydenes  at 

1  Herodot.  vii.  42. 

3  Herodot.  vii.  43.    Bitiadptvos  9k,  ical  trv$6fifyos  Ktivuv  lircurra^  &c. 
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the  sight  of  his  superhuman  power.  "  Why  (said  one  of  these 
terror-stricken  spectators1),  why  dost  thou,  oh  Zeus,  under  the 
shape  of  a  Persian  man  and  the  name  of  Xerxes,  thus  bring 
together  the  whole  human  race  for  the  ruin  of  Greece  ?  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  thee  to  accomplish  that  without  so  much  ado." 
Such  emphatic  ejaculations  exhibit  the  strong  feeling  which  Hero- 
dotus or  bis  informants  throw  into  the  scene,  though  we  cannot 
venture  to  apply  to  them  the  scrutiny  of  historical  criticism. 

At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  in  the  mind  of 
Orientals,2  the  passage  was  ordered  to  begin.  The  bridges  were 
perfumed  with  frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle  boughs,  while 
Xerxes  himself  made  libations  into  the  sea  with  a  golden  censer, 
and  offered  up  prayers  to  Helios,  that  he  might  effect  without 
hindrance  his  design  of  conquering  Europe  even  to  its  farthest 
extremity.  Along  with  his  libation  he  cast  into  the  Hellespont 
the  censer  itself,  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar — "  I 
do  not  exactly  know 3  (adds  the  historian)  whether  he  threw  them 
in  as  a  gift  to  Helios,  or  as  a  mark  of  repentance  and  atonement 
to  the  Hellespont  for  the  stripes  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  it." 
Of  the  two  bridges,  that  nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  devoted  to  the 
military  force — the  other  to  the  attendants,  the  baggage,  Xerxes  and 
and  the  beasts  of  burthen.  The  10,000  Persians,  called  %££S*T 
Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads,  were  the  {^nune6*" 
first  to  pass  over.  Xerxes  himself,  with  the  remaining  badges. 
army,  followed  next,  though  in  an  order  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  had  been  observed  in  quitting  Sardis:  the  monarch 
having  reached  the  European  shore,  saw  his  troops  crossing  the 
bridges  after  him  "under  the  lash."  But  in  spite  of  the  use 
of  this  sharp  stimulus  to  accelerate  progress,  so  vast  were  the 
numbers  of  his  host,  that  they  occupied  no  less  than  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  without  a  moment  of  intermission,  in  the  business  of 
crossing  over — a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  presently,  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  totals  computed  by  Herodotus.4 


1  Herodot.  vii.  45,  53,  56.  *fl  ZeG,  rl 
Z)i  ayfipl  ctod/ucpof  Tl4p<rpt  Kal  otivofia  ayrl 
Atbs  Hlf>{ea  dtfitvos,  ay&trraroy  r^y  'EA.- 
Xd&a  c*0c'A.etr  trotrjffaiy  &ywy  wdtnat  ay0p<*~ 
•wous ;  Kcd  yap  &y§v  rovrtwy  4^rjy  roi 
•woiiciy  ravra. 

2  Tacitus,  Histor.  iii.  24.  "Undique 
clamor,  et  orientem  solem,  ita  in  Syria 
mos  est,  consalutavdre  " — in  his  striking 
description  of  the  night  battle  near 
Cremona  between  the  Roman  troops  of 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  and  the  rise  of 

VOL.  III. 


the  sun  while  the  combat  was  yet  un- 
finished: compare  also  Quintus  Curtiua 
(iii.  3,  8.  p.  41,  ed.  Mutzel). 

•  Herodot.  vii.  54.  ravra  ovk  ty* 
arp*ic4wt  tiiaicpiyai,  ofir*  et  r$  'H\t<p  aya~ 
riOth  Korrjic*  4s  rb  wdXayos,  oCrt  *l  /xc- 
rt}i4\Ti<r4  ol  rby  'EAA^<nrorroK  fuurriy&- 
aravri,  ko\  avrl  rovrw  r^y  BdXacaay 
49»p4cro. 

«  Herodot.  vii.  55,  56.  Ai49ij  5«  J 
arparbs  abrov  4y  iirra  4i/i4py<ri  acol  eV 
lira  ctyprfrpiri,  iAivtoas  o68cra  xpbyov. 

2o 
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Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxes  directed  his  march  along 
March  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the  isthmus  whereby  it  is 
Thra^ "cw  joined  with  Thrace,  between  the  town  of  Kardia  on  his 
Se  SS™/  left-hand  and  the  tomb  of  Helle  on  his  right— the  epony- 
Mns  hu^1  nious  heroine  of  the  strait.  After  passing  this  isthmus, 
"ere-  he  turned  westward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas 

and  the  yEgean  Sea — crossing  the  river  from  which  that  Gulf 
derived  its  name,  and  even  drinking  its  waters  up  (according  to 
Herodotus)  with  the  men  and  animals  of  his  army.  Having  passed 
by  the  ^Eolic  city  of  iEnus  and  the  harbour  called  Stentoris, 
he  reached  the  sea-coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus  covering  the 
rich  delta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  A  fort  had  been  built 
there  and  garrisoned  by  Darius.  The  spacious  plain  called  by  this 
same  name  reached  far  along  the  shore  to  Cape  Serreium,  and 
comprised  in  it  the  towns  of  Sale  and  Zone,  possessions  of  the 
Samothracian  Greeks  planted  on  the  territory  once  possessed  by 
the  Thracian  Kikones  on  the  mainland.  Having  been  here  joined 
by  his  fleet,  which  had  doubled l  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  he  thought  the  situation  convenient 
for  a  general  review  and  enumeration  both  of  his  land  and  his 
naval  foree. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been 
„   ,       J    brought  together  a  body  of  men  from  regions  so  remote 

Review  Mid  o  »  J  © 

muster  on  and  so  widely  diverse,  tor  one  purpose  and  under  one 
of  Don.*™  command,  as  those  which  were  now  assembled  in  Thrace 
variety  »f  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  About  the  numerical 
brought  tige-  total  we  cannot  pretend  to  form  any  definite  idea ;  about 
the  variety  of  contingents  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
"  What  Asiatic  nation  was  there  (asks  Herodotus,2  whose  con- 
ceptions of  this  expedition  seem  to  outstrip  his  powers  of  language) 
that  Xerxes  did  not  bring  against  Greece  ?  "  Nor  was  it  Asiatic 
nations  alone,  comprised  within  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  the  yEgean  and  the  Euxine :  we 
must  add  to  these  also  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians  on  the  Nile 
south  of  Egypt,  and  the  Libyans  from  the  desert  near  Kyrene. 
Not  all  the  expeditions,  fabulous  or  historical,  of  which  Herodotus 
had  ever  heard,  appeared  to  him  comparable  to  this  of  Xerxes, 

1  Herodot.  vii.  58-59;  Pliny,  H.  N.  ,  157-159  (Gottingen,  1841).  He  BhowB 
iv.  11.  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  reason  for  believing  that  the  indentation 
the   topography   of    Doriskus   and   the  j  of  the  coast,  marked  on  the  map  as  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  town  still  called 
En os,  in  Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Hume- 
lien  uud  nach  Brussa,  ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p. 


Gulf  of  ^Enos,  did  not  exist  in  ancient 
times,  any  more  than  it  exists  now. 
2  Herodot.  vii.  20-21. 
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even  for  total  number ;  much  more  in  respect  of  variety  of  compo- 
nent elements.     Forty-six  different  nations,1  each  with  its  distinct 
national  costume,  mode  of  arming,  and  local  leaders,  formed  the 
vast  land-force.     Eight  other  nations  furnished  the  fleet,  on  board 
of  which  Persians,  Medes  and  Sakas  served  as  armed  soldiers  or 
marines.     The  real  leaders,  both  of  the  entire  army  and  of  all  its 
various  divisions,  were  native  Persians  of  noble  blood,  who  distri- 
buted the  various  native  contingents  into  companies  of  thousands, 
hundreds,  and  tens.     The  forty- six  nations  composing  the  land- 
force  were  as  follows: — Persians,  Medes,  Kissians,  Hyrkanians, 
Assyrians,  Baktrians,  Sakae,  Indians,  Arians,  Parthians,  Choras- 
mians,  Sogdians,  Gandarians,  Dadikse,  Kaspians,  Sarangae,  Paktyes, 
Utii,  Myki,  Parikanii,  Arabians,  Ethiopians  in  Asia  and  Ethiopians 
south  of  Egypt,  Libyans,  Paphlagonians,  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Mary- 
andyni,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Armenians,  Lydians,  Mysians,  Thra- 
cians,  Kabelians,  Mares,  Kolchians,  Alarodians,  Saspeires,  Sagartii. 
The  eight  nations  who  furnished  the  fleet  were — Phoenicians  (300 
ships  of  war),  Egyptians  (200),  Cypriots  (150),  Kilikians  (100), 
Pamphylians  (30),  Lykians  (50),  Karians  (70),  Ionic  Greeks  (100), 
Doric  Greeks  (30),  JEolic  Greeks  (60),  Hellespontic  Greeks  (100), 
Greeks  from  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  (17):  in  all  1207  triremes 
or  ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars.     The  descriptions  of  cos- 
tumes and  arms  which  we  find  in  Herodotus  are  curious  and  varied. 
But  it  is  important  to  mention  that  no  nation  except  the  Lydians, 
Pamphylians,  Cypriots  and  Karians  (partially  also  the  Egyptian 
marines  on  shipboard)  bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
(i.  e.  arras  fit  for  steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge,8 — for  hand 
combat  in  line  as  well  as  for  defence  of  the  person, — but  incon- 
veniently heavy  either  in  pursuit  or  in  flight).     The  other  nations 


1  See  the  enumeration  in  Herodotus, 
vii.  61-96.  In  chapter  76,  one  name 
has  dropped  out  of  the  text  (see  the 
note  of  Wesseling  and  Schweighamser), 
which,  in  addition  to  those  specified 
under  the  head  of  the  land  force,  makes 
up  exactly  forty-six.  It  is  from  this 
source  that  Herodotus  derives  the  boast 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Athenians  (ix.  27)  respecting  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  in  which  they  pretend  to 
have  vanquished  forty-six  nations  — 
lviK-r\<rap.*v  tdvta  t{  teal  TttTaap&Kovra: 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  so  great  a  number  of  contingents 
were  engaged  with  Datis  at  Marathon. 

Compare  the  boasts  of  Antiochus  king 
of  Syria  (b.c.  192)  about  his  immense 
Asiatic  host  brought  across  into  Greece, 


as  well  as  the  contemptuous  comments 
of  the  Koman  consul  Quinctius  (Livy, 
xxxv.  48-49).  "Varia  enim  genera 
armorum,  et  multa  nomina  gentium  in- 
auditarum,  Dahas,  et  Medos,  et  Cadu- 
Bios,  et  Elymseos — Syros  omnes  esse : 
haud  paulo  mancipiorum  melius,  prop- 
ter servilia  ingenia,  quam  milituin  ge- 
nus:" and  the  sharp  remark  of  the  Ar- 
cadian envoy  Antiochus  (Xenophon, 
Hellen.  vii.  1,  33).  Quintus  Curtius 
also  has  some  rhetorical  turns  about  the 
number  of  nations,  whose  names  even 
were  hardly  known,  tributary  to  the 
Persian  empire  (hi.  4,  29;  iv.  45,  9) 
"ignota  etiam  ipsi  Dario  gentium  no- 
mina," &c. 
2  Herodot.  vii.  89-93. 

2  c  2 
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were  armed  with  missile  weapons, — light  shields  of  wicker  or 
leather,  or  no  shields  at  all, — turbans  or  leather  caps  instead 
of  helmets, — swords  and  scythes.  They  were  not  properly  equipped 
either  for  fighting  in  regular  order  or  for  resisting  the  line  of 
spears  and  shields  which  the  Grecian  hoplites  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Their  persons  too  were  much  less  protected  against  wounds 
than  those  of  the  latter ;  some  of  them  indeed,  as  the  Mysians  and 
Libyans,  did  not  even  carry  spears,  but  only  staves  with  the  end 
hardened  in  the  fire.1  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Persians,  called  Sagartii, 
to  the  number  of  8000  horsemen,  came  armed  only  with  a  dagger 
and  with  the  rope  known  in  South  America  as  the  lasso,  which  they 
cast  in  the  fight  to  entangle  an  antagonist.  The  ^Ethiopians  from 
the  Upper  Nile  had  their  bodies  painted  half  red  and  half  white, 
wore  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  and  carried,  besides  the 
javelin,  a  long  bow  with  arrows  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  point  of  sharp 
stone. 

It  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fighting-men  of  the  entire  land-army 
Numbering  werc  first  numbered ;  for  Herodotus  expressly  informs  us 
^metiSd17  *hat  ^e  various  contingents  had  never  been  numbered 
employed,  separately,  and  avows  his  own  ignorance  of  the  amount 
of  each.  The  means  employed  for  numeration  were  remarkable. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  counted,2  and  packed  together  as  closely 
as  possible  :  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  of  enclosure  built,  around 
the  space  which  they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  army  was 
directed  to  enter  successively,  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
divisions,  comprising  10,000  each,  was  thus  ascertained.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions  were  affirmed  by  the  inform- 
ants of  Herodotus  to  have  been  thus  numbered,  constituting  a  total 
of  1,700,000  foot,  besides  80,000  horse,  many  war-chariots  from 
Libya  and  camels  from  Arabia,  with  a  presumed  total  of  20,000 
additional  men.3  Such  was  the  vast  land-force  of  the  Persian 
monarch :  his  naval  equipments  were  of  corresponding  magnitude, 
comprising  not  only  the  1207  triremes4  or  war-ships  of  three 
banks  of  oars,  but  also  3000  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  transports. 
The  crew  of  each  trireme  comprised  200  rowers,  and  thirty 
fighting-men,  Persians  or  Sakae ;  that  of  each  of  the  accompanying 


1  Herodot.  vii.  61-81. 

2  The  army  which  Darius  had  con- 
ducted against  Scythia  is  said  to  have 
been  counted  by  divisions  of  10,000 
each,  but  the  process  is  not  described 
in  detail  (Heroaot.  iv.  87). 

»  Herodot.  vii.   60,   87,    184.     This 


same  rude  mode  of  enumeration  was 
employed  by  Darius  Codomannus  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  afterwards,  before  he 
marched  his  army  to  the  field  of  Issus. 
(Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  2,  3,  p.  24,  Mut- 
zel.) 
4  Herodot.  vii.  89-97. 
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vessels  included  eighty  men,  according  to  an  average  which  Hero- 
dotus supposes  not  far  from  the  truth.  If  we  sum  up  these  items, 
the  total  numbers  brought  by  Xerxes  from  Asia  to  the  plain  and 
to  the  coast  of  Doriskus  would  reach  the  astounding  figure  of 
2,317,000  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  farther  march  and  here- 
from Doriskus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  pressed  into  his  brought  out 
service  men  and  ships  from  all  the  people  whose  territory  dotus?™" 
he  traversed ;  deriving  from  hence  a  reinforcement  of  120  triremes 
with  aggregate  crews  of  24,000  men,  and  of  300,000  new  land 
troops,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  his  force  when  he  appeared  at 
Thermopylae  was  2,610,000  men.  To  this  we  are  to  add,  accord- 
ing to  the  conjecture  of  Herodotus,  a  number  not  at  all  inferior,  as 
attendants,  slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft  and  ships  of 
burthen,  &c,  so  that  the  male  persons  accompanying  the  Persian 
king  when  he  reached  his  first  point  of  Grecian  resistance  amounted 
to  5,283,220 !  So  stands  the  prodigious  estimate  of  this  army,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  eastern  world,  in  clear  and  express  figures  of 
Herodotus,1  who  himself  evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have 
been  even  greater;  for  he  conceives  the  number  of  "camp- 
followers  "  as  not  only  equal  to,  but  considerably  larger  than,  that 
of  fighting-men.  We  are  to  reckon,  besides,  the  eunuchs,  concu- 
bines, and  female  cooks,  at  whose  number  Herodotus  does  not  pre- 
tend to  guess ;  together  with  cattle,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  Indian 
dogs,  in  indefinite  multitude,  increasing  the  consumption  of  the 
regular  army. 

To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near  to  it,  is 
obviously  impossible :  yet  the  disparaging  remarks  which  comment. 
it  has  drawn  down  upon  Herodotus  are  noway  merited.*  SJSe^of 
He  takes  pains  to  distinguish  that  which  informants  told  X^S!1 
him,  from  that  which  he  merely  guessed.    His  description  SSSlISd 
of  the  review  at  Doriskus  is  so  detailed,  that  he  had  J"**6- 
evidently  conversed  with  persons  who  were  present  at  it,  and  had 
learnt  the    separate   totals  promulgated  by   the    enumerators — 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  ships  of  war  great  and  small.     As  to  the 
number  of  triremes,  his  statement  seems  beneath  the  truth,  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  contemporary  authority  of  ^Eschylus,  who 
in  the  « Persae '  gives  the  exact  number  of  1207  Persian  ships  as 
having  fought  at  Salamis:  but  between  Doriskus  and  Salamis, 

»  Herodot.vii.  185-186.  iw&yur  irdurra  I  *  Even  Dahlmann,  who  has  many 
*bv  1\$ov  arparhv  4k  rrjs  'Acrlrjf.  (vii.  '  pood  remarks  in  defence  of  Herodotus, 
l.r>7.)  "Vires  Orientia  et  ultima  secum  hardly  does  him  justice  (Herodot,  Aus 
Bactra  ferens,"  to  use  the  language  of  seinem  Buche  sein  Leben,  ch.  xxxiv.  p; 
Virgil  about  Antony  at  Actiuw.  I  176;. 
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Herodotus '  has  himself  enumerated  647  ships  as  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  only  120  as   added.     No  exaggeration  therefore  can  well 
be  suspected  in  this  statement,  which  would  imply  about  276,000 
as  the  number  of  the  crews,  though  there  is  here  a  confusion 
or  omission  in  the  narrative  which  we  cannot  clear  up.     But  the 
aggregate  of  3000  smaller  ships,  and  still  more  that  of  1,700,000 
infantry,  are  far  less  trustworthy.     There  would  be  little  or  no 
motive  for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact,  and  every  motive  for  them 
to  exaggerate — an  immense  nominal  total  would  be  no  less  pleasing 
to  the  army  than  to  the  monarch  himself — so  that  the  military  total 
of  land-force  and  ships'  crews,  which  Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000 
on  the  arrival  at  Thermopylae,  may  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted 
and  incredible.     And  the  computation  whereby  he  determines  the 
amount  of  non-military  persons  present,  as  equal  or  more  than 
equal  to  the  military,  is  founded  upon  suppositions  no  way  admis- 
sible.    For   though   in   a   Grecian   well-appointed   army   it  was 
customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  soldier  or  attendant  for  every 
hoplite,  no  such  estimate  can  be  applied  to  the  Persian  host     A 
few  grandees  and  leaders  might  be  richly  provided  with  attendants 
of  various  kinds,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  army  would  have  none 
at  all.     Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
render  the  military  total,  which  must  at  all  events  have  been  very 
great,  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  possible  subsistence,  is  kby 
supposing  a  comparative  absence  of  attendants,  and  by  adverting 
to  the  fact  of  the  small  consumption,  and  habitual  patience  as 
to  hardship,  of  Orientals  in  all  ages.     An  Asiatic  soldier  will 
at  this  day  make  his  campaign  upon  scanty  fare,  and  under  priva- 
tions which  would  be  intolerable  to  an  European.2     And  while 

1  Only  1 20  ships  of  war  are  mentioned        See  a  good  note  of  Amersfoordt,  ad 


by  Herodotus  (vii.  185)  as  having  joined 
afterwards  from  the  seaports  in  Thrace. 
But  400  were  destroyed,  if  not  more,  in 
the  terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Mag- 
nesia (vii.  190);  and  the  squadron  of 
'200  sail,  detached  by  the  Persians  round 
Eubooa,  were  also  all  lost  (viii.  7);  be- 
sides forty-five  taken  or  destroyed  in  the 
various  sea-fights  near  Artemisium  (vii. 
194;  viii.  11).  Other  losses  are  also 
indicated  (viii.  14-10). 

As  the  statement  of  ^Eschylus  for  the 
number  of  the  Persian  triremes  at  Sala- 
mis  appears  well  entitled  to  credit,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  the  number  of 
Doriskus  was  greater  than  Herodotus 
has  mentioned,  or  that  a  number  greater 
than  that  which  he  has  stated  joined 
afterwards. 


Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Symmoriis,  p.  SS 
(Leyden,  1821).  * 

2  See  on  this  point  Volney,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  70, 
71;  ch.  xxxii.  p.  367;  and  ch.  xxxix.  p. 
435  (Engl,  transl.). 

Kinneir,  Geographical  Memoir  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  p.  22-23.  Bernier,  who 
followed  the  march  of  Aurungzebe  from 
Delhi,  in  1665,  says  that  some  estimated 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  camp  at 
300,000,  others  at  different  totals,  but 
that  no  one  knew,  nor  had  they  ever 
been  counted.  He  says,  "You  are  no 
doubt  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  vast 
a  number  both  of  men  and  animals  can 
be  maintained  in  the  field.  The  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  the  temperance  and  simple  diet  o/ 
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we  thus  diminish  the  probable  consumption,  we  have  to  consider 
that  never  in  any  case  of  ancient  history  had  so  much  previous 
pains  been  taken  to  accumulate  supplies  on  the  line  of  march: 
in  addition  to  which,  the  cities  in  Thrace  were  required  to  furnish 
such  an  amount  of  provisions  when  the  army  passed  by,  as  almost 
brought  them  to  ruin.  Herodotus  himself  expresses  his  surprise 
how  provisions  could  have  been  provided  for  so  vast  a  multitude, 
and  were  we  to  admit  his  estimate  literally,  the  difficulty  would  be 
magnified  into  an  impossibility.  Weighing  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  well,  and  considering  that  this  army  was  the  result  of  a 
maximum  of  effort  throughout  the  vast  empire, — that  a  great 
numerical  total  was  the  thing  chiefly  demanded, — and  that  prayers 
for  exemption  were  regarded  by  the  Great  King  as  a  capital 
offence — and  that  provisions  had  been  collected  for  three  years 
before  along  the  line  of  march — we  may  well  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history.  But 
it  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  guess  at  any  positive  number,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  ascertained  data.  When  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  find  out  the  exact  numbers  of 
the  small  armies  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Mantineia,1  we  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  avow  our  inability  to  count  the  Asiatic  multitudes 
at  Doriskus.  We  may  remark,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
reinforcements  received  afterwards  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aggregate  total  ever 


the  Indians."  (Bernier,  Travels  in  the 
Mogul  Empire,,  translated  by  Brock, 
vol.  ii.  App.  p.  118.) 

So  also  Petit  de  la  Croix  says,  about 
the  enormous  host  of  Genghis-Khan, 
"Les  hommes  sont  si  sobres,  qu'ils 
g'accojpmodent  de  toutes  sortes  d'ali- 
mens. 

That  author  seems  to  estimate  the 
largest  army  of  Genghis  at  700,000  men. 
(Histoire  de  Genghis,  liv.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p. 
193.) 

1  Thucyd.  v.  68.  Xenophon  calls  the 
host  of  Xerxes  innumerable  —  bvapiB ^tjt ov 
(rrpartdy  (Auabas.  iii.  '2,  13). 

It  seems  not  to  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  a  Turkish  minister  to  know  the 
number  of  an  assembled  Turkish  army. 
In  the  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks  in  1770,  when  the  Turkish  army 
was  encamped  at  Babadag  near  the  Bal- 
kan, Baron  de  Tott  tells  us,  "  Le  Visir 
me  demanda  un  jour  fort  se'rieusement 
si  l'armce  Ottomane  e'toit  nombreuse. 
C'est  a  vous  que  je  m'adresflerois,  lui 


dis-je,  si  j'dtais  curieux  de  le  savoir.  Je 
l'ignore,  me  repondit-il.  Si  vous  l'igno- 
rez,  comment  pourrois-je  en  ctre  in- 
struit  ?  En  lisant  la  Gazette  de  Viennc, 
me  rcpliqua-t-il.     Je  restai  confondu." 

The  Duke  of  Kagusa  (in  his  Voyage 
en  Hongrie,  Turquie,  &c),  after  men- 
tioning the  prodigiously  exaggerated 
statements  current  about  the  numbers 
slain  in  the  suppressed  insurrection  of 
the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople  in 
18*26,  observes,  "  On  a  dit  et  re'pete,  que 
leur  nombre  s'ctoit  e'levd  a  huit  ou  dix 
mi  lie,  et  cette  opinion  s'est  accreditee 
(it  was  really  about  500).  Mais  les 
Orientaux  en  general,  et  les  Turcs  en 
particulier,  n'ont  aucune  idee  des  n om- 
bres: ils  les  emploient  sans  exactitude, 
et  ils  sont  par  caractcre  portes  a  l'exa- 
geVation.  D'un  autre  cdte,  le  gouverne- 
ment  a  du  favoriser  cette  opinion  popu- 
laire,  pour  frapper  1' imagination  et  in- 
spirer  une  plus  grande  terreur."  (vol.  ii. 
p.  37.) 
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afterwards  increased.  For  Herodotus  takes  no  account  of  deser- 
tions, which  yet  must  have  been  very  numerous,  in  a  host  dis- 
orderly, heterogeneous,  without  any  interest  in  the  enterprise; 
and  wherein  the  numbers  of  each  separate  contingent  were 
unknown. 

Ktesias  gives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000  men,  and  1000 
other  testi-  triremes,  independent*  of  the  war-chariots :  if  he  counts 
the  number  the  crews  of  the  triremes  apart  from  the  800,000  men 
•iaiw!  e "  (as  seems  probable),  the  total  will  then  be  considerably 
above  a  million.  ^Elian  assigns  an  aggregate  of  700,000  men : 
Diodorus l  appears  to  follow  partly  Herodotus,  partly  other  authori- 
ties. None  of  these  witnesses  enable  us  to  correct  Herodotus,  in  a 
case  where  we  are  obliged  to  disbelieve  him.  He  is  in  some  sort 
an  original  witness,  having  evidently  conversed  with  persons 
actually  present  at  the  muster  of  Doriskus,  giving  us  their  belief  as 
to  the  numbers,  together  with  the  computation,  true  or  false, 
circulated  among  them  by  authority.  Moreover,  the  contemporary 
^Eschylus,  while  agreeing  with  him  exactly  as  to  the  number 
of  triremes,  gives  no  specific  figure  as  to  the  land-force,  but 
conveys  to  us  in  his  '  Persae '  a  general  sentiment  of  vast  number, 
which  may  seem  in  keeping  with  the  largest  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus :  the  Persian  empire  is  drained  of  men — the  women  of  Susa 
are  left  without  husbands  and  brothers — the  Baktrian  territory  has 
not  been  allowed  to  retain  even  its  old  men.8     The  terror-striking 


1  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  22,  23;  uElian, 
V.  II .  xiii.  3;  Diodorus,  xi.  2-11. 

Respecting  the  various  numerical 
statements  in  this  case,  see  the  note  of 
Bos  ad  Cornel.  Nepot.  ThemiBtocl.  c.  2, 
p.  75,  76. 

The  Samian  poet  Chcerilus,  a  few 
years  younger  than  Herodotus,  and  con- 
temporary with  Thucydides,  composed  an 
epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.  Two  or  three  short 
fragments  of  it  are  all  that  is  preserved : 
he  enumerated  all  the  separate  nations 
who  furnished  contingents  to  Xerxes, 
and  we  find  not  only  the  Saka?,  but  also 
the  Solymi  (apparently  the  Jews,  and  so 
construed  by  Joseph  us)  among  them. 
See  Fragments,  iii.  and  iv.  in  Neeke's 
edition  of  Chcerilus,  p.  121-134.  Jose- 
phus  cont.  Apion.  p.  454,  ed.  Haver- 
camp. 

*  uEschylus,  Pers.  14-124,  722-737. 
Heeren  (in  his  learned  work  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  ancient  world,  (Jber  den 
Verkehr  der  alten  Welt,  part  1.  sect.  1. 
pp.  162,  558,  3rd  edition)  conceives  that 


Herodotus  had  seen  the  actual  muster- 
roll,  made  by  Persian  authority,  of  the 
army  at  Doriskus.  I  cannot  think  this 
at  all  probable :  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  all  his  information 
was  derived  from  Greeks  who  had  ac- 
companied the  expedition.  He  must 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  many 
such.  The  Persian  royal  scribes  or  se- 
cretaries accompanied  the  king,  and  took 
note  of  any  particular  fact  or  person  who 
might  happen  to  strike  his  attention 
(Herodot.  vii.  100;  viii.  90),  or  to  exhi- 
bit remarkable  courage.  They  seem  to 
have  been  specially  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  the  king  as  ministers  to  his  cu- 
riosity and  amusement,  rather  than 
keepers  of  authentic  and  continuous 
records. 

Heeren  is  disposed  to  accept  the  nu- 
merical totals,  given  by  Herodotus  as 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  much  too  easily, 
in  my  judgement;  nor  is  he  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  contingents  of  the 
Persian  army  marched  with  their  wives 
and  families  (p.  557-559). 
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effect  of  this  crowd  was  probably  quite  as  great  as  if  its  numbers 
had  really  corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  Herodotus. 

After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes  passed  in  his 
chariot  by  each  of  the  several  contingents,  observed  Xerxes 
their  equipment,  and  put  questions  to  which  the  royal  JS£Ew  the 
scribes  noted  down  the  answers.  He  then  embarked  on  JEJlhefleet 
board  a  Sidonian  trireme  (which  had  been  already  fitted  w»^i^eUrtaI 
up  with  a  gilt  tent),  and  sailed  along  the  prows  of  his  sjjjjfkta? 
immense  fleet,  moored  in  line  about  400  feet  from  the  Demartttus- 
shore,  and  every  vessel  completely  manned  for  action.  Such 
a  spectacle  was  well  calculated  to  rouse  emotions  of  arrogant 
confidence.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  sent  forthwith  for  Dema- 
ratus  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  among  his  auxiliaries — to 
ask  whether  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  such  a  force, 
was  even  conceivable.  The  conversation  between  them,  dramati- 
cally given  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  manifesta- 
tions of  sentiment  in  the  Greek  language.1  Demaratus  assures  him 
that  the  Spartans  most  certainly,  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus 
probably,  will  resist  him  to  the  death,  be  the  difference  of  numbers 
what  it  may.  Xerxes  receives  the  statement  with  derision,  but 
exhibits  no  feeling  of  displeasure :  an  honourable  contrast  to  the 


1  When  Herodotus  specifies  his  in- 
formants (it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  does  not  specify  them  oftener) 
they  seem  to  be  frequently  Greeks,  such 
as  Dikseus  the  Athenian  exile,  T  her  Ban- 
der of  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia,  Archias 
of  Sparta,  &c.  (iii.  55;  viii.  65;  ix.  16). 
He  mentions  the  Spartan  king  Demara- 
tus often,  and  usually  under  circum- 
stances both  of  dignity  and  dramatic 
interest :  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
may  have  conversed  with  that  prince 
himself,  or  with  his  descendants,  who 
remained  settled  for  a  long  time  iu 
Teuthrania,  near  the  ^Eolic  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (Xenoph.  Hellenica,  iii.  1, 
6),  and  he  may  thus  have  heard  of  re- 
presentations offered  by  the  exiled  Spar- 
tan king  to  Xerxes.  Nevertheless  the 
remarks  made  by  HofFnieister,  on  the 
speeches  ascribed  to  Demaratus,  by  He- 
rodotus, are  well-deserving  of  attention 
(Sittli eh -religiose  Lebensansicht  des  He- 
rodotos,  p.  118). 

"  Herodotus  always  brings  into  con- 
nection with  insolent  kings  some  man 
or  other  through  whom  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  his  own  lessons  of  wisdom.  To 
Crcrsus,  at  the  summit  of  his  glory, 
comes  the  wise  Solon :  Crawus  himself, 
reformed  by  his  captivity,  performs  the 


same  part  towards  Cyrus  and  Eambyses: 
Darius,  as  a  prudent  and  honest  man, 
does  not  require  any  such  counsellor; 
but  Xerxes  in  his  pride  has  the  senten- 
tious Artabanus  and  the  sagacious  De- 
maratus attached  to  him;  while  Amasis 
king  of  Egypt  is  employed  to  transmit 
judicious  counsel  to  Polykrate^,  the 
despot  of  Samoa.  Since  all  these  men 
speak  one  and  the  same  language,  it 
appears  certain  that  they  are  introduced 
■  by  Herodotus  merely  as  spokesmen  for 
his  own  criticisms  on  the  behaviour  and 
character  of  the  various  monarchs  — 
criticisms  which  are  nothing  more  than 
general  maxims,  moral  and  religious, 
brought  out  by  Solon,  Croesus,  or  Arta- 
banus, on  occasion  of  particular  events. 
The  speeches  interwoven  by  Herodotus 
have,  in  the  main,  not  the  same  purpose 
as  those  of  Tacitus — to  make  the  reader 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
existing  posture  of  affairs  or  with  the 
character  of  the  agents — but  a  different 
purpose  quite  foreign  to  history  :  they 
embody  in  the  narrative  his  own  per- 
sonal convictions  respecting  human  life 
and  the  divine  government." 

This  last  opinion  of  Hoflfmeister  is  to 
a  great  degree  true,  but  is  rather  too 
absolutely  delivered. 
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treatment  of  Charidemus  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  by  the 
last  monarch  of  Persia.1 

After  the  completion  of  the  review,  Xerxes  with  the  army 
March  of  pursued  his  march  westward,  in  three  divisions  and  along 
PoriX8kuT°m  *nree  different  lines  of  road,  through  the  territories  of 
,SsUThnce  scven  distinct  tribes  of  Tliracians,  interspersed  with 
Grecian  maritime  colonies.     All  was  still  within  his  own 


av- 
ailing 
— Contribu 


tiona  levied  .  , 

on  the  empire,  and  he  took  reinforcements  from  each  as   he 


Grecian 


towns  on  the  passed :  the  Thracian  Satrae  were  preserved  from  this 
Thrace—  levy  by  their  unassailable  seats  amidst  the  woods  and 
Thousand  snows  of  Rhodope.  The  islands  of  Samothrace  and 
"*"  Thasus,  with  their  subject  towns  on  the  mainland — and 
the  Grecian  colonies  Dika&a,2  Maroneia,  and  Abdera — were  succes- 
sively laid  under  contribution  for  contingents  of  ships  or  men. 
What  was  still  more  ruinous — they  were  constrained  to  provide 
a  day's  meal  for  the  immense  host  as  it  passed :  on  the  day  of 
his  passage  the  Great  King  was  their  guest.  Orders  had  been 
transmitted  for  this  purpose  long  beforehand,  and  for  many  months 
the  citizens  had  been  assiduously  employed  in  collecting  food 
for  the  army,  as  well  as  delicacies  for  the  monarch — in  grinding 
flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  fattening  cattle,  keeping  up  birds  and 
fowls ;  together  with  a  decent  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate  for 
the  regal  dinner.  A  superb  tent  was  erected  for  Xerxes  and  his 
immediate  companions,  while  the  army  received  their  rations  in  the 
open  region  around :  on  commencing  the  march  next  morning,  the 
tent  with  all  its  rich  contents  was  plundered,  and  nothing  restored 
to  those  who  had  furnished  it  Of  course  so  prodigious  a  host, 
which  had  occupied  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  crossing  the 
double  Hellespontine  bridge,  must  also  have  been  for  many  days 
on  its  march  through  the  territory,  and  therefore  at  the  charge,  of 
each  one  among  the  cities,  so  that  the  cost  brought  them  to  the 


1  Ilerodot.  vi i.  101-104.  IIow  inferior 
is  the  scene  between  Darius  and  Chari- 
demus, in  Quint  us  Curtius  !  (iii.  2, 
9-19,  p.  20,  ed.  Mutzel). 

Ilerodotus  takes  up  substantially  the 
same  vein  of  sentiment  and  the  same 
antithesis  as  that  which  runs  through 
the  Persac  of  iEschylus ;  but  he  handles 
it  like  a  social  philosopher,  with  a  strong 
perception  of  the  real  causes  of  Grecian 
superiority. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  conversation  between  Xerxes  and 
Demaratus  was  a  reality,  heard  by  He- 
rodotus from  Demaratus  himself  or  from 


his  sons ;  for  the  extreme  specialty  with 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  exile  confines 
his  praise  to  the  Spartans  and  Dorians, 
not  including  the  other  Greeks,  hardly 
represents  the  feeling  of  Herodotus  him- 
self. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  which 
Herodotus  gives  respecting  the  deposi- 
tion and  family  circumstances  of  Dema- 
ratus (vi.  63  seq.),  and  his  view  of  the 
death  of  Kleomencs  as  an  atonement  to 
that  prince  for  injury  done,  may  seem 
derived  from  family  information  (vi. 
84). 

*  Herodot.  vii.  109,  111,  U8. 
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brink  of  ruin,  and  even  in  some  cases  drove  them  to  abandon  house 
and  home.  The  cost  incurred  by  the  city  of  Thasus,  on  account  of 
their  possessions  of  the  mainland,  for  this  purpose  was  no  less  than 
400  talents1  (=92,800/.) :  while  at  Abdera,  the  witty  Megakreon 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  temples  and 
thank  the  gods,  because  Xerxes  was  pleased  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  meal  in  the  day.  Had  the  monarch  required  breakfast  as  well 
as  dinner,  the  Abderites  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  alternative 
either  of  exile  or  of  utter  destitution.2  A  stream  .called  Lissus, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  no  great  importance,  is  said  to  have 
been  drunk  up  by  the  army,  together  with  a  lake  of  some  magni- 
tude near  Pistyrus.3 

Through  the  territory  of  the  Edonian  Thracians  and  the  Pierians, 
between  Pangseus  and  the  sea,  Xerxes  and  his  army  Xerxe» 
reached  the  river  Strymon  at  the  important  station  called  stJ^oi^ 
Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine-Roads,  afterwards  memorable  by  aE25?u5JL 
the  foundation  of  Amphipolis.    Bridges  had  been  already  SS^^a 
thrown  over  the  river,  to  which   the  Magian   priests  SJSJJJSS 
rendered   solemn   honours   by  sacrificing  white   horses  Atho8- 
and  throwing   them  into   the   stream.     Moreover,  the  religious 
feelings  of  Xerxes  were  not  satisfied  without  the  more  precious 
sacrifices   often  resorted  to  by   the   Persians.     He  here   buried 
alive   nine   native    youths    and    nine    maidens,    in    compliment 
to   Nine- Roads,   the   name   of  the    spot:4    he  also  left,   under 
the  care  of  the  Pfieonians  of  Siris,   the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus, 
which    had   been  brought  from   the   seat   of  empire,   but  which 
doubtless  was  found  inconvenient  on  the  line  of  march.     From 
the   Strymon   he   marched   forward   along   the   Strymonic   Gulf, 
passing   through   the   territory   of  the  Bisaltse  near  the   Greek 
colonies  of  Argilus  and  Stageirus,  until  he  came  to  the  Greek 
town  of  Akanthus,  hard  by  the  isthmus  of  Athos  which  had  been 
recently  cut  through.     The  fierce  king  of  the  Bisaltae5  refused 


1  This  sum  of  400  talents  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  annual  tribute  charged 
in  the  Persian  king's  rent-roll,  upon  tho 
satrapy  comprising  the  western  and 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  wherein 
were  included  all  the  Ionic  and  JEoVlc 
Greeks,  besides  Lykians,  Painphylians, 
&c.  (Herodot.  iii.  90.) 

2  Herodot.  vii.  118-120.  He  gives 
(vii.  187)  the  computation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  daily  consumption,  assuming 
tho  immense  numbers  as  he  conjectures 
them,   and  reckoning   one    chocnix    of 


wheat  for  each  man's  daily  consump- 
tion (  =  |th  of  a  medimnus).  It  is  un- 
necessary to  examine  a  computation 
founded  on  such  inadmissible  data. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  108,  109. 

4  Herodot.  vii.  114.  He  pronounces 
this  savage  practice  to  be  specially  Per- 
sian. The  old  and  cruel  Persian  queen 
Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  sought  to  pro- 
long her  own  life  by  burying  alive  four- 
teen victims,  children  of  illustrious 
men,  as  offerings  to  the  subterranean 
god. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  116. 
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submission  to  Xerxes,  fled  to  Rhodope  for  safety,  and  forbade  his 
six  sons  to  join  the  Persian  host  Unhappily  for  themselves,  they 
nevertheless  did  so,  and  when  they  came  back  he  caused  all  of  them 
to  be  blinded 

All  the  Greek  cities  which  Xerxes  had  passed  by,  obeyed  his 
orders  with  sufficient  readiness,  and  probably  few  doubted  the 
ultimate  success  of  so  prodigious  an  armament  But  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Akanthus  had  been  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  exertions  in 
the  cutting  of  the  canal,  and  had  probably  made  considerable 
profits  during  the  operation:  Xerxes  now  repaid  their  zeal  by 
contracting  with  them  the  tie  of  hospitality,  accompanied  with 
praise  and  presents ;  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exempted 
them  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  army  while  in  their  terri- 
tory. He  here  separated  himself  from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed 
to  sail  through  the  canal  of  Athos,  to  double  the  two  south-western 
capes  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  to  enter  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and 
to  await  his  arrival  at  Therma.  The  fleet  in  its  course  gathered 
additional  troops  from  the  Greek  towns  in  the  two  peninsulas 
„    v  m       of  Sithonia  and  Pallene,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of 

March  of  ... 

Xerxes  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  the  region  called  Krusis  or  Kros- 
hisfleetioin  saea,  on  the  continental  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Pallene. 
Thermaic  These  Greek  towns  were  numerous,  but  of  little  individual 
importance.  Near  Therma  (Salonichi)  in  Mygdonia,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Gulf  and  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius, 
the  fleet  awaited  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  by  land  from  Akanthus. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  difficult  march,  and  to  have  taken  a  route 
considerably  inland,  through  Paeonia  and  Krestonia — a  wild,  woody, 
and  untrodden  country,  where  his  baggage-camels  were  set  upon 
by  lions,  and  where  there  were  also  wild  bulls  of  prodigious  size 
and  fierceness.  At  length  he  rejoined  his  fleet  at  Therma,  and 
stretched  his  army  throughout  Mygdonia,  the  ancient  Pieria,  and 
Botti&is,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ilaliakmon.1 

Xerxes  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Mount  Olympus,  the 
Favourable  northern  boundary  of  what  was  properly  called  Hellas ; 
SroTiro?  after  a  march  through  nothing  but  subject  territory,  with 
$ti»M*>  magazines  laid  up  beforehand  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
Jlrtawto a«-  armv — W1^  additional  contingents  levied  in  his  course — 
siat Xencet-  and  probably  with  Thracian  volunteers  joining  him  in  the 
hopes  of  plunder.  The  road  along  which  he  had  marched  was  still 
shown  with  solemn  reverence  by  the  Thracians,  and  protected  both 

1  Herodot.  vii.  122-127. 
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from  intruders  and  from  tillage,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.1 
The  Macedonian  princes,  the  last  of  his  western  tributaries,  in 
whose  territory  he  now  found  himself — together  with  the  Thessalian 
Aleuadae — undertook  to  conduct  him  farther.  Nor  did  the  task  as 
yet  appear  difficult :  what  steps  the  Greeks  were  taking  to  oppose 
him,  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  chapter. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  116. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  GREECE  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLAE. 

Our  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece  immediately  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Persians  from  Marathon,  is  very  scanty. 

Kleomenes  and  Leotychides,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  (the  former 
violent  pro-    belonging  to  the  elder  or  Eurystheneid,  the  latter  to  the 
dettihn5fand   younger  or  the  Prokleid,  race),  had  conspired  for  the 
^ln^™renGa»    purpose  of  dethroning  the  former  Prokleid  king  Deraa- 
sparta.         ratus :  and  Kleomenes  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tamper 
with  the  Delphian  priestess  for  this  purpose.    His  manoeuvre  being 
betrayed  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  displeasure 
of  the  Spartans,  that  he  retired  into  Thcssaly,  and  from  thence 
into  Arcadia,  where  he  employed  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
regal  character  and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arcadian  people 
against  his  country.     The  Spartans,  alarmed  in  their  turn,  volun- 
tarily invited  him   back  with   a  promise   of  amnesty.     But  his 
renewed  lease  did  not  last  long.     His  habitual  violence  of  cha- 
racter became  aggravated  into  decided  insanity,  insomuch  that  he 
struck  with  his  stick  whomsoever  he  met ;  and  his  relatives'  were 
forced  to  confine  him  in  chains  under  a  Helot  sentinel.     By  severe 
menaces,  he  one  day  constrained  this  man  to  give  him  his  sword, 
with   which   he   mangled   himself  dreadfully   and   perished.     So 
shocking  a  death  was  certain  to  receive  a  religious  interpretation  : 
yet  which,  among  the  misdeeds  of  his  life,  Tiad  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  divine  wrath,  was  a  point  difficult  to  determine.     Most  of 
the  Greeks  imputed  it  to  the  sin  of  his  having  corrupted  the 
Pythian  priestess.1     But  the  Athenians  and  Argeians  were  each 
disposed  to  an  hypothesis  of  their  own — the  former  believed  that 
the  gods  had  thus  punished  the  Spartan  king  for  having  cut  timber 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Eleusis — the  latter  recognised  the  avenging 
hand  of  the  hero  Argus,  whose  grove  Kleomenes  had  burnt,  along 
with  so  many  suppliant  warriors  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  it. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  74,  75. 
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Without  pronouncing  between  these  different  suppositions,  Hero- 
dotus contents  himself  with  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  miserable 
death  of  Kleomenes  was  an  atonement  for  his  conduct  to  Dema- 
ratus.  But  what  surprises  us  most  is,  to  hear  that  the  Spartans, 
usually  more  disposed  than  other  Greeks  to  refer  every  striking 
phenomenon  to  divine  agency,  recognised  on  this  occasion  nothing 
but  a  vulgar  physical  cause :  Kleomenes  had  gone  mad  (they 
affirmed)  through  habits  of  intoxication,  learnt  from  some  Scythian 
envoys  who  had  come  to  Sparta.1 

The   death   of  Kleomenes,  and  the  discredit  thrown   on   his 
character,  emboldened  the  ^Eginetans  to  prefer  a  com-  0™^^ 
plaint  at  Sparta   respecting  their  ten  hostages,   whom  ^^uSdmu 
Kleomenes  and  Leotychides  had  taken  away  from  the  Jgjjjjj^^ 
island,  a  little  before  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Per-  and  L«*y- 

.  .  J  chides,  on 

sians  under  Datis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  as  guarantee  the  subject  of 

the  hos  Uucv* 

to  the  Athenians  against  aggression  from  ^Egina  at  that  Mrhich  thuse 

.  .  .  two  kings 

critical  moment  Leotychides  was  the  surviving  auxiliary  had  taken 
of  Kleomenes  in  the  requisition  of  these  hostages,  and 
against  him  the  ^ginetans  complained.  Though  the  proceeding 
was  one  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  general  cause  of  Greece,8 
yet  such  was  the  actual  displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
the  deceased  king  and  his  acts,  that  the  survivor  Leotychides  was 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  delivered  up  as 
prisoner  in  atonement  to  the  ^Eginetans.  The  latter  were  about 
to  carry  away  their  prisoner,  when  a  dignified  Spartan  named 
Theasides,  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  which  they  were 
incurring  by  such  an  indignity  against  the  regal  person.  The 
Spartans  (he  observed)  had  passed  sentence  under  feelings  of 
temporary  wrath,  which  would  probably  be  exchanged  for  sympathy 
if  they  saw  the  sentence  executed. 

Accordingly  the  ^Eginetans  contented  themselves  with  stipu- 
lating  that    Leotychides    should    accompany   them    to 
Athens   and   redemand   their  hostages  detained  there.  deiwerUo. 
The  Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the  hostages,  in  spite  tie  a&m. 
of  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  the  Spartan  king  set  require  him 
forth  the  sacred  obligation  of  restoring  a  deposit.8    They  thi&To 
justified  the  refusal  in  part  by  saying  that  the  deposit  gASJkUw 
had  been  lodged  by  the  two  kings  jointly,  and  could  not      U8<f8, 
be  surrendered  to  one  of  them  alone.     But  they  probably  recol- 


1  Hcrodot.  vi.  84. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  61.     K\*o/i4v*a,  Uvra 
iv  rp  Aiylyr},  ical  Koiyk  rjj  'EAA&t  ayaBii 


jrpo<r*pya(6fLfvovf  &c. 

8  Herodot.  vi.  85;  compare  vi.  49-73, 
and  chap,  xxxvi.  of  toil  History. 
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lectcd  that  the  hostages  were  placed  with  them  less  as  a  deposit 
than  as  a  security  against  ^Eginetan  hostility — which  security  they 
were  not  disposed  to  forego. 

Leotychides  having  been  obliged  to  retire  without  success,  the 
iEginetans  resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  retaliation  for 
themselves.  They  waited  for  the  period  of  a  solemn 
festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Sunium ;  on  which 
occasion  a  ship,  peculiarly  equipped  and  carrying  some 
of  the  leading  Athenians  as  Thcors  or  sacred  envoys, 
sailed  thither  from  Athens.  This  ship  they  found  means  to 
capture,  and  carried  all  on  board  prisoners  to  iEgina.  Whether 
an  exchange  took  place,  or  whether  the  prisoners  and  hostages  on 
both  sides  were  put  to  death,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  their  proceeding  was  an  active  and  decided  war  between 
Athens  and  ^Egina,1  beginning  seemingly  about  488  or  487  B.C., 
and  lasting  until  481  B.C.,  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes. 

An  iEginetan  citizen  named  Nikodromus  took  advantage  of  this 
The  Egine-  war  *°  further  a  P^0*  against  the  government  of  the 
tanNikodro-  island.     Having  been  before  banished  (as  he  thought 

muB  lay*  a  °  >  #° 

scheme  for  a  unjustly),  he  now  organized  a  revolt  of  the  people  against 
revolution  in  the  ruling  oligarchy,  concerting  with  the  Athenians  a 
concert  with  simultaneous  invasion  in  support  of  his  plan.  Accord- 
tho  move-  ingly  on  the  appointed  day  he  rose  with  his  partisans  in 
arms  and  took  possession  of  the  Old  Town — a  strong 
post  which  had  been  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  more 
modern  city  on  the  sea-shore,  less  protected  though  more  con- 
venient.2 But  no  Athenians  appeared,  and  without  them  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  footing.  He  was  obliged  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  island,  after  witnessing  the  complete  defeat  of  his 
partisans ;  a  large  body  of  whom,  seven  hundred  in  number,  fell 


1  Herodot.  vi.  87,  88. 

Instead  of  Ijv  yhp  Z\  ro7ffi tAfhfvatoio'i 
Tctvrlipris  iirl  2,ovvitp  (vi.  87),  I  follow 
the  reading  proposed  by  Schoniann  and 
sanctioned  by  Boeckb — it cvrtrrjpis. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Athe- 
nians at  that  time  should  have  had  any 
ships  with  five  banks  of  oars  (tcevrfipris) : 
moreover,  apart  from  this  objection,  the 
word  Trevrfipris  makes  considerable  em- 
barrassment in  the  sentence :  see  Boeckh, 
Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seeweaen, 
chap.  vii.  p.  75,  76. 

The  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  who 


constructed  Trttnfiptis  or  quinquereme 
ships  (Diodor.  xiv.  40,  41). 

There  were  many  distinct  pentaete* 
rides,  or  solemnities  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  included  among  the  religious 
customs  of  Athens :  see  Aristoteles — 
IloA.iT.  Fragm.  xxvii.  ed.  Neumann; 
Pollux,  viii.  187. 

2  See  Thucyd.  i.  8. 

The  acropolis  at  Athens,  having  been 
the  primitive  city  inhabited,  bore  the 
name  of  The  City  even  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  15),  at  a  time  when 
Athens  and  Peineus  covered  so  large  a 
-region  around  and  near  it. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  were  led  out  for  execution. 
One  man  alone  among  these  prisoners  burst  his  chains,  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Demeter  Thesmophorus,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
seize  the  handle  of  the  door  before  he  was  overtaken.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  drag  him  away  by  force,  he  clung  to  it  with  con- 
vulsive grasp.  His  pursuers  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death 
in  such  a  position,  but  they  severed  the  hands  from  the  body  and 
then  executed  him,  leaving  the  hands  still  hanging  to  and  grasping1 
the  door-handle,  where  they  seem  to  have  long  remained  without 
being  taken  off.  Destruction  of  the  seven  hundred  Treatment 
prisoners  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  down  upon  the  featedcon- 
JEginetan  oligarchy  either  vengeance  from  the  gods  or  ScdiegeT 
censure  from  their  contemporaries.  But  the  violation  of  sanctuary, 
in  the  case  of  that  one  unfortunate  man  whose  hands  were  cut  off, 
was  a  crime  which  the  goddess  Demeter  never  forgave.  More 
than  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  iEginetans,  having  been  previously  conquered  by  Athens, 
were  finally  expelled  from  their  island :  such  expulsion  was  the 
divine  judgement  upon  them  for  this  ancient  impiety,  which  half  a 
century  of  continued  expiatory  sacrifice  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  wipe  out.2 

The  Athenians  who  were  to  have  assisted  Nikodromus  arrived  at 
iEgina  one  day  too  late.     Their  proceedings  had  been  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  twenty  triremes  from  the  Corinthians, 
in  addition  to  fifty  of  their  own :   with  these  seventy  The  Athe- 
sail  they  defeated  the  ^Eginetans,  who  met  them  with  a  force  m 
a   fleet   of    equal   number — and    then   landed   on   the  which  ensues. 


1  Herodot.  vi.  91.  x**ip<y  &  kuvou 
4^iTt<pvKv7cu  faav  roiai  4iri<nrcurrrip<Ti. 
The  word  kcIkcu  for  IfcetVcu,  "  those 
hands,"  appears  so  little  suitable  in 
this  phrase,  that  I  rather  imagine  the 
real  reading  to  have  been  Ktival  (the 
Ionic  dialect  for  Ktval),  "the  hands 
with  nothing  attached  to  them:"  com- 
pare a  phrase  not  very  unlike,  Homer, 
Iliad,  ill.  376,  Kfivrj  Ik  rpvtpixua  &p 
icnrcro,  &c. 

Compare  the  narrative  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
when  in  sanctuary  at  the  temple  of 
Athene  Chalkiockos  (Thucyd.  i.  134). 

3  Herodot.  vi.  91.  'Aw&  rofoov  8i  Ka\ 
iyos  <r<pi  iydytroj  rb  1k6v<to(t0cu  ov\  olol 

T€    iyivOVTO    4X1^.7] X<lVti>fi€VOlf    AAA'    t$(h)- 

cav  4icic*(r6vT*s  icp6rtpov  ck  tj)s  rffffov  1j 
(r<pi  X\*<t)v  ytv4<rdai  r^v  $*6v. 

Compare  Thucyd.  ii.   27   about  the 

VOL.  III. 


final  expulsion  from  JSgina.  The  Lace- 
daemonians assigned  to  these  expelled 
^Eginetans  a  new  abode  in  the  territory 
of  Thyrea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  were  attacked, 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  Athenians,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war  (Thucyd.  iv.  57).  Now  Herodotus, 
while  he  mentions  the  expulsion,  does 
not  allude  to  their  subsequent  and  still 
more  calamitous  fate.  Had  he  known 
the  fact,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  it,  as  a  farther  consummation  of 
the  divine  judgement.  We  may  reason- 
ably presume  ignorance  in  this  case, 
which  would  tend  to  support  the 
opinion  thrown  out  in  a  precediug 
chapter  (c.  xxxiii.)  respecting  the  date 
of  composition  of  his  history — in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
.war. 
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island.  The  JEginetans  solicited  aid  from  Argos,  but  that  city  was 
either  too  much  displeased  with  them,  or  too  much  exhausted  by 
the  defeat  sustained  from  the  Spartan  Kleomenes,  to  grant  it 
Nevertheless,  one  thousand  Argeian  volunteers,  under  a  distin- 
guished champion  of  the  pentathlon  named  Eurybates,  came  to 
their  assistance,  and  a  vigorous  war  was  carried  on,  with  varying 
success,  against  the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea,  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat,  being  attacked  at  a 
moment  when  their  fleet  was  in  disorder,  so  that  they  lost  four 
ships  with  their  crews :  on  land  they  were  more  successful,  and  few 
of  the  Argeian  volunteers  survived  to  return  home.  The  general 
of  the  latter,  Eurybates,  confiding  in  his  great  personal  strength 
and  skill,  challenged  the  best  of  the  Athenian  warriors  to  single 
combat  He  slew  three  of  them  in  succession,  but  the  arm  of  the 
fourth,  Sophanes  of  Dekeleia,  was  victorious,  and  proved  fatal  to 
him.1  At  length  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island 
without  any  decisive  result,  and  the  war  seems  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted by  frequent  descents  and  privateering  on  both  sides — in 
which  Nikodromus  and  the  ^Eginetan  exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on 
the  coast  of  Attica  near  Sunium,  took  an  active  part  ;*  the  advan- 
tage on  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  Athens. 

The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the 
Effect  or  thii  enterprise  concerted  with  Nikodromus  in  consequence  of 
dudng  the  delay  in  borrowing  ships  from  Corinth,  were  well  calcu- 
eniarge  their  lated  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of 

millt&rv 

force.  enlarging  their  naval  force.     And  it  is  from  the  present 

time  that  we  trace  among  them  the  first  growth  of  that  decided 
tendency  towards  maritime  activity,  which  coincided  so  happily 
with  the  expansion  of  their  democracy,  and  opened  a  new  phase 
in  Grecian  history,  as  well  as  a  new  career  for  themselves. 

The  exciting  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  repulse  of  the 

Persians  at  Marathon  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  pre- 

and  Arte-       ceding  chapter.    Miltiades,  the  victor  in  that  field,  having 

chief  men  at   been   removed   from    the    scene    under    circumstances 

At  hi?  rift— ~  

intense  rival-  already  described,  Aristeides  and  Themistokles  became 
Inem.— Ban-   the  chief  men  at  Athens :  and  the  former  was  chosen 

ifhmentof  i_         J      •         j.i_  j«  tt»  i 

the  latter  by  arcnon  during  the  succeeding  year.  His  exemplary  up- 
ostracism.      rightness  in  magisterial  functions  ensured  to  him  lofty 

1  Herodot.  ix.  75.  I  a  privateering  war,   between  countries 

3  Herodot.  vi.  90,  91,  92,  93.     Thu-  |  so  near  as  JSgina  and  Attica,  may  be) 

cyd.  i.  41.    About  S6phan&j,  compare  '  seen  by  the  more  detailed  description 

ix.  75.  of  a  later  war  of  the  same  kind  in  388 

How  much  damage  was  done  by  such    B.C.  (Xenophon,  Hellenic.  V.  1). 
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esteem  from  the  general  public,  not  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
active  enemies,  some  of  them  sufferers  by  his  justice.  These  enemies 
naturally  became  partisans  of  his  rival  Themistokles,  who  had  all 
the  talents  necessary  for  bringing  them  into  cooperation.  The 
rivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  became  so  bitter  and  menacing,  that 
even  Aristeides  himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  the  Athenians 
were  wise  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum."  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  was  preserved  mainly  by  the  institution  called  Ostracism, 
the  true  character  of  which  I  have  already  explained.  After  three 
or  four  years  of  continued  political  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed 
to  a  vote  of  ostracism,  and  Aristeides  was  banished. 

Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry  turned,  we  are 
unfortunately  little  informed.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  one 
of  them  was,  the  important  change  of  policy  above  alluded  to— the 
conversion  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  into  a  sea-power, — the 
development  of  this  new  and  stirring  element  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  By  all  authorities,  this  change  of  policy  is  ascribed  princi- 
pally and  specially  to  Themistokles.1     On  that  account,  g,  verglonof 

if  for  no  other  reason*   Aristeides  would  "probably  be  Athens  from 

....  i  a  land  p°wer 

found  opposed  to  it :  but  it  was  moreover  a  change  not  into  a  naval 

in  harmony  with  that  old-fashioned   Hellenism,  undis-  posed  and 

turbed  uniformity  of  life,  and  narrow  range  of  active  Tnemi- 

duty  and  experience — which  Aristeides  seems  to  have 

approved   in    common   with   the   subsequent   philosophers.      The 

seaman  was  naturally  more  of  a  wanderer  and  cosmopolite  than  the 

heavy-armed  soldier:    the   modern  Greek   seaman  even  at  this 

moment  i3  so  to  a  remarkable  degree,  distinguished  for  the  variety 

of  his  ideas,  and  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence.2     The  land- 


1  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  19. 

*  See  Mr.  Gait's  interesting  account 
of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  376- 
378  (London,  18t)2). 

"The  city  of  Hydra  originated  in  a 
small  colony  of  boatmen  belonging  to 
the  Moroa,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
island  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks. 
About  forty  years  ago  they  had  multi- 
plied to  a  considerable  number,  their 
little  village  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  town,  and  they  had  car- 
goes that  went  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
In  their  mercantile  transactions,  the 
Hydriots  acquired  the  reputation  of 
greater  integrity  than  the  other  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  being  the  most  intrepid 
navigators  in  the  Archipelago ;  and  they 


were  of  course  regularly  preferred. 
Their  industry  and  honesty  obtained  its 
reward.  The  islands  of  Spezzia,  Paros, 
Myconi,  and  Ipsara,  resemble  Hydra  in 
their  institutions,  and  possess  the  same 
character  for  commercial  activity.  In 
paying  their  sailors,  Hydra  and  its 
sister  islands  have  a  peculiar  custom. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  freight  is 
considered  as  a  common  stock,  from 
which  the  charges  of  victualling  the 
ship  are  deducted.  The  remainder  is 
then  divided  into  two  equal  parts :  one 
is  allotted  to  the  crew  and  equally 
shared  among  them  without  reference 
to  age  or  rank ;  the  other  part  is  appro- 
priated to  the  ship  and  captain.  The 
oapital  of  the  cargo  is  a  trust  given  to 
the  captain  and  crew  on  certain  fixed 
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service  was  a  type  of  steadiness  and  inflexible  ranks,  the  sea- 
service  that  of  mutability  and  adventure.  Such  was  the  ides 
strongly  entertained  by  Plato  and  other  philosophers :]  though  we 
may  remark  that  they  do  not  render  justice  to  the  Athenian 
seaman.  His  training  was  far  more  perfect  and  laborious,  and  his 
habits  of  obedience  far  more  complete,8  than  that  of  the  Athenian 
hoplite  or  horseman :  a  training  beginning  with  Themistokles,  and 
reaching  its  full  perfection  about  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

In  recommending  extraordinary  efforts  to  create  a  navy  as  well 
as  to  acquire  nautical  practice,  Themistokles  displayed 
longsighted  all  that  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  and 
of  rhenii.  dangers  of  the  time,  for  which  Thucydides  gives  him 
credit:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristeides, 
though  the  honester  politician  of  the  two,  was  at  this 
particular  crisis  the  less  essential  to  his  country.  Not 
only  was  there  the  struggle  with  iEgina,  a  maritime 
power  equal  or  more  than  equal,  and  within  sight  of  the  Athenian 
harbour — but  there  was  also  in  the  distance  a  still  more  formidable 
contingency  to  guard  against.  The  Persian  armament  had  been 
driven  with  disgrace  from  Attica  back  to  Asia ;  but  the  Persian 
monarch  still  remained  with  undiminished  means  of  aggression 
as  well  as  increased  thirst  for  revenge;  and  Themistokles  knew 
well  that  the  danger  from  that  quarter  would  recur  greater  than 
ever.  He  believed  that  it  would  recur  again  in  the  same  way,  by 
an  expedition  across  the  JEgean  like  that  of  Datis  to  Marathon  ;* 
against  which  the  best  defence  would  be  found  in  a  numerous  and 


stoklC'S— he 
waa  at  this 
time  more 
essential  to 
bin  country 
than  Aris- 
teidfta. 


conditions.  The  character  and  manners 
of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  from  the  moral 
effect  of  these  customs,  are  much  supe- 
rior in  regularity  to  the  ideas  that  we 
are  apt  to  entertain  of  sailors.  They  are 
sedate,  well-dressed,  well-bred,  shrewd, 
informed,  and  speculative.  They  seem 
to  form  a  class,  in  the  orders  of  man- 
kind, which  has  no  existence  among  us. 
By  their  voyages,  they  acquire  a  libe- 
rality of  notion  which  we  expect  only 
among  gentlemen,  while  in  their  domes- 
tic circumstances  their  conduct  is  suit- 
able to  their  condition.  The  Greeks 
are  all  traditionary  historians,  and  pos- 
sess much  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  to 
which  the  term  learning  is  usually  ap- 
plied. This,  mingled  with  the  other 
infonnation  of  the  Hydriots,  gives  them 
that  advantageous  character  of  mind 
which  I  think  they  possess.' 


»» 


1  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  705,  706.  Plu- 
tarch, Themistokles,  c.  19.  Isokratfe, 
Panathenaic.  c.  43. 

Plutarch,  Philopoemen,  c.  14.  nxV 
*Eirafi€tytoyhay  p\v  tvioi  \4yovtriv  btcvovrra 
ytvffcu  twk  Kara.  $d\a<r<rcw  axptkawv  robs 
voktrat,  &ra>s  airrf  fi))  \d6oxriy  avrl  po- 
yifiwy  faKirwy,  Kara  TlKdrcoya,  yavrou 
yty6fityoi  Kal  $icup$ap4vT*s,  brpoKrov  4k 
ttjs  'Arias  Kal  rS>y  vj)<rvy  fa-cAlc*?  {jcov- 
<ri<*s :  compare  vii.  p.  301. 

2  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Xe- 
nophon  (Memorab.  Hi.  5,  19),  attesting 
that  the  Iloplites  and  the  Hippeis,  the 
persons  first  in  rank  in  the  city,  were 
also  the  most  disobedient  on  military 
service. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  Ithv  (Themistokles) 
rrjs  fiaaiktws  ffrparias  r^y  Kara  0cUcur- 
uav  ftpotoy  cfaro/wrcpor  rrjs  koto.  y%y 
ofarav. 
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well-trained  fleet.  Nor  could  the  large  preparations  of  Darius  for 
renewing  the  attack  remain  unknown  to  a  vigilant  observer, 
extending  as  they  did  over  so  many  Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire.  Such  positive  warning  was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate 
the  active  genius  of  Themistokles,  who  now  prevailed  upon  his 
countrymen  to  begin  with  energy  the  work  of  maritime  preparation, 
as  well  against  ^Egina  as  against  Persia.1  Not  only  were  two 
hundred  new  ships  built,  and  citizens  trained  as  seamen — but  the 
important  work  was  commenced,  during  the  year  when  Themi- 
stokles was  either  archon  or  general,  of  forming  and  fortifying  a 
new  harbour  for  Athens  at  Peireus,  instead  of  the  ancient  open 
bay  of  Phalerum.  The  latter  was  indeed  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
city,  but  Peiraeus  with  its  three  separate  natural  ports,8  admitting 
of  being  closed  and  fortified,  was  incomparably  superior  in  safety 
as  well  as  in  convenience.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Hero- 
dotus— that  the  iEginetan  "  war  was  the  salvation  of  Greece,  by 
constraining  the  Athenians  to  make  themselves  a  maritime  power."3 
The  whole  efficiency  of  the  resistance  subsequently  made  Fleet  of 
to  Xerxes  turned  upon  this  new  movement  in  the  organ-  ^^M^uon 
isation  of  Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain  tolerable  weu'lTtf  M 
completeness  through  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  acci-  hereelt 
dents ;  for  the  important  delay  of  ten  years,  between  the  defeat  of 
Marathon  and  the  fresh  invasion  by  which  it  was  to  be  avenged, 
was  in  truth  the  result  of  accident.  First,  the  revolt  of  Egypt ; 
next,  the  death  of  Darius;  thirdly,  the  indifference  of  Xerxes 
at  his  first  accession  towards  Hellenic  matters — postponed  until 
480  b.c,  an  invasion  which  would  naturally  have  been  undertaken 
in  487  or  486  B.C.,  and  which  would  have  found  Athens  at  that 
time  without  her  wooden  walls — the  great  engine  of  her  subsequent 
salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  fleet  could  not 
have  been  built — a  considerable  amount  of  public  money  Jjj?*1^ 
— was  also  by  good  fortune  now  available  to  the  Athe-  &**■  »**ii- 
nians.     It  is  first  in  an  emphatic  passage  of  the  poet  Athens  from 
^Eschylus,  and   next  from   Herodotus  on  the   present  mine,  of 
occasion,  that  we  hear  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium4  in  Attica. 
Attica,  and  the  valuable  produce  which  they  rendered  to  the  state. 
They  were  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory,  not 


>  Thucyd.  i.  14.    Herodot.  vii.  144. 
*  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

8  Herodot.  vii.    144.      Ovtos    yhp    b 
*6\tfios  <rvor&s  lava*  r6rt  tV  'EAA&a, 


hvarfK&eas    QoLkacraiovs    y*r4<r$cu    *A$rj- 
yalovs. 

Thucyd.  i.  18.     ravrucol  iytvorro. 

*  jEttchylufl,  Pence,  235, 
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very  far  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium,1  amidst  a  district  of  hw 
hills  which  extended  across  much  of  the  space  between  the  eastern 
sea  at  Thorikus,  and  the  western  at  Anaphlystus.  At  what  time 
they  first  began  to  be  worked,  we  have  no  information ;  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  they  could  haye  been  worked  with  any 
spirit  or  profitable  result,  until  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  and 
the  establishment  of  the  democratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 
Neither  the  strong  local  factions,  by  which  different  portions  of 
Attica  were  set  against  each  other  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
— nor  the  rule  of  that  despot  succeeded  by  his  two  sons — were 
likely  to  afford  confidence  and  encouragement  But  when  the 
democracy  of  Kleisthenes  first  brought  Attica  into  one  systematic 
and  comprehensive  whole,  with  equal  rights  assigned  to  each  part, 
and  with  a  common  centre  at  Athens — the  power  of  that  central 
government  over  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  its  means 
of  binding  the  whole  people  to  respect  agreements  concluded  with 
individual  undertakers,  would  give  a  new  stimulus  to  private 
speculation  in  the  district  of  Laurium.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  government  either  to  sell,  or  to  let  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  particular  districts  of  this  productive  region  to  individuals  or 
companies;  on  consideration  partly  of  a  sum  or  fine  paid  down, 
partly  of  a  reserved  rent  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
gross  produce. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the  Athenian 
treasury,  at  the  time  when  Themistokles  made  his  proposition 
to  enlarge  the  naval  force,  a  great  sum '  arising  from  the  Laurian 
Themistokles  mines,  out  of  which  a  distribution  was  on  the  point  of 
SeAthenK  being  made  among  the  citizens — ten  drachms  to  each 
fo^th©  man-  This  great  amount  in  hand  must  probably  have 
onhls  find,  t^011  tne  produce  of  the  purchase-money  or  fines  received 
H?nebuudfng  fr°m  recent  sales,  since  the  small  annual  reserved  rent 
SmiS^r1  can  nar(My  nave  been  accumulated  during  many  suc- 
•hip*.  cessive  years.     New  and  enlarged  enterprises  in  mines 

1  The  mountain  region  of  Laurium  '  stances  of  great  value  at  the  time  when 
has  been  occasionally  visited  by  modern  '  the  mines  were  in  work.  Many  remains 
travellers,  but  never  carefully  surveyed  ,  are  seen  of  shafts  sunk  in  ancient  times 
until  1836,  wheu  Dr.  Fiedler  examined  — and  sunk  in  so  workmanlike  a  manner 
it  mineralogically  by  order  of  the  pre-  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  miner  of  the 
sent  Greek  government.  See  his  Reisen  :  present  day. — p.  76. 
durch  Griecheuland,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  73.  i  *  Herodot.  vii.  144.  *Or*  'A0iprafo«ri 
The  region  is  now  little  better  than  a  ytvofiivtov  xfnllA&T<*v  t**yfaw  l*  r$ 
desert,  but  Fiedler  especially  notices  k<hv$,  r&  4k  rwv  ptrdWvv  a$i  wpo<rrj\$* 
the  great  natural  fertility  of  the  plain  r&v  &xh  Aavpelov,  (peWov  \d£*oiku  6p- 
near  Thorikus,  together  with  the  good  XV^"  ^icacrros  Mica  tpaxp&s. 
harbour  at   that   plaoe — both  eiroum- 
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must  be  supposed  to  have  been  recently  begun  by  individuals  under 
contract  with  the  government :  otherwise  there  could  hardly  have 
been  at  the  moment  so  overflowing  an  exchequer,  or  adequate 
means  for  the  special  distribution  contemplated.  Themistokles 
availed  himself  of  this  precious  opportunity — set  forth  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war  with  ^Egina,  and  the  still  more  formidable  menace 
from  the  great  enemy  in  Asia — and  prevailed  upon  the  people 
to  forego  the  promised  distribution  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
efficient  navy.1  One  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  many 
speakers  who  would  try  to  make  themselves  popular  by  opposing 
this  proposition  and  supporting  the  distribution ;  insomuch  that  the 
power  of  the  people  generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a  distant  motive 


1  All  the  information — unfortunately 
it  is  very  scanty — which  we  possess  re- 
specting the  ancient  mines  of  Laurium, 
is  brought  together  in  the  valuable  Dis- 
sertation of  M.  Boeckh,  translated  and 
appended  to  the  English  translation  of 
his  Public  Economy  of  Athens.  He 
discusses  the  fact  stated  in  this  chapter 
of  Herodotus,  in  sect.  8  of  that  Disser- 
tation: but  there  are  many  of  his  re- 
marks in  which  I  cannot  concur. 

After  multiplying  ten  drachmae  by 
the  assumed  number  of  20,000  Athenian 
citizens,  making  a  sum  total  distributed 
of  33  J  talents,  he  goes  on — "  That  the 
distribution  was  made  annually  might 
have  been  presumed  from  the  principles 
of  the  Athenian  administration,  with- 
out the  testimony  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 
We  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that 
the  savings  of  several  years  are  meant, 
nor  merely  a  surplus  ;  but  that  all  the 
public  money  arising  from  the  mines, 
as  it  was  not  required  for  any  other  ob- 
ject, was  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  community"  (p.  632). 

We  are  hardly  authorized  to  conclude 
from  the  passage  of  Herodotus  that  all 
the  sum  received  from  the  mines  was 
about  to  be  distributed.  The  treasury 
was  very  rich,  and  a  distribution  was 
about  to  be  made — but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  nothing  was  to  be  left  in  the 
treasury  after  the  distribution.  Accord- 
ingly, all  calculations  of  the  total  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  based  upon  this  pas- 
sage of  Herodotus,  are  uncertain.  Nor 
is  it  clear  that  there  was  any  regular 
annual  distribution,  unless  we  are  to 
take  the  passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos  as 
proving  it:  but  he  talks  rather  about 
the  magistrates  employing  this  money 
for  jobbing  purposes — not  about  a  regu- 
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lar  distribution  ("  Nam  cum  pecunia 
publica  quse  ex  metal  lis  red  i  bat,  largi 
tione  magistratuum  quotannis  periret. 
Corn.  Nep.  Themist.  c.  2).  A  story  is 
told  by  Polyacnus,  from  whomsoever  he 
copied  it — of  a  sum  of  100  talents  in 
the  treasury,  which  Themistoklds  per- 
suaded the  people  to  hand  over  to  100 
rich  men,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
pended as  the  latter  might  direct,  with 
an  obligation  to  reimburse  the  money 
in  case  the  people  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  expenditure  :  these  rich  men 
employed  each  the  sum  awarded  to  him 
in  building  a  new  ship,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  (Poly sen.  i. 
30).  This  story  differs  materially  from 
that  of  Herodotus,  and  we  cannot  ven- 
ture either  to  blend  the  two  together  or 
to  rely  upon  Polyaenus  separately. 

I  imagine  that  the  sum  of  33  talents, 
or  50  talents,  necessary  for  the  distri- 
bution, formed  part  of  a  larger  sum  ly- 
ing in  the  treasury,  arising  from  the 
mines.  Themistokles  persuaded  the 
people  to  employ  the  whole  sum  in  ship- 
building, which  of  course  implied  that 
the  distribution  was  to  be  renounced. 
Whether  there  had  been  distributions 
of  a  similar  kind  in  former  years,  as  M. 
Boeckh  affirms,  is  a  matter  on  which  we 
have  no  evidence.  M.  Boeckh  seems  to 
me  not  to  have  kept  in  view  the  fact 
(which  he  himself  states  just  before) 
that  there  were  two  sources  of  receipt 
into  the  treasury— original  purchase- 
money  paid  down,  and  reserved  annual 
rent.  It  is  from  the  former  source  that 
I  imagine  the  large  Bum  lying  in  the 
treasury  to  have  been  derived:  the 
small  reserved  rent  probably  went 
among  the  annual  items  of  the  state- 
budget. 
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as  predominant  over  a  present  gain,  deserves  notice  as  an  earnest 
of  their  approaching  greatness. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for  this  self-denial, 

not  merely  by  Athens  but  by  Greece  generally,  when  the 
of  Xerxes-  preparations  of  Xerxes  came  to  be  matured,  and  his 
forehand  in    armament  was   understood   to   be  approaching.     The 

orders  for  equipment  of  ships  and  laying  in  of  provisions, 
issued  by  the  Great  King  to  his  subject  Greeks  in  Asia,  the 
-^Egean,  and  Thrace,  would  of  course  become  known  throughout 
Greece  Proper ;  especially  the  vast  labour  bestowed  on  the  canal  of 
Mount  Athos,  which  would  be  the  theme  of  wondering  talk  with 
every  Thasian  or  Akanthian  citizen  who  visited  the  festival  games 
in  Peloponnesus.  All  these  premonitory  evidences  were  public 
enough,  without  any  need  of  that  elaborate  stratagem  whereby  the 
exiled  Demaratus  is  alleged  to  have  secretly  transmitted,  from 
Susa  to  Sparta,  intelligence  of  the  approaching  expedition.1  The 
formal  announcements  of  Xerxes  all  designated  Athens  as  the 
special  object  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance.8  Other  Grecian  cities 
Heralds  from  might  thus  hope  to  escape  without  mischief :  so  that  the 
demand^arth  prospect  of  the  great  invasion  did  not  at  first  provoke 
ftomWtSfr  among  them  any  unanimous  dispositions  to  resist.  Ac- 
-mMyof,es  cordingly,  when  the  first  heralds  despatched  by  Xerxes 
Jrty'and*11'  ^Tom  Sardis  in  the  autumn  of  481  b.c,  a  little  before  his 
submit.  march  to  the  Hellespont,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
different  cities  with  demand  of  earth  and  water,  many  were  disposed 
to  comply.  Neither  to  Athens,  nor  to  Sparta,  were  any  heralds 
sent ;  and  these  two  cities  were  thus  from  the  beginning  identified 
in  interest  and  in  the  necessity  of  defence.  Both  of  them  sent,  in 
this  trying  moment,  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle ;  while  both  at 
the  same  time  joined  to  convene  a  Pan-hellenic  congress  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  resistance  against 
the  expected  invader. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapters  pointed  out  the  various  steps 
Pan-heiienic  whereby  the  separate  states  of  Greece  were  gradually 
▼oSijSiSiy  brought,  even  against  their  own  natural  instincts,  into 
£ndAsparta  something  approaching  more  nearly  to  political  union. 
mushofl8th"  The  present  congress,  assembled  under  the  influence  of 
im^rumT  common  fear  from  Persia,  has  more  of  a  Pan-hellenic 
Grecian0  character  than  any  political  event  which  has  yet  occurred 
mind.  ;n  Grecian  history.    It  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of 

those  Peloponnesian  states  who  constitute  the  immediate  allies  of 

1  Herodot.  vii.  239.  *  Herodot.  vii.  8-138. 
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Sparta :  it  comprehends  Athens,  and  is  even  summoned  in  part  by 
her  strenuous  instigation :  moreover  it  seeks  to  combine  every  city 
of  Hellenic  race  and  language,  however  distant,  which  can  be 
induced  to  take  part  in  it — even  the  Kretans,  Korkyraeans,  and 
Sicilians.  It  is  true  that  all  these  states  do  not  actually  come, — 
but  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  come.  The  dis- 
persed brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family  are  entreated  to  marshal 
themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a  joint  political  purpose l — the 
defence  of  the  common  hearth  and  metropolis  of  the  race.  This  is 
a  new  fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening  scenes  and  ideas  unlike  to 
anything  which  has  gone  before— enlarging  prodigiously  the  func- 
tions and  duties  connected  with  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to  become 
too  comprehensive  for  her  to  manage — and  thus  introducing  in- 
creased habits  of  cooperation  among  the  subordinate  states,  as  well 
as  rival  hopes  of  aggrandizement  among  the  leaders.  The  con- 
gress at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  marks  such  further  advance  in  the 
centralising  tendencies  of  Greece,  and  seems  at  first  to  promise  an 
onward  march  in  the  same  direction :  but  the  promise  will  not  be 
found  realized. 

Its  first  step  was  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value.     While  most 
of  the  deputies  present  came  prepared,  in  the  name  of  Effects  of  the 
their  respective  cities,  to  swear  reciprocal  fidelity  and  beaJtaTfeudi 
brotherhood,   they  also   addressed  all   their  efforts  to  SEe^t* 
appease  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which  reigned  among  et^dtuj 
particular  members  of  their  own  meeting.     Of  these  the  Atbwaana 
most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  *&*• 
war  still  subsisting  between  Athens  and  iEgina.     The  latter  was 
not  exempt,  even  now,  from  suspicions  of  medising2  (i.e.  embracing 
the  cause  of  the  Persians),  which  had  been  raised  by  her  giving 
earth  and  water  ten  years  before  to  Darius.     But  her  present 
conduct  afforded   no   countenance  to   such  suspicions:   she  took 
earnest  part  in  the  congress  as  well  as  in  the  joint  measures  of 
defence,  and  willingly  consented  to  accommodate  her  difference 
with  Athens.8    In  this  work  of  reconciling  feuds,  so  essential  to  the 
safety  of  Greece,  the  Athenian  Themistokles  took  a  prominent 
part,  as  well  as  Cheileos  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.4    The  congress 
proceeded  to  send  envoys  and  solicit  cooperation  from  such  cities  as 


1  Herodot.  vii.  145.  +porfi<rayr*t  ft 
kcos  Iv  re  ytyoiro  rh  'EKX^ftKby^  *o2  *l 
avytevfyayrcs  rwbrb  rrp4i<rooi*v  wdms, 
ias  ftciyoiv  4xi6yruy  dftolvs  ireun  *E*Atj<T4. 


*  Herodot.  viii.  92. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  145. 

4  Plutarch,  Theiniatokl.  o.  10.   About 
Cheileos,  Herodot.  ix.  9. 
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were  yet  either  equivocal  or  indifferent,  especially  Argoe,  Korkyra, 
and  the  Kretan  and  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
despatch  spies  across  to  Sardis,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  assembled  army. 

These  spies  presently  returned,  haying  been  detected,  and 
Alarm  mod  condemned  to  death  by  the  Persian  generals,  but  released 
prevalent  by  express  order  of  Xerxes,  who  directed  that  the  full 
Greece.  strength  of  his  assembled  armament  should  be  shown  to 
them,  in  order  that  the  terror  of  the  Greeks  might  be  thus  magni- 
fied. The  step  was  well  calculated  for  such  a  purpose :  but  the 
discouragement  throughout  Greece  was  already  extreme,  at  this 
critical  period  when  the  storm  was  about  to  burst  upon  them. 
Even  to  intelligent  and  well-meaning  Greeks,  much  more  to  the 
careless,  the  timid,  or  the  treacherous — Xerxes  with  his  countless 
host  appeared  irresistible,  and  indeed  something  more  than  human.1 
Of  course  such  an  impression  would  be  encouraged  by  the  large 
number  of  Greeks  already  his  tributaries :  and  we  may  even  trace 
the  manifestation  of  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Athenians  altogether, 
as  the  chief  objects  of  Persian  vengeance  and  chief  hindrance 
to  tranquil  submission.  This  despair  of  the  very  continuance 
of  Hellenic  life  and  autonomy  breaks  forth  even  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Hellenic  religion,  the  Delphian  temple  ;  when  the  Athenians,  in 
their  distress  and  uncertainty,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle.  Hardly 
had  their  two  envoys  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  and  sat 
down  in  the  inner  chamber  near  the  priestess  Aristonike,  when  she 
at  once  exclaimed — "  Wretched  men,  why  sit  ye  there  ?  Quit 
your  land  and  city,  and  flee  afar !  Head,  body,  feet,  and  hands 
are  alike  rotten :  fire  and  sword,  in  the  train  of  the  Syrian 
chariot,  shall  overwhelm  you:  nor  only  your  city,  but  other 
cities  also,  as  well  as  many  even  of  the  temples  of  the  gods 
— which  are  now  sweating  and  trembling  with  fear,  and  fore- 
shadow, by  drops  of  blood  on  their  roofs,  the  hard  calamities  im- 
pending.   Get  ye  away  from  the  sanctuary,  with  your  souls  steeped 


in  sorrow. 
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1  Herodot.  vii.  203.  oh  yhp  0*bv 
tlvai  rby  irrlovra  M  r))v  'EAAdtfa,  AAA.* 
toOpuTTov,  &c. :  compare  also  vii.  56. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  140. 

'AAA*  Itx>v  e£  aivroio,  kclkoU  6'  iirnclivart 
0vfi6v. 

The  general  sense  and  scope  of  the 
oracle  appears  to  me  clear,  in  this  case. 
It  is  a  sentence  of  nothing  but  desola- 


tion and  sadness ;  though  Bahr  and 
Schweighauser  with  other  commenta- 
tors try  to  infuse  into  it  something  of 
encouragement  by  construing  Qv}i6vt 
fortitude.  The  translation  of  Valla  and 
Schultz  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  But 
even  when  the  general  sense  of  an  oracle 
is  plain  (whicli  it  hardly  ever  is),  the 
particular  phrases  are  always  wild  and 
vague. 
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So  terrific  a  reply  had  rarely  escapol  from  the  lips  of  the 
priestess.     The  envoys  were  struck  to  the  earth  by  it,  „ 

*  *  .  Terror  con- 

and  durst  not  carry  it  back  to  Athens.     In  their  sorrow  veyed  m 

i_  -,  !  <,  •n't****  r*p1y  of 

they  were   encouraged  yet  to   hope   by   an   influential  the  Delphian 

•  oracle  to  the 

Delphian  citizen  named  Timon  (we  trace  here  as  else-  Athenian 
where  the  underhand  working  of  these  leading  Delphians  envoy8* 
on  the  priestess),  who  advised  them  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
characteristic  marks  of  supplication,  and  to  approach  the  oracle  a 
second  time  in  that  imploring  guise :  "  O  lord,  we  pray  thee  (they 
said),  have  compassion  on  these  boughs  of  supplication,  and  deliver 
to  us  something  more  comfortable  concerning  our  country  ;  else  we 
quit  not  thy  sanctuary,   but  remain  here,  until  death."     Upon 
which  the  priestess  replied — "  Athene  with  all  her  prayers  and  all 
her  sagacity  cannot  propitiate  Olympian  Zeus.1     But  this  assurance 
I  will  give  you,  firm  as  adamant.     When  everything  else  in  the 
land  of  Kekrops  shall  be  taken,  Zeus  grants  to  Athene  that  the 
wooden  wall  alone  shall  remain  unconquered,  to  defend  you  and 
your  children.     Stand  not  to  await  the  assailing  horse  and  foot 
from  the  continent,  but  turn  your  backs  and  retire :  you  shall  yet 
live  to  fight  another  day.     O  divine  Salamis,  thou  too  shalt  destroy 
the  children  of  women,  either  at  the  seed-time  or  at  the  harvest."  * 
This  second  answer  was  a  sensible  mitigation  of  the  first    It  left 
open  some  hope  of  escape,  though  faint,  dark  and  unin-  8enieTlce  ^ 
telligible  :  and  the  envoys  wrote  it  down  to  carry  back  to  ft?  £7^* 
Athens,  not  concealing  probably  the   terrific  sentence  obscure:' 
which  had  preceded  it     When  read  to  the  people,  the  Athenians  to 

.  •  interpret  It : 

obscurity  of  the  meaning  provoked  many  different  inter-  ingenuity 
pretations.     What  was  meant  by  "the  wooden  wall"?  ofThemi- 
Some  supposed  that  the  acropolis  itself,  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  surrounded  with  a  wooden  palisade,  was  the  refiige 
pointed  out ;  but  the  greater  number,  and   among  them  most 
of  those  who  were  by  profession  expositors  of  prophecy,  maintained 
that  the  wooden  wall  indicated  the  fleet.     But  these  professional 
expositors,  while  declaring  that  the  god  bade  them  go  on  shipboard, 
deprecated  all  idea  of  a  naval  battle,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  Attica  for  ever.    The  last  lines  of  the  oracle,  wherein 
it  was  said  that  Salamis  would  destroy  the  children  of  women. 


1  Herodot.  vii.  141. 

Ov  Svvarai  ITaAAac  At"  'OAvjtirtov  jftAcuraptfat 
AurtTOfJitvT)  iroAAouri  Aoyotc  «ai  firjriti  wvKyjj. 

Compare  with  this  the  declaration  of 
Apollo  to  Croesus  of  Lydia  (L  91). 

*  . . . .  Tctgaf-  TptTtrytm  (vktvov  &Aot  evptfo* 
ra  Z«vt 


Movvop  air6p(hfTx>v  rtkiBtiv,  rh  <ri  riicva  t* 
bvqirti. 


*Q  0ctij  SaAafuc,  airoAetc  W  av  rArra 
yauc&y,  Sec— (Herodot.  vii.  141.) 
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appeared  to  them  to  portend  nothing  but  disaster  in  the  event  of  a 
naval  combat 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  passed  for  the  best  expositors 
of  the  divine  will.  It  harmonized  completely  with  the  despairing 
temper  then  prevalent,  heightened  by  the  terrible  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  the  first  oracle.  Emigration  to  some  foreign  land 
presented  itself  as  the  only  hope  of  safety  even  for  their  persons. 
The  fate  of  Athens, — and  of  Greece  generally,  which  would  have 
been  helpless  without  Athens, — now  hung  upon  a  thread,  when 
Themistokles,  the  great  originator  of  the  fleet,  interposed  with 
equal  steadfastness  of  heart  and  ingenuity,  to  ensure  the  proper 
use  of  it.  He  contended  that  if  the  god  had  intended  to  designate 
Salamis  as  the  scene  of  a  naval  disaster  to  the  Greeks,  that  island 
would  have  been  called  in  the  oracle  by  some  such  epithet  as 
"wretched  Salamis:"  but  the  fact  that  it  was  termed  "divine 
Salamis/'  indicated  that  the  parties,  destined  to  perish  there,  were 
the  enemies  of  Greece,  not  the  Greeks  themselves.  He  encouraged 
his  countrymen  therefore  to  abandon  their  city  and  country,  and  to 
trust  themselves  to  the  fleet  as  the  wooden  wall  recommended  by 
the  god,  but  with  full  determination  to  fight  and  conquer  on  board.1 
Great  indeed  were  the  consequences  which  turned  upon  this  bold 
stretch  of  exegetical  conjecture.  Unless  the  Athenians  had  been 
persuaded,  by  some  plausible  show  of  interpretation,  that  the  sense 
of  the  oracle  encouraged  instead  of  forbidding  a  naval  combat,  they 
would  in  their  existing  depression  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  resistance. 

Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpretation,  however, 
Great  and  nothing  less  than  the  most  unconquerable  resolution  and 
Eciii-nic  pa-    patriotism  could  have  enabled  the  Athenians  to  bear  un 

triotism  of        *  ,  * 

the  Athe-  against  such  terrific  denunciations  from  the  Delphian 
•trongiy  at-    god,  and  persist  in  resistance  in  place  of  seeking  safetv 

tested  by  "       '       .        \.  TT  ,    A  , r     .      ..  °  ,/ 

Hrrodoui*.  by  emigration.  Herodotus  emphatically  impresses  this 
judgement,     truth  upon  his  readers : 2  nay,  he  even  steps  out  of  his 

1  Herodot.  vii.    143.      Tatry   0e/uior-  ;  Respecting  the  other  oracle  which  he 

«      /  _       X _„*,_.„_..,/,. »  A  a ~  *">        1  A.       A.  A.  1_  1  1       1«  «  .. 


roie\tovs  hiro^aivofiivovy  'A&rivcuot  ruvrd 
ir<pt  tyvaxrcw  aiptrdntpa  tlvai  fiaXkov  fj 
rb.  ray  xprtfffioX&yav,  o\  ovk  ettav  vavfxa- 
xlw  &f>r^e<r0eu,  &AA&  iK\iic6vT(xs  xupr)v 
t))V  *Atti*V,  tkKKt\v  riva  olici&iv. 

There  is  every  reason  to  accept  the 
Rtatement  of  Herodotus  as  true,  respect- 
ing these  oracles  delivered  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  debated  interpretation  of 
them.  They  must  have  been  discussed 
publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  and 
Herodotus  may  have  conversed  with 
persons  who  had  heard  the  discussion. 


states  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Spartans — intimating  that  either  Sparta 
must  be  conquered  or  a  king  of  Sparta 
must  perish — we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  it  was  in  existence  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopylai  (Herodot.  vii. 
220). 

The  later  writers,  Justin  (ii.  12),  Cor- 
nelius NepoB  (c.  2),  and  Polyaenus  (i. 
30),  give  an  account  of  the  proceeding 
of  Themistokles,  inferior  to  Herodotus 
in  vivacity  as  well  as  in  accuracy. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  139.  ovft  <r<p4as  XT*!** 
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way  to  do  so,  proclaiming  Athens  as  the  real  saviour  of  Greece. 
Writing  as  he  did  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
at  a  time  when  Athens,  having  attained  the  maximum  of  her 
empire,  was  alike  feared,  hated,  and  admired,  by  most  of  the 
Grecian  states — he  knows  that  the  opinion  which  he  is  giving  will 
be  unpopular  with  his  hearers  generally,  and  he  apologizes  for  it  as 
3pmething  wrung  from  him  against  his  will  by  the  force  of  the 
evidence.1  Not  only  did  the  Athenians  dare  to  stay  and  fight 
against  immense  odds :  they,  and  they  alone,  threw  into  the  cause 
that  energy  and  forwardness  whereby  it  was  enabled  to  succeed,2  as 
will  appear  farther  in  the  sequel. 

But  there  was  also  a  third  way,  not  less  deserving  of  notice,  in 
which  they  contributed  to  the  result.  As  soon  as  the  congress 
of  deputies  met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  it  became  essential 
to  recognize  some  one  commanding  city.  With  regard  to  the 
land-force,  no  one  dreamt  of  contesting  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta. 
But  in  respect  to  the  fleet,  her  pretensions  were  more  disputable, 
since  she  furnished  at  most  only  sixteen  ships,  and  little  or  no 
nautical  skill ;  while  Athens  brought  two-thirds  of  the  entire  naval 
force,  with  the  best  ships  and  seamen.  Upon  these  grounds  the 
idea  was  at  first  started,  that  Athens  should  command  at  sea  and 
Sparta  on  land :  but  the  majority  of  the  allies  manifested  a  decided 
repugnance,  announcing  that  they  would  follow  no  one  but  a 
Spartan.  To  the  honour  of  the  Athenians,  they  at  once  waived 
their  pretensions,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  unity  of  the  confe- 


rfipta  <po&fpby  i\$6yra  iic  AcA^&v,  teal  is 
9*?fxa  0a\6yra>  Itrcicrc  l*A*ircty  tV  'EX- 
Aifta,  &c. 

For  the  abundance  of  oracles  and  pro- 
phecies,  from  many  different  sources, 
which  would  be  current  at  such  a  mo- 
ment of  anxiety,  we  may  compare  the 
analogy  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  described  by  the  contempo- 
rary historian  (Thucyd.  ii.  8). 

1  Herodot.  vii.  139.  *Ev0avra  i.vay- 
teaij)  ^(pyofiai  yydofiyjy  AiroS^curflcu, 
4irt<p9ovov  fiky  irphs  r » v  **Ac<J- 
vtay  &.v$pd>Tuw  &fuct  8i,  rfj  yi  fxot 
<fxdy«rai  thai  &At}0}$,  o6jc  brurxh***  E* 
'Adrjvouoiy  KaTaj)f>a>M)<TayT*s  rbw  iirt6vra 
KlvZvvoVy  4£t\iToy  r^y  <Ttyrripy\v%  &c.  .  .  . 
NOp  8i,  *A$rfyalovt  &y  ris  \4yoou  trurrjpas 
yti/4<r$cu  rijs  'EWdSoty  oIk  hv  kfiapravoi 
rb  &A.7j0lr,  &c. 

The  whole  chapter  deserves  peculiar 
attention,  as  it  brings  before  us  the 
feelings  of  those  contemporaries  to 
whom  his  history  is  addressed,  and  the 


mode  of  judging  with  which  they  looked 
back  on  the  Persian  war.  One  is  apt 
unconsciously  to  fancy  that  an  ancient 
historian  writes  for  men  in  the  abstract, 
and  not  for  men  of  given  sentiments, 
prejudices,  and  belief.  The  persons 
whom  Herodotus  addressed  are  those 
who  were  so  full  of  admiration  for 
Sparta,  as  to  ascribe  to  her  chiefly  the 
honour  of  having  beaten  back  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  to  maintain,  that  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  Athens,  the  Spartans  and 
Peloponnesians  both  could  have  de- 
fended, and  would  have  defended,  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  fortified  as  it  was 
by  a  wall  built  expressly.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian allies  of  that  day  forgot  that 
they  were  open  to  attack  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  139.  l\6p*yoi  8}  r)\v 
'EAActSo  wtptuycu  4\*v04pT}v,  rovro  rb 
'EWrfvucby  wo*  rb  kotwbr,  taow  fill  i^- 
dure,  aOrol  otnot  faav  ol  jhrtytipatrrts, 
Kcd  fkuri\4a  firrd  yt  9*obs  Atttfrfpcyoi. 
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Unwilling- 
ness or  in- 
ability, on 
the  {tart  of 
a  large  pro- 
portion of 
(j  reeks,  to 
resist  the 
Persians. 


derate  force  at  this  moment  of  peril  would  be  compromised.1  To 
appreciate  this  generous  abnegation  of  a  claim  in  itself  so  reason- 
able, we  must  recollect  that  the  love  of  pre-eminence  was  among 
the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the  Hellenic  character ;  a  prolific 
source  of  their  greatness  and  excellence,  but  producing  also  no 
small  amount  both  of  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce 
at  the  call  of  public  obligation  a  claim  to  personal  honour  and 
glory,  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  son  of  Hellen. 

We  find  thus  the  Athenians  nerved  up  to  the  pitch  of  resistance 
— prepared  to  see  their  country  wasted,  and  to  live  as 
well  as  to  fight  on  shipboard,  when  the  necessity  should 
arrive — furnishing  two-thirds  of  the  whole  fleet,  and 
yet  prosecuting  the  building  of  fresh  ships  until  the  last 
moment2 — sending  forth  the  ablest  and  most  forward 
leader  in  the  common  cause,  while  content  themselves  to  serve  like 
other  states  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta  During  the  winter 
preceding  the  march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  the  congress  at  the 
Isthmus  was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian  cities 
into  united  action.  Among  the  cities  north  of  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  greater  number  were  either  inclined  to  submit,  like 
Thebes  and  the  greater  part  of  Boootia,  or  were  at  least  lukewarm 
in  the  cause  of  independence  :  so  rare  at  this  trying  moment  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  unfortunate  Plataeans  fifty-three  years  after- 
wards) was  the  exertion  of  resolute  Hellenic  patriotism  against  the 
invader.3 

Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  Argos  main- 
tained an  ambiguous  neutrality.  It  was  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  congress  to  send  special  envoys  to  Argos,  setting  forth  the 
common  danger  and  soliciting  cooperation.  The  result  is  certain, 
that  no  cooperation  was  obtained — the  Argeians  did  nothing 
Ambiguous  throughout  the  struggle ;  but  as  to  their  real  position,  or 
Argo£  the  grounds  of  their  refusal,  contradictory  statements  had 

reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus.  They  themselves  affirmed  that 
they  were  ready  to  have  joined  the  Hellenic  cause,  in  spite  of 
dissuasion  from  the  Delphian  oracle — exacting  only  as  conditions 
that  the  Spartans  should  conclude  a  truce  with  them  for  thirty 
years,  and  should  equally  divide  the  honours  of  headship  with 


1  Herodot.  viii.  2,  3:  compare  vii. 
161. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  144. 

8  Thucyd.  ill.  56.  iy  neupo7s  oh  <nr&- 
vtov  fa  ru>y "EW-livcov  riv*  opcrV  rf 
g/ptov  Ivr&fjju,  iurrirdtaoiku. 


This  view  of  the  case  is  much  more 
conformable  to  history  than  the  boasts 
of  later  orators  respecting  wide-spread 
patriotism  in  these  times.  See  Demos- 
then.  Philipp.  iii.  37,  p.  120. 
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Argos.  To  the  proposed  truce  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
objection,  nor  was  there  any  as  to  the  principle  of  dividing  the 
headship.  But  the  Spartans  added,  that  they  had  two  kings,  while 
the  Argeians  had  only  one ;  and  inasmuch  as  neither  of  the  two 
Spartan  kings  cdfcld  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  the  Argeian  king 
could  only  be  admitted  to  a  third  vote  conjointly  with  them.  This 
proposition  appeared  to  the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the 
undivided  headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient  right)  as 
nothing  better  than  insolent  encroachment,  and  incensed  them 
so  much  that  they  desired  the  envoys  to  quit  their  territory  before 
sunset;  preferring  even  a  tributary  existence  under  Persia  to  a 
formal  degradation  as  compared  with  Sparta.1 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Argeians  themselves,  but  seem- 
ingly not  credited  either  by  any  other  Greeks,  or  by  Dlfferent 
Herodotus  himself.     The  prevalent  opinion  was,  that  the  "to*** cur- 
Argeians  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Xerxes.     It  Greece  about 
was  even  affirmed  that  they  had  been  the  parties  who  opinion  of 
invited  him  into  Greece,  as  a  means  both  of  protection 
and  of  vengeance  to  themselves  against  Sparta  after  their  defeat 
by  Kleomenes.     And  Herodotus  himself  evidently  believed  that 
they  medised,  though  he  is  half  afraid  to  say  so,  and  disguises 
his  opinion  in  a  cloud  of  words  which  betray  the  angry  polemics 
going  on  about  the  matter,  even  fifty  years  afterwards.8     It  is 


1  Herodot.  vii.  147-150. 

2  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  de- 
livered in  a  remarkable  way,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Argeians, 
and  with  evident  reluctance.  After 
enumerating  all  the  Grecian  contingents 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  isth- 
mus, and  the  different  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus,  ethnically  classified,  he 
proceeds  to  say:  To&rwv  &v  rStv  brr& 
40v4wv  al  \oiwal  xoXis ,  irctf>e£  r&v  fcaTC- 
Ac£a,  4k  rod  u4aov  ktcariuTO'  *l  8  e 
4\t  vd  4 poo s  f£f0"rt  c  i  ir  c  ?  ?,  4  k 
rovu4aov  Kar^utvoi  4u4ib't(ov 
(viii.  73).  This  assertion  includes  the 
Argeians  without  naming  them. 

When  he  speaks  respectiug  the  Ar- 
geians by  name,  he  is  t>y  no  means  so 
free  and  categorical:  compare  vii.  152 — 
he  will  give  no  opinion  of  his  own,  dif- 
fering from  the  allegation  of  the  Ar- 
geians themselves — he  mentions  other 
stories,  incompatible  with  that  allega- 
tion ;  but  without  guaranteeing  their 
accuracy — lie  delivers  a  general  admo- 
nition that  those  who  think  they 
have  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 


conduct  of  others  would  generally  find, 
on  an  impartial  scrutiny,  that  others 
have  as  much  reason  to  complain  of 
them— "  And  thus  the  conduct  of  Argos 
has  not  been  so  much  tcorse  than  that  of 
others  "  —  o&ru  W)  oh  k  *Apytioi<ri 
at o~xi(rr a  »«»oft|Tai. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  history  of  Herodotus  wu 
probably  composed,  the  Argeians  were 
in  a  peculiarly  favourable  position. 
They  took  part  neither  with  Athens  nor 
Lacedaemon,  each  of  whom  was  afraid 
of  offending  them.  An  historian  who 
openly  countenanced  a  grave  charge  of 
treason  against  them  in  the  memorable 
foregone  combat  against  Xerxes,  was 
thus  likely  to  incur  odium  from  both 
parties  in  Greece. 

The  comments  of  Plutarch  on  Hero- 
dotus in  respect  to  this  matter  are  of 
little  value  (De  Herodoti  Malignit.  c. 
*28,  p.  863),  and  axe  indeed  unfair,  since 
he  represents  the  Argeian  version  of  the 
facts  as  being  universally  believed  (faoy- 
rct  Xtraffiv),  which  it  evidently  was  not. 
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certain  that  in  act  the  Argeians  were  neutral,  and  one  of  their 
reasons  for  neutrality  was,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  join  any 
Pan-hellenic  levy  except  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs.  But  probably 
the  more  powerful  reason  was,  that  they  shared  the  impression,  then 
so  widely  diffused  throughout  Greece,  as  to  the  ifresistible  force  of 
the  approaching  host,  and  chose  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the 
event.  They  kept  up  secret  negotiations  even  with  Persian  agents, 
yet  not  compromising  themselves  while  matters  were  still  pending. 
Nor  is  it  improbable,  in  their  vexation  against  Sparta,  that  they 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Persians  had  succeeded, — all 
which  may  reasonably  be  termed,  medmng. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  borne  out  by  the 
Roftuai  or  parallel  examples  of  Krete  and  Korkyra,  to  which  places 
o?the°Kre-  envoys  from  the  Isthmus  proceeded  at  the  same  time. 
Knrkyraans.  The  Kretans  declined  to  take  any  part,  on  the  ground  of 
prohibitory  injunctions  from  the  oracle ; l  the  Korkyraeans  promised 
without  performing,  and  even  without  any  intention  to  perform. 
Their  neutrality  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Greeks,  since  they  could 
fit  out  a  naval  force  of  sixty  triremes,  second  only  to  that  of 
Athens.  With  this  important  contingent  they  engaged  to  join  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and  actually  set  sail  from  Korkyra ;  but  they  took 
care  not  to  sail  round  Cape  Malea,  or  to  reach  the  scene  of  action. 
Their  fleet  remained  on  the  southern  or  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, under  pretence  of  being  weather-bound,  until  the  decisive 
result  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  known.  Their  impression 
was  that  the  Persian  monarch  would  be  victorious,  in  which  case 
they  would  have  made  a  merit  of  not  having  arrived  in  time  ;  but 
they  were  also  prepared  with  the  plausible  excuse  of  detention  from 
foul  winds,  when  the  result  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  they 
were  reproached  by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence.*  Such  duplicity 
is  not  very  astonishing,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  habitual 
policy  of  Korkyra  to  isolate  herself  from  Hellenic  confederacies.3 

The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  onward  on  their 
MMonto  mission  to  Gelon  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  Of  that 
syracuw-  potentate,  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  more  powerful  than 
hin  reply.  anv  gfate  in  Greece,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter :  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  now,  that  he  rendered  no 

1  Herodot.  vii.  169.  strong    invective    which    they    deliver 

3  Herodot.  vii.  168.  against  Korkyra  before  the    Athenian 

8  Thucyd.   i.   32-37.     It   is  perhaps  assembly.     (Thucydid.  i.  37-42.)     The 

singular  that  the  Corinthian  envoys  in  conduct  of  Corinth  herself,  however,  on 

Thucydid&  do  not  make  any  allusion  the  same  occasion,  was  not  altogether 

to  the  duplicity  of  the  Korkyraeans  in  without  reproach. 

regard  to  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the 
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aid  against  Xerxes.  Nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  inclinations ;  for  the  same  year  which  brought 
the  Persian  monarch  against  Greece,  was  also  selected  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  kept  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  to  the  defence  of  their  own  island.  It  seems  even 
probable  that  this  simultaneous  invasion  had  been  concerted 
between  the  Persians  and  Carthaginians.1 

The  endeavours  of  the  deputies  of  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  had 
thus   produced   no    other   reinforcement  to  their  cause  „    , 

r  .  Grecian  army 

except  some  fair  words  from  the  Korkyraeans.     It  was  £nt  in*© 

*  *  Tbessaly  to 

about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  about  to  pass  the  Helles-  defend  the 
pont,  in  the  beginning  of  480  B.C.,  that  the  first  actual  Tempe 
step  for  resistance  was  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  the  SS™w. 
Thessalians.  Though  the  great  Thessalian  family  of  the 
Aleuadae  were  among  the  companions  of  Xerxes,  and  the  most 
forward  in  inviting  him  into  Greece,  with  every  promise  of  ready 
submission  from  their  countrymen — yet  it  seems  that  these  promises 
were  in  reality  unwarranted  The  Aleuadae  were  at  the  head  only 
of  a  minority,  and  perhaps  were  even  in  exile,  like  the  Peisis- 
tratidae;2  while  most  of  the  Thessalians  were  disposed  to  resist 
Xerxes — for  which  purpose  they  now  sent  envoys  to  the  Isthmus,8 
intimating  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  passes  of  Olympus,  the 
northernmost  entrance  of  Greece.  They  offered  their  own  cordial 
aid  in  this  defence,  adding  that  they  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  their  own  separate  submission,  if  this  demand  were  not 
complied  with.  Accordingly  a  body  of  10,000  Grecian  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Euaenetus  and 
the  Athenian  Themistokles,  were  despatched  by  sea  to  Alus  in 
Achaea  Phthiotis,  where  they  disembarked  and  marched  by  land 
across  Achaea  and  Thessaly.4  Being  joined  by  the  Thessalian 
horse,  they  occupied  the  defile  of  Tempe,  through  which  the  river 
Peneius  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  by  a  cleft  between  the  mountains 
Olympus  and  Ossa. 

The  long,  narrow,  and  winding  defile  of  Tempe  formed  then,  and 
forms  still,  the  single  entrance,  open  throughout  winter  as  ^ 

n  x  •*•  ?r         j       •      •    x      On  arriving. 

well  as  summer,  trom  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia  into  tbey  and 

.  that  (t  can- 

Thessaly.     The  lofty  mountain  precipices  approach  so  J^^""* 
closely  as  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  in  some  places  for  against  him, 
a  road :  it  is  thus  eminently  defensible,  and  a  few  resolute 
men  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  in  it  the  progress  of  the  most 

1  Herodot.  vii.  158-167.     Diodor.  xi.     p.  138. 

22.  •  Herodot.  vii.  172  :  compare  c.  130» 

2  SeeSchol.  adAristeid.,  Panathenaic.        4  Herodot.  vii.  173. 
VOL.  III.       *  2   E 
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numerous  host.1  But  the  Greeks  soon  discovered  that  the  position 
was  such  as  they  could  not  hold, — first,  because  the  powerful  fleet 
of  Xerxes  would  be  able  to  land  troops  in  their  rear;  secondly, 
because  there  was  also  a  second  entrance  passable  in  summer,  from 
Upper  Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  by  the  mountain  passes  over 
the  range  of  Olympus ;  an  entrance  which  traversed  the  country  of 
the  Perrhapbians  and  came  into  Thessaly  near  Gonnus,  about  the 
spot  where  the  defile  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow.  It  was  in  fact 
by  this  second  pass,  evading  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of 
Tempo,  that  the  advancing  march  of  the  Persians  was  destined 
to  be  made,  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon, 
tributary  to  them  and  active  in  their  service.  That  prince  sent 
a  communication  of  the  fact  to  the  Greeks  at  Tempe,  admonishing 
them  that  they  would  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  countlesB  host 
approaching,  and  urging  them  to  renounce  their  hopeless  position,' 
lie  passed  for  a  friend,  and  probably  believed  himself  to  be  acting 
as  such,  in  dissuading  the  Greeks  from  unavailing  resistance  to 
Persia:  but  he  was  in  reality  a  very  dangerous  mediator;  and 
as  such  the  Spartans  had  good  reason  to  dread  him,  in  a  second 
intervention  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter.8  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  Grecian  commanders  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  entrance  into  Thessaly,  besides 
Tempo,  until  their  arrival  in  that  region.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  defend  both  entrances  at  once,  and  considering  the 
immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  Persians  at  the 
frontiers  of  Hellas,  the  attempt  would  have  been  worth  some  risk. 
So  great  was  the  alarm,  however,  produced  by  the  unexpected 
discovery,  justifying  or  seeming  to  justify  the  friendly  advice  of 
Alexander,  that  they  remained  only  a  few  days  at  Tempe,  then 
at  once  retired  back  to  their  ships,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the 


1  Herodot.  vii.  172.  tV  *<r/8oXV 
tV  'OAts/unfc^y*  See  the  description 
and  plan  of  Tempo  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  '280;  and  the 
Dissertation  of  Kriegk,  in  which  all  the 
facts  about  this  interesting  defile  are 
collected  and  compared  (Das  Thcssa- 
lische  Tempe.     Frankfort,  1834). 

The  description  of  Tempo  in  Livy 
(xliii.  18;  xliv.  G)  seems  more  accurate 
than  that  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  8).  We 
niav  remark  that  both  tho  one  and  the 
other  belong  to  times  subsequent  to  the 
formation  and  organisation  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  when  it  came  to  hold 
Greece  in  a  species  of  dependence.  The 
Macedonian  princes  after  Alexander  the 


Great,  while  they  added  to  the  natural 
difficulties  of  Tempo  by  fortifications, 
at  the  same  time  made  the  road  more 
convenient  as  a  military  communication. 
In  the  time  of  Xerxes  these  natural 
difficulties  had  never  been  approached 
by  the  hand  of  art,  and  were  doubtless 
much  greater. 

The  present  road  through  the  pass  is 
about  thirteen  feet  broad  in  its  narrow- 
est part,  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  broad  elsewhere — the  pass  is  about 
five  English  miles  in  length  (Kriegk,  p. 
21-3;*). 

s  Herodot.  vii.  173. 

8  Herodot.  viii.  140-143. 
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Isthmus  of  Corinth — about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  crossing  the 
Hellespont.1 

This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences  highly  disastrous 
and  discouraging.     It  appeared  to  leave  all  Hellas  north  conae- 
of  Mount  Kithaeron  and  of  the  Megarid  territory  without  tE*r£a 
defence,  and  it  served  either  as  reason  or  pretext  for  the  iu£^£d 
majority  of  the  Grecian  states,  north  of  that  boundary,  SdS  north 
to  make  their  submission  to  Xerxes,  which  some  of  them  ^th^raE* 
had  already  begun  to  do  before.*    When  Xerxes  in  the  j£x*  or 
course  of  his  march  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  within  *»▼".' 
sight  of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  heralds  whom  he  had  sent  from 
Sardis  brought  him  tokens  of  submission  from  a  third  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  name — the  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  iEnianes,  Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  Melians,  Phthiotid  Achseans,  and 
Boeotians.     Among  the  latter  is  included  Thebes,  but  not  Thespi® 
or  Plataea.     The  Thessalians,  especially,  not  only  submitted,  but 
manifested  active  zeal  and  rendered  much  service  in  the  cause 
of  Xerxes,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Aleuadae,  whose  party  now 
became  predominant :  they  were  probably  indignant  at  the  hasty 
retreat  of  those  who  had  come  to  defend  them.8 

Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  all  this  northern  fraction  might  probably  have  been 
induced  to  partake  in  the  resistance  instead  of  becoming  auxiliaries 
to  the  invader.  During  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  which 
elapsed  between  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Tempe  and  the 
arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Therma,  no  new  plan  of  defence  was  yet 
thoroughly  organised;  for  it  was  not  until  that  arrival  became 
known  at  the  Isthmus,  that  the  Greek  army  and  fleet  made  its 
forward  movement  to  occupy  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium.4 


»  Herodot.  vii.  173,  174. 
2  Diodor.  xi.  3.     fri  irapov<njs  rrjs  kv 
rots  Tlfnrctrt  (pvkatcris,  &c. 


»  Herodot.  vii.  131,  132,  174. 
*  Herodot.  vii.  177. 
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BATTLES  OF  THERMOPYLAE  AND  ARTEMISIUM. 

It  was  while  the  northerly  states  of  Greece  were  thus  successively 
Engagement  falling  off  from  the  common  cause,  that  the  deputies 
wnfederate*  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  took  among  themselves  the 
SSn^t  such  solemn  engagement,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  inflict 
Sin^tht  upon  these  recusant  brethren  condign  punishment;  to 
Persians.  tithe  them  in  property,  and  perhaps  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  their  persons,  for  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god.  Ex- 
ception was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  states  which  had 
been  driven  to  yield  by  irresistible  necessity.1  Such  a  vow  seemed 
at  that  moment  little  likely  to  be  executed.  It  was  the  mani- 
festation of  a  determined  feeling  binding  together  the  states  which 
took  the  pledge,  but  it  cannot  have  contributed  much  to  intimidate 
the  rest. 

To  display  their  own.  force,  was  the  only  effective  way  of  keeping 
Resolution  together  doubtful  allies.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae  was 
fSndVher-0"  now  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient  point  of  defence, 
weiuft"  nex*  to  tnat  °f  Tempe — leaving  out  indeed,  and  aban- 
sSrittf8  doning  to  the  enemy,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians,  Mag- 
Euixwi.  netes,  Phthiotid  Achaeans,  Dolopes,  TEnianes,  Malians, 
&c.,  who  would  all  have  been  included  if  the  latter  line  had  been 
adhered  to;  but  comprising  the  largest  range  consistent  with 
safety.  The  position  of  Thermopylae  presented  another  advantage 
which  was  not  to  be  found  at  Tempe;  the  mainland  was  here 
separated  from  the  island  of  Euboea  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  about 
two  English  miles  and  a  half  in  its  smallest  breadth,  between 
Mount  Knemis  and  Cape  Kenaeum.  On  the  northern  portion 
of  Euboea,  immediately  facing  Magnesia  and  Achaea  Phthiotis, 
was  situated  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium  ;  a  name  derived 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  its  most  conspicuous  feature, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Grecian  fleet  should  be  mustered  there,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 

1  Herodot.  vii.  132;  Diodor.  xi.  3. 
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the  land-force,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persians  on  both 
elements  at  once.  To  fight  in  a  narrow  space1  was  supposed 
favourable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea  not  less  than  on  land,  inasmuch  as 
their  ships  were  both  fewer  in  number,  and  heavier  in  sailing  than 
those  in  the  Persian  service.  From  the  position  of  Artemisium,  it 
was  calculated  that  they  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet 
from  advancing  into  the  narrow  strait  which  severs  Euboea  to  the 
north  and  west  from  the  mainland,  and  which  between  Chalkis  and 
Boeotia  becomes  not  too  wide  for  a  bridge.  It  was  at  this  latter 
point  that  the  Greek  seamen  would  have  preferred  to  place  their 
defence :  but  the  occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Eubcean 
strait  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from  landing 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  this  Eubcean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed  by  what  was 
then  called  the  Maliac  Gulf,  into  which  the  river  Sper-  p^^ 
cheius  poured  itself — after  a  course  from  west  to  east  2£5u2d^ 
between  the  line  of  Mount  Othrys  to  the  north  and  b<mrhood- 
Mount  (Eta  to  the  south — near  the  town  of  Antikyra.  The  lower 
portion  of  this  spacious  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheius  was 
occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Malians,  bordering  to  the 
north  and  east  on  Achaea  Phthiotis:  the  southernmost  Malians, 
with  their  town  of  Trachis,  occupied  a  plain — in  some  places 
considerable,  in  others  very  narrow — enclosed  between  Mount 
(Eta  and  the  sea.  From  Trachis  the  range  of  (Eta  stretched 
eastward,  bordering  close  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac 
Gulf:  between  the  two  lay  the  memorable  pass  of  Thermopylae.* 
On  the  road  from  Trachis  to  Thermopylae,  immediately  outside  of 
the  latter  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  streams  called  the  Phoenix 
and  the  Asopus,  was  placed  the  town  of  Anthela,  celebrated  for  its 
temples  of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Demeter,  as  well 
as  for  the  autumnal  assemblies  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  for 
whom  seats  were  provided  in  the  temple. 

Immediately  near  to  Anthela,  the  northern  slope  of  the  mighty 
and  prolonged  ridge  of  (Eta  approached  so  close  to  the  gulf,  or 
at  least  to  an  inaccessible  morass  which  formed  the  edge  of  the 
gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one  single  wheel  track  between. 
This  narrow  entrance  formed  the  western  gate  of  Thermopylae. 

1  Tlerodot.  viii.  15-60.    Compare  Iso-  I      *  The  word  Pass  commonly  conveys 
kratds,  Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  59.  I  the  idea  of  a  path  enclosed  between 

I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  re-    mountains.    In  this  instance  it  is  em- 
mark  the  revolution  which  took  place    ployed  to  designate  a  narrow  passage, 
in  Athenian  feeling  on  this  point  be-  j  having  mountains  on  one  side  only,  and 
tween  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian    water  (or  marsh  ground)  on  the  other, 
wan.  I 
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At  some  little  distance,  seemingly  about  a  mile,  to  the  eastward, 
the  same  close  conjunction  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea 
was  repeated — thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylae, 
not  far  from  the  first  town  of  the  Lokrians,  called  Alpeni.  The 
space  between  these  two  gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it 
was  distinguished,  and  is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow 
of  thermal  springs,  salt  and  sulphureous.  Some  cells  were  here 
prepared  for  bathers,  which  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation 
of  Chytri  or  the  Pans :  but  the  copious  supply  of  mineral  water 
spread  its  mud,  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent 
ground ;  and  the  Phokians,  some  time  before,  had  designedly 
endeavoured  so  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly 
impracticable,  at  the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it  near  to  the 
western  gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to  extend  their  conquests 
southward  and  eastward.  The  warm  springs,  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  were  consecrated  to  Herakles,1  whose  legendary 
exploits  and  sufferings  ennobled  all  the  surrounding  region — Mount 
(Eta,  Trachis,  Cape  Kenaeum,  the  Lichades  islands,  the  river 
Dyras.  Some  fragments  of  these  legends  have  been  transmitted 
and  adorned  by  the  genius  of  Sophokles,  in  his  drama  of  the 
Trachiniau  Maidens. 

Such  was  the   general   scene — two   narrow  openings  with   an 
The  Greeks    intermediate   mile    of  enlarged   road  and   hot   springs 

take  post  at 

Thermopylae  between  them — which  passed  in  ancient  times  by  the 
significant  name  of  Thermopylae,  the  Hot  Gates ;  or  sometimes, 
more  briefly,  Pylae — The  Gates.  At  a  point  also  near  Trachis, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles  outside  or 
westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  road  was  hardly  less  narrow,  but  it 
might  be  turned  by  marching  to  the  westward,  since  the  adjacent 
mountains  were  lower,  and  presented  less  difficulty  of  transit: 
while  at  Thermopylae  itself,  the  overhanging  projection  of  Mount 
(Eta  was  steep,  woody,  and  impracticable,  leaving  access,  from 
Thessaly  into  Lokris  and  the  territories  south-east  of  (Eta,  only 
through  the  straight  gate  f  save  and  except  an  unfrequented  as 


1  According  to  one  of  the  numerous 
hypotheses  for  refining  religious  legend 
into  matter  of  historical  and  physical 
fact,  Herald tte  was  supposed  to  have 
been  an  engineer  or  water-finder  in  very 
early  times — Seivbs  wcpl  (fiTi)<riv  vtdrcav 
Hal    <rwayi»y4\v.      See    Plutarch,    Cum 


3  About  Thermopylae,  see  Herodot. 
vii.  175,  176,  199,  200. 

'H  8'  al  8i&  Tfnixiyos  2<ro9os  is 
r^v  'EAA<{8a  tffriy  rfi  (Truv6raroVt  ^/J- 
w\*0pov  oh  fidyroi  koto,  tovt6  y  Urn 
rb  o-TfivSraTov  rrjs  X^PV*  T^*  AAAijj, 
&AA*     (picpotrOt     rf      &€pfA<nrv\4my     teal 


principibus  viris  philosopho  esse  dinse-  :  faciaO*'  Kard  tc  'AAmjFouy,  otcktQ*  i6vras> 
rendum,  c.  i.  p.  77(5.  j  iovaa    afia^irbs    fiovtnj-     jcol     tfiwpoirQ* 
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well  as  circuitous  mountain  path  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
The  wall  originally  built  across  the  pass  by  the  Phokians  was  now 
half-ruined  by  age  and  neglect;  but  the  Greeks  easily  re-esta- 
blished it,  determining  to  await  in  this  narrow  pass,  in  that  age 
narrower  even  than  the  defile  of  Tempe,  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vading host  The  edge  of  the  sea-line  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  marsh,  fit  neither  for  walking  nor  for  sailing  ;  but 
there  were  points  at  which  boats  could  land,  so  that  constant 
communication  could  be  maintained  with  the  fleet  at  Artemisium, 
while  Alpeni  was  immediately  in  their  rear  to  supply  provisions. 

Though  a  general  resolution  of  the  Greek  deputies  assembled  at 
the  Isthmus,  to  defend  conjointly  Thermopylae  and  the  LeonWaa. 
Euboean  strait,  had  been  taken  seemingly  not  long  after  §2*^ 
the  retreat  from  Tempe,  their  troops  and  their  fleet  did 
not  actually  occupy  these  positions  until   Xerxes  was  wiiJSJJSX" 
known  to  have  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf.     Both  were  JSJE^1' 
then  put  in  motion;  the  land-force  under  the  Spartan  ^JJ^1116 
king  Leonidas,  the  naval  force  under  the  Spartan  com-  8trait- 


con- 
ducU  the 
force  thither 


Kara   +olviica    iroTafibv,    afia^irhs    &Wri 

Compare  Pausanias,  vii.  15,  2.  rb 
<rr4voy  rb  'Hpcuc\*las  re  firra^h  ko\  0«p- 
(iowv\4»y :  also  Strabo  ix.  p.  429;  and 
Livy,  xxxvi.  12. 

Herodotus  says  about  Thermopylae — 
OTctrorcpi)  yap  tyolycro  iovaa  rijs  cii 
&ia<ra\lrivy  i.e.  than  the  defile  of  Tempe. 

If  we  did  not  possess  the  clear  topo- 
graphical indications  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  memorable  event  here 
before  us;  for  the  configuration  of  the 
coast,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
general  local  phenomena,  have  now  so 
entirely  changed,  that  modern  travellers 
rather  mislead  than  assist.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  three  or  four 
miles  of  new  land  have  been  formed  by 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  river  de- 
posit, so  that  the  Qulf  itself  is  of  much 
leas  extent,  and  the  mountain  bordering 
the  gate  of  Thermopylae  is  not  now  near 
to  the  sea.  The  river  Spercheius  has 
materially  altered  its  course:  instead  of 
flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion considerably  north  of  Thermopylae, 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it 
has  been  diverted  southward  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  with  many 
windingfl,  so  as  to  reach  the  sea  much 
Houth  of  the  pans,  while  the  rivers  Dy-  ■ 
ras,  Melas,  and  Asopus,  which  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  all  reached  the  sea 


separately  between  the  mouth  of  Sper- 
cheius and  Thermopylae,  now  do  not 
reach  the  sea  at  all,  but  fall  into  the 
Spercheius.  Moreover  the  perpetual  flow 
of  the  thermal  springs  has  tended  to  ac- 
cumulate deposit  and  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  soil  generally  throughout  the 
pass.  Herodotus  seems  to  consider  the 
road  between  the  two  gates  of  Thermo- 
pylae as  bearing  north  and  south,  where- 
as it  would  bear  more  nearly  east  and 
west.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  appel- 
lation Callidromus,  applied  by  Livy  and 
Strabo  to  an  undefined  portion  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  (Eta. 

Respecting  the  past  and  present  fea- 
tures of  Thermopylae,  see  the  valuable 
observations  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p. 
7-40 ;  Gell,  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  239; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  iii.  ch.  x.  p.  129. 
Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "The  hot  springs 
issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at 
the  foot  of  the  limestone  precipices  of 
CEta,  upon  the  left  of  the  causeway, 
which  here  passes  close  under  the 
mountain,  and  on  this  part  of  it  scarcely 
admits  two  horsemen  abreast  of  each 
other,  the  morass  on  the  right,  between 
the  causeway  and  the  sea,  being  so  danger- 
ous, that  we  were  very  near  being  buried 
with  our  horses,  by  our  imprudence  in 
venturing  a  few  paces  iuto  it  from  the 
paved  road."  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
ch.  viii.  p.  247.) 
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mander  Eurybiades,  apparently  about  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  June.  Leonidas  was  the  younger  brother,  the  successor,  and 
the  son-in-law,  of  the  former  Eurystheneid  king  Kleomenes,  whose 
only  daughter  Gorgo  he  had  married.  Another  brother  of  the 
same  family — Dorieus,  older  than  Leonidas — had  perished,  even 
before  the  death  of  Kleomenes,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant 
a  colony  in  Sicily ;  and  room  had  been  thus  made  for  the  unex- 
pected succession  of  the  youngest  brother.  Leonidas  now  con- 
ducted from  the  Isthmus  to  Thermopylae  a  select  band  of  300 
Spartans — all  being  citizens  of  mature  age,  and  persons  who  left 
Numbers  and  a*  home  sons  to  supply  their  places.1  Along  with  them 
™Xf«™  were  50°  hoplites  from  Tegea,  500  from  Mantineia,  120 
of  Leonidas  from  j^g  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  1000  from  the  rest  of 
Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phlius,  and  80  from  Mykenae. 
There  were  also  doubtless  Helots  and  other  light  troops,  in  un- 
defined number,  and  probably  a  certain  number  of  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites,  not  Spartans.  In  their  march  through  Boeotia  they  were 
joined  by  700  hoplites  of  Thespiae,  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  by 
400  Thebans  of  more  equivocal  fidelity  under  Leontiades.  It 
appears  indeed  that  the  leading  men  of  Thebes,  at  that  time  under 
a  very  narrow  oligarchy,  decidedly  medised,  or  espoused  the  Per- 
sian interest,  as  much  as  they  dared  before  the  Persians  were 
actually  in  the  country  :  and  Leonidas,  when  he  made  the  requi- 
sition for  a  certain  number  of  their  troops  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Thermopylae,  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  refuse  com- 
pliance, and  openly  declare  against  the  Greek  cause.  The  Theban 
chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  though  against  their  real  in- 
clinations, and  furnished  a  contingent  of  4Q0  men,2  chosen  from 
citizens  of  a  sentiment  opposed  to  their  own.     Indeed  the  Theban 


1  Herodot.  vii.  177,  205.  itriX^d- 
/Afvos  liytyas  re  robs  Kartffrcwras  rpvt\~ 
Koalovs,  Kal  Tottrt  Iriryxavov  ircufc? 
46yrts, 

In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous 
service,  the  Spartans  took  by  preference 
those  who  already  had  families  :  if 
such  a  man  was  slain,  he  left  behind 
him  a  son  to  discharge  Ins  duties  to  the 
state,  and  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
the  family  sacred  rites,  the  extinction 
of  which  was  considered  as  a  great 
misfortune.  In  our  ideas,  the  life  of 
the  father  of  a  family  in  mature  age 
would  be  considered  as  of  more  value, 
and  hie  death  a  greater  loss,  than  that 
of  a  younger  and  unmarried  man. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  205;  Thucyd.  iii.  62  ; 
Diodor.  xi.  4;  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c  18. 


The  passage  of  Thucydidds  is  very 
important  here,  as  confirming  to  a  great 
degree  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  and 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  criticisms 
of  Plutarch,  on  this  particular  point 
very  plausible  (De  Herodoti  Malign, 
pp.  865,  866).  The  latter  seems  to 
have  copied  from  a  lost  Boeotian  author 
named  Aristophanes,  who  tried  to  make 
out  a  more  honourable  case  for  his 
countrymen  in  respect  to  their  conduct 
in  the  Persian  war. 

The  statement  of  Diodorus — Brifkrtuw 
iirb  rrjs  ir4pas  fiipiZos  its  rerpcuc6<ri<H 
— is  illustrated  by  a  proceeding  of  the 
Korkynean  government  (Thucyd.  iii. 
75)  when  they  enlisted  their  enemies  in 
order  to  send  them  away :  also  that  of 
the  Italian  Cumae  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  5). 
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people,  and  the  Boeotians  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Thespise 
and  Platsea,  seem  to  have  had  little  sentiment  on  either  side,  and 
to  have  followed  passively  the  inspirations  of  their  leaders. 

With  these  troops  Leonidas  reached  Thermopylae,  whence  he 
sent  envoys  to  invite  the  junction  of  the  Phokians  and  phouanaand 
the  Lokrians  of  Opus.  The  latter  had  been  among  those  LokrlaM- 
who  had  sent  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes,  of  which  they  are  said  to 
have  repented :  the  step  was  taken  probably  only  from  fear,  which 
at  this  particular  moment  prescribed  acquiescence  in  the  summons 
of  Leonidas,  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity  in  case  the  Persians 
should  prove  ultimately  victorious:1  while  the  Phokians^  if  ori- 
ginally disposed  to  medise,  were  now  precluded  from  doing  so  by 
the  fact  that  their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  were  active  in 
the  cause  of  Xerxes  and  influential  in  guiding  his  movements.9 
The  Greek  envoys  added  strength  to  their  summons  by  all  the 
encouragements  in  their  power.  "  The  troops  now  at  Ther- 
mopylae (they  said)  were  a  mere  advanced  body,  preceding  the 
main  strength  of  Greece,  which  was  expected  to  arrive  every  day : 
on  the  side  of  the  sea,  a  sufficient  fleet  was  already  on  guard. 
Moreover  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  since  the  invader  was  after 
all  not  a  god,  but  a  man,  exposed  to  those  reverses  of  fortune 
which  came  inevitably  on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in 
pre-eminent  condition."  8  Such  arguments  prove  but  too  evidently 
the  melancholy  state  of  terror  which  then  pervaded  the  Greek 
mind.  Whether  reassured  by  them  or  not,  the  great  body  of  the 
Opuntian  Lokrians,  and  1000  Phokians,  joined  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae. 

That  this  terror  was  both  genuine  and  serious,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt:  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  Olympian 
why  the  Greeks  did  not  at  once  send  their  full  force  in-  SuVai»-ii<ul 
stead  of  a  mere  advanced  guard  ?    The  answer  is  to  be  SSid  St" 
found  in  another  attribute  of  the  Greek  character — it  SJlvStT11" 
was  the  time  of  celebrating  both  the  Olympic  festival-  BSTeJ^n 
games  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  and  the  Earneian  JSSSnJJt1 
festival  at  Sparta  and  most  of  the  other  Dorian  states.4  danBer- 


1  Diodor.  xi.  4. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  30. 

3  Herod ot.  vii.  203.  \4yovrts  8i* 
ityy4\t»y,  &s  airroX  fikv  $Koi*r  vp6^ipofioi 
rwv  AAA«K,  ol  8c  Koiirol  rStv  trufifidxccy 
vpoff^Kifioi  vaadv  *lai  rjpdpriv.  .  .  .  teal 
a<pi  cftj  huvhv  obZ4v  ov  ykp  6*bv  tlvcu 
rhv  irriovra  M  tV  *EAA«l8at  AAA'  aV 
Opwwov  tlvcu  8c  Brqrhv  ovZ4va,  o68c 
cVccrtfai,  ry  tcanbv  c*£  hpXW  yirofUyy  oft 
wwfilx&nr   roiffi   8c  n*yl<rroifi   a&Tf'w, 


fityurra*  kp*i\*iy  iv  teal  rhv  cVcAcrf* 
vovra,  its  46vra  Bvrtrbr,  &ir6  rrjs  8<^i;r 
wtattiy  &y. 

4  Herodot.  vii.  206.  It  was  only 
the  Dorian  states  (Laced&nion,  Argos, 
Sikyon,  Ac.)  which  were  under  obliga- 
tions of  abstinence  from  aggressive 
military  operations  during  the  month 
of  the  Karneian  festival:  other  states 
(even  in  Peloponnesus),  Elis,  Mantineia, 
Ace.,  and  of  course  Athens,  were  not 
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Even  at  a  moment  when  their  whole  freedom  and  existence  were 
at  stake,  the  Greeks  could  not  bring  themselves  to  postpone  these 
venerated  solemnities :  especially  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  among 
whom  this  force  of  religious  routine  appears  to  have  been  the 
strongest  At  a  period  more  than  a  century  later,  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  when  the  energy  of  the  Athenians  had  materially 
declined,  we  shall  find  them  too  postponing  the  military  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  to  the  complete  and  splendid  fulfilment  of  their 
religious  festival  obligations — starving  all  their  measures  of  foreign 
policy  in  order  that  the  Theoric  exhibitions  might  be  imposing  to 
the  people  and  satisfactory  to  the  gods.  At  present,  we  find  little 
disposition  in  the  Athenians  to  make  this  sacrifice — certainly  much 
less  than  in  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter,  remaining  at  home 
to  celebrate  their  festivals  while  an  invader  of  superhuman  might 
was  at  their  gates,  remind  us  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days  of 
their  independence,  who  suffered  the  operations  of  the  besieging 
Roman  army  round  their  city  to  be  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion during  the  Sabbath.1  The  Spartans  and  their  confederates 
reckoned  that  Leonidas  with  his  detachment  would  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  until  the  Olympic  and 
Karneian  festivals  should  be  past,  after  which  period  they  were 
prepared  to  march  to  his  aid  with  their  whole  military  force.* 
They  engaged  to  assemble  in  Boeotia  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
Attica  against  attack  on  the  land-side,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
Athenian  force  was  serving  on  shipboard. 

At  the  time  when  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed  that  the 
Path  over  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  the  only  means  of  poa- 
j^wMch**  able  access  for  an  invading  army.  But  Leonidas,  on 
mVg™b?yUB  reaching  the  spot,  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  there 
l^dMflnt  was  also  a  mountain  path  starting  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trachis,  ascending  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus 
and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,  then  crossing  the  crest  of 
(Eta  and  descending  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae  near 
the  Lokrian  town  of  Alpeni.     This  path — then  hardly 


informed  of 
It  on  reach- 
ing the  spot 
— the  Pho- 
kians  en- 
gaged to  de- 
fend it. 


under    similar    restraint    (Thucyd.    v. 
54,  75). 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  assert  that 
these  two  festivals  (the  Karneia  and  the 
Olympia)  took  place  so  exactly  at  the 
same  time,  that  persons  could  not 
attend  both.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Karneia  came  latest  of  the  two.  But 
the  Grecian  festivals  depended  on  the 
lunar  months,  and  varied  more  or  less 
in  reference  to  the  solar  year.  The 
Karneia    were    annual  ;    the    Olympia 


quadrennial. 

1  Josephus,  Bell.  Judaic,  i.  7,  3;  ii. 
16,  4 ;  ibid.  Antiqq.  Judaic,  xiv.  4,  2.  If 
their  bodies  were  attacked  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Jews  defended  themselves; 
but  they  would  not  break  through  the 
religious  obligations  of  the  day  in  order 
to  impede  any  military  operations  of 
the  besiegers.  See  Keiraar.  ad  Dion. 
Cass.  lxvi.  7. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  206 ;  viii.  40. 
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used,  though  its  ascending  half  now  serves  as  the  regular  track 
from  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia,  to  Salona  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
the  ancient  Amphissa — was  revealed  to  him  by  its  first  discoverers, 
the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  who  in  former  days  had  conducted  the 
Thessalians  over  it  to  attack  Phokis,  after  the  Phokians  had 
blocked  up  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  was  therefore  not  un- 
known to  the  Phokians:  it  conducted  from  Trachis  into  their 
country,  and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they  would  occupy 
and  defend  it.1  But  the  Greeks  thus  found  themselves  at  Ther- 
mopylae under  the  same  necessity  of  providing  a  double  line  of 
defence,  for  the  mountain  path  as  well  as  for  the  defile,  as  that 
which  had  induced  their  former  army  to  abandon  Tempe :  and  so 
insufficient  did  their  numbers  seem,  when  the  vast  host  of  Xerxes 
was  at  length  understood  to  be  approaching,  that  a  panic  terror 
seized  them.  The  Peloponnesian  troops  especially,  anxious  only 
for  their  own  separate  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
wished  to  retreat  thither  forthwith.  The  indignant  remonstrances 
of  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  who  would  thus  have  been  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  invader,  induced  Leonidas  to  forbid  this  retro- 
grade movement :  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  envoys  to 
the  various  cities,  insisting  on  the  insufficiency  of  his  numbers,  and 
requesting  immediate  reinforcements.9  So  painfully  were  the  con- 
sequences now  felt,  of  having  kept  back  the  main  force  until  after 
the  religious  festivals  in  Peloponnesus. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  confidence  stronger  at  this  moment  in 
their  naval  armament,  though  it  had  mustered  in  far  Nambenand 

7  r*?  ,i  *    composition 

superior  numbers  at  Artemisium  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Greek 
of  Euboea,  under  the  Spartan  Eurybiades.  It  was  com-  temuium. 
posed  as  follows  : — 100  Athenian  triremes,  manned  in  part  by  the 
citizens  of  Plataea,  in  spite  of  their  total  want  of  practice  on  ship- 
board, 40  Corinthian,  20  Megarian,  20  Athenian,  manned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  lent  to  them  by  Athens,  18  jEginetan, 
12  Sikyonian,  10  Lacedaemonian,  8  Epidaurian,  7  Eretrian,  5 
Troezenian,  2  from  Styrus  in  Euboea,  and  2  from  the  island  of 
Keos.  There  were  thus  in  all  271  triremes ;  together  with  9 
pentekonters,  furnished  partly  by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians 
of  Opus.  Themistokles  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  con- 
tingent, and  Adeimanthus  of  the  Corinthian ;  of  other  officers  we 
hear  nothing.1    Three  cruising  vessels,  an  Athenian,  an  iEginetan, 


1  Hcrodot.  vii.  212,  216,  218. 

-  Herodot..  vii.  207. 

8  Herodot.   viii.    1,   2,  3.    Diodoruu 


(xi.   12)  makes  the  Athenian  number 
Htrongor  by  twenty  triremes. 
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and  a  Troezenian,  were  pushed  forward  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
beyond  the  island  of  Skiathos,  to  watch  the  advancing  movements 
of  the  Persian  fleet  from  Therma. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  memorable  con- 

Three  trl-        ^^      ^>en  °^  tfle  ^eS*  ^P8  lU  *°e  Pere*an  &*&*  8en*  ror" 

remea  of  the    ward  in  the  direction  of  Skiathos,  fell  in  with  these  three 

Grecian  fleet     ^         .  .  ,  111  •  i  t_ 

sent  forward  Grecian  triremes,  who  probably  supposing  them  to  be 
their  Bret      the  precursors  of  the  entire  fleet  sought  safety  in  flight 

encounter         ._-.  »    «        .  •  i,  it*   \\ 

with  the  lhe  Athenian  trireme  escaped  to  the  mouth  of  the 
66  Peneius,  where  the  crew  abandoned  her,  and  repaired 
by  land  to  Athens,  leaving  the  vessel  to  the  enemy :  the  other  two 
ships  were  overtaken  and  captured  afloat — not  without  a  vigorous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ^Eginetan,  one  of  whose  hoplites, 
Pythes,  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  So  much  did  the  Persian  warriors  admire  him,  that  they 
took  infinite  pains  to  preserve  his  life,  and  treated  him  with  the 
most  signal  manifestations  both  of  kindness  and  respect,  while 
they  dealt  with  his  comrades  as  slaves. 

On  board  the  Troezenian  vessel,  which  was  the  first  to  be  cap- 
tured, they  found  a  soldier  named  Leon,  of  imposing  stature :  this 
man  was  immediately  taken  to  the  ship's  head  and  slain,  as  a  pre- 
saging omen  in  the  approaching  contest:  perhaps  (observes  the 
historian)  his  name  may  have  contributed  to  determine  his  fate.1 
The  ten  Persian  ships  advanced  no  farther  than  the  dangerous 
capture  of  rock  Myrmex,  between  Skiathos  and  the  mainland,  which 
had  been  made  known  to  them  by  a  Greek  navigator  of 
Skyros,  and  on  which  they  erected  a  pillar  to  serve  as 
wh^ahaSSn  warning  for  the  coming  fleet.  Still,  so  intense  was  the 
alarm  which  their  presence,  communicated  by  fire- 
signals2  from  Skiathos,  and  strengthened  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  three  look-out  ships,  inspired  to  the  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium,  that  they  actually  abandoned  their  station,  believing  that 
the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  hand.3  They  sailed  up  the 
Euboean  strait  to  Chalkis,  as  the  narrowest  and  most  defensible 
passage ;  leaving  scouts  on  the  high  lands  to  watch  the  enemy's 
advance. 

Probably  this  sudden  retreat  was  forced  upon  the  generals  by 


these  three 
triremes — 
panic  of  the 
general 


Artemisium, 
and  retire  to 
Chalkis. 


1  Herodot.  vii.  180.  rdx*  8*  **  ti 
fcol  rov  6y6fiaros  4tra6poiro. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  a  name 
and  ita  etymology,  in  this  case  unhappy 
for  the  possessor,  compare  Herodot.  ix. 
01;  and  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53. 


3  For  the  employment  of  fire-signals, 
compare  Livy,  xxviii.  5;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Agamemndn  of  ^Eschylus  and 
the  same  play,  v.  270,  300;  also  Thu- 
cydides,  ill.  22-80. 

3  Herodot.  vii.  181, 182,  183. 
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the  panic  of  their  troops,  similar  to  that  which  King  Leonidas, 
more  powerful  than  Eurybiades  and  Themistokles,  had  imminent 

m  -m  m-m  .        i     *        danger  of 

found  means  to  arrest  at  Thermopylae.  It  ruined  for  the  Greek 
the  time  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  by  laying  open  defence— 
the  rear  of  the  army  at  Thermopylae  to  the  operations  reSueTby 
of  the  Persian  fleet.  But  that  which  the  Greeks  did  !to!£.  ° 
not  do  for  themselves  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  bene- 
ficent intervention  of  their  gods,  who  opposed  to  the  invader  the 
more  terrible  arms  of  storm  and  hurricane.  He  was  allowed  to 
bring  his  overwhelming  host,  land  force  as  well  as  naval,  to  the 
brink  of  Thermopylae  and  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  without 
hindrance  or  damage ;  but  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
gods  appeared  determined  to  humble  him,  and  especially  to  strike 
a  series  of  blows  at  his  fleet  which  should  reduce  it  to  a  number 
not  beyond  what  the  Greeks  could  contend  with.1  Amidst  the 
general  terror  which  pervaded  Greece,  the  Delphians  were  the 
first  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  by  announcing  that 
divine  succour  was  at  hand.2  On  entreating  advice  from  their 
own  oracle,  they  were  directed  to  pray  to  the  Winds,  who  would 
render  powerful  aid  to  Greece.  Moreover  the  Athenian  seamen, 
in  their  retreat  at  Chalkis,  recollecting  that  Boreas  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  Attic  princess  or  heroine  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  their 
ancient  king  Erechtheus,  addressed  fervent  prayers  to  their  son-in- 
law  for  his  help  in  need.  Never  was  help  more  effective,  or  more 
opportune,  than  the  destructive  storm,  presently  to  be  recounted, 
on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  for  which  grateful  thanks  and  annual 
solemnities  were  still  rendered  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  at 
Athens  as  well  as  at  Delphi.3 

Xerxes  had  halted  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  several  days,  em- 
ploying a  large  portion  of  his  numerous  army  in  cutting  Movementa 
down  the  woods,  and  clearing  the  roads,  on  the  pass  over  Jj^gjj8 
Olympus  from  Upper  Macedonia  into  Perrhaebia,  which 
was  recommended  by  his  Macedonian  allies  as  preferable  to  the 

1  Herodot.  vii.  184.  fi^XP1  V^v  Ml  7«^orrej,  x&PiV  Mdvarov  KariOtvro. 
rovrov  rov  x<V>u  koI  rS»v  e*ppoirv\4wv,  s  Herodot.  vii.  189.  The  language  of 
atrad-fis  tc  kclkwv  tr\v  6  (rrparbs,  icol  the  historian  in  this  chapter  is  remark- 
ir\rj6os  l-qv  rrfyiKavra  tri  t6<tov,  &c. —  .  able :  his  incredulous  reason  rather  gets 
viii.  13.  4woi4*ro  5i  wov  \inrb  rov  $*ovt  the  better  of  religious  acquiescence. 
5*ttf  hv  ttt(To0<ly  r?  'EAAtjvik?  rd  Tl<p-  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  reciting  this 
<tik6v,  mM  wo\X$  *\4ov  ffij.  Compare  incident  together  with  some  other  mi- 
viii.  109;  and  Diodor.  xi.  13.  racks  of  iEakus,  Aristeus,  Empedokles, 

2  Herodot.  vii.  178.     A*\<pol  9h  8«{4-  &c.,  reproves  his  Pagan  opponents  for 


ptvoi  rb  narriiioy,  irpGrra  filvt  'EWJivay 
ro7<ri  f£ov\ofi4voio~i  tlyai  4\iv$4pourt  41^7" 
yti\av  ra  y^ctHvro.  avrotffr  teal  a<pi 
Zuvm  KcrTafit>6>Z<ov<Ti  rov  fidp&apov  Hay 


their  inconsistency,  while  believing 
these,  in  rejecting  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  (Stromat  vi.  pp.  629, 
630). 
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defile  of  Tempe.1  Not  intending  to  march  through  the  latter,  he 
is  said  to  have  gone  by  sea  to  view  it ;  and  remarks  are  ascribed 
to  him  on  the  facility  of  blocking  it  up  so  as  to  convert  all  Thessaly 
into  one  vast  lake.8  His  march  from  Therma  through  Macedonia, 
Perrhaebia,  Thessaly,  and  Achaea  Phthiotis,  into  the  territory  of 
the  Malians  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  occupied 
eleven  or  twelve  days  :3  the  people  through  whose  towns  he  passed 
had  already  made  their  submission,  and  the  Thessalians  especially 
were  zealous  in  seconding  his  efforts.  His  numerous  host  was 
still  farther  swelled  by  the  presence  of  these  newly-submitted 
people,  and  by  the  Macedonian  troops  under  Alexander ;  so  that 
the  river  Onochonus  in  Thessaly,  and  even  the  Apidanus  in  Achaea 
Phthiotis,  would  hardly  suffice  to  supply  it,  but  were  drunk  up, 
according  to  the  information  given  to  Herodotus.  At  Alus  in 
Achaea,  he  condescended  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  legend  con- 
nected with  the  temple  of  Zeus  Laphysteus  and  the  sacred  grove 
of  the  Athamantid  family.  He  respected  and  protected  these 
He  arrives  sacred  places :  an  incident  which  shows  that  the  sacrilege 
Irmyh?  the  an(l  destruction  of  temples  imputed  to  him  by  the  Greeks, 
rttorTciSe  th°ugh  true  in  regard  to  Athens,  Abae,  Miletus,  &c, 
^Smo?6  was  ky  no  means  universally  exhibited,  and  is  *even 
Thermopylae,  found  qualified  by  occasional  instances  of  great  respect 


1  The  pass  over  which  Xerxes  passed 
was  that  by  Petra,  Pythiuni,  and 
Oloosson  —  "  saltum  ad  Petram  "  — 
"  Perrhffibifie  saltum"  (Livy,  xlv.  21; 
xliv.  27).  Petra  was  near  the  point 
where  the  road  passed  from  Pieria  or 
Lower  Macedonia  into  Upper  Macedonia 
(see  Livy,  xxxix.  26). 

Compare  respecting  this  pass,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ill.  ch.  xviii.  p. 
337-343,  and  ch.  xxx.  p.  430  ;  also 
Bou4,  La  Turquie  en  Europe,  vol.  i.  p. 
198-202. 

The  Thracian  king  Sitalkes,  like 
Xerxes  on  this  occasion,  was  obliged 
to  cause  the  forests  to  be  cut,  to  make 
a  road  for  his  army,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war  (Thucyd.  ii. 
98). 

*  Herodot.vii.130,131.  That  Xerxes, 
struck  by  the  view  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  went  to  see  the  narrow  defile 
between  them,  is  probable  enough ;  but 
the  remarks  put  into  his  mouth  are 
probably  the  fancy  of  some  ingenious 
contemporary  Greeks,  suggested  by  the 


juxtaposition  of  such  a  landscape  and 
such  a  monarch.  To  suppose  this  nar- 
row defile  walled  up,  was  easy  for  the 
imagination  of  any  spectator:  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  order  it  to  be  done, 
was  in  character  with  a  monarch  who 
disposed  of  an  indefinite  amount  of 
manual  labour,  and  who  had  just 
finished  the  cutting  of  Athos.  Such 
dramatic  fitness  was  quite  sufficient  to 
convert  that  which  might  have  been  said 
into  that  which  teas  said,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a  place  among  the  histo- 
rical anecdotes  communicated  to  He- 
rodotus. 

8  The  Persian  fleet  did  not  leave 
Therma  until  eleven  days  after  Xerxes 
and  his  land  force  (Herodot.  vii.  183)  : 
it  arrived  in  one  day  on  the  Sdpias  Aktd 
or  south-eastern  coast  of  Magnesia  (ibid.), 
was  then  assailed  and  distressed  for 
three  days  by  the  hurricane  (vii.  191}, 
and  proceeded  immediately  afterwards 
to  Apheta?  (vii.  193).  When  it  arrived 
at  the  latter  places,  Xerxes  himself  had 
been  three  days  in  the  Malian  territory 
(vii.  196). 
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for  Grecian  religious  feeling.1  Along  the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf 
he  at  length  came  into  the  Trachinian  territory  near  Thermopylae, 
where  he  encamped,  seemingly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  so 
as  to  combine  his  farther  movements  in  advance,9  now  that  the 
enemy  were  immediately  in  his  front 

But  his  fleet  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  point  of  communi- 
cation with  the  same  ease  as  he  had  arrived  before  Ther- 
mopylae. After  having  ascertained  by  the  ten  ships  thePenUn 
already  mentioned  (which  captured  the  three  Grecian  overtaken8^ 
guardships)  that  the  channel  between  Skiathos  and  the  storm  and ve 
mainland  was  safe,  the  Persian  admiral  Megabates  sailed  the coutof1 
with  his  whole  fleet  from  Therma,  or  from  Pydna,8  his  Magne8la- 
station  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  eleven  days  after  the  monarch  had 
begun  his  land-march;  and  reached  in  one  long  day's  sail  the 
eastern  coast  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  its  southernmost  pro- 
montory. The  greater  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  formed  by  the 
declivities  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  is  thoroughly  rocky  and  inhospi- 
table ;  but  south  of  the  town  called  Kasthanaea  there  was  a  short 
extent  of  open  beach  where  the  fleet  rested  for  the  night  before 
coming  to  the  line  of  coast  called  the  Sepias  Akte.4  The  first  line 
of  ships  were  moored  to  the  land,  but  the  larger  number  of  this 
immense  fleet  swung  at  anchor  in  a  depth  of  eight  lines.  In  this 
condition  they  were  overtaken  the  next  morning  by  a  sudden  and 
desperate  hurricane — a  wind  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
Hellespontias,  which  blew  right  upon  the  shore.  The  most  active 
among  the  mariners  found  means  to  forestall  the  danger  by  beach- 
ing and  hauling  their  vessels  ashore ;  but  a  large  number,  unable 
to  take  such  a  precaution,  were  carried  before  the  wind  and 
dashed  to  pieces  near  Meliboea,  Kasthanaea,  and  other  points  of 
this  unfriendly  region.  Four  hundred  ships  of  war,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  together  with  a  countless  heap  of  transports 
and  provision  craft,  were  destroyed :  and  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
of  property  was  immense.  For  three  entire  days  did  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  last,  during  which  time  the  crews  ashore,  left  almost 
without  defence,  and  apprehensive  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 


'  This  point  is  set  forth  by  Hoflf- 
meister,  Sittlich-religiose  Lebensansicht 
des  Herodotus.  Essen,  1832,  sect.  19. 
p.  93. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  196,  197,  201. 

»  Diodor.  xi.  12. 

«  Diodorus  (xi.  12),  Plutarch  (The- 
mistoklte,  8)  and  Mannert  (Qeogr.  der 
Gr.  und  Komer,  vol.  vii.  p.  596),  seem 


to  treat  Sepias  as  a  cape,  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Magnesia:  this  is  dif- 
ferent from  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
it  as  a  line  of  some  extent  (Jhrcura  ^ 
oktJ)  ^  2i7irtAj,  vii.  191),  and  notices 
separately  r^y  Jtutp^v  rijs  Maynjvlris,  vii. 
193. 

The  geography  of  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(i.  560-580)  teems  sadly  inaccurate. 
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country  might  assail  or  plunder  them,  were  forced  to  break  up 
immense  the  ships  driven  ashore  in  order  to  make  a  palisade  out  of 
flicted  upon  the  timbers.1  Though  the  Magian  priests  who  accom- 
stonn. e  panied  the  armament  were  fervent  in  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice— not  merely  to  the  Winds  but  also  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids, 
the  tutelary  divinities  of  Sepias  Akte — they  could  obtain  no  miti- 
gation until  the  fourth  day  :2  thus  long  did  the  prayers  of  Delphi 
and  Athens,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  against  superhuman 
arrogance,  protract  the  terrible  visitation.  At  length  on  the 
fourth  day  calm  weather  returned,  when  all  those  ships  which 
were  in  condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed  along  the  land, 
round  the  southern  promontory  of  Magnesia  to  Aphetae  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  Little  indeed  had  Xerxes  gained 
by  the  laborious  cutting  through  Mount  Athos,  in  hopes  to  escape 
the  unseen  atmospheric  enemies  which  howl  around  that  formidable 
promontory :  the  work  of  destruction  to  his  fleet  was  only  trans* 
ferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening  Thracian  sea. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  reached  Aphetae  without  misfortune,  they 
Encourage-  would  have  found  the  Euboean  strait  evacuated  by  the 
Greek  fleet  and  undefended,  so  that  they  would  have  come 
immediately  into  communication  with  the  land-army,  and 
would  have  acted  upon  the  rear  of  Leonidas  and  his 
division.  But  the  storm  completely  altered  this  prospect, 
and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Chalkis.  It  was  com- 
municated to  them  by  their  scouts  on  the  high  lands  of  Eubcea, 
who  even  sent  them  word  that  the  entire  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed :  upon  which,  having  returned  thanks  and  offered  libations 
to  Poseidon  the  Saviour,  the  Greeks  returned  back  as  speedily 
as  they  could  to  Artemisium.  To  their  surprise,  however,  they 
saw  the  Persian  fleet,  though  reduced  in  number,  still  exhibiting  a 
formidable  total  and  appearance  at  the  opposite  station  of  Aphetae. 
The  last  fifteen  ships  of  that  fleet  having  been  so  greatly  crippled 
by  the  storm  as  to  linger  behind  the  rest,  mistook  the  Greek  ships 
for  their  own  comrades,  fell  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  were  all 
captured.  Sandokes,  sub-satrap  of  the  ^Eolic  Kyme — Aridolis, 
despot  of  Alabanda  in  Karia — and  Penthylus,  despot  of  Paphos  in 
Cyprus — the  leaders  of  this  squadron,  were  sent  prisoners  to  the 


ment  occa- 
sioned to  the 
Greek  fleet 
— they  re- 
tarn  from 
Chalkitto 
Artemiaium. 


1  Herodot.  vii.  189-191. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  191.  On  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  regard  to  the  prayers  ad- 
dressed by  the  Athenians  to  Boreas, 
Herodotus  suffers  a  faint  indication  of 
scepticism  to  escape  him:   rifi4pas  yap 


J^  Ixcfpafe  Tptiv  WAoj  8c,  cVro/uf  r* 
iroifvirrcs  Kcd  KaratiZovrcs  y6ouri  ry 
avffup  ol  Mdyoiy  irp6s  re  roinoun  koX 
8#Vi  Kcd  TJj<ri  Vlripritai  Btorrfs,  fwaveatr 
rtrdprp  V^pV  ^  *AA«j  tctos  aitrbs 
4d4\oey  l  *  <i  it  a  <r  c. 
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Isthmus  of  Corinth,  after  having  been  questioned  respecting  the 
enemy :  the  latter  of  these  three  had  brought  to  Xerxes  a  con- 
tingent of  twelve  ships,  out  of  which  eleven  had  foundered  in  the 
storm,  while  the  last  was  now  taken  with  himself  aboard.1 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  encamped  within  sight  of  Thermopylae,  suf- 
fered four  days  to  pass  without  making  any  attack.     A  p^y  of 
probable  reason  may  be  found  in  the  extreme  peril  of  his  huu^dTow 
fleet,  reported  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  nearTrachl8- 
storm :    but  Herodotus  assigns  a  different  cause.     Xerxes  could 
not  believe  (according  to  him)  that  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae, 
few  as  they  were  in  number,  had  any  serious  intention  to  resist. 
He  had  heard  in  his  march  that  a  handful  of  Spartans  and  other 
Greeks,  under  a  Herakleid  leader,  had  taken  post  there,  but  he 
treated  the  news  with  scorn :  and  when  a  horseman — whom  he  sent 
to  reconnoitre  them,  and  who  approached  near  enough  to  survey 
their  position,  without  exciting  any  attention  among  them  by  his 
presence — brought  back  to  him  a  description  of  the  pass,  the  wall 
of  defence,  and  the  apparent  number  of  the  division,  he  was  yet 
more  astonished  and  puzzled.     It  happened  too,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  this  horseman  rode  up,  the  Spartans  were  in  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  outside  of  the  wall :  some  were  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  others  in  combing  their  long  hair,  and  none  of 
them  heeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  spy.     Xerxes  imp,^^ 
next  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  to  ask  what  2j*JrgJJ 
he  was  to  think  of  such  madness :  upon  which  the  latter  ft.fendw»  *fc 
reminded  him  of  their  former  conversation  at  Doriskus,  HoTTh*" 
again  assuring  him  that  the  Spartans  in  the  pass  would  i*maratus, 

.  i  ,      whom  he 

resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  win  not 
number,  and  adding,  that  it  was  their  custom,  in  mo- 
ments of  special  danger,  to  comb  their  hair  with  peculiar  care.  In 
spite  of  this  assurance  from  Demaratus,  and  of  the  pass  not  only 
occupied,  but  in  itself  so  narrow  and  impracticable,  before  his 
eyes — Xerxes  still  persisted  in  believing  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
intend  to  resist,  and  that  they  would  disperse  of  their  own  accord. 
He  delayed  the  attack  for  four  days :  on  the  fifth  he  became  wroth 
at  the  impudence  and  recklessness  of  the  petty  garrison  before 
him,  and  sent  against  them  the  Median  and  Kissian  divisions, 
with  orders  to  seize  them  and  bring  them  as  prisoners  into  his 
presence.8 


fyiw  t^v  iotvrov. 


1  Herodot.  vii.  194. 
8  Herodot.  vii.  208,  210.     W/xirei  4s 
ainobs   M^Bovt   Kod   Kuralovs    0vfu»$*lst 
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Though  wc  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  reading  historical  reality.  We  rather  find  laid 
out  before  us  a  picture  of  human  self-conceit  in  its  most  exagge- 
rated form,  ripe  for  the  stroke  of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined, 
like  the  interview  between  Croesus  and  Solon,  to  point  and  enforce 
that  moral  which  was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian ; 
whose  religious  and  poetical  imagination,  even  unconsciously  to 
himself,  surrounds  the  naked  facts  of  history  with  accompaniments 
of  speech  and  motive  which  neither  Homer  nor  ^Eschylus  would 
have  deemed  unsuitable.  The  whole  proceedings  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  immensity  of  host  which  he  summoned,  show  that  he  calcu- 
iw>t*  lated  on  an  energetic  resistance  ;  and  though  the  numbers 
Suites1  c  °f  Lconidas,  compared  with  the  Persians,  were  insignifi- 
Hcnliutu^  cant'  ^ey  cou^  hardly  have  looked  insignificant  in  the 
t«  xerxes.  position  which  they  then  occupied — an  entrance  little 
wider  than  a  single  carriage-road,  with  a  cross  wall,  a  prolonged 
sj)ac'e  somewhat  widened,  and  then  another  equally  narrow  exit, 
behind  it.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorus1  that  the  Lokrians, 
when  they  first  sent  earth  and  water  to  the  Persian  monarch,  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  on  his 
behalf,  and  were  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Leonidas ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  Thessalians,  now  the 
chief  guides  of  Xerxes,2  together  with  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
would  try  the  same  means  of  frightening  away  the  garrison  of 
Thermopylae,  as  had  already  been  so  successful  in  causing  the 
evacuation  of  Tempe.  An  interval  of  two  or  three  days  might 
be  well  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  such  intrigues  a 
fair  chance  of  success :  the  fleet  meanwhile  would  be  arrived  at 
Apheta?  after  the  dangers  of  the  storm.  We  may  thus  venture  to 
read  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  in  a  manner  somewhat  less  childish 
than  it  is  depicted  by  Herodotus. 

The  Medes,  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  attack,  animated 
First  attack  as  well  by  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  Asiatic  su- 
Xpyue-  premacy  as  by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  defeat  of 
Median*  °  Marathon,3  manifested  great  personal  bravery.  The 
puSeST"™"  position  was  one  in  which  bows  and  arrows  were  of  little 
avail :  a  close  combat  hand  to  hand  was  indispensable,  and  in  this 
the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  of  organization  as  well  as  armour. 
Short  spears,  light  wicker  shields,  and  tunics,  in  the  assailants, 
were  an  imperfect  match  for  the  long  spears,  heavy  and  spreading 

»  Diodor.  xi.  4.  a  Herodot.  vii.  174;  viii.  29-32.  »  Diodor.  xi.  6. 
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shields,  steady  ranks,1  and  practised  fighting  of  the  defenders. 
Yet  the  bravest  men  of  the  Persian  army  pressed  on  from  behind, 
and  having  nothing  but  numbers  in  their  favour,  maintained  long 
this  unequal  combat,  with  great  slaughter  to  themselves,  and  little 
loss  to  the  Greeks.  Though  constantly  repulsed,  the  attack  was 
as  constantly  renewed,  for  two  successive  days :  the  Greek  troops 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  relieve  each  other  when  fatigued, 
since  the  space  was  so  narrow  that  few  could  contend  at  once ; 
and  even  the  Immortals,  or  ten  thousand  choice  Persian  Repeated 
guards,  and  the  other  choice  troops  of  the  army,  when  X^iSt1* 
sent  to  the  attack  on  the  second  day,  were  driven  back  p™^11  *** 
with  the  same  disgrace  and  the  same  slaughter  as  the  rest.  ^^iVS" 
Xerxes  surveyed  this  humiliating  repulse  from  a  lofty  »,au«ht«r- 
throne  expressly  provided  for  him :  "  thrice  (says  the  historian, 
with  Homeric  vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne,  in  agony  for 
his  army.*'8 

At  the  end  of  two  days'  fighting  no  impression  had  been  made. 
The  pass  appeared  impracticable,  and  the  defence  not  less  tri- 
umphant than  courageous — when  a  Malian  named  Ephi-  Embanast- 

■to  r         ment  of 

altes  revealed  to  Xerxes  the   existence  of  the  unfre-  Xerxes— he 
quented  mountain-path.     This  at  least   was   the   man  from  it  by 
singled  out   by   the   general   voice   of  Greece   as  the  the*path0 
betrayer  of  the  fatal  secret     After  the  final  repulse  of  mountain, 
the  Persians,  he  fled  his  country  for  a  time,  and  a  reward  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  for  his  head ;   having 
returned  to  his  country  too  soon,  he  was  slain  by  a  private  enemy, 
whom  the  Lacedaemonians  honoured  as  a  patriot3    There  were 
however  other  Greeks  who  were  also  affirmed  to  have  earned  the 
favour  of  Xerxes  by  the  same  valuable  information;   and  very 
probably  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  informant — indeed 
the  Thessalians,  at  that  time  his  guides,  can  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  of  it.     So  little  had  the  path  been  thought  of,  however, 
that  no  one  in  the  Persian  array  knew  it  to  be  already  occupied 
by  the  Phokians.     At  nightfall  Hydarnes  with  a  detachment  of 
Persians  proceeded  along  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus,  ascended 
the  path  of  Anopaea,  through  the  woody  region  between  the  moun- 
tains occupied  by  the  (Etaeans  and  those  possessed  by  the  Trachi- 


1  Herodot.  vii.  211;  ix.  G2,  63; 
Diodor.  xi.  7  :  compare  JEgchyl.  Pere. 
244. 

2  Herodot.  "vii.  212.  'Ev  raimpai  rfat 
Tpo<r6$ouri  rrjs  fidxvt  Xiytrai  jScuriX^o, 
6ri(vfi*vov,  rpU  avaZpajiuv  4k  rod  0p6vov, 
itiffayra  *cpl  t?j  <tt party.     See  Homer, 


Iliad,  xx.  62;  iEschyl.  Pors.  472. 
3  Herodot.  vii.    213,    214 ;    Diodor. 

xi.  8. 

Ktesias  states  that  it  was  two  power- 
ful men  of  Trachis,  Kalliades  and  Ti- 
mapherneB,  who  disclosed  to  Xerxes  the 
mountain  path  (Persic*,  e.  24). 

2  f  2 
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nians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak  near  the  summit,  within  right 
a  Prolan  of  the  Phokian  guard  of  1000  men.  In  the  stillness  of 
undoMiy"1  day-break,  the  noise  of  his  army  trampling  through  the 
ov^thT*"*  wood1  aroused  the  defenders;  but  the  surprise  was 
^Xdrhing  mutual,  and  Hydarnes  in  alarm  asked  his  guides  whether 
rhokiln*  these  men  also  were  Lacedaemonians.  Having  ascertained 
guani  the  negative,  he  began  the  attack,  and  overwhelmed  the 

Phokians  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  so  as  to  force  them  to  abandon 
the  path  and  seek  their  own  safety  on  a  higher  point  of  the  moun- 
tain. Anxious  only  for  their  own  safety,  they  became  unmindful 
of  the  inestimable  opening  which  they  were  placed  to  guard.  Had 
the  full  numerical  strength  of  the  Greeks  been  at  Thermopylae, 
instead  of  staying  behind  for  the  festivals,  they  might  have  planted 
such  a  force  on  the  mountain -path  as  would  have  rendered  it  not 
less  impregnable  than  the  pass  beneath. 

Hydarnes,  not  troubling  himself  to  pursue  the  Phokians,  followed 
the  descending  portion  of  the  mountain-path,  shorter  than  the 
ascending,  and  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae  not  long  after 
They  arrive  midday.2  But  before  rhe  had  yet  completed  his  descent, 
of  Leonidua.  the  fatal  truth  had  already  been  made  known  to  Leonidas, 
that  the  enemy  were  closing  in  upon  him  behind.  Scouts  on  the 
hills,  and  deserters  from  the  Persian  camp,  especially  a  Kymaean* 
named  Tyrastiadas,  had  both  come  in  with  the  news.  And  even 
if  such  informants  had  been  wanting,  the  prophet  Megistias,  de- 
scended from  the  legendary  seer  Melampus,  read  the  approach  of 
death  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  morning  sacrifices.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Thermopylae  could  be  no  longer  defended.  There  was 
however  ample  time  for  the  defenders  to  retire,  and  the  detachment 
Debate  of  Leonidas  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
SSendenTof  greater  number  of  them  were  inclined  to  abandon  a  posi- 
J;™;p,jl8  tion  now  become  untenable,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for 
XSetto0pe?-  future  occasions  on  which  they  might  effectively  contri- 
Slpr^bTng  DUte  to  repel  the  invader.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
Seirrear.  sucn  was  the  natural  impulse,  both  of  brave  soldiers  and 
of  prudent  officers,  under  the  circumstances.    But  to  Leonidas  the 

1  Herod ot.  vii.  217,  218.    1)u>$  re  8^  I  place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  cir- 

Zti<paivt — 9>y  filv  tirj  y^yifiirj,  \\/6<pov  8c  cumstances  occurring  in  the  history  of 

yfyofitvov  iroWov,  &c.  the  Persian  invasion,  is  an  interesting 

I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of 

remark  of  Colonel  Leake:  "The  still-  the   historian."    (Travels  in  Northern 

ness  of  the  tfatm,  which  saved  the  Pho-  Greece,  vol.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  55.) 

cians  from  being  surprised,  is  very  cha-  f  Herodot.  vii.  216,  217. 

racteristic  of  the  climate  of  Greece  in  s  Diodor.  xi.  9. 
the  season  when  the  occurrence  took 
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idea  of  retreat  was  intolerable.  His  own  personal  honour,  together 
with  that  of  his  Spartan  companions  and  of  Sparta  herself,1  forbade 
him  to  think  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  the  pass  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  defend.  The  laws  of  his  country  required  him  to  conquer 
or  die  in  the  post  assigned  to  him,  whatever  might  be  the  supe- 
riority of  number  on  the  part  of  the  enemy : 2  moreover  we  are 
told  that  the  Delphian  oracle  had  declared  that  either  Sparta  itself, 
or  a  king  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the  Persian  arms.  Had 
he  retired  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  that  voice  of  Resolution  of 
reproach  which,  in  Greece  especially,  always  burst  upon  JjJ^JJy <{£, 
the  general  who  failed ;  while  his  voluntary  devotion  and  to  ***  ***"• 
death  would  not  only  silence  every  whisper  of  calumny,  but  exalt 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  and  set 
an  example  of  chivalrous  patriotism  at  the  moment  when  the  Greek 
world  most  needed  the  lesson. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas  were  found  fully 
equal  to  this  act  of  generous  and  devoted  self-sacrifice.  The  three 
Perhaps  he  would  have  wished  to  inspire  the  same  senti-  sparum, 

together 

ment  to  the  whole  detachment :    but  when   he  found  with  the 
them  indisposed,  he  at  once  ordered  them  to  retire,  thus  regain  with 
avoiding  all  unseemly  reluctance  and  dissension.3     The  the  rest  of 
same  order  was  also  given  to  the  prophet  Megistias,  who  mentCretire. 
however  refused  to  obey  it  and  staid,  though  he  sent  away  his  only 
son.*     None  of  the  contingents  remained  with  Leonidas  except  the 
Thespian  and  the  Theban.      The  former,  under  their   general 
Demophilus,  volunteered  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Spartans,  and 
displayed  even  more  than  Spartan  heroism,  since  they  were  not 
under  that  species  of  moral  constraint  which  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  up  to  a  pre-established  fame  and  superiority.     But 
retreat  with  them  presented  no  prospect  better  than  the  mere  pre- 


1  Herodot.  vii.  219.  Maura  i&ov 
Xvvovro  ofEAAifPcs,  teal  a<ptwv  itrx^iovro 
al  yv&fiai. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  104. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  220.  Tavry  ical  fia\\oy 
rp  yvwfiri  ir\*?<rr6s  ci/u,  Ac«W8i|y(  4»«f 
r «  fiaBtro  robs  avfifidxovs  Hvras  Awpo- 
Bvftous,  koI  ovk  t$4\ovras  avyHiaKiyZv' 
rc^cty,  Kt\*v<ral  <r<f>*as  a^^aW<lo^o^*a0a^• 
avr$  5i  awtivoi  oh  ko\S»s  tx*iV'  ^vovri 
Z±  avr$  Kktos  fitya  iKclwtro,  Kcd  fj 
JLwdpryjs  tu&atfioylr)  ovk  ifaXflQcro. 

Compare  a  similar  act  of  honourable 
self-devotion,  under  less  conspicuous 
circumstances,  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  Anaxibius,  when  surprised 


by  the  Athenians  under  Iphikratea  in  |  866). 


the  territory  of  Abydus  (Xenophon, 
Hellenic,  iv.  8,  38).  He  and  twelve 
Lacedaemonian  harmosts  all  refused  to 
think  of  safety  by  flight.  He  said  to 
his  men,  when  resistance  was  hopeless, 
"Av8p«y,  tfiol  ftlv  Ka\bv  fvBatt  awoBavuv 
vfit7s  5i,  ir ply  ^vfifii^ai  rois  iroAcftfotj, 
<nre<J5cT«  e/j  r^y  ffwrriplay. 

4  Herodot.  vii.  221.  According  to 
Plutarch,  there  were  also  two  persons 
belonging  to  the  Herakleid  lineage, 
whom  Leonidas  desired  to  place  in 
safety,  and  for  that  reason  gave  them  a 
despatch  to  carry  home.  They  indig- 
nantly refused,  and  staid  to  perish  in 
the  fight  (Plutarch.  Herodot.  Malign,  p. 
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serration  of  life,  either  in  slavery  or  in  exile  and  misery ;  since 
Thespiae  was  in  Boeotia,  sure  to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders;1 
while  the  Peloponnesian  contingents  had  behind  them  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless  hoped  still  to  be  able  to  defend. 
With  respect  to  the  Theban  contingent,  we  are  much  perplexed; 
for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  were  detained  by  Leonidas  against 
their  will  as  hostages,  that  they  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in 
the  subsequent  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to 
ivmbta  about  Xerxes  as  soon  as  they  could.  Diodorus  says  that  the 
contingent.  Thespians  alone  remained  with  the  Spartans ;  and  Pau- 
sanias,  though  he  mentions  the  eighty  Mykenaeans  as  having  staid 
along  with  the  Thespians  (which  is  probably  incorrect),  says  nothing 
about  the  Thebans.2  All  things  considered,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Thebans 'remained,  but  remained  by  their  own  offer — being 
citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party,  as  Diodorus  represents  them  to 
have  been,  or  perhaps  because  it  may  have  been  hardly  less  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  retire  with  the  Peloponnesians,  than  to  remain, 
suspected  as  they  were  of  medism.  But  when  the  moment  of 
actual  crisis  arrived,  their  courage  not  standing  so  firm  as  that  of 
the  Spartans  and  Thespians,  they  endeavoured  to  save  their  lives 
by  taking  credit  for  medism,  and  pretending  to  have  been  forcibly 
detained  by  Leonidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  con- 
Last  exploit*  sisted  of  the  300  Spartans,  with  a  certain  number  of 
ESnwJf^d  Helots  attending  them,  together  with  700  Thespians  and 
bis  band.  apparently  400  Thebans.  If  there  had  been  before  any 
Lacedaemonians  (not  Spartans)  present,  they  must  have  retired 


1  The  subsequent  distress  of  the  sur- 
viving Thespians  is  painfully  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  battle  of  Plataca 
in  the  following  year,  they  had  no 
heavy  armour  (Herodot.  ix.  30).  After 
the  final  repulse  of  Xerxes,  they  were 
forced  to  recruit  their  city  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  citizens  (Herodot.  viii. 
75). 

2  Herodot.  vii.  222.  Sri&cuoi  ply 
btKOvres  Iftepop,  teal  oh  fiov\6ficvoi,  kcl- 
t€?x«  yd-p  (rtyeas  Aca>ylBr)s,  iv  dftiipwv 
\6ycp  iroMVfxtvos.  How  could  these 
Thebans  serve  as  hostages?  Against 
what  evil  were  they  intended  to  guard 
Leonidas,  or  what  advantages  could 
they  confer  upon  him?  Unwilling  com- 
rades on  such  an  occasion  would  be 
noway  desirable.  Plutarch  (De  Hero- 
dot.  Malign,  p.  805)  severely  criticises 
this  statement  of  Herodotus,   and  on 


very  plausible  grounds :  among  the 
many  unjust  criticisms  in  his  treatise, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 

Compare  Diodorus,  xi.  9;  andPausan. 
x.  20,  1. 

Of  course  the  Thebans,  taking  part 
as  they  afterwards  did  heartily  with 
Xerxes,  would  have  an  interest  in  re- 
presenting that  their  contingent  had 
done  as  little  as  possible  against  him, 
and  may  have  circulated  the  story  that 
Leonidas  detained  them  as  hostages. 
The  politics  of  Thebes  before  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae  were  essentially  double- 
faced  and  equivocal ;  not  daring  to  take 
any  open  part  against  the  Greeks  before 
the  arrival  of  Xerxes. 

The  eighty  Mykenseans,  like  the  other 
Peloponnesians,  had  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  behind  them  as  a  post  which 
presented  good  chances  of  defence. 
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with  the  other  Peloponnesians.    By  previous  concert  with  the  guide 
Ephialtea,  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  upon  them  until  near  noon, 
when  the  troops  under  Hydarnes  might  soon  be  expected  in  the 
rear.    On  this  last  day,  however,  Leonidas,  knowing  that  all  which 
remained  was  to  sell  the  lives  of  his  detachment  dearly,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  defensive,1  but  advanced  into  the  wider  space 
outside  of  the  pass ;   becoming  the  aggressor  and  driving  before 
him  the  foremost  of  the  Persian  host,  many  of  whom  perished  as 
well  by  the  spears  of  the  Greeks  as  in  the  neighbouring  sea  and 
morass,  and  even  trodden  down  by  their  own  numbers.    It  required 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  officers,  assisted  by  threats  and  the 
plentiful  use  of  the  whip,  to  force  their  men  on  to  the  fight     The 
Greeks  fought  with  reckless  bravery  and  desperation  against  this 
superior  host,  until  at  length  their  spears  were  broken,  and  they 
had  no  weapon  left  except  their  swords.     It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Leonidas  himself  was  slain,  and  around  his  body  the  battle 
became  fiercer  than  ever :  the  Persians  exhausted  all  their  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  it,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  four 
several  times,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two 
brothers  of  Xerxes.     Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in  number, 
and  deprived  of  their  most  effective  weapons,  the  little  band  of 
defenders  retired,  with  the  body  of  their  chief,  into  the  narrow 
strait  behind  the  cross  wall,  where  they  sat  altogether  on  a  hillock, 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  main  Persian  army  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  detachment   of  Hydarnes,  which  had  now  completed  its 
march,  on  the  other.      They  were  thus  surrounded,  overwhelmed 
with  missiles,  and  slain  to  a  man ;  not  losing  courage  even  to  the 
last,  but  defending  themselves  with  their  remaining  daggers,  with 
their  unarmed  hands,  and  even  with  their  mouths.2 

Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades — 300  Spar- 
tans and  700  Thespians.     Amidst  such  equal  heroism,  it  individuals 

,  *     .       t  •     t    «i       i  i«     •         among  them 

seemed  difficult  to  single  out  any  individual  as  distm-  distinguished 

—  scorn  ex* 

guished :  nevertheless  Herodotus  mentions  the  Spartan  hiMted 
Dienekes,    Alpheus    and    Maron  —  and   the    Thespian  Artstodemus 
Dithyrambus  —  as    standing  pre-eminent      The   reply  fight. 

1  The  story  of  Diodorus  (xi.  10)  that 
Leonidas  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Persian  camp  during  the  night,  and 
very  nearly  penetrated  to  the  regal 
tent,  from  which  Xerxes  was  obliged  to 
flee  suddenly,  in  order  to  save  his  life, 
while  the  Greeks,  after  having  caused 
immense  slaughter  in  the  camp,  were 
at  length  overpowered  and  slain  —  is 
irreconcileable  with  Herodotus  and  de- 


cidedly to  be  rejected.  Justin  however 
(ii.  11),  and  Plutarch  (De  Herodot. 
Malign,  p.  866)  follow  it.  The  rhe- 
toric of  Diodorus  is  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  in  its  favour. 
Plutarch  had  written,  or  intended  to 
write,  a  biography  of  Leonidas  (De 
Herodot.  Mai.  ibid.)  :  but  it  is  not 
preserved. 
3  Herodot.  vii.  225. 
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ascribed  to  the  first  became  renowned.1  "  The  Persian  host  (he 
was  informed)  is  so  prodigious  that  their  arrows  conceal  the  sun." 
"  So  much  the  better  (he  answered),  we  shall  then  fight  them  in 
the  shade."  Herodotus  had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of  every 
individual  among  this  memorable  three  hundred.  And  even  six 
hundred  years  afterwards,  Pausanias  could  still  read  the  names 
engraved  ou  a  column  at  Sparta.2  One  alone  among  them — Aris- 
todemus— returned  home,  having  taken  no  part  in  the  combat 
He,  together  with  Eurytus  another  soldier,  had  been  absent  from 
the  detachment  on  leave,  and  both  were  lying  at  Alpeni  suffering 
from  a  severe  complaint  in  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  apprised  that  the 
fatal  hour  of  the  detachment  was  come,  determined  not  to  survive 
it,  asked  for  his  armour,  and  desired  his  attendant  Helot  to  lead 
him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks ;  where  he  fell  gallantly  fighting, 
while  the  Helot  departed  and  survived.  Aristodemus  did  not 
imitate  this  devotion  of  his  sick  comrade  :  overpowered  with  phy- 
sical suffering,  he  was  carried  to  Sparta — but  he  returned  only  to 
scorn  and  infamy  among  his  fellow-citizens.3  He  was  denounced 
as  "  the  coward  Aristodemus  ;"  no  one  would  speak  or  communi- 
cate with  him,  or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire.4    After  a  year 


1  Herodot.  vii.  226. 

3  Herodot.  vii.  224.  iirvBo^v  Z\  icaX 
airdvrwv  rav  rpicucoaiay.  Pausanias,  iii. 
14,  1.  Annual  festivals,  with  a  pane- 
gyrical oration  and  gymnastic  matches, 
were  still  celebrated  even  in  his  time  in 
honour  of  Leonidas,  jointly  with  the 
regent  Pausanias,  whose  subsequent 
treason  tarnished  his  laurels  acquired 
at  Platsea.  It  is  remarkable,  and  not 
altogether  creditable  to  Spartan  senti- 
ment, that  the  two  kings  should  have 
been  made  partners  in  the  same  public 
honours. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  229.     *Apnrr69rifioy — 

inrovotrrtiffau  is  "Xirdprriv.  The  com- 
mentators are  hard  upon  Aristodemus 
when  they  translate  these  epithets 
"  animo  deficientem,  timidum,  pusil- 
lanitnum,"  considering  that  i\tiiro\pv- 
XV**  i*  predicated  by  Thucydides  (iv. 
12)  even  respecting  the  gallant  Bra- 
sidas.  Herodotus  scarcely  intends  to 
imply  anything  like  pusillanimity,  but 
rather  the  effect  of  extreme  physical 
Buffering.  It  seems,  however,  that  there 
were  different  stories  about  the  cause 
which  had  kept  Aristodemus  out  of  the 
battle. 

The  story  of  another  soldier  named 
Pantitds,  who  having  been  sent  on  a 


message  by  Leonidas  into  Thessaly,  did 
not  return  in  time  for  the  battle,  and 
was  so  disgraced  when  he  went  back  to 
Sparta  that  he  hanged  himself — given 
by  Herodotus  as  a  report,  it  very  little 
entitled  to  credit.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Leonidas  would  send  an  envoy  into 
Thessaly,  then  occupied  by  the  Per- 
sians :  moreover  the  disgrace  of  Aristo- 
demus is  particularly  explained  by 
Herodotus  by  the  difference  between 
his  conduct  and  that  of  his  comrade 
Eurytus :  whereas  Pantites  stood  alone. 

4  See  the  story  of  the  single  Athenian 
citizen,  who  returned  home  alone,  after 
all  his  comrades  had  perished  in  an 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  island 
of  JSgina.  The  widows  of  the  slain 
warriors  crowded  round  him,  each  ask- 
ing him  what  had  become  of  her  hus- 
band, and  finally  put  him  to  death  by 
pricking  with  their  bodkins  (Herodot. 
v.  87). 

In  the  terrible  battle  of  St.  Jacob  on 
the  Birs,  near  Basle  (August  1444), 
where  1500  Swiss  crossed  the  river  and 
attacked  40,000  French  and  Germans 
under  the  Dauphin  of  France,  against 
strong  remonstrances  from  their  com- 
manders— all  of  them  were  slain,  after 
deeds  of  unrivalled  valour  and  great 
loss  to  the  enemy,  except  sixteen  men 
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of  such  bitter  disgrace,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  hig 
honour  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing 
all  his  comrades  in  heroic  and  even  reckless  valour. 

Amidst  the  last  moments  of  this  gallant  band,  we  turn  with 
repugnance  to  the  desertion  and  surrender  of  the  Thebans.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  final  battle,  though  only  to  save 
appearances  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  :  but  when  the 
Spartans  and  Thespians,  exhausted  and  disarmed,  retreated  to  die 
upon  the  little  hillock  within  the  pass,  the  Thebans  then  Fate  of  the 
separated  themselves,  approached  the  enemy  with  out-  ungent. 
stretched  hands  and  entreated  quarter.  They  now  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  friends  and  subjects  of  the  Great  King, 
and  had  come  to  Thermopylae  against  their  own  consent ;  all  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Thessalians  in  the  Persian  army.  Though 
some  few  were  slain  before  this  proceeding  was  understood  by  the 
Persians,  the  rest  were  admitted  to  quarter ;  not  without  the  signal 
disgrace,  however,  of  being  branded  with  the  regal  mark  as  untrust- 
worthy slaves — an  indignity  to  which  their  commander  Leontiades 
was  compelled  to  submit  along  with  the  rest.  Such  is  the  narrative 
which  Herodotus  recounts,  without  any  expression  of  mistrust  or 
even  of  doubt:  Plutarch  emphatically  contradicts  it,  and  even 
cites  a  Boeotian  author,1  who  affirms  that  Anaxarchus,  not  Leon- 
tiades, was  commander  of  the  Thebans  at  Thermopylae.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  equivocal  conduct  and  surrender  of  this 
Theban  detachment,  we  may  reasonably  dismiss  the  story  of  this 
ignominious  branding,  as  an  invention  of  that  strong  anti-Theban 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes. 

The  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the  field  after  the 
close  of  the  action,  vented  itself  upon  the  corpse  of  the  Jfj^jj0* 
gallant  Leonidas,  whose  head  he  directed  to  be  cut  off  afu*t)ie 

o  7  m         combat— 

and  fixed  on  a  cross.      But  it  was  not  wrath  alone  which  advice  given 
filled  his  mind.      He  was  farther  impressed  with  invo-  Demantiw 
luntary  admiration  of  the  little  detachment  which  had  it. 
here  opposed  to  him  a  resistance  so  unexpected  and  so  nearly 
invincible.     He  now  learnt  to  be  anxious  respecting  the  farther 
resistance  which  remained  behind.      "  Demaratus  (said  he  to  the 


who  receded  from  their  countrymen  in 
crossing  the  river,  thinking  the  enter- 
prise desperate.  These  sixteen  men  on 
their  return  were  treated  with  intoler- 
able scorn  and  hardly  escaped  execu- 
tion (Vogelin,  Geschichte  der  Schweizer 
Eidguuossenschaft,  vol.  i.  ch.  5,  p.  303). 
1  Herodot.  viL   233;    Plutarch,  He- 


rodot.  Malign,  p.  867.  The  Boeotian 
history  of  Aristophanes,  cited  by  the 
latter,  professed  to  be  founded  in  part 
upon  memorials  arranged  according  to 
the  sequence  of  magistrates  and  generals 
— 4k   tvv   Kark   &pxovra*    frxofivTiP&TW 

l(Tr6pTJ(T(. 
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exiled  Spartan  king  at  his  side),  thou  art  a  good  man :  all  thy 
predictions  have  turned  out  true :  now  tell  me  how  many  Lacedae- 
monians are  there  remaining,  and  are  they  all  such  warriors  as 
these  fallen  men  ?"  "  O  king  (replied  Demaratus),  the  total  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  their  towns  is  great ;  in  Sparta  alone 
there  are  8000  adult  warriors,  all  equal  to  those  who  have  here 
fought ;  and  the  other  Lacedaemonians,  though  inferior  to  them, 
are  yet  excellent  soldiers."  "  Tell  me  (rejoined  Xerxes),  what 
will  be  the  least  difficult  way  of  conquering  such  men?"  Upon 
which  Demaratus  advised  him  to  send  a  division  of  his  fleet  to 
occupy  the  island  of  Kythera,  and  from  thence  to  make  war  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  would  distract  the  attention 
of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from  cooperating  in  any  combined 
scheme  of  defence  against  his  land-force.  Unless  this  were  done, 
the  entire  force  of  Peloponnesus  would  be  assembled  to  maintain 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  Persian  king  would  have 
far  more  terrible  battles  to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had  yet 
witnessed.1 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Achaemenes  the  brother  of 
Xerxes  interposed  to  dissuade  the  monarch  from  this  prudent  plan 
of  action ;  not  without  aspersions  on  the  temper  and  motives  of 
Demaratus,  who  (he  affirmed),  like  other  Greeks,  hated  all  power, 
and  envied  all  good  fortune  above  his  own.  The  fleet  (added  he), 
after  the  damage  sustained  by  the  recent  storm,  would  bear  no 
farther  diminution  of  number:  and  it  was  essential  to  keep  the 
entire  Persian  force,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  in  one  undivided 
and  cooperating  mass.8 

A  few  such  remarks  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  the  monarch  his 
habitual  sentiment  of  confidence  in  overpowering  number.  Yet 
while  rejecting  the  advice  of  Demaratus,  he  emphatically  repelled 
the  imputations  against  the  good  faith  and  sincere  attachment  of 
that  exiled  prince.8 

Meanwhile  the  days  of  battle  at  Thermopylae  had  been  not  less 
actively  employed  by  the  fleets  at  Aphetae  and  Artemisium.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Greek  ships,  having  aban- 
doned their  station  at  the  latter  place  and  retired   to  Chalkis, 


1  Herodot.  vii.  235. 

■  Herodot.  vii.  236. 

a  Herodot.  vii.  237.  "The  citizen 
(Xerxes  is  made  to  observe)  does  in- 
deed naturally  envy  another  citizen 
more  fortunate  than  himself,  and  if 
asked  for  counsel  will  keep  back  what 


he  has  best  in  his  mind,  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  very  rare  virtue.  But  a  foreign 
friend  usually  sympathises  heartily  with 
the  good  fortune  of  another  foreigner, 
and  will  give  him  the  best  advice  in  his 
power  whenever  he  is  asked." 
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were  induced  to  return  by  the  news  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  been 
nearly  ruined  by  the  recent  storm ;  and  that  on  returning  proceedings 
to  Artemisium,  the  Grecian  commanders  felt  renewed  fleets!  a?0 
alarm  on  seeing  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  spite  of  the  damage  and  ApheS 
just  sustained,  still  mustering  an  overwhelming  number  imongttie 
at  the  opposite  station  of  Aphetee.     Such  was  the  effect  JLtw!**1 
of  this  spectacle,  and  the  impression  of  their  own  inferi-  JSinea^he^ 
ority,  that  they  again  resolved  to  retire  without  fighting,  fjjjfjt*^ 
leaving  the  strait  open  and  undefended.      Great  con-  Sno^ti* 
sternation  was  caused  by  the  news  of  their  determination  Euba»M- 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea,  who  entreated  Eurybiades  to 
maintain  his  position  for  a  few  days,  until  they  could  have  time  to 
remove  their  families  and  their  property.     But  even  such  postpone- 
ment was  thought  unsafe  and  was  refused.      He  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  orders  for  retreat,  when  the  Euboeans  sent  their  envoy 
Pelagon  to  Themistokles  with  the  offer  of  thirty  talents,  on  condi-  f 
tion  that  the  fleet  should  keep  its  station  and  hazard  an  engage- 
ment in  defence  of  the  island.     Themistokles  employed  the  money 
adroitly  and  successfully,  giving  five  talents  to  Eurybiades,  with 
large  presents  besides  to  the   other  leading  chiefs.      The  most 
unmanageable  among  them  was  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus, — who 
at  first  threatened  to  depart  with  his  own  squadron  alone,  if  the 
remaining  Greeks  were  mad  enough  to  remain.     His  alarm  was 
silenced,  if  not  tranquillized,  by  a  present  of  three  talents.1 

However  Plutarch  may  be  scandalized  at  such  inglorious  revela- 
tions preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  underhand  agen- 
cies of  this  memorable  struggle,  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  bribery  here  described.  But  Themistokles  doubtless  was 
only  tempted  to  do,  and  enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  the  Euboean 
money,  that  which  he  would  have  wished,  and  had  probably  tried, 
to  accomplish,  without  the  money — to  bring  on  a  naval  engage- 
ment at  Artemisium.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Thermopylae,  and  to  the  general  plan  of  defence,  that 
the  Euboean  strait  should  be  defended  against  the  Persian  important 
fleet ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  expect  any  more  favour-  reude^bj? 
able  position  to  fight  in.  We  may  reasonably  presume  Theml8tokie«- 
that  Themistokles,  distinguished  not  less  by  daring  than  by  saga- 
city, and  the  great  originator  of  maritime  energies  in  his  country, 
concurred  unwillingly  in  the  projected  abandonment  of  Artemisium. 
But  his  high  mental  capacity  did  not  exclude  that  pecuniary  cor- 

1  Plutarch,  TheiniatoklSa,  c.  7 ;  Herodot.  viii.  5,  6. 
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ruptioD  which  rendered  the  presents  of  the  Euboeans  both  admis- 
sible and  welcome — yet  still  more  welcome  to  him  perhaps,  as  they 
supplied  means  of  bringing  over  the  other  opposing  chiefs  and  the 
Spartan  admiral.1  It  was  finally  determined  therefore  to  remain, 
and  if  necessary,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  Euboean  strait ; 
but  at  any  rate  to  procure  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  a  short 
interval  to  remove  their  families.  Had  these  Euboeans  heeded  the 
oracles  (says  Herodotus8)  they  would  have  packed  up  and  removed 
long  before  ;  for  a  text  of  Bakis  gave  them  express  warning :  but 
having  neglected  the  sacred  writings  as  unworthy  of  credit,  they 
were  now  severely  punished  for  such  presumption. 

Among  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
confident  feeling  prevalent  was  one  of  sanguine  hope  and  confi- 
Pereian  fle<ft  dence  in  their  superior  numbers,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
TsquLimn  with  the  discouragement  of  the  Greeks  at  Artemisuim. 
Eutoa,3d  Had  they  attacked  the  latter  immediately,  when  both  fleets 
Gn£k8  La  the  firet  SSLW  eacn  other  from  their  opposite  stations,  they  would 
rear-  have  gained  an  easy  victory,  for  the  Greek  fleet  would 

have  fled,  as  the  admiral  was  on  the  point  of  ordering,  even  without 
an  attack.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Persians,  who  wished 
to  cut  off  every  ship  among  their  enemies  even  from  flight  and 
escape.3  Accordingly  they  detached  200  ships  to  circumnavigate 
the  island  of  Eubcra,  and  to  sail  up  the  Euboean  strait  from  the 
south,  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ;  postponing  their  own  attack  in 
front  until  this  squadron  should  be  in  position  to  intercept  the 
retreating  Greeks.  But  though  the  manoeuvre  was  concealed  by 
sending  the  squadron  round  outside  of  the  island  of  Skiathoe,  it 
became  known  immediately  among  the  Greeks,  through  a  deserter 
— Skyllias  of  Skione.  This  man,  the  best  swimmer  and  diver  of  his 
time,  and  now  engaged  like  other  Thracian  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service,  passed  over  to  Artemisium,  and  communicated  to  the 
Greek  commanders  both  particulars  of  the  late  destructive  storm, 
and  the. despatch  of  the  intercepting  squadron.4 

58c  fx*i  trtpl  roirrwv  6  xpi)0>i4f  * 


\ 


1  The  expression  of  Herodotus  is 
somewhat  remarkable  :  OvtoI  tc  84) 
irAi77«KT6s  tdpourt  (Eurybiadds,  Adei- 
mantus,  &c.)  &vaiefieti<rfi4yoi  foav,  koX 
rdiffi  Eft/W«rt  ifctxApurro'  avr6s  tc  6 
Gtfxi<rroK\4ris  4ictf>1tpvtt  4\dv0avt  8c  r& 
AonrA  %xwv' 

2  Herodot.  viii.  20.  Of  ykp  EtySocw 
irapaxpil<r&ntvoi  rhv  BdxiHos  xPV^t10^  &? 
oitltkv  \4yovra>  otir*  ri  4^KO/il<ratrro 
oi/8*v,  o#T€  Tcpo*<rd£avToy  &>s  trapcffo/Jitvov 
<r<f>i  iro\4fiov'  irt  ptxtr  4a  84  ixoi4i<ravro 
<r<pl(ri  abrotffi  rh  irp4jyfiara.     BcUi8t  yap 


4>pa£eo  fiapfiapSfatvov  orap  £vybr  tit  aXa  /SaAAy 
Bvfi\ivov,  Evfioitft  dWx«.K  voAv/tiptcAac  «Zyac* 

Tovtokti  84  ov8cv  roitri  firctn  xpij<rapl- 
void  iv  roTai  t6tc  iraptovffl  tc  koI  wpo<r- 

&OKlflOl(Tl      KCLKOlVly      ICOp^V     C^l     OVpQOfTf 

Xpy&Qou  vpbs  ra  fi4yurra. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  6.  ko\  c/icAAoy  Suffer 
4K<p€vZ«rdai  (ol  0E\\r)V(sy  fftci  9c  fiif&f 
trvp<p6povy  ry  iKtlvw  (Jltpe&v)  h&yv, 
ir*piy*y4(TBou. 

4  Herodot.   viii.    7,   8.     Wonderful 
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It  appears  that  his  communications,  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
storm  and  the  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet,  somewhat  sea-flghtoir 
reassured  the  Greeks,  who  resolved  during  the  ensuing  —advantage 
night  to  sail  from  their  station  at  Artemisium  for  the  th^Greeka* 
purpose  of  surprising  the  detached  squadron  of  200  ships,  and  who 
even  became  bold  enough,  under  the  inspirations  of  Themistokles, 
to  go  out  and  offer  battle  to  the  main  fleet  near  Aphetae.1  Wanting 
to  acquire  some  practical  experience,  which  neither  leaders  nor 
soldiers  as  yet  possessed,  of  the  manner  in  which  Phoenicians  and 
others  in  the  Persian  fleet  handled  and  manoeuvred  their  ships, 
they  waited  till  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when  little  daylight 
remained.9  Their  boldness  in  thus  advancing  out,  with  inferior 
numbers  and  even  inferior  ships,  astonished  the  Persian  admirals, 
and  distressed  the  Ionians  and  other  subject  Greeks  who  were 
serving  them  as  unwilling  auxiliaries.  To  both  it  seemed  that  the 
victory  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  speedily  brought  forth  to 
battle,  and  was  numerous  enough  to  encompass  the  Greeks,  would 
be  certain  as  well  as  complete.  The  Greek  ships  were  at  first 
marshalled  in  a  circle,  with  their  sterns  in  the  interior,  and  pre* 
senting  their  prows  in  front,  at  all  points  of  the  circumference.8  In 
this  position,  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  they  seemed  to  be 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  formed  a  larger  circle 
around  them :  but  on  a  second  signal  given,  their  ships  assumed 
the  aggressive,  rowed  out  from  the  inner  circle  in  direct  impact 
against  the  hostile  ships  around,  and  took  or  disabled  no  less  than 
thirty  of  them  :  in  one  of  which  Philaon,  brother  of  Gorgus  despot 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  made  prisoner.  Such  unexpected  for- 
wardness at  first  disconcerted  the  Persians,  who  however  rallied 
and  inflicted  considerable  damage  and  loss  on  the  Greeks.  But 
the  near  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  each 
fleet  retired  to  its  former  station ;  the  Persians  to  Aphetae,  the 
Greeks  to  Artemisium.4 

The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat,  though  indecisive  in  itself, 
surprised  both  parties,  and  did  much  to  exalt  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks.     But  the  events  of  the  ensuing  night  did  yet  more. 


stories  were  recounted  respecting  the 
prowess  of  Skyllias,  as  a  diver. 
1  Diodorus,  xi.  12. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  9.    &il\r}v  btyli\v  yivo- 

IvavtirXuov  M  rohs  &apfrdpovsf  oW<faru- 
pav  airr&v  iroifaaurdcu  ftovKdptfoi  rrjs  tc 
fidxys  feed  rou  &i*kw\6ov. 

*  Compare  the  description  in  Thucyd. 


ii.  84,  of  the  naval  battle  between  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Phormio  and  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  where  the  ships  of 
the  latter  are  marshalled  in  this  same 
array. 

4  Herodot.    viii.    11.     voWbv    vapk 
$6t<w  &y*vurdfi*woi — kr*p<xXx4ws   Aywio-. 
(opirovs,  &c. 
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Another  tremendous  storm  was  sent  by  the  gods  to  aid  them. 
second  «u>nn  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  summer — a  season  when  nun 
damage  u>      rarely  falls  in  the  climate  of  Greece — the  most  violent 

tlie  l*erslan 

fleet,  and  wind,  rain,  and  thunder  prevailed  during  the  whole 
detachment  night,  blowing  right  on  shore  against  the  Persians  at 
Eubi^a!1"  Aphetae,  and  thus  but  little  troublesome  to  the  Greeks 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait.  The  seamen  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  former  storm  at  Sepias  Akte, 
were  almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repetition  of  the  same  peril ; 
the  more  so  when  they  found  the  prows  of  their  ships  surrounded, 
and  the  play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the  dead  bodies  and  the 
spars  from  the  recent  battle,  which  the  current  drove  towards  their 
shore.  If  this  storm  was  injurious  to  the  main  fleet  at  Aphete,  it 
proved  the  entire  ruin  of  the  squadron  detached  to  circumnavigate 
Euboea,  who,  overtaken  by  it  near  the  dangerous  eastern  coast  of 
that  island  (called  the  Hollows  of  Euboea),  were  driven  upon  the 
rocks  and  wrecked.  The  news  of  this  second  conspiracy  of  the 
elements,  or  intervention  of  the  gods,  against  the  schemes  of  the 
invaders,  was  highly  encouraging  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  season- 
able arrival  of  fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  reinforced 
them  the  next  day,  raised  them  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  confidence. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  sailed  out  against  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  some  Kilikian 
ships  even  at  their  moorings;  the  fleet  having  been  too  much 
damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  to  come  out  and 
fight.1 

But  the  Persian  admirals  were  not  of  a  temper  to  endure  such 
Renewed  insults — still  less  to  let  their  master  hear  of  them.  About 
A?temuiSm  noon  on  the  ensuing  day,  they  sailed  with  their  entire  fleet 
— bu?iifeve  near  to  the  Greek  station  at  Artemisium,  and  formed 
rewive"etJ  themselves  into  a  half-moon  ;  while  the  Greeks  kept  near 
retreat.  to  the  shore,  so  that  they  could  not  be  surrounded,  nor 
could  the  Persians  bring  their  entire  fleet  into  action ;  the  ships 
running  foul  of  each  other,  and  not  finding  space  to  attack.  The 
battle  raged  fiercely  all  day,  and  with  great  loss  and  damage  on 
both  sides :  the  Egyptians  bore  off  the  palm  of  valour  among  the 
Persians,  the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  positive 
loss  sustained  by  the  Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and  though 
the  Greeks  being  near  their  own  shore,  became  masters  of  the 
dead  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships  and  floating  fragments 
— still  they  were  themselves  hurt  and  crippled  in  greater  proportion 

1  Herodot.  viii.  12,  13,  14;  Diodor.  xi.  12. 
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-with  reference  to  their  inferior  total :  and  the  Athenian  vessels 
especially,  foremost  in  the  preceding  combat,  found  one  half  of 
their  number  out  of  condition  to  renew  it.1  The  Egyptians  alone 
had  captured  five  Grecian  ships  with  their  entire  crews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  leaders — and  Themi- 
stokles, as  it  seems,  among  them — determined  that  they  could  no 
longer  venture  to  hold  the  position  of  Artemisium,  but  must  with- 
draw the  naval  force  farther  into  Greece :  *  though  this  was  in  fact 
a  surrender  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  though  the  removal 
which  the  Euboeans  were  hastening  was  still  unfinished.  These 
unfortunate  men  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of 
Themistokles  to  give  them  convoy  for  their  boats  and  their  persons ; 
abandoning  their  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  the  fleet, 
as  better  than  leaving  them  to  become  booty  for  the  enemy.  While 
the  Greeks  were  thus  employed  in  organising  their  retreat,  they 
received  news  which  rendered  retreat  doubly  necessary.  They  retreat 

rr*L       ai.»  n     *         i  .  i*ii  .       i  .  immediately 

1  he  Athenian  Abronychus,  stationed  with  his  ship  near  on  bearing  of 

the  disaster 

Thermopylae,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication  between  «t  Thermo- 
the  army  and  fleet,  brought  the  disastrous  intelligence  gotoSauSi*. 
that  Xerxes  was  already  master  of  the  pass,  and  that  the  division 
of  Leonidas  was  either  destroyed  or  in  flight.  Upon  this  the  fleet 
abandoned  Artemisium  forthwith,  and  sailed  up  the  Eubcean  strait ; 
the  Corinthian  ships  in  the  van,  the  Athenians  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Themistokles,  conducting  the  latter,  staid  long  enough  at 
the  various  watering-stations  and  landing-places  to  inscribe,  on 
some  neighbouring  stones,  invitations  to  the  Ionian  contingents 
serving  under  Xerxes;  whereby  the  latter  were  conjured  not  to 
serve  against  their  fathers,  but  to  desert,  if  possible — or  at  least, 
to  fight  as  little  and  as  backwardly  as  they  could.  Themistokles 
hoped  by  this  stratagem  perhaps  to  detach  some  of  the  Ionians 
from  the  Persian  side,  or  at  any  rate,  to  render^ them  objects  of 
mistrust,  and  thus  to  diminish  their  efficiency.3  With  no  longer 
delay  than  was  requisite  for  such  inscriptions,  he  followed  the 
remaining  fleet,  which  sailed  round  the  coast  of  Attica,  not  stop- 
ping until  it  reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  speedily  con- 
veyed by  a  citizen  of  Histiaea  to  the  Persians  at  Aphetae,  who  at 
first  disbelieved  it,  and  detained  the  messenger  until  they  had  sent 
to  ascertain  the  fact.     On  the  next  day,  their  fleet  passed  across 


1  Herodot.  viii.  17,  18. 
3  Herodot.  viii.  18.     Uprifffibv  My  «*j3o4- 
\tvov  tffu  is  r^y  'EWdtia. 


*  Herodot.  viii.  19,  21,  22;  Plutarch, 
Themifltoklte,  c.  9. 
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to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  and  became  master  of  Histisra.  and  the 
neighbouring  territory ;  from  whence  many  of  them,  ty 
permission  and  even  invitation  of  Xerxes,  crossed  orer 
to  Thermopylae  to  survey  the  field  of  battle  and  the  dead.. 
Respecting  the  number  of  the  dead,  Xerxes  is  asserted 
to  have  deliberately  imposed  upon  the  spectators: 
Therm^pyue.  he  buried  all  his  own  dead,  except  1000  whose  bodies 
were  left  out — while  the  total  number  of  Greeks  who  had  perished 
at  Thermopylae,  4000  in  number,  were  all  left  exposed,  and  in  one 
heap,  so  as  to  create  an  impression  that  their  loss  had  been  much 
more  severe  than  their  own.  Moreover  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Helots  were  included  in  the  heap,  all  of  them  passing  for  Spartans 
or  Thespians  in  the  estimation  of  the  spectators.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear,  however,  that  this  trick,  gross  and  public  as  it  must 
have  been,  really  deceived  very  few.1  According  to  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  20,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Persians — 
no  unreasonable  estimate,  if  we  consider  that  they  wore  little 
defensive  armour,  and  that  they  were  three  days  fighting.  The 
Numbers  of  number  of  Grecian  dead  bodies  is  stated  by  the  same 
Sdi^sK?  n^stor^an  as  ^000 :  if  this  be  correct,  it  must  include  a 
memorauS!g"  considerable  proportion  of  Helots,  since  there  were  no 
inscriptions,  hoplites  present  on  the  last  day  except  the  300  Spartans, 
the  700  Thespians,  and  the  400  Thebans.  Some  hoplites  were  of 
course  slain  in  the  first  two  days'  battles,  though  apparently  not 
many.  The  number  who  originally  came  to  the  defence  of  the 
pass  seems  to  have  been  about  7000 : 8  but  the  epigram  composed 
shortly  afterwards  and  inscribed  on  the  spot  by  order  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  transmitted  to  posterity  the  formal  boast 
that  4000  warriors  "  from  Peloponnesus  had  here  fought  with  300 
myriads  or  3,000,000  of  enemies."3  Respecting  this  alleged  Per- 
sian total,  some  remarks  have  already  been  made :  the  statement 
of  4000  warriors  from  Peloponnesus,  must  indicate  all  those  who 
originally  marched  out  of  that  peninsula  under  Leonidas.  Yet 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  when  they  furnished  words  to  record 
this  memorable  exploit,  ought  not  to  have  immortalized  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  apart  from  their   extra-Peloponnesian  comrades,   of 


1  Herodot.  viii.  24,  25.  oh  /tiV  ohV 
iKdvdave  robs  9mfitfiriK6ras  Hcp^s  ravra 
ir/yfi^as  irtpl  robs  vtKpovs  rovs  IwOtoO* 
koX  yhp  8^  teal  ytKotov  1jy,  &c. 

3  About  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks 
at  Thermopylae  compare  Herodot.  vii. 
202;  Diodorus,  xi.  4;  Pausanias,  x.  20, 
1;  and  Manso's  Sparta,  vol.  ii.  p.  308; 


Beylage  24th. 

Isokrates  talks  about  1000  Spartans, 
with  a  few  allies,  Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p„ 
59.  He  mentions  also  only  sixty  Athenian 
ships  of  war  at  Artemisium  ;  in  fact  his 
numerical  statements  deserve  little  at- 
tention. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  228. 
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merit  fully  equal ;  especially  the  Thespians,  who  exhibited  the 
same  heroic  self-devotion  as  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  without 
having  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  same  elaborate  and  iron  disci- 
pline. While  this  inscription  was  intended  as  a  general  comme- 
moration of  the  exploit,  there  was  another  near  it,  alike  simple  and 
impressive,  destined  for  the  Spartan  dead  separately :  "  Stranger, 
tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  in  obedience  to  their 
orders."  On  the  hillock  within  the  pass,  where  this  devoted  band 
received  their  death-wounds,  a  monument  was  erected,  impnwive 
with  a  marble  lion  in  honour  of  Leonidas;  decorated  slmonide*. 
apparently  with  an  epigram  by  the  poet  Simonides.  That  distin- 
guished genius  composed  at  least  one  ode,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
splendid  fragment  now  remains,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  Ther- 
mopylae :  besides  several  epigrams,  one  of  which  was  consecrated 
to  the  prophet  M egistias,  "  who,  though  well  aware  of  the  fate 
coming  upon  him,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan  chiefs." 


vol.  ni.  2  o 
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BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.— RETREAT  OF  XERXES. 

The  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous,  with  which  the 
Greeks  of  after-times  looked  back  on  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  which  they  have  communicated  to  all  sub- 
sequent readers,  was  that  of  just  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  Leonidas  and  his  band.  But 
among  the  contemporary  Greeks  that  sentiment,  though 
doubtless  sincerely  felt,  was  by  no  means  predominant.  It  was 
overpowered  by  the  more  pressing  emotions  of  disappointment  and 
terror.  So  confident  were  the  Spartans  and  Feloponnesians  in  the 
defensibility  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  that  when  the  news 
of  the  disaster  reached  them,  not  a  single  soldier  had  yet  been  put 
in  motion  ;  the  season  of  the  festival-games  had  passed,  but  no 
active  step  had  yet  been  taken.1  Meanwhile  the  invading  force, 
army  and  fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, without  the  least  preparations — and  what  was  still  worse, 
without  any  combined  and  concerted  plan — for  defending  the 
heart  of  Greece.  The  loss  sustained  by  Xerxes  at  Thermopylae, 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  his  vast  total,  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  fresh  Grecian  auxiliaries  which  he  now  acquired. 
Not  merely  the  Malians,  Lokrians  and  Dorians,  but  also  the  great 
mass  of  the  Boeotians,  with  their  chief  town  Thebes,  all  except 
Thespiae  and  Plataea,  now  joined  him.8  Demaratus,  his  Spartan 
companion,  moved  forward  to  Thebes  to  renew  an  ancient  tie  of 
hospitality  with  the  Theban  oligarchical  leader  Attaginus,  while 
small  garrisons  were  sent  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  most  of  the 
Boeotian  towns,3  as  well  to  protect  them  from  plunder  as  to  ensure 
their  fidelity.  The  Thespians  on  the  other  hand  abandoned  their 
city  and  fled  into  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  Plataeans,  who  had 

1  Herodot.  viii.  40,  71,  73.  advantage  which  he  gained  was   pro- 

2  Herodot.  viii.  66.  Diodorus  calls  digious  (Diodor.  xi.  12);  and  Diodorus 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  a  Kadmeian  himself  sets  forth  the  terror  of  the 
victory  for  Xerxes,  whicn  is  true  only  in  Greeks  after  the  event  (xi.  13-15). 

the  letter,  but  not  in  the  spirit ;   he        3  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignit.  p. 
doubtless  lost  a  greater  number  of  men    864  ;  Herodot.  viii.  34. 
in  the  pass  than  the  Greeks,  but  the 
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been  serving  aboard  the  Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium,1  were 
disembarked  at  Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their  families.  It 
was  not  only  the  land  force  of  Xerxes  which  had  been  thus 
strengthened.  His  fleet  also  had  received  some  accessions  from 
Karystus  in  Euboea,  and  from  several  of  the  Cyclades — so  that 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  storm  at  Sepias  and  the  fights  at 
Artemisium,  if  not  wholly  made  up,  were  at  least  in  part  repaired, 
while  the  fleet  remained  still  prodigiously  superior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.8 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  fifty  years 
after  these  events,  the  Corinthian  envoys  reminded  Nonltertor 
Sparta  that  she  had  allowed  Xerxes  time  to  arrive  from  j^^^cd 
the  extremity  of  the  earth  at  the  threshold  of  Pelopon-  ^J^^J0" 
nesus,  before  she  took  any  adequate  precautions  against  f<5^*Sfb,e 
him  :  a  reproach  true  almost  to  the  letter.3  It  was  only  Atuc^-tbe 
when  roused  and  terrified  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  ■»"»  crowd 
Leonidas,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  Pelo-  iithmus  of  e 
ponnesians  began  to  put  forth  their  full  strength.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  perform  the  promise  made  to  Athens  of 
taking  up  a  position  in  Boeotia  so  as  to  protect  Attica.  To  defend 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  all  that  they  now  thought  of,  and 
seemingly  all  that  was  now  open  to  them.  Thither  they  rushed 
with  all  their  available  population  under  the  conduct  of  Kleom- 
brotus  king  of  Sparta  (brother  of  Leonidas),  and  began  to  draw 
fortifications  across  it,  as  well  as  to  break  up  the  Skironian  road 
from  Megara  to  Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious  energy.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians  and  Hermionians,  were  all 
present  here  in  full  numbers ;  many  myriads  of  men  (bodies  of 
10,000  each)  working  and  bringing  materials  night  and  day.4  As 
a  defence  to  themselves  against  attack  by  land,  this  was  an  excel- 
lent position  :  they  considered  it  as  their  last  chance,5  abandoning 
all  hope  of  successful  resistance  at  sea.  But  they  forgot  that  a 
fortified  isthmus  was  no  protection  even  to  themselves  against  the 
navy  of  Xerxes,6  while  it  professedly  threw  out  not  only  Attica, 
but  also  Megara  and  ^Egina.  And  thus  arose  a  new  peril  to 
Greece  from  the  loss  of  Thermopylae  :  no  other  position  could  be 


1  Herodot.  viii.  44,  50. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  60. 

3  Thucyd.  i.  69.  r6v  r*  ybp  Mij&ov 
ahroi  Xfffxty  brrb  trtpdrttr  yj\t  irp6rtpov 
4w\  IlfXoicSwijffoy  M6vra9  wplv  tA  wdpf 


tfiwv  i^iws  wpoawcurrrjffai. 

4  Herodot.  viii.  71.  <rvvtpau6vT*i  4k 
rmv  wo\l»v. 

•  Herodot.  viii.  74. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  139. 

2  a  2 
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found  which,  like  that  memorable  strait,  comprehended  and  pro- 
tected at  once  all  the  separate  cities.  The  disunion  thus  produced 
brought  them  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  ruin. 

If  the  causes  of  alarm  were  great  for  the  Peloponnesians,  yet 
Hopeie*  more  desperate  did  the  position  of  the  Athenians  appear. 
ttoAthS-0'  Expecting,  according  to  agreement,  that  there  would 
nian«— no      be  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Boeotia  ready  to  sustain 

measures  jet  r  J  •         i  *•  #• 

taken  to  re-    Leonidas,  or  at  any  rate  to  cooperate  in  the  defence  of 

move  their         *      .  \  i      ,         i  t     • 

families  from  Attica,  they  had  taken  no  measures  to  remove  their 
families  or  property.  But  they  saw  with  indignant  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  dismay,  on  retreating  from  Artemisium, 
that  the  conqueror  was  in  full  march  from  Thermopylae,  that  the 
road  to  Attica  was  open  to  him,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 
absorbed  exclusively  in  the  defence  of  their  own  isthmus  and  their 
own  separate  existence.1  The  fleet  from  Artemisium  had  been 
directed  to  muster  at  the  harbour  of  Troezen,  there  to  await  such 
reinforcements  as  could  be  got  together:  but  the  Athenians 
entreated  Eurybiades  to  halt  at  Salamis,  so  as  to  allow  them  a 
short  time  for  consultation  in  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs,  and 
to  aid  them  in  the  transport  of  their  families.  While  Eurybiades 
was  thus  staying  at  Salamis,  several  new  ships  which  had  reached ' 
Troezen  came  over  to  join  him ;  and  in  this  way  Salamis  became 
for  a  time  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks,  without  any  deliberate 
intention  beforehand.* 

Meanwhile  Themistokles  and  the  Athenian  seamen  landed  at 
nunsa^m-  Phalerum,  and  made  their  mournful  entry  into  Athens. 
d0«  Attica,  Gloomy  as  the  prospect  appeared,  there  was  little  room 
their  families  for  difference  of  opinion,8  and  still  less  room  for  delay. 
to  saiamia,  The  authorities  and  the  public  assembly  at  once  issued 
Troezen,  &c    a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  Athenian  to  remove  his 


1  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  9.  &fia 
fi^p  bfrftl  rrjs  KpoHotrias  €?x«  rovs  *A$rj- 
vaiovs,  &fxa  Hh  tivffdvfxla  kolL  KarJiQaa 
fiffAoyw/xtvovs. 

Uerodot.  viii.  40.  SokIoitcs  yhp 
*bp4)<rtiv  Tlt\oirovvri<rlovs  travZi\fxt\  4v  rjj 
Bouarir)  {nroKarrifiivovs  rhv  f&dp&apov, 
r&y  fxty  tZpov  ovlttv  ihv>  ol  Ilk  ivvvQd.- 
vomo  rbv  'Iffdftbv  airrovs  rux^ovras  4$ 
r^v  Tl€\ox6wj\<Tovi  ircpl  rcXeiarov  8i 
iroiovfitrovs  Tfptfivat,  kou  ra{ny\v  txovras 
4v  <pv\aK7),  rd  tc  &Wa  kirUvcu. 

Thucyd.  i.  74.  ore  yovv  llficv  (we 
Athenians)  trt  <r»oi,  ob  iraptytyetrOe 
(Spartans). 

Both  Lysias  (Oratio  Funebr.  o.  8)  and 
Isokrat&i  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 


the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  being  thus 
betrayed,  never  thought  of  making 
separate  terms  for  themselves  with 
Xerxes  (Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  60).  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Xerxes  would  have  granted  them  sepa- 
rate terms :  his  particular  vengeance  was 
directed  against  them.  Isokratds  has 
confounded  in  his  mind  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  when  they  refused  the 
offers  of  Mardonius  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Salamis,  with  their 
conduct  before  the  battle  of  Salami* 
against  Xerxes. 

»  Herodot.  viii.  40-42. 

8  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  699. 
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family  out  of  the  country  in  the  best  way  he  could.  We 
may  conceive  the  state  of  tumult  and  terror  which  followed  on  this 
unexpected  proclamation,  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circu- 
lated and  acted  upon  throughout  all  Attica,  from  Sunium  to 
Oropus,  within  the  narrow  space  of  less  than  six  days;  for  no 
longer  interval  elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  arrived  at  Athens, 
where  indeed  he  might  have  arrived  even  sooner.1  The  whole 
Grecian  fleet  was  doubtless  employed  in  carrying  out  the  helpless 
exiles ;  mostly  to  Troezen,  where  a  kind  reception  and  generous 
support  were  provided  for  them  (the  Troezenian  population  being 
seemingly  semi-Ionic,  and  having  ancient  relations  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  traffic  with  Athens) — but  in  part  also  to  ^Egina :  there  were 
however  many  who  could  not  or  would  not  go  farther  than  Salamis. 
Themistoklcs  impressed  upon  the  sufferers  that  they  were  only 
obeying  the  oracle,  which  had  directed  them  to  abandon  the  city 
and  to  take  refuge  behind  the  wooden  walls ;  and  either  his  policy, 
or  the  mental  depression  of  the  time,  gave  circulation  to  other 
stories,  intimating  that  even  the  divine  inmates  of  the  acropolis 
were  for  a  while  deserting  it.  In  the  ancient  temple  of  Athene 
Polias  on  that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed  to  dwell,  as 
guardian  to  the  sanctuary  and  familiar  attendant  of  the  goddess, 
a  sacred  serpent,  for  whose  nourishment  a  honey-cake  was  placed 
once  in  the  month.  The  honey-cake  had  been  hitherto  regularly 
consumed ;  but  at  this  fatal  moment  the  priestess  announced  that 
it  remained  untouched :  the  sacred  guardian  had  thus  set  the 
example  of  quitting  the  acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the  citizens  to 
follow  the  example,  confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  for  future 
return  and  restitution. 

The  migration  of  so  many  ancient  men,  women,  and  children, 
was  a  scene  of  tears  and  misery  inferior  only  to  that  PMV0**2.ble 
which  would  have  ensued  on  the  actual  capture  of  the  rofferings  of 
city.8     Some  few  individuals,  too  poor  to  hope  for  main-  grants. 


1  Herodot.  viii.  66,  67.  There  was 
therefore  but  little  time  for  the  break- 
ing up  and  carrying  away  of  furniture, 
alluded  to  by  Thucydidfis,  i.  18—  Sioroi)- 
Bims  lic\nruv  tV  'o'Aiir  *«*  ava- 
<rK*va<rdii9voi$  &c. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  41 ;  Plutarch,  The- 
mistoklcs, c.  x. 

In  the  years  1821  and  1822,  during 
the  struggle  which  preceded  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece,  the  Athenian*  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country  and  seek 
refuge  in  Salamis  three  several  times. 
These  incidents  are  sketched  in  a  man- 


ner alike  interesting  and  instructive  by 
Dr.  Waddington,  in  his  visit  to  Greece 
(London,  1825),  Letters  vi.  vii.  x.  He 
states,  p.  92,  "  Three  times  have  the 
Athenians  emigrated  in  a  body,  and 
sought  refuge  from  the  sabre  among 
the  houseless  rocks  of  Salamis.  Upon 
these  occasions,  I  am  assured,  that 
many  have  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  many 
in  miserable  huts,  constructed  on  the 
mountain  side  by  their  own  feeble 
hands.  Many  have  perished  too  from 
exposure  to  an  intemperate  climate; 
many  from  diseases  contracted  through 
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tenance,  or  too  old  to  care  for  life,  elsewhere — confiding  moreover 
in  their  own  interpretation1  of  the  wooden-wall  which  the  Pythian 
priestess  had  pronounced  to  be  inexpugnable — shut  themselves  up 
in  the  acropolis  along  with  the  administrators .  of  the  temple, 
obstructing  the  entrance  or  western  front  with  wooden  doors  and 
palisades.8  When  we  read  how  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
population  of  Attica  near  half  a  century  afterwards,  compressed 
for  refuge  within  the  spacious  fortifications  of  Athens  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,3  we  may  form  some  faint  idea 
of  the  incalculably  greater  misery  which  overwhelmed  an  emigrant 
population,  hurrying,  they  knew  not  whither,  to  escape  the  long 
arm  of  Xerxes.  Little  chance  did  there  seem  that  they  would 
ever  revisit  their  homes  except  as  his  slaves. 

In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous  and  threatening, 

neither  the  warriors  nor  the  leaders  of  Athens  lost  their 
Attomlw*!**  energy :  arm  as  well  as  mind  was  strung  to  the  loftiest 
JSSySftie  pitch  of  human  resolution.  Political  dissensions  were 
ThemUtokits  suspended;  Themistokles  proposed  to  the  people  a 
KJESuonSr  decree,  and  obtained  their  sanction,  inviting  home  all 
ftwnexfie.     w^°  were   under   sentence  of  temporary  banishment: 

moreover  he  not  only  included,  but  even  specially 
designated  among  them,  his  own  great  opponent  Aristeides,  now 
in  the  third  year  of  ostracism.  Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and 
Kimon  the  son,  of  Miltiades,  were  partners  in  the  same  emigra- 
tion. The  latter,  enrolled  by  his  scale  of  fortune  among  the 
horsemen  of  the  state,  was  seen  with  his  companions  cheerfully 
marching  through  the  Kerameikus  to  dedicate  their  bridles  in  the 

8es  malheureux  habitants  furent  obliges 
de  ae  re*fugier  a  Salamine,  a  Egine,  et  a 
Corinthe,  et  que  ce  ne  fut  qu'apres  trois 
anB  qu'ila  purent  rentrer  en  partie  dans 
leur  ville  et  dans  leurs  champs.  Beau- 
coup  de  villages  de  1' Attique  sont  encore 
habitus  par  lea  descendans  de  ces  der- 
niers  envahisseurs,  et  avant  la  derniere 
revolution,  on  n'y  parloit  que  la  langue 
albanaise;  xnais  leur  physionomie  differ* 
autant  que  leur  langue  de  la  physionomie 
de  la  race  Grecque."  (Buchon,  la  Groce 
Continentale  et  la  Moree.  Paris,  1843, 
ch.  ii.  p.  82.) 

1  Pausanias  seems  to  consider  these 

poor  men  somewhat  presumptuous  for 

pretending  to  understand    the    oracle 

troupes  Albanaises,   envoydes  en  1688    better   than   Themistokie*  —  'Afyvalvr 

par  lea  Turcs  (in  the  war  against  the     rovs  v\4ov  ri  is  rhv  xpVCf^y  $  6cfu- 

Venetians)   se   jeterent    sur   1* Attique,     <ttok\tjs  tlMvai  voulCorras  (i.  18,  2). 


the  loathsomeness  of  their  habitations ; 
many  from  hunger  and  misery.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  the  survivors 
returned  to  their  country.  But  to 
what  a  country  did  they  return?  To  a 
land  of  desolation  and  famine;  and  in 
fact,  on  the  first  re-occupation  of  Athens, 
after  the  departure  of  Omer  Brioni, 
several  persons  are  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted for  Borne  time  on  grass,  tiU  a 
supply  of  corn  reached  the  Piraeus  from 
Syra  and  Hydra." 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  also,  in  the 
war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians, 
the  population  of  Attica  was  forced  to 
emigrate  to  Salamis,  iEgina,  and  Co- 
rinth.     M.    Buchon    observes,    "  Les 


mettant  tout  a  feu  et  a  sang.     En  1688, 
les  chroniques  d'Athenes  racontent  que 


2  Herodot.  viii.  50. 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  17. 
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acropolis,  and  to  bring  away  in  exchange  some  of  the  sacred  arms 
there  suspended,  thus  setting  an  example  of  ready  service  on  ship- 
board, instead  of  on  horseback.1  It  was  absolutely  essential  to 
obtain  supplies  of  money,  partly  for  the  aid  of  the  poorer  exiles, 
but  still  more  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet :  yet  there  were  no 
funds  in  the  public  treasury.  But  the  senate  of  Areiopagus,  then 
composed  in  large  proportion  of  men  from  the  wealthier  classes, 
put  forth  all  its  public  authority  as  well  as  its  private  contributions 
and  example  to  others,9  and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of 
eight  drachms  for  every  soldier  serving. 

This  timely  help  was  indeed  partly  obtained  by  the  inexhaustible 
resource  of  Themistokles,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  embarkation,  either 
discovered  or  pretended  that  the  Gorgon's  head  from  the  statue 
of  Athene  was  lost,  and  directing  upon  this  ground  every  man's 
baggage  to  be  searched,  rendered  any  treasures,  which  private 
citizens  might  be  carrying  away,  available  to  the  public  service.3 
By  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  these  few  important  days  were  made 
to  suffice  for  removing  the  whole  population  of  Attica — those  of 
military  competence  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis, — the  rest  to  some 
place  of  refuge, — together  with  as  much  property  as  the  case 
admitted.  So  complete  was  the  desertion  of  the  country,  that  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  when  it  became  master,  could  not  seize  and  carry 
off  more  than  five  hundred  prisoners.4  Moreover  the  fleet  itself, 
which  had  been  brought  home  from  Artemisium  partially  disabled, 
was  quickly  repaired,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Persian  fleet  arrived, 
it  was  again  in  something  like  fighting  condition. 

The  combined  fleet  which  had  now  got  together  at  Salamis 
consisted  of  366  ships — a  force  far  greater  than  at  Numbenand 
Artemisium.  Of  these,  no  less  than  200  were  Athenian ;  %3™%£ 
twenty  among  which,  however,  were  lent  to  the  Chal-  aSJ^sS. 
kidians  and  manned  by  them.  Forty  Corinthian  ships,  mU- 
thirty  iEginetan,  twenty  Megarian,  sixteen  Lacedaemonian,  fifteen 
Sikyonian,  ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from  Ambrakia  and  as  many 
from  Eretria,  five  from  Troezen,  three  from  Hermione,  and  the 
same  number  from  Leukas ;  two  from  Keos,  two  from  Styra,  and 
one  from  Kythnos  ;  four  from  Naxos,  despatched  as  a  contingent 
to  the  Persian  fleet,  but  brought  by  the  choice  of  their  captains 
and  seamen  to  Salamis ; — all  these  triremes,  together  with  a  small 


1  Plutarch,  Themiatoklto,  c.  10,  11 ; 
and  Kiinon,  c.  5. 

3  Whether  this  be  the  incident  which 
Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  3,  5)  had  in  hi* 


mind,  we  cannot  determine. 
3  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c 
«  Herodot.  ix.  99. 
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squadron  of  the  inferior  vessels  called  pentekonters,  made  op  the 
total.  From  the  great  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  there  appeared  only 
one  trireme,  a  volunteer,  equipped  and  commanded  by  an  eminent 
citizen  named  Phayllus,  thrice  victor  at  the  Pythian  games.1  The 
entire  fleet  was  thus  a  trifle  larger  than  the  combined  force  (358 
ships)  collected  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  Lade,  fifteen  years 
earlier,  during  the  Ionic  revolt.  We  may  doubt  however  whether 
this  total,  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  be  not  larger  than  that  which 
actually  fought  a  little  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
which  ^Eschylus  gives  decidedly  as  consisting  of  300  sail,  in 
addition  to  ten  prime  and  chosen  ships.  Tnat  great  poet,  himself 
one  of  the  combatants,  and  speaking  in  a  drama  represented  only 
seven  years  after  the  battle,  is  better  authority  on  the  point  even 
than  Herodotus.8 


1  Herodot.  viii.  43-48. 

2  JSschylus,  Pence,  347  ;  Herodot. 
viii.  48;  vi.  9;  Pausanias,  i.  14,  4.  The 
total  which  Herodotus  announces  is 
378  ;  but  the  items  which  he  gives 
amount,  when  summed  up,  only  to  3G6. 
There  seems  no  way  of  reconciling  this 
discrepancy  except  by  some  violent 
change  which  we  are  not  warranted  in 
making. 

Ktesias  represents  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Persian  war-ships  at  Salamis  were 
above  1000,  those  of  the  Greeks  700 
(Persica,  c.  26). 

The  Athenian  orator  in  Thucydides 
(i.  74)  calls  the  total  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Salamis  "  nearly  400  ships,  and 
the  Athenian  contingent  somewhat  less 
than  two  parts  of  this  total  (vavs  jxiv  y* 
is  ras  rtrpoKoaias  6\iytp  ikdtraovs  rwv 

The  Scholiast,  with  Poppo  and  most 
of  the  commentators  on  this  passage, 
treat  r&v  86o  /xoipccv  as  meaning  un- 
questionably two  parts  out  of  three :  and 
if  this  be  the  sense,  I  should  agree  with 
Dr.  Arnold  in  considering  the  assertion 
as  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  orator, 
not  at  all  carrying  the  authority  of 
Thucydidd8  himself.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  we  are  here  driven  to  such  a  ne- 
cessity ;  for  the  construction  of  Didot 
and  Goller  (though  Dr.  Arnold  pro- 
nounces it  "  a  most  undoubted  error  ") 
appears  to  me  perfectly  admissible. 
They  maintain  that  cd  8vo  poipal  does  not 
of  necessity  mean  two  parts  out  of  three : 
in  Thucyd.  i.  10,  we  find  tcairoi  rieAo- 
voinrf)<rov  r$v  Wrre  ras  Zvo  fioipas  vi- 
fiovrai,  where  the  words  mean  two  parts 
out  of  five.    Now  in  the  passage  before 


us,  we  have  vavs  fiiv  7*  is  ras  rtrpm- 
KOffias  6\lytf  ixianrovs  rwv  ivo  fioipmv: 
and  Didot  and  Goller  contend,  that  in 
the  word  r*rpaico<rias  is  implied  a  qua- 
ternary division  of  the  whole  number — 
four  hitndreds  or  hundredth  parts :  so  that 
the  whole  meaning  would  be—"  To 
the  aggregate  four  hundreds  of  ships  we 
contributed  something  less  than  too." 
The  word  rerpatcoirlas,  equivalent  to 
ricaapas  licarovrdltas,  naturally  includes 
the  general  idea  of  rictrapas  poipds: 
and  this  would  bring  the  passage  into 
exact  analogy  with  the  one  cited  above 
— r&v  Wrrt  ras  &vo  fiotpds.  With  every 
respect  to  the  judgement  of  Dr.  Arnold 
on  an  author  whom  he  had  so  long 
studied,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  pronounced  this  inter- 
pretation of  Didot  and  Goller  to  be 
"an  undoubted  error/'  It  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  the  assertion  of 
the  orator  in  Thucydidee  into  harmony 
with  Herodotus,  who  states  the  Athe- 
nians to  have  furnished  180  ships  at 
Salamis. 

Wherever  such  harmony  can  be  se- 
cured by  an  admissible  construction  of 
existing  words,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
advantage,  and  ought  to  count  as  a 
reason  in  the  case,  if  there  be  a  doubt 
between  two  different  constructions. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  protest  against 
altering  numerical  statements  in  one 
author,  simply  in  order  to  bring  him 
into  accordance  with  another,  and  with- 
out some  substantive  ground  in  the 
text  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  in  this 
very  passage  of  Thucydides,  Bloomfield 
and  Poppo  propose  to  alter  rrrpatcoirlas 
into  rpuucoirlas,  in  order  that  Thucy- 
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Hardly  was  the  fleet  mustered  at  Salamis,  and  the  Athenian 
population  removed,  when  Xerxes  and  his  host  overran  „, 

i_i  -i  i«/i  •  i  "ii    Xerxes  occu- 

tne  deserted  country ;  his  fleet  occupying  the  roadstead  p£»  Athens 
of  Phalerum  with  the  coast  adjoining.     His  land  force  thePeraun 
had  been   put  in   motion   under  the   guidance  of  the  the  road  of 
Thessalians,   two   or   three    days    after   the  battle   of 
Thermopylae  ;  and  he  was  assured  by  some  Arcadians  who  came 
to  seek  service,  that  the  Peloponnesians  were,  even  at  that  moment, 
occupied  with  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  gamea     "What 
prize  does  the  victor  receive?"  he  asked.     Upon  the  reply  made, 
that  the  prize  was  nothing  more  than  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive, 
Tritantaechmes  son  of  the  monarch's  uncle  Artabanus  is  said  to 
have  burst   forth,  notwithstanding  the   displeasure   both   of  the 
monarch  himself  and  of  the  bystanders — "  Heavens,  Mardonius, 
what  manner  of  men  are  these  against  whom  thou  hast  brought  us 
to  fight!  men  who  contend   not  for  money,  but  for  honour!"1 
Whether  this  be  a  remark  really  delivered,  or  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion imagined  by  some  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the 
less  interesting  as  bringing  to  view  a  characteristic  of  Hellenic 
life,  which  contrasts  not  merely  with  the  manners  of  contemporary 
Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of  the  earlier  Greeks  themselves 
during  the  Homeric  times. 

Among  all  the  various  Greeks  between  Thermopylae  and  the 
borders  of  Attica,  there  were  none  except  the  Phokians  The  Fenlan 
disposed  to  refuse  submission;   and  they  refused  only  JJJf^Jgjy 
because  the  paramount  influence  of  their  bitter  enemies  township*  in 

*  .  .    .         i»  their  march 

the  Thessalians  made  them  despair  of  obtaining  favour-  from  Ther- 

.,  «•*▼  111  «•  •  •         mopybe  to 

able  terms.2     Nor  would  they  even  listen  to  a  proposition  Atuca-pii- 
of  the  Thessalians,  who,  boasting  that  it  was  in  their  power  temple  at 
to  guide  as  they  pleased  the  terrors  of  the  Persian  host, 
offered  to  ensure   lenient  treatment  to  the  territory  of  Phokis, 
provided  a  sum  of  fifty  talents  were  paid  to  them.8    The  proposi- 
tion being  indignantly  refused,  they  conducted  Xerxes  through 
the  little  territory  of  Doris,  which  medised  and  escaped  plunder, 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eephisus,  among  the  towns  of  the 
inflexible  Phokians.     All  of  them  were  found  deserted ;  the  in- 


didds  may  be  in  harmony  with  JEachj- 
lus  and  other  authors,  though  not  with 
Herodotus ;  while  Didot  and  Goller 
would  alter  rpioxoclw  into  rvrooKocriuv 
in  Demosthenes  de  Corona  (c.  70),  in 
ordor  that  Demosthenes  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  Thucydides.  Such  emenda- 
tions appear  to  me  inadmissible  in  prin- 
ciple;   we  are    not  to  force    different 


witnesses  into  harmony  by  retouching 
their  statements. 

1  Herodot.  viii.  26.  naval,  Mapftlrtc, 
koIovs  iif  Av&pas  1jyay*s  fiaxn<rofi4rovs 
V^tas,  ot  oh  »€pl  Yprifidrwy  rhv  hrySeva 
vouvrrai,  aAXa  **p\  AprHji. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  30. 

9  Herodot.  viii.  28,  29. 
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habitants  having  previously  escaped  either  to  the  wide-spreading 
summit  of  Parnassus  called  Tithorea,*  or  even  still  farther,  across 
that  mountain  into  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Ten  or 
a  dozen  small  Phokian  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were 
Elateia  and  llyampolis,  were  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders. 
Even  Abae,  with  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  no  better 
treated  than  the  rest :  all  the  sacred  treasures  were  pillaged,  and 
it  was  then  burnt.  From  Panopeus  Xerxes  detached  a  body  of 
men  to  plunder  Delphi,  marching  with  his  main  army  through 
Boeotia,  in  which  country  he  found  all  the  towns  submissive  and 
willing,  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea;  both  of  them  had  been 
deserted  by  their  citizens,  and  both  were  now  burnt.  From  hence 
he  conducted  his  army  into  the  abandoned  territory  of  Attica, 
reaching  without  resistance  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.1 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  he  had 
rewian  di-  detached  from  Panopeus  against  Delphi.  Apollo  defended 
tldSide  h*s  temple  here  more  vigorously  than  at  Abae.  The 
SKlffe  o?e  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  was  stimulated  by  accounts 
***pto>  of  the  boundless  wealth  accumulated  at  Delphi,  espe- 
cially the  profuse  donations  of  Croesus.  The  Delphians,  in  the 
extreme  of  alarm,  while  they  sought  safety  for  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  for  their  families  by  transport 
across  the  Gulf  into  Achaia,  consulted  the  oracle  whether 
they  should  carry  away  or  bury  the  sacred  treasures.  Apollo 
directed  them  to  leave  the  treasures  untouched,  saying  that  he 
was  competent  himself  to  take  care  of  his  own  property.  Sixty 
Delphians  alone  ventured  to  remain,  together  with  Akeratus,  the 
religious  superior  :  but  evidences  of  superhuman  aid  soon  appeared 
to  encourage  them.  The  sacred  arms  suspended  in  the  interior 
cell,  which  no  mortal  hand  was  ever  permitted  to  touch,  were  seen 
lying  before  the  door  of  the  temple;  and  when  the  Persians, 
marching  along  the  road  called  Schiste  up  that  rugged  path  under 
the  steep  cliffs  of  Parnassus  which  conducts  to  Delphi,  had  reached 
the  temple  of  Athene  Pronaea, — on  a  sudden,  dreadful  thunder 
was  heard — two  vast  mountain  crags  detached  themselves  and 
Failure,  rushed  down  with  deafening  noise  among  them,  crushing 
rafn  Vtae'  many  to  death — the  war-shout  was  also  heard  from  the 
detachment,  interior  of  the  temple  of  Athene.  Seized  with  a  panic 
terror,  the  invaders  turned  round  and  fled ;  pursued  not  only  by 
the  Delphians,  but  also  (as  they  themselves  affirmed)  by  two  armed 
warriors  of  superhuman  stature  and  destructive  arm.     The  trium- 

1  Herodot.  viii.  32-34. 
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pliant  Delphians  confirmed  this  report,  adding  that  the  two 
auxiliaries  were  the  Heroes  Phylakus  and  Autonous,  whose  sacred 
precincts  were  close  adjoining :  and  Herodotus  himself,  when  he 
visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Athene  the  identical 
masses  of  rock  which  had  overwhelmed  the  Persians.1  Thus  did 
the  god  repel  these  invaders  from  his  Delphian  sanctuary  and 
treasures,  which  remained  inviolate  until  130  years  afterwards, 
when  they  were  rifled  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Phokian 
Philomelus.  On  this  occasion,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  real 
protectors  of  the  treasures  were  the  conquerors  at  Salamis  and 
Plataea. 

Four  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  from  Asia,  when 
Xerxes  reached  Athens,  the  last  term  of  his  advance. 
He  brought  with  him  the  members  of  the  Peisistratid  tberaJtom- 
family,  who  doubtless  thought  their  restoration  already  AthiSa-thc 
certain — and  a  few  Athenian  exiles  attached  to  their  JowTJut- 
interest     Though  the  country  was  altogether  deserted,  %%££  and 
the  handful  of  men  collected  in  the  acropolis  ventured 
to  defy  him ;  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  the  Peisistratids, 
eager  to  preserve  the  holy  place  from  pillage,  induce  them  to 
surrender.2     The   Athenian    acropolis  * —  a  craggy   rock    rising 
abruptly  about  150  feet  with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet 
long  from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south — 
had  no  practicable  access  except  on  the  western  side  : 8  moreover 


1  Herodot.  viii.  38,  39;  Diodor.  xi. 
14 ;  Pausan.  x.  8,  4. 

Compare  the  account  given  in  Pau- 
saiiias  (x.  23)  of  the  subsequent  repulse 
of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  from  Delphi : 
in  his  account,  the  repulse  is  not  so 
exclusively  the  work  of  the  gods  as  in 
that  of  Herodotus;  there  is  a  larger 
force  of  human  combatants  in  defence 
of  the  temple,  though  greatly  assisted 
by  divine  intervention:  there  is  also 
loss  on  both  sides.  A  similar  descent 
of  crags  from  the  summit  is  mentioned. 

See  for  the  description  of  the  road  by 
which  the  Persians  marched,  and  the 
extreme  term  of  their  progress,  Ulrichs, 
lleisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechen- 
land,  ch.  iv.  p.  46 ;  ch.  x.  p.  146. 

Many  great  blocks  of  stone  and  cliff 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  spot,  which 
have  rolled  down  from  the  top,  and 
which  remind  the  traveller  of  these 
passages. 

The  attack  here  described  to  have 
been  made  by  order  of  Xerxes  upon 
tho  Delphian  temple,  seems  not  easy 


to  reconcile  with  the  words  of  Mar- 
donius,  Herodot.  ix.  42 ;  still  less  can 
it  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  (Numa,  c.  9),  who  says  that  the 
Delphian  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Medea. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  52. 

*  Pausanias,  i.  22,  4:  Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  76.  Ernst  Curtius 
(Die  Akropolis  von  Athens,  p.  5.  Ber- 
lin, 1844)  says  that  the  plateau  of  the 
acropolis  is  rather  less  than  400  feet 
higher  than  the  town :  Fiedler  states  it 
to  be  178  fathoms  or  1068  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Reise  durch  das 
Konigreich  Qriechenland,  i.  p.  2) ;  he 
gives  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
plateau  in  the  same  figures  as  Kruse, 
whose  statement  I  have  copied  in  the 
text.  In  Colonel  Leake's  valuable  To- 
pography of  Athens,  I  do  not  find  any 
distinct  statement  about  the  height  of 
the  acropolis.  We  must  understand 
Kruse' s  statement  (if  he  and  Curtius 
are  both  correct)  to  refer  only  to  the 
precipitous  impracticable  portion  of  the 
whole  rock. 
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in  all  parts  where  there  seemed  any  possibility  of  climbing  up,  it 
was  defended  by  the  ancient  fortification  called  the  Pelasgic  wall. 
Obliged  to  take  the  place  by  force,  the  Persian  army  were  posted 
around  the  northern  and  western  sides,  and  commenced  their 
operations  from  the  eminence  immediately  adjoining  on  the  north- 
west, called  Areopagus  :l  from  whence  they  bombarded  (if  we  may 
venture  upon  the  expression)  with  hot  missiles  the  wood-work 
before  the  gates ;  that  is,  they  poured  upon  it  multitudes  of  arrows 
with  burning  tow  attached  to  them.  The  wooden  palisades  and 
boarding  presently  took  fire  and  were  consumed :  but  when  the 
Persians  tried  to  mount  to  the  assault  by  the  western  road  leading 
up  to  the  gate,  the  undaunted  little  garrison  still  kept  them  at 
bay,  having  provided  vast  stones,  which  they  rolled  down  upon 
them  in  the  ascent.  For  a  time,  the  Great  King  seemed  likely 
to  be  driven  to  the  slow  process  of  blockade ;  but  at  length  some 
adventurous  men  among  the  besiegers  tried  to  scale  the  precipitous 
rock  before  them  on  its  northern  side,  hard  by  the  temple  or 
chapel  of  Aglaurus,  which  lay  nearly  in  front  of  the  Persian 
position,  but  behind  the  gates  and  the  western  ascent.  Here  the 
rock  wa3  naturally  so  inaccessible,  that  it  was  altogether  un- 
guarded, and  seemingly  even  unfortified  :*  moreover  the  attention 
of  the  little  garrison  was  all  concentrated  on  the  host  which  fronted 
the  gates.  Hence  the  separate  escalading  party  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  their  object  unobserved,  and  to  reach  the  summit  in 
the  rear  of  the  garrison  ;  who,  deprived  of  their  last  hope,  either 
cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  fled  for  safety  to  the 
inner  temple.  The  successful  escaladers  opened  the  gates  to  the 
entire  Persian  host,  and  the  whole  acropolis  was  presently  in  their 
hands.     Its  defenders  were  slain,  its  temples  pillaged,  and  all  its 


1  Athenian  legend  represented  the 
Amazons  as  having  taken  post  on  the 
Areopagus  and  fortified  it  as  a  means 
of  attacking  the  acropolis  —  turrtirtp- 
yuxrav  (iEschyl.  Eumenid.  638). 

2  Herodot.  viii.  52,  53.  .  .  .  $pirpo<r0t 
3»v  icpb  rrjs  iucp<rir6\ios9  <fan<r0e  54  rS>v 
*{>Ktwv  icol  rrjs  h.v6Zovy  rfj  84}  otfrt  ris 
4<f>v\cur<rt,  o6t*  hv  ^A.ir«r«  pA\  kot4  ris 
jtarck  toOto  dvajSah?  kvBodnrwv^  rafojj 
bviffyaiv  rives  «car&  rb  Ipov  rrjs  Ke'fcpo- 
xos  Ovyarpbs,  '  Ay  \avpov,  Kalronrtp  Axo- 
Kpfifxrov  iovros  rov  x&pov. 

That  the  Aglaurion  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  acropolis,  appears  clearly 
made  out;  see  Leake,  Topography  of 
Athens,  ch.  v.  p.  261;  Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  119;  Forchhammer, 
Topographic  Athens,   p.  365,   366  ;   in 


Kieler  Philologischen  Studien,  1841. 
Siebelis  (in  the  plan  of  Athens  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  Pausanias,  and  in  his 
note  on  Pausanias,  i.  18,  2)  places  the 
Aglaurion  erroneously  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  acropolis. 

The  expressions  l/iirpo<r0€  irpb  ttjs 
&Kpoir6\ios  appear  to  refer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Persian  army,  who  would 
naturally  occupy  the  northern  and 
western  fronts  of  the  acropolis;  since 
they  reached  Athens  from  the  north 
— and  the  western  side  furnished  the 
only  regular  access.  The  hill  called 
Areopagus  would  thus  be  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  their  position.  Forchhammer 
explains  these  expressions  unsatisfac- 
torily. 
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dwellings  and  buildings,  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  consigned  to 
the  flames.1  The  citadel  of  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes 
by  a  surprise,  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  had  placed  Sardis 
in  those  of  Cyrus.2 

Thus  was  divine  prophecy  fulfilled :  Attica  passed  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  conflagration  of  Sardis  .  ,  _,  ,4 
was  retaliated  upon  the  home  and  citadel  of  its  captors,  of  the  Bet- 
as it  also  was  upon  their  sacred  temple  of  Eleusis.  the  mined 
Xerxes  immediately  despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  aCTop°  "" 
the  fact,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  unmeasured  demonstrations 
of  joy,  confuting  seemingly  the  gloomy  predictions  of  his  uncle 
Artabahus.3  On  the  next  day  but  one,  the  Athenian  exiles  in  his 
suite  received  his  orders,  or  perhaps  obtained  his  permission,  to 
go  and  offer  sacrifice  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  and  atone, 
if  possible,  for  the  desecration  of  the  ground.  They  discovered 
that  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  the  chapel  of  Erechtheus,  the  espe- 
cial gift  of  the  goddess  Athene,  though  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
recent  flames,  had  already  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  of  one  cubit 
long:  at  least  the  piety  of  restored  Athens  afterwards  believed 
this  encouraging  portent,4  as  well  as  that  which  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  Dikaeus  (an  Athenian  companion  of  the  Feisistratids) 
in  the  Thriasian  plain.  It  was  now  the  day  set  apart  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  though  in  this  sorrowful 
year  there  was  no  celebration,  nor  any  Athenians  iirthe  territory, 
Dikaeus  still  fancied  that  he  beheld  the  dust  and  heard  the  loud 
multitudinous  chant,  which  was  wont  to  accompany  in  ordinary 
times  the  processional  march  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  He  would 
even  have  revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxes  himself,  had  not  Demaratus 
deterred  him  from  doing  so :  but  he  construed  it  as  an  evidence 
that  the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing  over  from  Eleusis  to 
help  the  Athenians  at  Salamis.  Yet  whatever  may  have  been  re- 
ceived in  after  times,  on  that  day  certainly  no  man  could  believe 
in  the  speedy  resurrection  of  conquered  Athens  as  a  free  city ;  not 
even  if  he  had  witnessed  the  portent  of  the  burnt  olive-tree  sud- 
denly sprouting  afresh  with  preternatural  vigour.  So  hopeless  did 
the  circumstances  of  the  Athenians  then  appear,  not  less  to  their 
confederates  assembled  at  Salamis  than  to  the  victorious  Persians. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis,  the  Persian  fleet 
also  arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  reinforced  by  ships 


1  Herodot.  viii.  52,  53. 
8  Herodot.  i.  84. 

a  Horoddt.  v.   102;   viii.  53-99;    ix. 
65.     ttee  ykp  jcotA  rb  0*oxp6xioy  va<ray 


tV  'AttikV  tV  1*  *$  b**lp¥  ytrtafw 
inch  U4p<rr)<ri. 
4  Herodot.  viii.  55-G5. 
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from  Karystus  as  well  as  from  various  islands  of  the  Cyclades, 
so  that  Herodotus  reckons  it  to  have  been  as  strong  as  before 
the  terrible  storm  at  Sepias  Akte ;  an  estimate  certainly  not  ad- 
missible.1 

Soon  after  their  arrival  Xerxes  himself  descended  to  the  shore 
Xerxes  re-     to  inspect  the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  take  counsel  with  the 
fleet  at         various  naval  leaders  about  the  expediency  of  attacking 
-dibTtT      the  hostile  fleet,  now  so  near  him  in  the  narrow  strait  be- 
Sluicy^f0      tween  Salamis  and  the  coasts  of  Attica.    He  invited  them 
n^ain&uie    all  to  take  their  seats  in  au  assembly,  wherein  the  king 
-^lidSi't      °f  Sidon  occupied  the  first  place  and  the  king  of  Tyre 
omnsoi  of      ^he  secon(i.     The  question  was  put  to  each  of  them  sepa- 
Artemwa.      rately  by  Mardonius,  and  when  we  learn  that  all  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  immediate  fighting,  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  decided  opinion  of  Xerxes  himself  must  have  been  well  known 
to  them  beforehand.     One  exception  alone  was  fouqd  to  this  una- 
nimity— Artemisia,  queen  of  Halikarnassus  in  Karia ;  into  whose 
mouth  Herodotus  puts  a  speech  of  some  length,  deprecating  all 
idea  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis — predicting  that  if 
the  land  force  were  moved  forward  to  attack  Peloponnesus,  the 
Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis  would  return  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  homes,  and  that  thus  the  fleet  would  disperse, 
the  rather  as  ^here  was  little  or  no  food  in  the  island — and  inti- 
mating, besides,  unmeasured  contempt  fof  the  efficacy  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet  and  seamen  as  compared  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for 
the  subject  contingents  of  Xerxes  generally.     That  Queen  Arte- 
misia gave  this  prudent  counsel,  there  is  no  reason  to  question ; 
and  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  may  have  had  means  of  hearing 
the  grounds  on  which  her  opinion  rested.     But  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  believing  that  she  can  have  publicly  delivered  any  such  estimate 
of  the  maritime  subjects  of  Persia;  an  estimate  not  merely  in- 
sulting to  all  who  heard  it,  but  at  the  time  not  just — though  it 
had  come  to  be  nearer  the  truth  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
wrote,2  and  though  Artemisia  herself  may  have  lived  to  entertain 


1  Herodot.  viii.  66.  Colonel  Leake 
observes  upon  this  statement  (Athens 
and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  App.  vol.  ii.  p. 
250),  "About  1000  ships  is  the  greatest 
accuracy  we  can  pretend  to,  in  stating 
the  strength  of  the  Persian  fleet  at 
Salamis :  and  from  these  are  to  be  de- 
ducted, in  estimating  the  number  of 
ships  engaged  in  the  battle,  those  which 
were  sent  to  occupy  the  Megaric  strait 
of  Salamis,  200  in  number." 

The  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake  ap- 


pears somewhat  lower  than  the  probable 
reality.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  statement 
of  Diodorus,  that  ships  were  detached 
to  occupy  the  Megaric  strait :  see  a  note 
shortly  following. 

*  The  picture  drawn  in  the  Cyropiedia 
of  Xenophon  represents  the  subjects  of 
Persia  as  spiritless  and  untrained  to  war 
(<Wa*i5«s  teal  dwruvTOKToi),  and  even 
designedly  kept  so,  forming  a  contrast 
to  the  native  Persians  (Xenophon,  Cy- 
ropajd.  viii.  1,  45). 
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the  conviction  afterwards.     Whatever  may  have  been  her  reasons, 
the  historian  tells  us  that  friends  as  well  as  rivals  were  astonished 
at  her  rashness  in  dissuading  the  monarch  from  a  naval  battle,  and 
expected  that  she  would  be  put  to  death.     But  Xerxes  heard  the 
advice  with  perfect  good  temper,  and  even  esteemed  the  Karian 
queen  the  more  highly ;   though  he  resolved  that  the  Resolution 
opinion  of  the  majority,  or  his  own  opinion,  should  be  Xerxes  to 
acted  upon.      Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  s»uii!i*. 
fleet  to  attack  the  next  day,1  and  for  the  land  force  to  move  for- 
ward towards  Peloponnesus. 

Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phalcrum,  an  omnipotent  will  compelled 
seeming  unanimity  and  precluded  all  real  deliberation —  Dissensions 
great  indeed  was  the  contrast  presented  by  the  neigh-  ofSSin0 
bouring  Greek  armament  at  Salamis;  among  the  mem-  aSamfs1.*1 
bers  of  which  unmeasured  dissension  had  been  reigning.  ESnto011 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Greek  fleet  had  ori-  Jf™t°™  $£ 
ginally  got  together  at  that  island,  not  with  any  view  of  lBUunut- 
making  it  a  naval  station,  but  simply  in  order  to  cover  and  assist 
the  emigration  of  the  Athenians.     This  object  being  accomplished, 
and  Xerxes   being  already  in  Attica,  Eurybiades  convoked  the 
chiefs  to  consider  what  position  was  the  fittest  for  a  naval  engage- 
ment.    Most  of  them,  especially  those  from  Peloponnesus,  were 
averse  to  remaining  at  Salamis,  and  proposed  that  the  fleet  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  it  would  be  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  Peloponnesian  land-force,  so  that 
in  case  of  defeat  at  sea,  the  ships  would  find  protection  on  shore 
and  the  men  would  join  in  the  land  service — while  if  worsted  in  a 
naval  action  near  Salamis,  they  would  be  enclosed  in  an  island 
from  whence  there  were  no  hopes  of  escape.2    In  the  midst  of  the 
debate,  a  messenger  arrived  with  news  of  the  capture  and  con- 
flagration of  Athens  and  her  acropolis  by  the  Persians.     Such  was 
the  terror  produced  by  this  intelligence,  that  some  of  the  chiefs, 
without  even  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  and  the  final 
vote,  quitted  the  council  forthwith,  and  began  to  hoist  sail,  or  pre- 
pare their  rowers,  for  departure.    The  majority  came  to  a  formal 
vote  for  removing  to  the  Isthmus ;  but  as  night  was  approaching, 
actual  removal  was  deferred  until  the  next  morning.8 

Now  was  felt  the  want  of  a  position  like  that  of  Thermopylae, 
which  had  served  as  a  protection  to  all  the  Greeks  at  once,  so 
as  to  check  the  growth  of  separate  fears  and  interests.    We  can 

1  Herodot.  viii.'  08,  69,  70.  *  Herodot.  viii.  70. 

>  Herodot.  viii.  49,  50,  56. 
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hardly  wonder  that  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs — the  Corinthians  in 
Ruinouia.il.  particular,  who  furnished  so  large  a  naval  contingent,  and 
StreSu'  within  whose  territory  the  land-battle  at  the  Isthmus 
SSTn^e-  seemed  about  to  take  place — should  manifest  such  an  ob- 
OTtcd-  stinate  reluctance  to  fight  at  Salamis,  and  should  insist  on 

removing  to  a  position  where,  in  case  of  naval  defeat,  they  could 
assist,  and  be  assisted  by,  their  own  soldiers  on  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  Salamis  was  not  only  the  most  favourable  position,  in 
consequence  of  its  narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior  numbers  of  the 
Greeks,  but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  allied  fleet ;  since  Megara  and  iEgina  would  thus  be 
left  uncovered,  and*the  contingents  of  each  would  immediately 
retire  for  the  defence  of  their  own  homes, — while  the  Athenians 
also,  a  large  portion  of  whose  expatriated  families  were  in  Salamis 
and  ^Egiiia,  would  be  in  like  manner  distracted  from  combined 
maritime  efforts  at  the  Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place, 
probably  not  even  the  Peloponnesians  themselves  would  have  re- 
mained in  one  body ;  for  the  squadrons  of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen, 
Hermione,  &c,  each  fearing  that  the  Persian  fleet  might  make  a 
descent  on  one  or  other  of  these  separate  ports,  would  go  home 
to  repel  such  a  contingency,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Eurybiades 
to  keep  them  together.  Hence  the  order  for  quitting  Salamis 
and  repairing  to  the  Isthmus  was  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of 
extinction  for  all  combined  maritime  defence :  and  it  thus  became 
doubly  abhorrent  to  all  those  who,  like  the  Athenians,  iEginetans, 
and  Megarians,  were  also  led  by  their  own  separate  safety  to  cling 
to  the  defence  of  Salamis.  In  spite  of  all  such  opposition,  how- 
ever, and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Themistokles,  the  obstinate 
determination  of  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  carried  the  vote  for 
retreat,  and  each  of  them  went  to  his  ship  to  prepare  for  it  on  the 
following  morning. 

When  Themistokles  returned  to  his  ship,  with  the  gloom  of  this 
xhemi.  melancholy  resolution  full  upon  his  mind,  and  with  the 
jSSfSy"  necessity  of  providing  for  removal  of  the  expatriated 
SSSff  Athenian  families  in  the  island  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
»dpre^ni    squadron— he  found  an  Athenian  friend  named  Mnesi- 

SS'A^Se10  Philus>  wno  asked  Mm  wnat  tne  svnod  of  chiefs  had  de- 
debate,  termined.  Concerning  this  Mnesiphilus,  who  is  men- 
tioned generally  as  a  sagacious  practical  politician,  we  unfortu- 
nately have  no  particulars:  but  it  must  have  been  no  common 
man  whom  fame  selected,  truly  or  falsely,  as  the  inspiring  genius 
of  Themistokles.     On  learning  what  had  been  resolved,  Mnesi- 
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philus  burst  out  into  remonstrance  on  the  utter  ruin  which  its 
execution  would  entail:  there  would  presently  be  neither  any 
united  fleet  to  fight,  nor  any  aggregate  cause  and  country  to  fight 
for.1  He  vehemently  urged  Themistokles  again  to  open  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  press  by  every  means  in  his  power  for  a  recall  of  the 
vote  in  favour  of  retreat,  as  well  as  for  a  positive  resolution  to  stay 
and  fight  at  Salamis.  Themistokles  had  already  in  vain  tried  to 
enforce  the  same  view:  but  though  he  was  disheartened  by  ill- 
success,  the  remonstrances  of  a  respected  friend  struck  him  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him  to  renew  his  efforts.  He  went  instantly 
to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades,  asked  permission  to  speak  with  him, 
and  being  invited  aboard,  reopened  with  him  alone  the  whole 
subject  of  the  past  discussion,  enforcing  his  own  views  as  empha- 
tically as  he  could.  In  this  private  communication,  all  the  argu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  case  were  more  unsparingly  laid  open  than 
it  had  been  possible  to  do  in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  who  would 
have  been  insulted  if  openly  told  that  they  were  likely  to  desert 
the  fleet  when  once  removed  from  Salamis.  Speaking  thus  freely 
and  confidentially,  and  speaking  to  Eurybiades  alone,  Themistokles 
was  enabled  to  bring  him  partially  round,  and  even  prevailed  upon 
him  to  convene  a  fresh  synod.  So  soon  as  this  synod  had  assem- 
bled, even  before  Eurybiades  had  explained  the  object  and  formally 
opened  the  discussion,  Themistokles  addressed  himself  to  each  of 
the  chiefs  separately,  pouring  forth  at  large  his  fears  and  anxiety 
as  to  the  abandonment  of  Salamis :  insomuch  that  the  Corinthian 
Adeimantus  rebuked  him  by  saying — "  Themistokles,  those  who 
in  the  public  festival-matches  rise  up  before  the  proper  signal,  are 
scourged."  "True  (rejoined  the  Athenian),  but  those  who  lag 
behind  the  signal  win  no  crowns.1 


"2 


1  Herodot.  viii.  57.  Olrot  &pa  V 
hiraipwei  ras  vfjaf  kwb  ZaXafuvos,  **pl 
obZtfiiris  trt  irarpiZos  rat//iax4<r<t*'  Jtar& 
yhp  ir6Kis  tKourrot  rptyovTcu,  &c.  Com- 
pare vii.  13i>,  and  Thucyd.  i.  73. 

1  Herodot.  viii.  58,  59.  The  account 
given  by  Herodotus,  of  these  memor- 
able debates  which  preceded  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  is  in  the  main  distinct, 
instructive  and  consistent.  It  is  more 
probable  than  the  narrative  of  DiodoruB 
(xi.  15,  It)),  who  states  that  Themisto- 
kles succeeded  in  fully  convincing  both 
Eurybiades  and  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs 
of  the  propriety  of  fighting  at  Salamis, 
but  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the 
armament  would  not  obey  them,  and 
insisted  on  going  to  the  Isthmus.  And 
it  deserves  our  esteem  still  more,  if  we 

VOL.  III. 


contrast  it  with  the  loose  and  careless 
accounts  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Kepos.  As  Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  11) 
describes  the  scene,  Eurybiades  was  the 
person  who  desired  to  restrain  the 
forwardness  and  oratory  of  Themisto- 
kles, and  with  that  view,  first  made  to 
him  the  observation  given  in  my  text 
out  of  Herodotus,  which  Themistokles 
followed  up  by  the  same  answer— next, 
lifted  up  his  stick  to  strike  Themisto- 
kles, upon  which  the  latter  addressed 
to  him  the  well-known  observation — 
"Strike,  but  hair  me"  (Udra^ou  p.\vt 
(lkovcov  Hi).  Larcher  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  Herodotus  should  have  sup- 
pressed so  impressive  an  anecdote  as 
this  latter:  but  we  may  see  plainly 
from  the  tenor  of  his  narrative  that  he 

2  H 
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Eurybiades  then  explained  to  the  synod  that  doubts  had  arisen 
synod  of  *n  n*s  muld,  and  that  he  called  them  together  to  re- 
chierlTLaiii  consider  the  previous  resolve :  upon  which  Themistokles 
Themtotokidi  began  tne  debate.  He  vehemently  enforced  the  necessity 
trie*  to  get     of  fighting  in  the  narrow  sea  of  Salamis  and  not  in  the 

the  former  o  o  # 

^'"S-    °Pen  wa*ers  a*  *ne  Isthmus — as  well  as  of  preserving 
the  it'iopon-  Megara  and  jEgina ;  contending  that  a  naval  victory  at 

nesiurw  ad-  00*0  * 

here  to  it-  Salamis  would  be  not  less  effective  for  the  defence  of 
Peloponnesus  than  if  it  took  place  at  the  Isthmus; 
whereas,  if  the  fleet  were  withdrawn  to  the  latter  point,  they  would 
only  draw  the  Persians  after  them.  Moreover,  he  did  not  omit 
to  add,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  prophecy  assuring  to  them  victory 
in  this,  their  own  island.  But  his  speech  made  little  impression 
on  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs ;  who  were  even  exasperated  at  being 
again  summoned,  to  reopen  a  debate  already  concluded, — and  con- 
cluded in  a  way  which  they  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  In 
the  bosom  of  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus,  especially,  this  feeling  of 
anger  burst  all  bounds.  He  sharply  denounced  the  presumption 
of  Themistokles,  and  bade  him  be  silent  as  a  man  who  had  now  no 
free  Grecian  city  to  represent — Athens  being  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  Eurybiades  had 
no  right  to  count  the  vote  of  Themistokles  until  the  latter  could 
produce  some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to  the  synod.  Such  an 
attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon  the  leader  of  more  than 


cannot  have  heard  it.  In  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,  Themistokles  gives  no 
offence  to  Eurybiades,  nor  is  the  latter 
at  all  displeased  with  him:  nay,  Eury- 
biades is  even  brought  over  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Themistokles,  and  disposed 
to  fall  in  with  his  views.  The  persons 
whom  Herodotus  represents  as  angry 
with  Themistokles  are,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian chiefs,  especially  Adeimantus  the 
Corinthian.  They  are  angry  too  (let  it 
be  added),  not  without  plausible  rea- 
son:  a  formal  vote  has  just  been  taken 
by  the  majority,  after  full  discussion; 
and  here  is  the  chief  of  the  minority 
who  persuades  Eurybiades  to  reopen 
the  whole  debate :  not  an  unreasonable 
cause  for  displeasure.  Moreover  it  is 
Adt'iinantiu*,  not  Eurybiades,  who  addresses 
to  TUemistokles  the  remark  that  "  per- 
sons who  rise  before  the  proper  signal 
are  scourged:"  and  he  makes  the  re- 
mark because  Themistokles  goes  on 
speaking  to,  and  trying  to  persuade,  the 
various  chiefs,  before  the  business  of  the 
assembly  has    been   formally    opened. 


Themistokles  draws  upon  himself  the 
censure  by  sinning  against  the  forms 
of  business,  and  talking  before  the 
proper  time.  But  Plutarch  puts  the 
remark  into  the  mouth  of  Eurybiades, 
without  any  previous  circumstance  to 
justify  it,  and  without  any  fitness.  His 
narrative  represents  Eurybiades  as  the 
person  who  was  anxious  both  to  transfer 
the  ships  to  the  Isthmus,  and  to  prevent 
Themistokles  from  offering  any  opposi- 
tion to  it ;  though  such  an  attempt  to 
check  argumentative  opposition  from 
the  commander  of  the  Athenian  squad- 
ron is  noway  credible. 

Dr.  Blomfield  (ad  JEschyl.  Peru.  728) 
imagines  that  the  story  about  Eury- 
biades threatening  Themistokles  with 
his  stick  grew  out  of  the  story  as  re- 
lated in  Herodotus,  though  to  Hero- 
dotus himself  it  was  unknown.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  is  correct,  since  the  story 
will  not  fit  on  to  the  narrative  of  that 
historian  :  it  does  not  consist  with  his 
conception  of  the  relations  between 
Eurybiades  and  Themistokles. 
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half  of  the  whole  fleet,  demonstrates  the  ungovernable  impatience 
of  the  Corinthians  to  carry  away  the  fleet  to  their  Isthmus.  It  pro- 
voked a  "bitter  retort  against  them  from  Themistokles,  who  re- 
minded them  that  while  he  had  around  him  200  well-manned  ships, 
he  could  procure  for  himself  anywhere  both  city  and  territory  as 
good  or  better  than  Corinth.  But  he  now  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  enforcing  his  policy  by  argument,  and  that 
nothing  would  succeed  except  the  direct  language  of  intimidation. 
Turning  to  Eurybiades,  and  addressing  him  personally,  he  said — 
"  If  thou  wilt  stay  here,  and  fight  bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out 
well ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  stay,  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin.1 
For  with  us,  all  our  means  of  war  are  contained  in  our  ships.  Be 
thou  yet  persuaded  by  me.  If  not,  we  Athenians  shall  migrate 
with  our  families  on  board,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which 
is  ours  from  of  old,  and  which  the  prophecies  announce  that  we  are 
one  day  to  colonize.  You  chiefs  then,  when  bereft  of  allies  like 
us,  will  hereafter  recollect  what  I  am  now  saying." 

Eurybiades  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by  the  impressive 
pleading  of  Themistokles.  But  this  last  downright  menace  Menace  of 
clenched  his  determination,  and  probably  struck  dumb  toSirewith 
even  the  Corinthian  and  Peloponnesian  opponents :  for  it  nian  aqua- 
was  but  too  plain,  that  without  the  Athenians  the  fleet  a^tue'**8 


were 


was  powerless.     He  did  not  however  put  the  question  i°saumi?- 
again  to  vote,  but  took  upon  himself  to  rescind  the  pre-  SjJSjl!? 
vious  resolution,  and  to  issue  orders  for  staying  at  Salamis  J^^, 
to  fight.     In  this  order  all  acquiesced,  willing  or  un-  me**ure- 
willing.2     The   succeeding   dawn   saw  them  preparing  for  fight 
instead   of  for   retreat,   and   invoking  the  protection  and   com- 
panionship of  the  ^Eakid  heroes  of  Salamis — Telamon  and  Ajax  : 
they  even  sent  a  trireme  to  JEgina  to  implore  -/Eakus  himself  and 
the  remaining  ^Eakids.     It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  same  day, 
also,  that  the  resolution  of  fighting  at  Salamis  was  taken  by  Xerxes, 
whose  fleet  was  seen  in  motion,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  pre- 
paring for  attack  the  next  morning. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  not  venturing  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  Spartan  admiral,  still  retained  unabated  their  former 
fears  and  reluctance,  which  began  again  after  a  short  interval  to 
prevail  over  the  formidable  menace  of  Themistokles,  and  were  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  advices  from  the  Isthmus.     The  messcn- 


1  Herodot.  viii.  61,  62.  2&  fi  iieviu* 
avrovy  kcu  ptycoy  ?<rcat  hv))p  ayaB6sm  *1  5f 
fify,  bvarptyus  tV  'EAAdfta. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  64.    Otfrw  pir  oi  *cpl 


laXa^Liya,  firc<rt  ducpo&okurdfiwoi,  4vti  re 
Eupu/3tet5p  f8o{f,  cdnov  *apuTK*vd(ovro 
its  9wiMxh<rovT*9. 

2  H  2 
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gers  from  that  quarter  depicted  the  trepidation  and  affright  of 
The  Peio  n-  tne*r  ah8611*  brethren  while  constructing  their  cross  wall 
S^enc^for*'  a*  ^ua*  point,  to  resist  the  impending  land  invasion. 
the  moment.  "Why  were  they  not  there  also,  to  join  hands  and  to  help 
refuse  obe-     m  the  defence, — even  if  worsted  at  sea, — at  least  on  land, 

diencc 

Third  synod  instead  of  wasting  their  efforts  in  defence  of  Attica, 
renewed  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Such  were  the  com- 
thePm.^  plaints  which  passed  from  man  to  man,  with  many  a  bitter 
toTiiSS^  exclamation  against  the  insanity  of  Eurybiades:  at 
de°^rraiSed  length  the  common  feeling  broke  out  in  public  and  muti- 
^ to  the  nous  manifestation,  and  a  fresh  synod  of  the  chiefs  was  de- 
isthmuB.  manded  and  convoked.1  Here  the  same  angry  debate,  and 
the  same  irreconcileable  difference,  was  again  renewed ;  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  chiefs  clamouring  for  immediate  departure,  while  the 
Athenians,  iEginetans,2  and  Megarians,  were  equally  urgent  in 
favour  of  staying  to  fight  It  was  evident  to  Themistokles  that 
the  majority  of  votes  among  the  chiefs  would  be  against  him,  in 
spite  of  the  orders  of  Eurybiades ;  and  the  disastrous  crisis,  des- 
tined to  deprive  Greece  of  all  united  maritime  defence,  appeared 
imminent — when  he  resorted  to  one  last  stratagem  to  meet  the 
desperate  emergency  by  rendering  flight  impossible.  Contriving  a 
pretext  for  stealing  away  from  the  synod,  he  despatched  a  trusty 
Desperate  messenger  across  the  strait  with  a  secret  communication 
ofThS^T  to  the  Persian  generals.  Sikinnus  his  slave — seemingly 
wndl^'pri8.  an  Asiatic  Greek3  who  understood  Persian  and  had  per- 
Mros^to*86  haps  been  sold  during  the  late  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose 
w"iing  wm  superior  qualities  are  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
the "/Jeekd  care  an(*  teaching  of  the  children  of  his  master — was  in- 
n^it'and5  structed  to  acquaint  them  privately  in  the  name  of  The- 
thtirementr  niistoklcs,  who  was  represented  as  wishing  success  at 
impossible,  heart  to  the  Persians,  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  not  only 
in  the  utmost  alarm,  meditating  immediate  flight,  but  that  the 
various  portions  of  it  were  in  such  violent  dissension,  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  fight  against  each  other  than  against  any 


1  Herodot.  Tiii.  74.  ?»y  fikv  5^  abruv 
hv^ip  kvUpl  iraplffrarot  66vfia  Troitvptvoi 
tV     Evpvfiidfca)    bifZov\{i)w     rcAos    5i, 


only  prevented  from  doing  bo  by  the 
stratagem  of  Themistokles.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  indeed  these  orators 


i^t^dyrf  is  rb  p4<roy,  <rv\\oy6s   rt   M)  ,  are  perpetually  misconceiving  the  facts 
tylvero,   ical   xoAAck    iKtyero    irtpl    rwv    of  their  past  history.     The  iEginetans 


ahrcov,  &c.    Compare  Plutarch,  Themist. 

C.       lali 

2  Lykurgus  (cont.  Leokrat.  c.  17,  p. 
185)   numbers    the   JEginetans    among 


had  an  interest  not  less  strong  than  the' 
Athenians  in  keeping  the  fleet  together 
and  fighting  at  Sal  amis. 

8  Plutarch  (Themistokles,  c.  12)  calls 


those  who  were  anxious  to  escape  from  l  Sikinnus  a  Persian  by  birth,  which  cannot 
Salamis  during    the    night,    and   were  ;  be  true. 
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common  enemy.  A  splendid  opportunity  (it  was  added)  was  thus 
opened  to  the  Persians,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
without  delay,  first  to  enclose  and  prevent  their  flight,  and  then 
to  attack  a  disunited  body,  many  of  whom  would,  when  the  combat 
began,  openly  espouse  the  Persian  cause.1 

Such  was  the  important  communication  despatched  by  Themi- 
stokles across  the  narrow  strait  (only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth 
at  the  narrowest  part)  which  divides  Salamis  from  the  neighbouring 
continent  on  which  the  enemy  were  posted.  It  was  delivered  with 
so  much  address  as  to  produce  the  exact  impression  which  he  in- 
tended, and  the  glorious  success  which  followed  caused  it  to  pass 
for  a  splendid  stratagem :  had  defeat  ensued,  his  name  would  have 
been  covered  with  infamy.  What  surprises  us  the  most  is,  that 
after  having  reaped  signal  honour  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  stratagem,  Themistokles  lived  to  take  credit  for  it,  during  the 
exile  of  his  latter  days,2  as  a  capital  service  rendered  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  It  is  not  improbable,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
desperate  condition  of  Grecian  affairs  at  the  moment,  that  such 
facility  of  double  interpretation  was  in  part  his  inducement  for 
sending  the  message. 

It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  to  Xerxes  shortly  after  he 
had  issued  his  orders  for  fighting  on  the  next  morning :  Impatieilt 
and  he  entered  so  greedily  into  the  scheme,  as  to  direct  x£££t 
his  generals  to  close  up  the  strait  of  Salamis  on  both  sides  Jfihentany 
during  the  night,  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  ^J[Jf^m 
the  town  of  Salamis,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  if  any  w»  fa*  en- 

**     closes  the 

opening  were  left  for  the  Greeks  to  escape.8    The  station  0"*k»  dur- 

*     ,     &  t»       •         n      j.  i  Ai  *.      r  ing  the  night, 

of  the  numerous  Persian  fleet  was  along  the  coast  ot 
Attica — its  head  quarters  were  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  but  doubt- 
less parts  of  it  would  occupy  those  three  natural  harbours,  as  yet 
unimproved  by  art,  which  belonged  to  the  deme  of  Peiraeus — and 

1  Herodot.  viii.  75. 

8  Thucydid.  i.  137.  It  la  curious  to 
contrast  this  with  jEechylua,  Pen®, 
351  Bcq.  See  also  Herodot.  viii.  109, 
110. 

Isokratds  might  well  remark  about 
the  ultimate  rewards  given  by  the  Per- 
sians to  Themistokles-- 0ffu<rroicAf<£  8*, 
hs  inrip  tt)s  'ZKXdZos  atrrols  Kartvav- 
fidXV<r*i  twv  fitylirrwr  Zwptwv  tyit*<raM 
(Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  74) — though  that 
orator  speaks  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  stratagem  by  which  Themi- 
stoklcH  compelled  the  Greeks  to  fight  at 
Salamis  against  their  will,  bee  the 
same  Oration,  c.  27,  p.  61. 


*  JSschylus,  Penso,  370. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  this 
threat  to  the  generals,  nor  does  he  even 
notice  the  personal  interference  of  Xer- 
xes in  any  way,  so  far  as  regards  the 
night-movement  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
He  treats  the  communication  of  Sikinnus 
as  having  been  made  to  the  Persian 
generals,  and  the  night-movement  as 
undertaken  by  them.  The  statement 
of  the  contemporary  poet  seems  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  :  but  he 
omits,  as  might  be  expected,  all  notice 
of  the  perilous  dissensions  in  the  Greek 
camp. 
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would  perhaps  extend  besides  to  other  portions  of  the  western  coast 
southward  of  Phalerum  ;  while  the  Greek  fleet  was  in  the  harbour 
of  the  town  called  Salamis,  in  the  portion  of  the  island  facing 
Mount  yEgaleos  in  Attica.  During  the  night,1  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  sailing  from  Peiraeus  northward  along  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to  the  north  of  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Salamis,  so  as  to  shut  up  the  northern  issue  from  the  strait  on 
the  side  of  Eleusis ;  while  another  portion  blocked  up  the  other 
issue  between  Peiraeus  and  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  island, 
landing  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  desert  island  of  Psyttaleia 
near  to  that  corner.2     These  measures  were  all  taken  during  the 


1  Diodorus  (xi.  17^  state*  that  the 
Egyptian  squadron  in  the  fleet  of  Xer- 
xes was  detached  to  block  up  the  outlet 
between  Salamis  and  the  Mogarid ;  that 
is,  to  sail  round  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  island  to  the  north-western 
strait,  where  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  island  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
p trait  from  Megara,  near  the  spot  where 
the  fort  of  Budorum  was  afterwards 
situated,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Herodotus  mentions  nothing  of  this 
movement,  and  his  account  evidently 
implies  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  enclosed 
to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  the 
Persian  right  wing  having  got  between 
that  town  and  Eleusis.  The  movement 
announced  by  Diodorus  appears  to  me 
unnecessary  and  improbable.  If  the 
Egyptian  squadron  had  been  placed 
there,  they  would  have  been  far  indeed 
removed  from  the  scene  of  the  action, 
but  we  may  see  that  Herodotus  believed 
them  to  have  taken  actual  part  in  the 
battle  along  with  the  rest  (viii.  100). 

3  Herodot.  viii.  7ti.  To7a  8i  ws  wi<rr& 
iylvcro  ra  ayy*\Bivray  rovro  fx^vf  4s  r^v 
yri&ltia  tV  VvrrdXfiav,  fitra^v  2a\afxiv6s 
Tf  Ktiiiirriv  koX  tt)s  farefpov,  xoWovs  r&v 
Htpcrcwv  kictfrifraffav'  rovro  8i,  ^x«i8r) 
tylvovro  fidffcu  vvkt«j,  avrjyov  fitv  rb  air* 
iffirfprjs  fctpas  Kvtc\ovfiwoi  Tpbs  tV  la- 
Xafuva-  avijyov  84  ol  ap<p\  r)\v  Ktov  r* 
Ka\  r^jv  Kvv6ffovpav  rtrayfx4voij  Kart?xo,v 
r*  ftc'xP1   MovvvxIt)*  xdvra  rbv  Topdfxbv 

He  had  previously  stated  Phaldrum 
as  the  main  station  of  the  Persian  fleet; 
not  necessarily  meaning  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  there.  The  passage  which  I 
have  just  transcribed  intimates  what  the 
Persians  did  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose of  surrounding  the  Greeks  in  the 
harbour  of  Salamis :  and  the  first  part 
of  it,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  western 
(more   properly    north-western)    wing, 


presents    no     extraordinary    difficulty, 
though  we  do  not  know  now  far  the 
western  wing  extended  before  the  move- 
ment was  commenced.     Probably  it  ex- 
tended to  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  and 
began  from  thence  its  night- movement 
along  the  Attic  coast  to  get  beyond  the 
town  of  Salamis.     But  the  second  part 
of  the  passage  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend, where  he  states  that  "  those  who 
were  stationed  about  Keos  and  Kyno- 
sura  also  moved,  and  beset  with  their 
ships  the  whole  strait  as  far  as  Muny- 
chia."     What  places  are  Keos  and  Ky- 
n ob ura,  and  where  were  they  situated  \ 
The  only  known  places  of  those  names, 
are,  the  island  of  Keos,  not  far  south  of 
Cape  Sunium  in  Attica — and  the  pro- 
montory    Kynosura,     on     the     north- 
eastern   coast  of  Attica,   immediately 
north  of  the  bay  of  Marathon.    It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  Hero- 
dotus meant  this  latter  promontory,  too 
distant  to  render  the  movement  which 
he  describes  at  all  practicable:  even  the 
island  of  Keos  is  somewhat  open  to  the 
same  objection,  though  not  in  so  great 
a  degree,  of  being  too  distant.     Hence 
Barthelemy,    Kruse,     Bahr,    and    Dr. 
Thirl  wall,  apply  the  names  Keos  and 
Kynosura  to    two    promontories    (the 
southernmost    and    the    south-eastern- 
most)  of  the  island  of  Salamis;    and 
Kiepert  has  realised  their  idea  in  his 
newly  published  maps.    But  in  the  first 
place,  no  authority  is  produced  for  giv- 
ing these  names  to  two  promontories  in 
the  island,  and  the  critics  only  do  it 
because  they  say  it  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  reasonable  meaning  to  this  pas- 
sage of  Herodotus.     In  the  next  place, 
if  we  admit  their  supposition,  we  must 
suppose  that  before  this  night-moccment 
cf/tnmenced,  the  Persian  fleet  was  already 
stationed  in  part  off  the  island  of  Salamis; 
which  appears  to  me  highly  improbable. 
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night,  to  prevent  the  anticipated  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to 
attack  them  in  the  narrow  strait  close  on  their  own  harbour,  the 
next  morning. 

Meanwhile  that  angry  controversy  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Themistokles  had  sent  over  his  secret  Aristeidta 
envoy,  continued  without  abatement  and  without  decision.  ^Ttothe 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  general  to  prolong  SSS^kSm, 
the  debate,  and  to  prevent  any  concluding  vote,  until  ^"IbiS* 
the  effect  of  his  stratagem  should  have  rendered  retreat  ^^1^ 
impossible.     Such  prolongation  was  nowise  difficult  in  a  Jj^j^'* 
case  so  critical,  where  the  majoritv  of  chiefs  was  on  one  j*»tetc»i* 

7  •»  «/  ^  has  become 

side,  and  that  of  naval  force  on  the  other — especially  as  impossible. 
Eurybiades  himself  was  favourable  to  the  view  of  Themistokles. 
Accordingly  the  debate  was  still  unfinished  at  nightfall,  and  either 
continued  all  night,  or  was  adjourned  to  an  hour  before  daybreak 
on  the  following  morning — when  an  incident,  interesting  as  well 
as  important,  gave  to  it  a  new  turn.  The  ostracised  Aristeides 
arrived  at  Salamis  from  ^Egina.  Since  the  revocation  of  his  sen- 
tence— a  revocation  proposed  by  Themistokles  himself — he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  revisiting  Athens,  and  he  now  for  the  first 
time  rejoined  his  countrymen  in  their  exile  at  Salamis ;  not  unin- 
formed of  the  dissensions  raging,  and  of  the  impatience  of  the 
Peloponnesians  to  retire  to  the  Isthmus.  He  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  news  that  such  retirement  had  become  impracticable  from  the 
position  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  his  own  vessel  in  coming  from 
JEgiua  had  only  eluded  under  favour  of  night  He  caused  The- 
mistokles to  be  invited  out  from  the  assembled  synod  of  chiefs ; 
and  after  a  generous  exordium  wherein  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
their  rivalry  would  for  the  future  be  only  a  competition  in  doing 
good  to  their  common  country,  apprised  him  that  the  new  move- 
ment of  the  Persians  excluded  all  hope  of  now  reaching  the  Isthmus, 
and  rendered  farther  debate  useless.  Themistokles  expressed  his 
joy  at  the  intelligence ;  communicating  his  own  secret  message 
whereby  he  had  himself  brought  the  movement  about,  in  order  that 

Whatever  station  that  fleet  occupied  1  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  sup- 
before  the  night-movement,  we  may  be  |  position  of  Keos  and  Kynosura  an  corn- 


very  sure  that  it  was  not  upon  an  island 
then  possessed  by  the  enemy:  it  was 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Attica :  and 
the  names  Keos  and  Kynosura  must  be- 
long to  some  unknown  points  in  Attica, 
not  in  Salamis.  I  cannot  therefore 
adopt  the  supposition  of  these  critics, 
though  on  the  other  hand  Larcher  is 
not  satisfactory  in  his  attempt  to  remove 


monly  understood.  It  i»  difficult  in 
this  case  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  with  geographical  considera- 
tions, and  I  rather  suspect  that  on  this 
occasion  the  historian  has  been  himself 
misled  by  too  great  a  desire  to  find  the 
oracle  of  Bakis  truly  fulfilled.  It  is 
from  Bakis  that  he  copies  the  name  Ky- 
nosura (viii.  77). 
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the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  might  be  forced  to  fight  at  Salamis  even 
against  their  own  consent.  He  moreover  desired  Aristeides  to  go 
himself  into  the  synod,  and  communicate  the  news ;  for  if  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  Themistokles,  the  Peloponnesians  would  treat  it  as 
a  fabrication.  So  obstinate  indeed  was  their  incredulity  that  they 
would  not  accept  it  as  truth  even  on  the  assertion  of  Aristeides : 
nor  was  it  until  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  vessel,  deserting  from  the 
Persian  fleet,  that  they  at  last  brought  themselves  to  credit  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs  and  the  entire  impossibility  of  retreat 
Once  satisfied  of  this  fact,  they  prepared  themselves  at  dawn  for 
the  impending  battle.1 

Having  caused  his  land-force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the  shore 
Position  of  opposite  to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected  for  himself  a 
orde^ftho  l°fty  seat  or  throne,  upon  one  of  the  projecting  declivi- 
pfar^of1"1  ties  of  Mount  /Egaleos — near  the  Herakleion  and  imme- 
•ttack.  diately  overhanging  the  sea8 — from  whence  he  could 

plainly  review  all  the  phases  of  the  combat  and  the  conduct  of  his 
subject  troops.  He  was  persuaded  that  they  had  not  done  their 
best  at  Artemisium,  in  consequence  of  his  absence,  and  that  his 
presence  would  inspire  them  with  fresh  valour :  moreover  his  royal 
scribes  stood  ready  by  his  side  to  record  the  names  both  of  the 
brave  and  of  the  backward  combatants.  On  the  right  wing  of  his 
fleet,  which  approached  Salamis  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Athenians  on  the  Grecian  left, — were  placed  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians;  on  his  left  wing  the  Ionians3 — ap- 
proaching from  the  side  of  Peiraeus,  and  opposed  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  iEginetans,   and   Megarians.      The   seamen  of  the 

1  Herodot.  viii.  79,  80.  |  served  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens — hav- 

Herodotus  states,  doubtless  correctly,  |  ing  been  left  at  his  retreat.  Harpokra- 
that  Aristeides,  immediately  after  he  |  tion,  %Apyvp6irovs  tii<f>pos. 
had  made  the  communication  to  the  |  A  writer,  to  whom  Plutarch  refers, — 
Bynod,  went  away,  not  pretending  to  I  Akestoddrus—  affirmed  that  the  seat  of 
take  part  in  the  debate:  Plutarch  re-  '  Xerxes  was  erected,  not  under  Mount 
presents  him  as  present  and  as  taking  |  iEgaleos,  but  much  farther  to  the  north" 
part  in  it  (Aristeides,  c.  9).   According  to     west,  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  the 

Megarid,  under  the  mountains  called 
Kerata  (Plutarch,  Themistokles,  13). 
If  this  writer  was  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  Attica,  we  must  suppose 
him  to  have  ascribed  an  astonishingly 
long  sight  to  Xerxes :  but  we  may  pro- 
bably take  the  assertion  as  a  sample  of 
that  carelessness  in  geography  which 
marks  so  many  ancient  writers.  Ktrsias 
recognises   the    'HpaxXtToy   (Persica,  c. 


Plutarch,  Themistokles  desires  Aris 
teides  to  assist  him  in  persuading  Eury- 
biadcV.  according  to  Herodotus,  Eury- 
biades  was  already  persuaded:  it  was 
the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  who  stood 
out. 

The  details  of  Herodotus  will  be 
found  throughout  both  more  credible 
and  more  consistent  than  those  of  Plu- 
tarch and  the  later  writers. 

2  uEschylus,  Pers.  473 :  Herodot.  viii.  j  26). 
90.     The  throne  with  silver  feet,  upon         8  Herodot.  viii.  85;  Diodor.  xi.  16. 
which  Xerxes  had  sat,  was  long  pre- 
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Persian  fleet,  however,  had  been  on  ship-board  all  night,  in  making 
that  movement  which  had  brought  them  into  their  actual  position ; 
while  the  Greek  seamen  now  began  without  previous  fatigue,  fresh 
from  the  animated  harangues  of  Themistokles  and  the  other 
leaders.  Just  as  they  were  getting  on  board,  they  were  joined 
by  the  trireme  which  had  been  sent  to  ^Egina  to  bring  to  their 
aid  yEakus  with  the  other  iEakid  heroes.  Honoured  with  this 
precious  heroic  aid,  which  tended  so  much  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  Greeks,  the  -^Eginetan  trireme  now  arrived  just  in  time  to  take 
her  post  in  the  line,  having  eluded  pursuit  from  the  intervening 
enemy.1 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward  from  the  shore  to  attack,  with  the 
usual  paean  or  war-shout,  which  was  confidently  returned  Battle  of 
by  the  Persians.    Indeed  the  latter  were  the  most  for-  roJSS^and 
ward  of  the  two  to  begin  the  fight.     The  Greek  seamen,  ££#£**" 
on  gradually  nearing  the  enemy,  became  at  first  disposed  Pcr8lanB- 
to  hesitate — and  even  backed  water  for  a  space,  so  that  some  of 
them  touched  ground  on  their  own  shore ;  until  the  retrograde 
movement  was  arrested  by  a  supernatural  feminine  figure  hovering 
over  them,  who  exclaimed  with  a  voice  that  rang  through  the 
whole  fleet — "  Ye  worthies,  how  much  farther  are  ye  going  to 
back   water?"      The  very  circulation  of  this  fable   attests  the 
dubious  courage  of  the  Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.8 
The   brave  Athenian  captains  Ameinias  and    Lykomedes   (the 


1  Herodot.  viii.  83;  Plutarch  (The- 
mistokles, c.  13;  Aristeidea,  c.  9;  Pelo- 
pidas,  c.  21).  Plutarch  tells  a  story 
out  of  Phanias,  respecting  an  incident 
in  the  moment  before  the  action,  which 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  sufficient  ground 
for  rejecting.  Themistokles,  with  the 
prophet  Euphrantides,  was  offering  sa- 
crifice by  the  side  of  the  admiral's 
galley,  when  three  beautiful  youths, 
nephews  of  Xerxes,  were  brought  in 
prisoners.  As  the  fire  was  just  then 
blazing  brilliantly,  and  sneezing  was 
heard  from  the  right,  the  prophet  en- 
joined Theinistokles  to  offer  these  three 
prisoners  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
Dionysus  dmestes ;  which  the  clamour 
of  the  bystanders  compelled  him  to  do 
against  his  will.  This  is  what  Plutarch 
states  in  his  life  of  Themistokles;  in  his 
life  of  Aristeidcs,  he  affirms  that  these 
youths  were  brought  prisoners  from 
pByttaleia,  when  Aristeidds  attacked  it 
at  the  Irfifinnin-j  of  the  action.  Now  Aris- 
tei<l£*  did  not  attack  Psyttaleia  until 
the  naval  combat  was  nearly  over,  so 


that  no  prisoners  can  have  been  brought 
from  thence  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action:  there  could  therefore  have 
been  no  Persian  prisoners  to  sacrifice, 
and  the  story  may  be  dismissed  as  a 
fiction. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  84.  fewttarav  h\  tia- 
KcAc&ra<r0cu,  Sxrrt  KaX  away  iucovarcu  to 
ray  'EAA^w  <rrpaT&w*9ov,  6y*i$tarcurav 
wptrtpov  rdir  *fi  $aip6yioi,  fUxpi  k6<tov 
fri  wptiivcw  iwaicpofaarB* ; 

iEschylus  (Pen.  396-415)  describes 
finely  the  war-shout  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  response  of  the  Persians :  for  very 
good  reasons,  he  does  not  notice  the 
incipient  backwardness  of  the  Greeks, 
which  Herodotus  brings  before  us. 

The  war-shout  here  described  by 
iEschylus,  a  warrior  actually  engaged, 
shows  us  the  difference  between  a  naval 
combat  of  that  day  and  the  improved 
tactics  of  the  Athenians  fifty  years  after- 
wards, at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Phormion  especially  enjoins 
ou  his  men  the  necessity  of  silence 
(Thucyd.  ii.  89). 
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former,  brother  of  the  poet  ^Eschylus)  were  the  first  to  obey  either 
the  feminine  voice  or  the  inspirations  of  their  own  ardour ;  though, 
according  to  the  version  current  at  iEgina,  it  was  the  iEginetan 
ship,  the  carrier  of  the  iEakid  heroes,  which  first  set  this  honour- 
able example.1  The  Naxian  Demokritus  was  celebrated  by 
Simonides  as  the  third  ship  in  action.  Ameinias,  darting  forth 
from  the  line,  charged  with  the  beak  of  his  ship  full  against  a 
Phoenician,  and  the  two  became  entangled  so  that  he  could  not 
again  get  clear :  other  ships  came  in  aid  on  both  sides,  and  the 
action  thus  became  general. 

Herodotus,  with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us  that  he  could  pro- 
cure few  details  about  the  action,  except  as  to  what  concerned 
Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  own  city  :  so  that  we  know  hardly  any- 
thing beyond  the  general  facts.  But  it  appears  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  many  of  whom  (apparently  a  greater 
number  than  Herodotus  likes  to  acknowledge)  were  lukewarm,  and 
some  even  averse 2 — the  subjects  of  Xerxes  conducted  themselves 
generally  with  great  bravery:  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  Kilikians, 
Egyptians,  vied  with  the  Persians  and  Medes  serving  as  soldiers 
on  shipboard,  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  exigent  monarch  who  sat  on 
shore  watching  their  behaviour.  Their  signal  defeat  was  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  courage — but,  first,  to  the  narrow  space 
which  rendered  their  superior  number  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
benefit :  next,  to  their  want  of  orderly  line  and  discipline  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks :  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  when  once  fortune 
seemed  to  turn  against  them,  they  had  no  fidelity  or  reciprocal 
attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing  to  sacrifice  or  even  to  run 
down  others,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape.  Their  numbers 
and  absence  of  concert  threw  them  into  confusion  and  caused 
them  to  run  foul  of  each  other.  Those  in  the  front  could  not  re- 
cede, nor  could  those  in  the  rear  advance : 8  the  oar-blades  were 
broken  by  collision — the  steersmen  lost  control  of  their  ships,  and 
could  no  longer  adjust  the  ship's  course  so  as  to  strike  that  direct 


1  Simonides,  Epigram  138,  Bergk; 
Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignitate,  c. 
36. 

According  to  Plutarch  (Themist.  12) 
and  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  was  the  Per- 
sian admiral's  ship  which  was  first 
charged  and  captured:  if  the  fact  had 
been  so,  JSschylus  would  probably  have 
specified  it. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  85;  Diodor.  xi.  16. 
^Eschylus  in  the  Persee,  though  he 
gives  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  fought  against  Athens,   does  not 


make  any  allusion  to  the  Ionic  or  to 
any  other  Greeks  as  having  formed  part 
of  the  catalogue.  See  Blomfield  ad 
^Eschyl.  Pers.  42.  Such  silence  easily 
admits  of  explanation. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  86;  Diodor.  xi.  17. 
The  testimony  of  the  former,  both  to 
the  courage  manifested  by  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  to  their  entire  want  of  order 
and  system,  is  decisive,  as  well  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  personal  overlooking  of 
Xerxes. 
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blow  with  the  beak  which  was  essential  in  ancient  warfare.  After 
some  time  of  combat,  the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  driven  back  and 
became  thoroughly  unmanageable,  so  that  the  issue  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  nothing  remained  except  the  efforts  of  individual 
bravery  to  protract  the  struggle.  While  the  Athenian  squadron 
on  the  left,  which  had  the  greatest  resistance  to  surmount,  broke 
up  and  drove  before  them  the  Persian  right,  the  iEginetans  on 
the  right  intercepted  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Phalerum:1 
Demokritus  the  Naxian  captain  was  said  to  have  captured  five 
ships  of  the  Persians  with  his  own  single  trireme.  The  chief 
admiral  Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
Athenian  triremes,  fell  gallantly  trying  to  board  one  of  them,  and 
the  number  of  distinguished  Persians  and  Medes  who  shared  his 
fate  was  very  great  ;a  the  more  so,  as  few  of  them  knew  how  to 
swim,  while  among  the  Greek  seamen  who  were  cast  into  the  sea, 
the  greater  number  were  swimmers,  and  had  the  friendly  shore  of 
Salamis  near  at  hand. 

It  appears  that  the  Phoenician  seamen  of  the  fleet  threw  the 
blame  of  defeat  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks ;  and  some  of  them,  driven 
ashore  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  under  the  immediate  throne  of 
Xerxes,  excused  themselves  by  denouncing  the  others  as  traitors. 
The  heads  of  the  Ionic  leaders  might  have  been  endangered  if  the 
monarch  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  an  act  of  surprising  gal- 
lantry by  one  of  their  number.  An  Ionic  trireme  from  Samo- 
thrace  charged  and  disabled  an  Attic  trireme,  but  was  herself 
almost  immediately  run  down  by  an  ^Eginetan.  The  Samothracian 
crew,  as  their  vessel  lay  disabled  on  the  water,  made  such  excel- 
lent use  of  their  missile  weapons,  that  they  cleared  the  decks  of 
the  ^ginetan,  sprung  on  board,  and  became  masters  of  her.  This 
exploit,  passing  unddr  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  himself,  induced  him 
to  treat  the  Phoenicians  as  dastardly  calumniators,  and  to  direct 
*  their  heads  to  be  cut  off.  His  wrath  and  vexation  (Herodotus 
tells  us)  were  boundless,  and  he  scarcely  knew  on  whom  to  vent 
the  feelings.3 

In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  before  the  battle, 
the  conduct  of  Artemisia  of  Halikarnassus  was  such  as  to  Distinguish- 
give  him  full  satisfaction.     It  appears  that  this  queen  J?  $     ^ 


ieen 


maintained  her  full  part  in  the  battle  until  the  disorder  Artemi,la- 
had  become  irretrievable.     She  then  sought  to  escape,  pursued  by 


1  Simonides,  Epigr.  138,  Bergk. 

9  The  many  names  of  Persian  chiefs 
whom  ^Eftchyhw  reports  as  having  been 
slain,  are  probably  for  the  most  part 


inventions  of  his  own,  to  please  the  ears 
of  his  audience.    See  Blomfield,  Prsefat. 
ad  ^Eschyl.  Pen.  p.  xii. 
»  Herodot.  viii.  90. 
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the  Athenian  trierarch  Ameinias,  but  found  her  progress  obstructed 
by  the  number  of  fugitive  or  embarrassed  comrades  before  her. 
In  this  dilemma  she  preserved  herself  from  pursuit  by  attacking 
one  of  her  own  comrades ;  she  charged  the  trireme  of  the  Karian 
prince  Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  ran  it  down  and  sunk  it,  so 
that  the  prince  with  all  his  crew  perished.  Had  Ameinias  been 
aware  that  the  vessel  which  be  was  following  was  that  of  Arte- 
misia, nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  relax  in  the  pursuit — 
for  the  Athenian  captains  were  all  indignant  at  the  idea  of  a 
female  invader  assailing  their  city.1  But  knowing  her  ship  only 
as  one  among  the  enemy,  and  seeing  her  thus  charge  and  destroy 
another  enemy's  ship,  he  concluded  her  to  be  a  deserter,  turned 
his  pursuit  elsewhere,  and  suffered  her  to  escape.  At  the  same 
time,  it  so  happened  that  the  destruction  of  the  ship  of  Dama- 
sithymus happened  under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  and  of  the  persons 
around  him  on  shore,  who  recognised  the  ship  of  Artemisia,  but 
supposed  the  ship  destroyed  to  be  a  Greek.  Accordingly  they  re- 
marked to  him,  "  Master,  seest  thou  not  how  well  Artemisia 
fights,  and  how  she  has  just  sunk  an  enemy's  ship?"  Assured 
that  it  was  really  her  deed,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  My 
men  have  become  women  ;  my  women,  men."  Thus  was  Artemisia 
not  only  preserved,  but  exalted  to  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of 
Xerxes  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  own  ships;  among  the 
crew  of  which  not  a  man  survived  to  tell  the  true  story.8 

Of  the  total  loss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives  us  no  estimate ; 
but  Diodorus  states  the  number  of  ships  destroyed  on  the  Grecian 
side  as  forty,  on  the  Persian  side  as  two  hundred ;  independent  of 


1  Compare  the  indignant  language  of 
Demosthenes  a  century  and  a  quarter 
afterwards,  respecting  the  second  Arte- 
misia queen  of  Karia,  as  the  enemy  of 
Athens — ifius  &'  0t«*  'ABrivcuoi  fidpfia- 
pov  6.vQp<airoVy  Kcd  ravra  yvvcuica,  <f>o(&ri~ 
04iar*<r$*  (Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior. 
Libertat.  c.  x.  p.  197). 

«  Ilerodot.  viii.  H7,  88,  93.  The  story 
here  given  by  Herodotus  respecting  the 
stratagem  whereby  Artemisia  escaped, 
seems  sufficiently  probable ;  and  he  may 
have  heard  it  from  fellow-citizens  of  his 
own  who  were  aboard  her  vessel.  Though 
Plutarch  accuses  him  of  extravagant 
disposition  to  compliment  this  queen,  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  himself  like 
the  story,  nor  consider  it  to  be  compli- 
ment ;  for  he  himself  insinuates  a  doubt, 
"I  do  not  know  whether  she  ran  down 
the  Kalyndian  ship  intentionally,  or 
came  accidentally  into  collision  with  it/' 


Since  the  shock  was  so  destructive  that 
the  Kalyndian  ship  was  completely  run 
down  and  sunk,  so  that  every  man  of 
her  crew  perished,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  it  was  intentional;  and  the 
historian  merely  suggests  a  possible  hy- 
pothesis to  palliate  an  act  of  great  trea- 
chery. Though  the  story  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Kalyndian  ship  has  the  air  of 
truth,  however,  we  cannot  say  the  same 
about  the  observation  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  notice  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
takeu  of  the  act:  all  this  reads  like 
nothing  but  romance. 

We  have  to  regret  (as  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, De  Malign.  Herodot.  p.  873) 
that  Herodotus  tells  us  so  much  less 
about  others  than  about  Artemisia;  but 
he  doubtless  heard  more  about  her  than 
about  the  rest,  and  perhaps  his  own 
relatives  may  have  been  among  her  con- 
tingent. 
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those  which  were  made  prisoners  with  all  their  crews.  To  the 
Persian  loss  is  to  be  added,  the  destruction  of  all  those  troops 
whom  they  had  landed  before  the  battle  in  the  island  of  Psyttaleia. 
As  soon  as  the  Persian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  Aristeides  carried 
over  some  Grecian  hoplites  to  that  island,  overpowered  the  enemy, 
and  put  them  to  death  to  a  man.  This  loss  appeals  to  have  been 
much  deplored,  as  they  were  choice  troops ;  in  great  proportion, 
the  native  Persian  guards.1 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was,  there  yet  remained  after  it 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  maintain  even  Expectations 
maritime  war  vigorously,  not  to  mention  the  powerful  SLtuS'SS 
land-force,  as  yet  unshaken.  And  the  Greeks  them-  Shewed 
selves — immediately  after  they  had  collected  in  their  xJ!£5for 
island,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  the  fragments  of  JJ^SfEty" 
shipping  and  the  dead  bodies — made  ready  for  a  second  J^S^m- 
engagement8  But  they  were  relieved  from  this  neces-  to  Asia, 
sity  by  the  pusillanimity s  of  the  invading  monarch,  in  whom  the 
defeat  had  occasioned  a  sudden  revulsion  from  contemptuous 
confidence,  not  only  .to  rage  and  disappointment,  but  to  the  ex- 
treme of  alarm  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He  was  possessed  with 
a  feeling  of  mingled  wrath  and  distrust  against  his  naval  force, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  subject  nations — Phoenicians,  Egyp- 
tians, Kilikians,  Cyprians,  Pamphylians,  Ionic  Greeks,  &c,  with 
a  few  Persians  and  Medes  serving  on  board,  in  a  capacity  probably 
not  well-suited  to  them.  None  of  these  subjects  had  any  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  invasion,  or  any  other  motive  for  service 
except  fear ;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  were  even 
decidedly  against  it.  Xerxes  now  came  to  suspect  the  fidelity,  or 
undervalue  the  courage,  of  all  these  naval  subjects.4  He  fancied 
that  they  could  make  no  resistance  to  the  Greek  fleet,  and  dreaded 
lest  the  latter  should  sail  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  so  as  to 
break  down  the  bridge  and  intercept  his  personal  retreat ;  for  upon 
the  maintenance  of  that  bridge  he  conceived  his  own  safety  to 
turn,  not  less  than  that  of  his  father  Darius,  when  retreating  from 
Scythia,  upon  the  preservation  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.5 


1  Ilercxlot.  viii.  95 ;  Plutarch,  Aristid. 
c.  9 ;  JSschyl.  Pers.  454-470 ;  Diodor. 
xi.  19. 

9  Herodot.  viii.  96. 

3  The  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Persians  were  materially  aided  by  the 
personal  timidity  of  Xerxes,  and  of 
Darius  Codomannus  at  Issus  and  Ar- 
bela  (Arrian,  ii.  11,  6;  iii.  14,  3). 


4  See  this  feeling  especially  in  the 
language  of  Mardonius  to  Xerxes  (He- 
rodot. viii.  100),  as  weU  as  in  that  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Artemisia  by  the  his- 
torian (viii.  08),  which  indicates  the 
general  conception  of  the  historian  him* 
self,  derived  from  the  various  informa- 
tion which  reached  him. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  10. 
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Against  the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  he  had  expected  most,  his 
rage  broke  out  in  such  fierce  threats,  that  they  stole  away  from 
the  fleet  in  the  night,  and  departed  homeward.1  Such  a  capital 
desertion  made  future  naval  struggle  still  more  hopeless,  and 
Xerxes,  though  at  first  breathing  revenge,  and  talking  about  a 
vast  mole  or  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  strait  to  Salamis, 
speedily  ended  by  giving  orders  to  the  whole  fleet  to  leave  Phalerum 
in  the  night — not  without  disembarking,  however,  the  best  soldiers 
who  served  on  board.2  They  were  directed  to  make  straight  for 
the  Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the  bridge  against  his  arrival.8 
This  resolution  was  prompted  by  Mardonius,  who  saw  the  real 
v  terror  which  beset  his  master,  and  read  therein  sufficient 

.Xerxes  re-  t  tit  -• 

uckTjtai^  evi^ence  °f  danger  to  himself  When  Xerxes  despatched 
seiftoAMia     to   Susa   intelligence  of  his  disastrous   overthrow,   the 

— advice  and    ...  .  °  •         i        i  r      •    i  •**_ 

recoramenda-  feeling  at  home  was  not  simply  that  of  violent  grief  for 
d»niun»  who  the  calamity,  and  fear  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
a»  general      monarch  :    it  was  farther  embittered  by  anger  against 

to  finish  the      ■»  «■      j       •  ,  1        •       .  •       .  *   ,  1  •  •  ,  • 

conqueut  of  Mardonius,  as  the  instigator  of  this  ruinous  enterprise. 
Greece.  That  general  knew  full  well  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
him 4  in  returning  to  Persia  with  the  shame  of  failure  on  his  head. 
It  was  better  for  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  chance  of  subduing 
Greece,  which  he  had  good  hopes  of  being  yet  able  to  do — and  to 
advise  the  return  of  Xerxes  himself  to  a  safe  and  easy  residence  in 
Asia.  Such  counsel  was  eminently  palatable  to  the  present  alarm 
of  the  monarch,  while  it  opened  to  Mardonius  himself  a  fresh  chance 


1  This  important  fact  is  not  stated  by 
Herodotus,  but  it  is  distinctly  given  in 
Diodorus,  xi.  19.  It'  seems  probable 
enough. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  entitlKl 
Phucnissce,  had  been  preserved,  we  should 
have  known  more  about  the  position 
and  behaviour  of  the  Phoenician  contin- 
gent in  this  invasion.  It  was  represented 
at  Athens  only  three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  in  B.C.  477  or  47H, 
with  Themistoklds  as  choregus,  four 
years  earlier  than  the  Persoe  of  JSschy- 
lus,  which  was  affirmed  by  Qlaucus  to 
have  been  (irapair€Troiri<r$ai)  altered  from 
it.  The  Chorus  in  the  Phoenissso  con- 
sisted of  Phoenician  women,  possibly 
the  widows  of  those  Phoenicians  whom 
Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  beheaded  after 
the  battle  (Herodot.  viii.  90,  as  Dr. 
Blomfield  supposes,  Pncf.  ad  iEsch. 
Pers.  p.  ix.),  or  only  of  Phoenicians 
absent  on  the  expedition.  The  frag- 
ments remaining  of  this  tragedy,  which 


gained  the  prize,  are  too  scanty  to  sus- 
tain any  conjectures  as  to  its  scheme  or 
details  (see  Welcker,  Griechische  Tra- 
goed.  vol.  i.  p.  20;  and  Droysen,  Phry- 
nichos,  ^Eschylos,  und  die  Trilogie,  p. 
4-6). 

*  Herodot.  ix.  32. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  97-107.  Such  was 
the  terror  of  these  retreating  seamen, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  mistaken  the 
projecting  cliffs  of  Cape  Zoster  (about 
half-way  between  Peirams  and  Sunium) 
for  ships,  and  redoubled  the  haste  of 
their  flight  as  if  an  enemy  were  after 
them — a  story  which  we  can  treat  as 
nothing  better  than  silly  exaggeration  in 
the  Athenian  informants  of  Herodotus. 

Kteaias,  Pers.  c.  xxvi. ;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
395 ;  the  two  latter  talk  about  the  in- 
tention to  carry  a  mole  across  from  At- 
tica to  Salamis,  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
ceived before  the  battle. 

4  Compare  Herodot.  vii.  10. 
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not  only  of  safety,  but  of  increased  power  and  glory.  Accordingly 
he  began  to  re-assure  his  master  by  representing  that  the  recent 
blow  was  after  all  not  serious — that  it  had  only  fallen  upon  the 
inferior  part  of  his  force,  and  upon.worthless  foreign  slaves,  like 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  &c,  while  the  native  Persian  troops  yet 
remained  unconquered  and  unconquerable,  fully  adequate  to  exe- 
cute the  monarch's  revenge  upon  Hellas — that  Xerxes  might  now 
very  well  retire  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  if  he  were  disposed,  and 
that  he  (Mardonius)  would  pledge  himself  to  complete  the  con- 
quest, at  the  head  of  300,000  chosen  troops.  This  proposition 
afforded  at  the  same  time  consolation  for  the  monarch's  wounded 
vanity,  and  safety  for  his  person.  His  confidential  Persians,  and 
Artemisia  herself  on  being  consulted,  approved  of  the  step.  The 
latter  had  acquired  his  confidence  by  the  dissuasive  advice  which 
she  had  given  before  the  recent  deplorable  engagement,  and  she 
had  every  motive  now  to  encourage  a  proposition  indicating  soli- 
citude for  his  person,  as  well  as  relieving  herself  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  farther  service.  "  If  Mardonius  desires  to  remain  (she  re- 
marked contemptuously1),  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  troops : 
should  he  succeed,  thou  wilt  be  the  gainer ;  should  he  even  perish, 
the  loss  of  some  of  thy  slaves  is  trifling,  so  long  as  thou  remainest 
safe,  and  thy  house  in  power.  Thou  hast  already  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  thy  expedition,  in  burning  Athens."  Xerxes,  while 
adopting  this  counsel  and  directing  the  return  of  his  fleet,  showed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  Halikarnassian  queen  by  entrusting  to  her 
some  of  his  children,  with  directions  to  transport  them  to  Ephesus. ' 
The  Greeks  at  Salamis  learnt  with  surprise  and  joy  the  de- 
parture of  the  hostile  fleet  from  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  T^a^k, 
and  immediately  put  themselves  in  pursuit ;  following  as  fJJJJjJJ/JJ^ 
far  as  the  island  of  Andros  without  success.     Themi-  "**ra8 

•  .  *  AiKlros— 

stokles  and  the  Athenians  are  even  said  to  have  been  second  »tr»- 

tflffvin  of 

anxious  to  push  on  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  and  Themutowcg 
there  break  down  the  bridge  of  boats,  in  order  to  pre-  mesaage  to 
vent  the  escape  of  Xerxes— had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  the  caution  of  Eurybiades  and  the  Peloponnesians,  who  repre- 
sented that  it  was  dangerous  to  detain  the  Persian  monarch  in 
the  heart  of  Greece.  Themistokles  readily  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  contributed  much  to  divert  his  countrymen  from 
the  idea ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  the  faithful  Sikinnus  a 
second  time  to  Xerxes,  with  the  intimation  that  he  (Themistokles) 
had  restrained  the  impatience  of  the  Greeks  to  proceed  without 

1  Herodot.  viii.  101,  102. 
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delay  and  burn  the  Hellespontine  bridge — and  that  he  had  thus, 
from  personal  friendship  to  the  monarch,  secured  for  him  a  safe 
retreat.1  Though  this  is  the  story  related  by  Herodotus,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  with  the  great  Persian  land-force  in  the  heart 
of  Attica,  there  could  have  been  any  serious  idea  of  so  distant  an 
operation  as  that  of  attacking  the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont  It 
seems  more  probable  that  Themistokles  fabricated  the  intention, 
with  a  view  of  frightening  Xerxes  away,  as  well  as  of  establishing 
a  personal  claim  upon  his  gratitude  in  reserve  for  future  con- 
tingencies. 

Such  crafty  manoeuvres,  and  long-sighted  calculations  of  possi- 
bility, seem  extraordinary :  but  the  facts  are  sufficiently  attested— 
since  Themistokles  lived  to  claim  as  well  as  to  receive  fulfilment 
of  the  obligation  thus  conferred.  Though  extraordinary,  they  will 
not  appear  inexplicable,  if  we  reflect,  first,  that  the  Persian  game, 
even  now  after  the  defeat  of  Salamis,  was  not  only  not  desperate, 
but  might  ]>erfectly  well  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  been  played 
with  reasonable  prudence :  next,  that  there  existed  in  the  mind  of 
this  eminent  man  an  almost  unparalleled  combination  of  splendid 
patriotism,  long-sighted  cunning,  and  selfish  rapacity.  Themi- 
stokles knew  better  than  any  one  else  that  the  cause  of  Greece 
had  appeared  utterly  desperate,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  late 
battle :  moreover,  a  clever  man  tainted  with  such  constant  guilt 
might  naturally  calculate  on  being  one  day  detected  and  punished, 
even  if  the  Greeks  proved  successful. 

He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades, 
Themistokiea  f°r  ^e  purpose  of  levying  fines  upon  them  as  a  punish- 
fljet-ievy-  ment  for  adherence  to  the  Persians.  He  first  laid  siege 
ingt£Tcy?  *°  Andros,  telling  the  inhabitants  that  he  came  to  de- 
eludes.  mand  their  money,  bringing  with  him  two  great  gods — 

Persuasion  and  Necessity.  To  which  the  Andrians  replied,  that 
"  Athens  was  a  great  city  and  blest  with  excellent  gods :  but  that 
they  were  miserably  poor,  and  that  there  were  two  unkind  gods 
who  always  stayed  with  them  and  would  never  quit  the  island — 
Poverty  and  Helplessness.2    In  these  gods  the  Andrians  put  their 


1  Herodot.  viii.  109,  110;  Thucyd.  i. 
137.  The  words  %v  if/ev8&*  ■wpocrtifot'fj- 
<raro  may  probably  be  understood  in  a 
souse  somewhat  larger  than  that  which 
they  naturally  bear  in  Thucydidds.  In 
point  of  fact — not  only  was  it  false,  that 
Themistokles  was  the  person  who  dis- 
suaded the  Greeks  from  going  to  the 
Hellespont — but  it  was  also  false,  that  the 
Greeks  had  ever  any  serious  intention  of 


going  there.  Compare  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Themistokl.  c.  5. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  111.  Iwtl  'AvSplovs 
y€  clvcu  ytwirtlvas  is  tA  fttyurra  Ak^jcok- 
ras,  ical  Otovs  hvo  4xp^<rrov*  oIk  lirAcf- 
Tar  (r<p4aiy  r^v  vrj<rovt  AAA*  Aei  <f>i\ox»m 
petty  .  .  .  llfylrjy  rt  kcu  'AftiJxaWi}?. 

Compare  Alk&us,  Fragm,  90,  ed. 
Bergk,  and  Herodot.  vii.  172. 
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trust,  refusing  to  deliver  the  money  required ;  for  the  power  of 
Athens  could  never  overcome  their  inability."  While  the  fleet 
was  engaged  in  contending  against  the  Andrians  with  their  sad 
protecting  deities,  Themistokles  sent  round  to  various  other  cities, 
demanding  from  them  private  sums  of  money  on  condition  of  se- 
curing them  from  attack.  From  Karystus,  Paros,  and  other  places, 
he  thus  extorted  bribes  for  himself  apart  from  the  other  generals,1 
but  it  appears  that  Andros  was  found  unproductive,  and  after  no 
very  long  absence  the  fleet  was  brought  back  to  Salamis.* 

The  intimation  sent  by  Themistokles  perhaps  had  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  who   remained   in  Xerxes 
Attica  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  Attica  and 
then  withdrew  his  army  through  Boeotia  into  Thessaly,  by  land, 
where  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the«troops  to  be  retained  larger  por- 
for  his  future  operations.     He  retained  all  the  Persians,  army. 
Medes,  Sakae,  Baktrians,  and  Indians,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  to- 
gether with   select   detachments   of  the  remaining  contingents ; 
making  in  all,  according  to  Herodotus,  300,000  men.     But  as  it 
was  now  the  beginning  of  September,  and  as  G0,000  out  of  his 
forces,  under  Artabazus,  were  destined  to  escort  Xerxes  himself 
to  the  Hellespont,  Mardonius  proposed  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  postpone  farther  military  operations  until  the  ensuing  spring.8 

Having  left  most  of  these  troops  under  the  orders  of  Mardonius 
in  Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched  away  with  the  rest  to  the  Helles- 
pont, by  the  same  road  as  he  had  taken  in  his  advance  a  few 
months  before.  Respecting  his  retreat  a  plentiful  stock  of  stories 
were  circulated4 — inconsistent  with  each  other,  fanciful,  and  even 

1  Herodot.  viii.  112;   Plutarch,  The-  |  operation  in  Thrace  all  the  winter,  after 

having  escorted  Xerxes  into  safety. 

When  we  consider  these  facts,  it  will 
seem  that  the  statements  of  ^Eschylus 
even  as  to  the  sufferings  by  famine  must 
be  taken  with  great  allowance.  But  his 
statement  about  the  passage  of  the  Stry- 
mon  appears  to  me  incredible,  and  I  re- 
gret to  find  myself  on  this  point  differ- 
ing from  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  considers 
it  an  undoubted  fact  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  xt.  p.  351,  2nd  ed.).  "The  river 
had  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard 
enough  to  bear  those  who  arrived  first. 
But  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way  under 
the  morniug  sun,  and  numbers  perished 
in  the  waters" — so  Dr.  Thirlwall  states, 
after  ifischylus — adding  in  a  note,  "It 
is  a  little  surprising  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  is  describing  the  miseries  of 
the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  dis- 
aster, which  is  so  prominent  in  the  nar- 


mistokles,  c.  21 — who  cites  a  few  bitter 
lines  from  the  contemporary  poet  Ti- 
mokreon. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  112-121. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  114-126. 

4  The  account  given  by  ^Enchylus  of 
this  retiring  march  appears  to  me  exag- 
gerated, and  in  several  points  incredible 
(Persae,  482-5  i:j).  That  they  suffered 
greatly  during  the  march  from  want  of 
provisions,  is  doubtless  true,  and  that 
many  of  them  died  of  hunger.  But  we 
must  consider  in  deduction— 1.  That 
this  march  took  place  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  therefore  not 
very  long  after  the  harvest.  2.  That 
M  anion  ins  maintained  a  large  army  in 
Thessaly  all  the  winter  and  brought 
them  out  in  fighting  condition  in  the 
spring.  3.  That  Artabazus  also  with 
another  large  division  was  in  military 
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incredible.  Grecian  imagination,  in  the  contemporary  poet  ^Eschy- 
lus,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  moralizers  Seneca  or  Juve- 
nal,1 delighted  in  handling  this  invasion  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  light  and  shadow ;  magnifying  the  destructive 
misery  and  humiliation  of  the  retreat  so  as  to  form  an 
impressive  contrast  with  the  super-human  pride  of  the  ad- 
vance, and  illustrating  that  antithesis  with  unbounded 
licence  of  detail.  The  sufferings  from  want  of  provision 
were  doubtless  severe,  and  are  described  as  frightful  and 
death-dealing.  The  magazines  stored  up  for  the  advancing  march 
had  been  exhausted,  so  that  the  retiring  army  were  now  forced  to  seize 
upon  the  corn  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed — an  in- 
sufficient maintenance,  eked  out  by  leaves,  grass,  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  other  wretched  substitutes  for  food.  Plague  and  dysentery 
aggravated  their  misery,  and  occasioned  many  to  be  left  behind 
among  the  cities  through  whose  territory  the  retreat  was  carried  ; 
strict  orders  being  left  by  Xerxes  that  these  cities  should  maintain 


Retreating 
march  of 
Xerxes  to 
the  Helles- 
pont—tuf- 
ferlnga  of 
his  troops. 
He  finds 
the  bridge 
broken,  and 
crosses  the 
strait  on 
shipboard 
into  Asia. 


rative  of  the  Persian  messenger  in  J2s- 
chylus.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact :  and  perhaps  it  may  fur- 
nish a  useful  warning,  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  silence  of  Herodotus, 
as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even  important 
and  interesting  facts  which  are  only 
mentioned  by  later  writers,"  &c. 

That  a  large  river  such  as  the  Stry- 
mon  near  its  mouth  (180  yards  broad, 
and  in  latitude  about  N.  40c  50'),  at  a 
period  which  could  not  have  been  later 
than  the  beginning  of  November,  should 
have  been  frozen  over  in  one  night  so 
hardly  and  firmly  as  to  admit  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  marching  over  it  at 
daybreak — before  the  sun  became  warm 
— is  a  statement  which  surely  requires 
a  more  responsible  witness  than  uEschy- 
lus  to  avouch  it.  In  fact,  he  himself 
describes  it  as  a  "  frost  out  of  season  " 
(x*lP<*v>  &wpoy)  brought  about  by  a  spe- 
cial interposition  of  the  gods.  If  he  is 
to  be  believed,  none  of  the  fugitives 
were  saved,  except  such  as  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  cross  the  Strymon  on 
the  ice  during  the  interval  between 
break  of  day  and  the  sun's  beat.  One 
would  imagine  that  there  was  a  pur- 
suing enemy  on  their  track,  leaving 
them  only  a  short  time  for  escape ; 
whereas  in  fact,  they  had  no  enemy  to 
contend  with — nothing  but  the  difficulty 
of  finding  subsistence.  During  the  ad- 
vancing march  of  Xerxes,  a  bridge  of 
boats  had  been  thrown  over  the  Stry- 


mon :  nor  can  any  reason  be  given  why 
that  bridge  should  not  still  have  been 
subsisting ;  Artabazus  must  have  re- 
crossed  it  after  he  had  accompanied  the 
monarch  to  the  Hellespont.  I  will  add, 
that  the  town  and  fortress  of  Eion, 
which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  remained  as  an  important 
stronghold  of  the  Persians  some  years 
after  this  event,  and  was  only  captured, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates  under 
Kimon. 

The  Athenian  auditors  of  the  Per&so 
would  not  criticise  nicely  the  historical 
credibility  of  that  which  ^£schylus  told 
them  about  the  sufferings  of  their  re- 
treating foe,  nor  his  geographical  credi- 
bility when  he  placed  Mount  Pangseus 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Strymon,  to 
persons  marching  out  of  Greece  (Persse, 
494).  But  I  must  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  his  whole  narrative  of  the  retreat 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  poet  and  the 
religious  man,  not  of  the  historical  wit- 
ness. And  my  confidence  in  Herodotus 
is  increased  when  I  compare  him  on 
this  matter  with  ^schylus — as  well  in 
what  he  says  as  in  what  he  does  not 
say. 

1  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  178. 

• 

Ille  tamen  quails  rediit,  Solamine  relicts. 
In  Caurum  atque  Kurum  solitus  wcvire  fla- 
gcllis,  &c. 
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and  tend  them.  After  forty-five  days'  march  from  Attica,  he  at 
length  found  himself  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet,  retreating 
from  Salamis,  had  arrived  long  before  him.1  But  the  short-lived 
bridge  had  already  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  storm,  so  that 
the  army  was  transported  on  shipboard  across  to  Asia,  where  it 
first  obtained  comfort  and  abundance,  and  where  the  change  from 
privation  to  excess  engendered  new  maladies.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  citizens  of  Abdcra  still  showed  the  gilt  scimitar 
and  tiara,  which  Xerxes  had  presented  to  them  when  he  halted 
there  in  his  retreat,  in  token  of  hospitality  and  satisfaction.  They 
even  went  the  length  of  affirming  that  never  since  his  departure 
from  Attica  had  he  loosened  his  girdle  until  he  reached  their  city. 
So  fertile  was  Grecian  fancy  in  magnifying  the  terror  of  the 
repulsed  invader !  who  re-entered  Sardis  with  a  broken  army  and 
humbled  spirit,  only  eight  months  after  he  had  left  it  as  the  pre* 
sumed  conqueror  of  the  western  world.8 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  liberated  from 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  either  on  land  or  Joy  of  the 
sea,  and  passing  from  the  extreme  of  terror  to  sudden  distribution 
case  and  security,  indulged  in  the  full  delight  and  self-  and  prizes, 
congratulation  of  unexpected  victory.  On  the  day  before  the 
battle,  Greece  had  seemed  irretrievably  lost :  she  was  now  saved 
even  against  all  reasonable  hope,  and  the  terrific  cloud  impending 
over  her  was  dispersed.8  At  the  division  of  the  booty,  the 
JEginetans  were  adjudged  to  have  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  the  action,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  choice  lot ;  while  various 
tributes  of  gratitude  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods.  Among 
them  were  three  Phoenician  triremes,  which  were  offered  in  dedica- 
tion to  Ajax  at  Salamis,  to  Athene  at  Sunium,  and  to  Poseidon  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Farther  presents  were  sent  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied,  replied  that 
all  had  done  their  duty  to  him  except  the  ^Eginetans :  from  them 
he  required  additional  munificence  on  account  of  the  prize  awarded 

1  Herod ot.  viii.  130.  '  pestatibus  offend  isset,  piscatoria  scapha 

*  See  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  trepidus  trajecit.  Erat  res  spectaculo 
Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  viii.  115-120,  with  digna,  et,  sDstimatione  sortis  humans;, 
many  stories  which  he  mentions  only  to  rerum  varietate  miranda — in  exiguo  la- 
reject.  The  description  given  in  the  ;  tentem  videre  navigio,  quern  paulo  ante 
Persje  of  uEschylns  (v.  48'),  515,  570)  is  viz  sequor  omne  capiebat:  carentem 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The  strain  etiam  omni  servorum  umiisterio,  cujus 
reaches  its  loudest  pitch  in  Justin  (ii.  exercitus  propter  multitudinem  tenia 
1  :t ),  who  tells  us  that  Xerxes  was  obliged    graves  erant." 

to  cross  the  strait  in  a  fishing-boat.  I  *  Herodot.  viii.  109.  V««*  8f,  tffptyui 
"Ipse  cum  panels  Abydon  contend  it.  yap  *vp4)Kan*¥  fifitas  ainois  teal  tV  *EA- 
Ubi  cum  solutum  pontem  hibernis  tern-    Aooa,  n^  Micttfuw  avtyay  Qttyorr at. 
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to  them,  and  they  were  constrained  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  four 
golden  stars  upon  a  staff  of  brass,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw 
there.  Next  to  the  ^Eginetans,  the  second  place  of  honour  was 
awarded  to  the  Athenians ;  the  iEginetan  Polykritus,  and  the 
Athenians  Eumenes  and  Ameinias,  being  ranked  first  among  the 
individual  combatants.1  Respecting  the  behaviour  of  Adeimantus 
and  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle,  the  Athenians  of  the  time  of 
Herodotus  drew  the  most  unfavourable  picture,  representing  them 
to  have  fled  at  the  commencement  and  to  have  been  only  brought 
back  by  the  information  that  the  Greeks  were  gaining  the  victory. 
Considering  the  character  of  the  debates  which  had  preceded,  and 
the  impatient  eagerness  manifested  by  the  Corinthians  to  fight  at 
the  Isthmus  instead  of  at  Salamis,  some  such  backwardness  on 
their  part,  when  forced  into  a  battle  at  the  latter  place,  would  not 
be  in  itself  improbable.  Yet  in  this  case  it  seems  that  not  only 
the  Corinthians  themselves,  but  also  the  general  voice  of  Greece, 
contradicted  the  Athenian  story,  and  defended  them  as  having 
behaved  with  bravery  and  forwardness.  We  must  recollect  that 
at  the  time  when  Herodotus  probably  collected  his  information,  a 
bitter  feeling  of  hatred  prevailed  between  Athens  and  Corinth, 
and  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus  was  among  the  most  efficient 
enemies  of  the  former.2 

Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valour,  the  chiefs  at  the 

Isthmus  tried  to  adjudicate  among  themselves  the  first 
dered  to  The-  and  second  prizes  of  skill  and  wisdom.     Each  of  them 

deposited  two  names  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon  :  and  when 
these  votes  came  Jto  be  looked  at,  it  was  found  that  each  man  had 
voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the  first  prize,  but  that  Themistokles 
had  a  large  majority  of  votes  for  the  second.3     The  result  of  such 


1  Herodot.  viii.  93-122 ;  Diodor.  xi. 
27. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  94;  Thucyd.  i.  42, 
103.  rb  cr<po$pbv  juaos  from  Corinth 
towards  Athens.  About  Aristeus,  Thu- 
cyd. ii.  67. 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignit.  p. 
870)  employs  many  angry  words  in  re- 
futing this  Athenian  scandal,  which  the 
historian  himself  does  not  uphold  as 
truth.  The  story  advanced  by  Dio 
Chrysostom  (Or.  xxxvii.  p.  450),  that 
Herodotus  asted  for  a  reward  from  the 
Corinthians,  and  on  being  refused,  in- 
serted this  story  into  his  history  for  the 
purpose  of  being  revenged  upon  them, 
deserves  no  attention  without  some  rea- 
sonable   evidence  :     the    statement    of 


Diyllufl,  that  he  received  ten  talents 
from  the  Athenians  as  a  reward  for  his 
history,  would  be  much  less  improbable, 
so  far  as  the  fact  of  pecuniary  reward, 
apart  from  the  magnitude  of  tho  sum : 
but  this  also  requires  proof.  Dio  Chry- 
soBtom  is  not  satisfied  with  rejecting 
this  tale  of  the  Athenians,  but  goes  the 
length  of  affirming  that  the  Corinthians 
carried  off  the  palm  of  bravery  and  were 
the  cause  of  the  victory.  The  epigrams 
of  Simouides,  which  he  cites*  prove  no- 
thing of  the  kind  (p.  459).  Marcellinus 
(Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  xvi.)  insinuates  a  charge 
against  Herodotus,  something  like  that 
of  Plutarch  and  Dio. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  123.     Plutarch  (The- 
miat.  c.  17):  compare  De  Herodot.  Ma. 
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voting  allowed  no  man  to  claim  the  first  prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs 
give  a  second  prize  without  it ;  so  that  Themistokles  was  dis- 
appointed of  his  reward,  though  exalted  so  much  the  higher, 
perhaps  through  that  very  disappointment,  in  general  renown. 
He  went  shortly  afterwards  to  Sparta,  where  he  received  from  the 
Lacedaemonians  honours  such  as  were  never  paid,  before  nor  after- 
wards, to  any  foreigner.  A  crown  of  olive  was  indeed  given  to 
Eurybiades  as  the  first  prize,  but  a  like  crown  was  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  Themistokles  as  a  special  reward  for  unpa- 
ralleled sagacity ;  together  with  a  chariot,  the  finest  which  the  city 
afforded.  Moreover,  on  his  departure,  the  300  select  youths 
called  Hippeis,  who  formed  the  active  guard  and  police  of  the 
country,  all  accompanied  him  in  a  body  as  escort  of  honour  to  the 
frontiers  of  Tegea.1  Such  demonstrations  were  so  astonishing, 
from  the  haughty  and  immoveable  Spartans,  that  they  were 
ascribed  by  some  authors  to  their  fear  lest  Themistokles  should  be 
offended  by  being  deprived  of  the  general  prize :  and  they  are 
even  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  so  much, 
that  he  was  displaced  from  his  place  of  general,  to  which  Xan- 
thippus  was  nominated.8  Neither  of  these  last  reports  is  likely  to 
be  true,  nor  is  either  of  them  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  The  &ct 
that  Xanthippus  became  general  of  the  fleet  during  the  ensuing 
year,  is  in  the  regular  course  of  Athenian  change  of  officers,  and 
implies  no  peculiar  jealousy  of  Themistokles. 


lign.  p.  871)  states  that  each  individual 
chief  gave  his  second  vote  to  Themi- 
stokles. The  more  we  test  Herodotus 
by  comparison  with  others,  the  more 
we  shall  find  him  free  from  the  exagge- 


rating spirit. 

1  Uerodot.  viii.  124;  Plutarch,  The- 
mist.  c.  17. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  27 :  compare  Herodot. 
viii.  125,  and  Thucyd.  i.  74. 
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CHAPTEB  XLII. 

BATTLES  OF  PLAT^JA  AND  MYKALE.— FINAL  BEPULSE 

OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

Though  the  defeat  at  Salaniis  deprived  the  Persians  of  all  hope 
^  „   ,       from  farther  maritime  attack  of  Greece,  they  still  anti- 

The  Persian        ,  »  •  * 

fleet,  after     cipatcd  success  by  land  from  the  ensuing*  campaign  of 

retiring  from        r  .  °  *     ^ 

Greece,         Mardonius.    Their   fleet,    after   having    conveyed  the 

winters  a«>  ^^ 

Kym6,  and  monarch  himself  with  his  accompanying  land-force  across 
thetpAogat  the  Hellespont,  retired  to  winter  at  Kyme  and  Samos; 

°*  in  the  latter  of  which  places  large  rewards  were  bestowed 
upon  Theomestor  and  Phylakus,  two  Samian  captains  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  engagement.  Theomestor 
was  even  nominated  despot  of  Samos  under  Persian  protection.1 
Early  in  the  spring  they  were  reassembled — to  the  number  of  400 
sail,  but  without  the  Phoenicians — at  the  naval  station  of  Samos, 
intending  however  only  to  maintain  a  watchful  guard  over  Ionia, 
and  hardly  supposing  that  the  Greek  fleet  would  venture  to  attack 
them.8 

For  a  long  time,  the  conduct  of  that  fleet  was  such  as  to  justify 
n.c  479.  8Ucn  belief  in  its  enemies.  Assembled  at  JEgina,  in  the 
fl^et  a^Tm-  sPring» to  the  number  of  110  ships,  under  the  Spartan 
IJring  a1?6  king  Leotychid&s,  it  advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  but  not 
jfcgina.  farther  eastward  :  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  Chian 
and  other  Ionian  envoys,  despatched  both  to  the  Spartan  au- 
thorities and  to  the  fleet,  and  promising  to  revolt  from  Persia  as 
soon  as  the  Grecian  fleet  should  appear,  prevail  upon  Leotychides 
to  hazard  any  aggressive  enterprise.  Ionia  and  the  eastern  waters 
of  the  iEgean  had  now  been  for  fifteen  years  completely  under  the 
Persians,  and  so  little  visited  by  the  Greeks,  that  a  voyage  thither 
appeared,  especially  to  the  maritime  inexperience  of  a  Spartan 
king,  like  going  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  :3  not  less  venturesome 


1  Herodot.  viii.  85. 
8  Herodot.  viii.  130;  Diodor.  xi.  27. 
8  Herodot.   viii.    131,   132 :    compare 
Thucyd.  iii.  29-32. 

Herodotus  says,  that  the  Chian  en- 


voys had  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
Leotychides  to  proceed  even  as  far  as 
Delos — rh  yhp  irpo<ro»r4p»  irav  hurbv  fa 
rolffi  *EAAij<rt,  oGtc  rwv  x^P****  town  ifi- 
wclpoiiri,  orpaTiys  ri  varra  irh4a  4&6k€i 
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than  the  same  voyage  appeared,  fifty-two  years  afterwards,  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Alkidas,  when  he  first  hazarded  his  fleet 
amidst  the  preserved  waters  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  hurried  and  disastrous  retreat  of  Xerxes  had 
produced  less  disaffection  among  his  subjects  and  allies  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.     Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  the  Thessa- 
lian  Aleuadae,1  and  the  Boeotian  leaders,  still  remained  in  hearty 
co-operation  with   Mardonius :  nor  were  there   any,  except  the 
Phokians,  whose  fidelity  to  him  appeared  questionable,  among  all 
the  Greeks  northwest  of  the  boundaries  of  Attica  and  Megaris. 
It  was  only  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  that  any  actual  Gcneral  ad. 
revolt  occurred.     Potidaea,  situated  on  the  Isthmus  of  {jg^jj 
Pallene,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  long  SJJ^JJ^ 
tongue   of  Pallene,  declared  themselves   independent :  JfTJJ'J' 
and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Olynthus,  occupied  by  the  which  is 
semi-Grecian  tribe  of  Bottiaeans,  was  on  the  point  of  fol-  vainly  at- 
lowing  their  example.     The  Persian  general  Artabazus, 
on  his  return  from  escorting  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont,  undertook 
the  reduction  of  these  towns,  and  succeeded  perfectly  with  Olynthus. 
He  took  the  town,  slew  all  the  inhabitants,  and  handed  it  over  to 
a  fresh  population,  consisting  of  Chalkidic  Greeks  under  Kritobulus 
of  Torone.     It  was  in  this  manner  that  Olynthus,  afterwards  a 
city  of  so  much  consequence  and  interest,  first  became  Grecian  and 
Chalkidic.     But  Artabazus  was  not  equally  successful  in  the  siege 
of  Potidaea,  the  defence  of  which  was  aided  by  citizens  from  the 
other  towns  in  Pallene.     A  plot  which  he  concerted  with  Timo- 
xenus,  commander  of  the  Skionaean  auxiliaries  in  the  town,  became 
accidentally  disclosed  :  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  perished 
while  attempting  to  pass  at  low  tide  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
were  built  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  narrow  isthmus  joining 
the  Pallenaean  peninsula  to  the  mainland :  and  after  three  months 
of  blockade,  he  was  forced  to  renounce  the  enterprise,  withdrawing 
his  troops  to  rejoin  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.* 

tlvar  r^y  81  Idfiov  4witrr4arro  $6£j)  Kcd 
'Hp€uc\4as  <rHjKtu  taov  kw4%*iv. 

This  last  expression  of  Herodotus  has 
been  erroneously  interpreted  by  some 
of  the  commentators  as  if  it  were  a 
measure  of  the  geographical  ignorance, 
either  of  Herodotus  himself,  or  of  those 
whom  he  is  describing.  In  my  judge- 
ment, no  inferences  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  founded  upon  it :  it  marks  fear  of 
an  enemy's  country  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  where 
they  could  not  calculate  the  risk  before- 


hand— rather  than  any  serious  compari- 
son between  one  distance  and  another. 
Speaking  of  our  forefathers,  such  of 
them  as  were  little  used  to  the  sea,  we 
might  say — "A  voyage  to  Bordeaux  or 
Lisbon  seemed  to  them  as  distant  as  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies," — by  which  we 
should  merely  affirm  something  as  to 
their  state  of  feeling,  not  as  to  their 
geographical  knowledge. 

1  Herodot.  ix.  1,  2,  67;  viii.  130>. 

3  Herodot.  viii.  128,  129. 
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Mardonius,  before  he  put  himself  in  motion  for  the  spring 
Mardoni  campaign,  thought  it  advisable  to  consult  the  Grecian 
after  win-  oracles,  especially  those  within  the  limits  of  Bceotia  and 
Tbessaiy,  Phokis.  He  sent  a  Karian  named  Mys,  familiar  with 
operations  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Karian  language,  to  consult 
B^o?ia.nBne  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  Amphiaraus  and  the  Ismenian 
SStiAn1116  Apollo  at  Thebes,  Apollo  at  Mount  Ptoon  near  Akrae- 
omcies.  phiae,  and  Apollo  at  the  Phokian  Abae.  This  step  was 
probably  intended  as  a  sort  of  ostentatious  respect  towards  the 
religious  feelings  of  allies  upon  whom  he  was  now  very  much 
dependent.  But  neither  the  questions  put,  nor  the  answers  given, 
were  made  public.  The  only  remarkable  fact  which  Herodotus 
had  heard,  was,  that  the  priest  of  the  Ptoian  Apollo  delivered  his 
answer  in  Karian,  or  at  least  in  a  language  intelligible  to  no 
person  present  except  the  Karian  Mys  himself.1  It  appears 
however  that  at  this  period,  when  Mardonius  was  seeking  to 
strengthen  himself  by  oracles,  and  laying  his  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  separate  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  some  persons  in  his  interest  circulated  predictions,  that 
the  day  was  approaching  when  the  Persians  and  the  Athenians 
jointly  would  expel  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus.2  The  way 
was  thus  paved  for  him  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens — Alexander 
Mardonius  king  of  Macedon ;  who  was  instructed  to  make  the  most 
ander  of ex"  8eductive  offers — to  promise  reparation  of  all  the  damage 
Macedon  to  done  in  Attica,  as  well  as  the  active  future  friendship  of 
offer  the  most  the  Great  King — and  to  hold  out  to  the  Athenians  a 
terms  of        large  acquisition  of  new  territory  as  the  price  of  their 

DC&C6  ^^ 

consent  to  form  with  him  an  equal  and  independent 
alliance.3  The  Macedonian  prince  added  warm  expressions 
of  his  own  interest  in  the  welfare,  of  the  Athenians,  recom- 
mending them  as  a  sincere  friend  to    embrace    propositions  so 


1  Herodot.  viii.  134,  135;  Pausanias, 
ix.  24,  3. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  141.  AaKctiaijiSyiot 
Zk,  ...  byaixvT)<rd4trr€s  rwv  \oyia>y>  &s 
<r<ptas  XP*6v  eVn  &fia  rotai  HWoicri  Ao>- 
ptcvfft  imriiTTtiv  4k  H*Koirovirl\<Tov  (neb 
M-fi$wv  tc  Kcd  'Adrjyalcoy,  xdpra  tc  tUciaav 
fxij  dfjLoKoyfiffwffi  t<£  Tltpoy  'ABrjvcuoi,  &c 

Such  oracles  must  have  been  gene- 
rated by  the  hopes  of  the  medising  party 
in  Greece  at  this  particular  moment: 
there  is  no  other  point  of  time  to  which 
they  could  be  at  all  adapted — no  other, 
in  which  expulsion  of  all  the  Dorians 
from  Peloponnesus,  by  united  Persians 
and  Athenians,  could  be  even  dreamt 


of.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed  said 
here  "to  call  to  mind  the  prophecies/' 
— as  if  these  latter  were  old,  and  not 
now  produced  for  the  first  time.  But 
we  must  recollect  that  a  fabricator  of 
prophecies,  such  as  Onomakritue,  would 
in  all  probability  at  once  circulate  them 
as  old ;  that  is,  as  forming  part  of  some 
old  collection  like  that  of  Bakis  or  Mu- 
sseus.  And  Herodotus  doubtless  him- 
self  believed  them  to  be  old,  so  that  he 
would  naturally  give  credit  to  the  Lace- 
demonians for  the  same  knowledge,  and 
suppose  them  to  be  alarmed  by  "  call- 
ing these  prophecies  to  mind." 
3  Herodot.  ix.  7. 
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advantageous  as  well  as  so  honourable  :  especially  as  the  Persian 
power  must  in  the  end  prove  too  much  for  them,  and  Attica  lay 
exposed  to  Mardonius  and  his  Grecian  allies,  without  being  covered 
by  any  common  defence  as  Peloponnesus  was  protected  by  its 
Isthmus.1 

This  offer,  despatched  in  the  spring,  found  the  Athenians  re- 
established wholly  or  partially  in  their  half-ruined  city.  A  simple 
tender  of  mercy  and  tolerable  treatment,  if  despatched  by  Xerxes 
f^pm  Thermopylae  the  year  before,  might  perhaps  have  gone  far  to 
detach  them  from  the  cause  of  Hellas :  and  even  at  the  present 
moment,  though  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  terror  had  dis- 
appeared, there  were  many  inducements  for  them  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  Mardonius.  The  alliance  of  Athens  would  ensure 
to  the  Persian  general  unquestionable  predominance  in  Greece, 
and  to  Athens  herself  protection  from  farther  ravage  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  playing  a  winning  game :  while  his  force,  his  position, 
and  his  alliances,  even  as  they  then  stood,  threatened  a  desolating 
and  doubtful  war,  of  which  Attica  would  bear  the  chief  brunt 
Moreover  the  Athenians  were  at  this  time  suffering  privations  of 
the  severest  character ;  for  not  only  did  their  ruined  houses  and 
temples  require  to  be  restored,  but  they  had  lost  the  harvest  of 
the  past  summer  together  with  the  seed  of  the  past  autumn.8  The 
prudential  view  of  the  case  being  thus  favourable  to  Mardonius 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  especially  strengthened  by  the  distress 
which  reigned  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  much  afraid 
lest  Alexander  should  carry  his  point,  that  they  sent  Temptation 

to  A  thpntt 

envoys  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  listening  to  him,  to  accept     , 
as  well  as  to  tender  succour  during  the  existing  poverty  few  2r  the" 
of  the   city.      After    having    heard  both  parties,   the  nunsthar 
Athenians  delivered  their  reply  in  terms  of  solemn  and  Icc^pt°u- 
dignified  resolution,  which  their  descendants  delighted  j£S^E£>ys 
in  repeating.     To  Alexander  they  said:  "Cast  not  in  AtbeMto 
our  teeth  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  is  many  times  Prevent  it- 
greater  than  ours :  we  too  know  that,  as  well  as  thou :  but  we 
nevertheless  love  freedom  well  enough  to  resist  him  in  the  best 
manner  we  can.     Attempt  not  the  vain  task  of  talking  us  over  into 


1  Herodot.  viii.  142. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  142.  Tlt*(*vfitvoi<Ti 
fi4uroi  i>fiiv  <rvvaxOAfi*$a  (say  the  Spar- 
tan envoys  to  the  Athenians),  *o2  tri 
Kapirwv  4<rT€(rfi$riT*  8^»v  ^8ij,  *ol  8ti 
oiKo<pd6pTi<T6*  ^fi6vov  Ijlhi  xoAAoV.  Seeing 
that  this  is  spoken  before  the  invasion 
of  Mardonius,  the  loss  of  two  crops  must 


include  the  seed  of  the  preceding  au- 
tumn: and  the  advice  of  Themistoklte 
to  his  countrymen — teal  ris  oliclyv  r§ 
ikvcnrXaa&ffOw,  *a2  <rw6pov  iwaicws  ^y/to> 
(viii.  109) — must  have  been  fo una  im- 
practicable in  most  cases  to  carry  into 
effect. 
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alliance  with  him.  Tell  Mardonius  that  as  long  as  the  sun  shall 
continue  in  his  present  path,  we  will  never  contract  alliance  with 
Xerxes :  we  will  encounter  him  in  our  own  defence,  putting  our 
trust  in  the  aid  of  those  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  he  has  shown  no 
reverence,  and  whose  houses  and  statues  he  has  burnt.  Come  thou 
not  to  us  again  with  similar  propositions,  nor  persuade  us  even  in 
the  spirit  of  good-will,  into  unholy  proceedings :  thou  art  the  guest 
and  friend  of  Athens,  and  we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst  suffer 
injury  at  our  hands." l  •> 

To  the  Spartans,  the  reply  of  the  Athenians  was  of  a  similar 
Resolute  decisive  tenor ;  protesting  their  unconquerable  devotion 
AuIenuLSr  to  the  common  cause  and  liberties  of  Hellas,  and  promis- 
Stiont£ml"  ing  that  no  conceivable  temptations,  either  of  money  or 
w^in1^  territory,  should  induce  them  to  desert  the  ties  of 
brotherhood,  common  language,  and  religion.  So  long 
as  a  single  Athenian  survived,  no  alliance  should  ever 
be  made  with  Xerxes.  They  then  thanked  the  Spartans  for  offer- 
ing them  aid  during  the  present  privations :  but  while  declining 
such  offers,  they  reminded  them  that  Mardonius,  when  apprised 
that  his  propositions  were  refused,  would  probably  advance  im- 
mediately, and  they  therefore  earnestly  desired  the  presence  of  a 
Peloponnesian  army  in  Bceotia  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Attica.* 
The  Spartan  envoys,  promising  fulfilment  of  this  request,3  and 
satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  sentiments  of  Athens,  departed. 
Such  unshaken  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
general  cause  of  Greece,  in  spite  of  present  suffering 
combined  with  seductive  offers  for  the  future,  was  the 
just  admiration  of  their  descendants  and  the  frequent 
theme  of  applause  by  their  orators.4  But  among  the 
contemporary  Greeks  it  was  hailed  only  as  a  relief  from 

Pi 


of  great 

{>resent  suf- 
fering. 


Selfish  in- 
difference 
displayed  by 
Sparta  and 
the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to- 
wards 
Athens. 


1  Lykurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  in 
alluding  to  this  incident  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  represents  the  Athe- 
nians aB  having  been  "on  the  point  of 
stoning  Alexander" — fuxpov  $e?v  /cart- 
\€v<rav  (Lykurg.  cont.  Leokrat.  c.  17, 
p.  186) — one  among  many  specimens  of 
the  careless  manner  in  which  these  ora- 
tors deal  with  past  history. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  143,  144;  Plutarch, 
Aristeides,  c.  10.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, it  was  Aristeides  who  proposed 
and  prepared  the  reply  to  be  delivered. 
But  here  as  elsewhere,  the  loose,  exag- 
gerating style  of  Plutarch  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  the  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness of  Herodotus. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  7.  avvOffxcvoi  6«  Tjfuy  rhy 


•iodorua  gives  the  account  of  this 
embassy  to  Athens  substantially  in  the 
same  manner,  coupling  it  however  with 
some  erroneous  motives  (xi.  28). 

4  Herodot.  ix.  7.  iiriardfitvol  t«  or* 
K*phaXe<£rt*p6v  4<rri  6fxo\oyUiv  r$  Tldpoy 
fiaWoy  fj  vo\*fi4tiv,  &c. 

The  orators  are  not  always  satisfied 
with  giving  to  Athens  the  credit  which 
she  really  deserved :  they  venture  to 
represent  the  Athenians  as  having  re- 
fused these  brilliant  offers  from  Xerxes 
on  his  first  invasion,  instead  of  from 
Mardonius  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
Xerxes  never  made  any  offers  to  them. 
See  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  c.  27, 
p.  61. 
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danger,  and  repaid  by  a  selfish  and  ungenerous  neglect.  The 
same  feeling  of  indifference  towards  all  Greeks  outside  of  their 
own  isthmus,  which  had  so  deeply  endangered  the  march  of  affairs 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  now  manifested  itself  a  second  time 
among  the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians.  The  wall  across  the 
Isthmus,  which  they  had  been  so  busy  in  constructing  and  on  which 
they  had  relied  for  protection  against  the  land-force  of  Xerxes, 
had  been  intermitted  and  left  unfinished  when  he  retired :  but  it 
was  resumed  as  soon  as  the  forward  march  of  Mardonius  was 
anticipated.  It  was  however  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the 
embassy  of  the  Macedonian  prince  to  Athens,  and  this  incomplete 
condition  of  their  special  defence  was  one  reason  of  their  alarm 
lest  the  Athenians  should  accept  the  terms  proposed.  That 
danger  being  for  the  time  averted,  they  redoubled  their  exertions 
at  the  Isthmus,  so  that  the  wall  was  speedily  brought  into  an 
adequate  state  of  defence  and  the  battlements  along  the  summit 
were  in  course  of  being  constructed.  Thus  safe  behind  their  own 
bulwark,  they  thought  nothing  more  of  their  promise  to  join  the 
Athenians  in  Boeotia  and  to  assist  in  defending  Attica  against 
Mardonius.  Indeed  their  king  Kleombrotus,  who  commanded 
the  force  at  the  Isthmus,  was  so  terrified  by  an  obscuration  of  the 
sun  at  the  moment  when  he  was  sacrificing  to  ascertain  the  in- 
clinations of  the  gods  in  reference  to  the  coming  war,  that  he  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  the  main  force  to  Sparta, 
where  he  soon  after  died.1  Besides  these  two  reasons — indif- 
ference and  unfavourable  omens — which  restrained  the  Spartans 
from  aiding  Attica,  there  was  also  a  third :  they  were  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  and  it  was  their  para- 
mount object  (says  the  historian)  *  to  fulfil  "  the  exigences  of  the 
god."  As  the  Olympia  and  the  Earneia  in  the  preceding  year, 
so  now  did  the  Hyakinthia,  prevail  over  the  necessities  of  defence, 
putting  out  of  sight  both  the  duties  of  fidelity  towards  an  exposed 
ally,  and  the  bond  of  an  express  promise. 

Meanwhile  Mardonius,  informed  of  the  unfavourable  reception 
which  his  proposals  had  received  at  Athens,  put  his  army  in  motion 
forthwith  from  Thessaly,  joined  by  all  his  Grecian  auxiliaries, 


1  Herodot.  ix,  10. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  7.  Of  ybp  AaJtcoaipoViot 
SpraCSv  t«  rovrov  rhv  xp6vov  teal  <r<pi  fa 
'Tcuciydia'  ircpl  vAcfrrrou  5*  llyov  rk  tow 

OtOV  VOpffVVdV  AfJM  8i    TO    Tf?XOS    ©*d>t    TO*    j 


Nearly  a  century  after  this,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  always  the  practice  for 
the  Amyklsean  hoplitet  to  go  home  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Hyakinthia,  on 
whatever  expedition  they  might  happen 


iv  t$  '10-0/4$  lr*lx*ovy  ko!  Ijtri  6rdA{€»    to  be  employed  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  ro, 
lAd/i/Scwc.  111). 
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having  for- 
tified the 
Isthmus, 
leave  Attica 
undefended: 
Mardonius 
occupies 
Athens  a 
second  time. 


and  by  fresh  troops  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  As  he  marched 
TheSpartans,  through  Bceotia,  the  Thebans,  who  heartily  espoused  his 
cause,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  farther  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  united  force  of  his  enemies 
— urging  him  to  try  the  efficacy  of  bribes,  presented 
to  the  leading  men  in  the  different  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  disuniting  them.  But  Mardonius,  eager  to  repossess 
himself  of  Attica,  heeded  not  their  advice.  About  ten  months  after 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  he  entered  the  country  without  resistance, 
and  again  established  the  Persian  head  quarters  in  Athens  (May 
or  June — 479  b.c.).1 

Before  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had  again  removed  to  Salamis, 
^Jonofthe  un(^er  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment  and  indignation. 
i^nls^  to  They  had  in  vain  awaited  the  fulfilment  of  the  Spartan 
their  wtier  promise  that  a  Peloponnesian  army  should  join  them 
mentand  in  Boeotia  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier;  at  length, 
Sparta  for  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  alone, 
them.  they   found    themselves    compelled    to    transport  their 

families  across  to  Salamis.8  The  migration  was  far  less  terrible 
than  that  of  the  preceding  summer,  since  Mardonius  had  no  fleet 
to  harass  them.  But  it  was  more  gratuitous,  and  might  have  been 
obviated  had  the  Spartans  executed  their  covenant,  which  would 
have  brought  about  the  battle  of  Platsea  two  months  earlier  than  it 
actually  was  fought 

Mardonius,  though  master  of  Athens,  was  so  anxious  to  conci- 
second  offer  Hate  the  Athenians,  that  he  at  first  abstained  from 
to  tbe^uTcT  damaging  either  the  city  or  the  country,  and  despatched 
refiwed^*111  a  second  envoy  to  Salamis  to  repeat  the  offers  made 
iutioTw'hich  through  Alexander  of  Macedon.  He  thought  that  they 
they  display.  might  now  be  listened  to,  since  he  could  offer  the 
exemption  of  Attica  from  ravage,  as  an  additional  temptation. 
Murychides,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  was  sent  to  renew  these 
propositions  to  the  Athenian  senate  at  Salamis ;  but  he  experienced 
a  refusal,  not  less  resolute  than  what  had  been  returned  to  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  and  all  but  unanimous.  One  unfortunate 
senator,  Lykidas,  made  an  exception  to  this  unanimity,  venturing 
to  recommend  acceptance  of  the  propositions  of  Murychides.  So 
furious  was  the  wrath,  or  so  strong  the  suspicion  of  corruption, 
which  his  single-voiced  negative  provoked,  that  senators  and  people 


1  Diodor.  xi.  28 ;  Herodot.  ix.  2,  3, 
17.  ol  fi\v  &Woi  irdirrts  vapc?xov  tf'Tpa- 
n^iv   teal    (TvvtffifSakov   is    *A(Mivas    oaoi 


fidvuv,  Ac. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  4. 
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both  combined  to  stone  him  to  death ;  while  the  Athenian  women 
in  Salamis,  hearing  what  had  passed,  went  of  their  own  accord 
to  the  house  of  Lykidas,  and  stoned  to  death  his  wife  and  children. 
In  the  desperate  pitch  of  resolution  to  which  the  Athenians  were 
now  wound  up,  an  opponent  passed  for  a  traitor ;  unanimity,  even 
though  extorted  by  terror,  was  essential  to  their  feelings.1  Mury- 
chides,  though  his  propositions  were  refused,  was  dismissed  without 
injury. 

While  the  Athenians  thus  gave  renewed  proofs  of  their  stedfast 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Hellas,  they  at  the  same  time  Remon- 
sent  envoys,  conjointly  with  Megara  and  Plataea,  to  K^SriSe. 
remonstrate  with  the  Spartans  on  their  backwardness  and  sp^ru-un. 
breach  of  faith,  and  to  invoke  them  even  thus  late  to  fJSSSi  of 
come  forth  at  once  and  meet  Mardonius  in  Attica ;  not  the  sParUn*- 
omitting  to  intimate,  that  if  they  were  thus  deserted,  it  would  be- 
come imperatively  necessary  for  them,  against  their  will,  to  make  terms 
with  the  enemy.  So  careless,  however,  were  the  Spartan  Ephors 
respecting  Attica  and  the  Megarid,  that  they  postponed  giving 
an  answer  to  these  envoys  for  ten  successive  days,  while  in  the 
mean  time  they  pressed  with  all  their  efforts  the  completion  of  the 
Isthmic  fortifications.  And  after  having  thus  amused  the  envoys 
as  long  as  they  could,  they  would  have  dismissed  them  at  last  with 
a  negative  answer — such  was  their  fear  of  adventuring  beyond  the 
Isthmus — had  not  a  Tegean  named  Chileos,  whom  they  much 
esteemed  and  to  whom  they  communicated  the  application,  re- 
minded them  that  no  fortifications  at  the  Isthmus  would  suffice 
for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus,  if  the  Athenians  became  allied 
with  Mardonius,  and  thus  laid  the  peninsula  open  by  sea. 

The  strong  opinion  of  this  respected  Tegean,  proved  to  the 

1  Herodot.  iz.  5.     I  dare  not  reject  chosen.    Moreover  Xerxes  held  out  no 

this  Btory  about  Lykidas  (see  Lykurgus  offers,  and  gave  occasion  to  no  delibera- 

cont.   Leokrat.  c.  30,  p.  222),    though  tion  :    while  the    offers  of  Mardonius 

other  authors  recount  the  same  incident  might  really  appear  to  a  well-minded 

as  having  happened  to  a  person  named  citizen  deserving  of  attention. 
Kyrsilus,   during  the  preceding   year,  j      Isokratds  (Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  s.  184. 

when   the   Athenians  quitted  Athens:  c.  42)  states  that  the  Athenians  con- 
see  Demosthen.  de  Corona,  p.  29G.  c.  '  demned    many   persons    to    death   for 

59;  and  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ui.  11.     That  medism  (in  allusion  doubtless  to  The- 

two  such  acta  were  perpetrated  by  the  mistokles  as  one),  but  he  adds — "  even 

Athenians  is  noway  probable :    and   if  now    they    imprecate    curses    on    any 

we  are  to  choose  between  the  two,  the  citizen  who  enters  into  amicable  nego- 

Htory  of  Herodotus  is  far  the  more  pro-  tiation  with  the  Persians  " — iv  8i  rots 

bable.      In  the  migration   of  the   pre-  ovwSyois   In   /col   vvv  kpks    wotovvrat, 

ceding  year,   we   know   that  a  certain  rfr«    4vtKripvKtv*Tai    Tltpffcus    rwv    *o- 

nuinber  of  Athenians  actually  did  stay  Kit&v.    This  must  have  been  an  ancient 

behind  in  the  acropolis,  and  Kyrsilus  custom,  continued  after  it  had  ceased 

might  have  boon  among  them,  if  he  had  to  be  pertinent  or  appropriate. 
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Ephors  that  their  selfish  policy  would  not  be  seconded  by  their 
chief  Peloponnesian  allies ;  and  brought  to  their  attention,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  that  danger  by  sea  might  again  be  renewed, 
though  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  beaten  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  was  now  at  a  distance  from  Greece.  It  changed  their  reso- 
lution, not  less  completely  than  suddenly ;  so  that  they  despatched 
forthwith  in  the  night  5000  Spartan  citizens  to  the  Isthmus— each 
man  with  seven  Helots  attached  to  him.  And  when  the  Athenian 
envoys,  ignorant  of  this  sudden  change  of  policy,  came  on  the  next 
day  to  give  peremptory  notice  that  Athens  would  no  longer  endure 
such  treacherous  betrayal,  but  would  forthwith  take  measures 
for  her  own  security  and  separate  pacification — the  Ephors  affirmed 
on  their  oath  that  the  troops  were  already  on  their  march,  and 
were  probably  by  this  time  out  of  the  Spartan  territory.1  Con- 
sidering that  this  step  was  an  expiation,  imperfect,  tardy,  and 
reluctant,  for  foregoing  desertion  and  breach  of  promise — the 
Ephors  may  probably  have  thought  that  the  mystery  of  the  night 
march,  and  the  sudden  communication  of  it  as  an  actual  fact  to  the 
envoys,  in  the  way  of  reply,  would  impress  more  emphatically 
the  minds  of  the  latter ;  who  returned  with  the  welcome  tidings  to 
Salamis,  and  prepared  their  countrymen  for  speedy  action.  Five 
thousand  Spartan  citizens,  each  with  seven  light-armed  Helot 
as  attendants,  were  thu3  on  their  march  to  the  theatre  of  war. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  never  hear 
of  any  number  of  Spartan  citizens  at  all  approaching  to  5000 
being  put  on  foreign  service  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was 
Large  Spar-  n°t  all :  5000  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  each  with  one 
oouJcted  light-armed  Helot  to  attend  him,  were  also  despatched 
under  Pausa-  ^  fa  Isthmus,  to  take  part  in  the  same  struggle.  Such 
unparalleled   efforts  afford  sufficient    measure    of    the 


nias  at  the 
Isthmus. 


1  Herodot.  ix.  10,  11 ;  Plutarch,  Ari- 
steides,  c.  10.  Plutarch  had  read  a 
decree  ascribed  to  Aristeides,  in  which 
Kiraon,  Xanthippus,  and  Myronidds, 
were  named  envoys  to  Sparta.  But  it 
is  impossible  that  Xanthippua  could 
have  taken  part  in  the  embassy,  seeing 
that  he  was  now  in  command  of  the 
fleet. 

Probably  the  Helots  must  have  fol- 
lowed: one  hardly  sees  how  so  great 
a  number  could  have  been  all  suddenly 
collected,  and  marched  off  in  one  night, 
no  preparations  having  been  made  be- 
forehand. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Or.  ch.  xvi.  p. 
306)  suspects  the  correctness    of   the 


narrative  of  Herodotus,  on  grounds 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  convincing. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  the 
literal  narrative  is  more  probable  than 
anything  which  we  can  substitute  in  its 
place.  The  Spartan  foreign  policy  all 
depended  on  the  five  Ephors :  there 
was  no  public  discussion  or  criticism. 
Now  the  conduct  of  these  Ephors  is 
consistent  and  intelligible — though  self- 
ish, narrow-minded,  and  insensible  to 
any  dangers  except  what  are  present 
and  obvious.  Nor  can  I  think  (with 
Dr.  Thirlwall)  that  the  manner  of  com- 
munication ultimately  adopted  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  jest. 


i 
I 
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alarm  which,  though  late  yet  real,  now  reigned  at  Sparta.  Other 
Peloponnesian  cities  followed  the  example,  and  a  large  army 
was  thus  collected  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 

It  appears  that  Mardonius  was  at  this  moment  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Argeians,  who,  though  pro-  Mardonius 
fessing  neutrality,  are  said  to  have  promised  him  that  gfog  Attica, 
they  would  arrest  the  march  of  the  Spartans  beyond  their  Ba»ua. 
own  borders.1  If  they  ever  made  such  a  promise,  the  suddenness 
of  the  march,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  force,  prevented  them 
from  fulfilling  it,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  so  intended  by 
the  Ephors,  under  the  apprehension  that  resistance  might  possibly 
be  offered  by  the  Argeians.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  apprising  Mardonius  instantly  of  the 
fact,  through  their  swiftest  courier.  It  determined  that  general 
to  evacuate  Attica,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Boeotia — a  country 
in  every  way  more  favourable  to  him.  He  had  for  some  time 
refrained  from  committing  devastations  in  or  round  Athens,  hoping 
that  the  Athenians  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  propositions ; 
but  the  last  days  of  his  stay  were  employed  in  burning  and 
destroying  whatever  had  been  spared  by  the  host  of  Xerxes  during 
the  preceding  summer.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  a 
body  of  1000  Lacedaemonians  which  had  been  detached  for  the 
protection  of  Megara,2  he  withdrew  all  his  army  into  Boeotia,  not 
taking  either  the  straight  road  to  Plateea  through  Eleuthera,  or  to 
Thebes  through  Phyle,  both  which  roads  were  mountainous  and 
inconvenient  for  cavalry,  but  marching  in  the  north-easterly 
direction  to  Dekeleia,  where  he  was  met  by  some  guides  from  the 
adjoining  regions  near  the  river  Asopus,  and  conducted  through 
the  deme  of  Sphendaleis  to  Tanagra.  He  thus  found  himself, 
after  a  route  longer  but  easier,  in  Boeotia  on  the  plain  of  the 
Asopus;  along  which  river  he  next  day  marched  westward  to 
Skolus,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Thebes  seemingly  near  to  that  of 
Plateea.3    He  then  took  up  a  position  not  far  off,  in  the  plain 


1  Herodot.  ix.  12. 

*  There  were  stories  current  at  Megara, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  respecting 
some  of  these  Persians,  who  were  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  destruction  by 
the  intervention  of  Artemis  (Pauson.  i. 
40,  2). 

3  Herodot.  ix.  15.  The  situation  of 
the  Attic  deme  Sphendald  or  Sphen- 
dalein  seems  not  certainly  known  (Rosa, 
t)bor  die  Demon  von  Attika,  p.  138); 
but  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Finluy  think 


that  it  stood  "  near  Aio  Merkurio,  which 
now  gives  name  to  the  pass  leading 
from  Dekelia  through  the  ridges  of 
Parnes  into  the  extremity  of  the  Tana- 
srian  plain,  at  a  place  called  Malakasa." 
(Leake,  Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica, 
vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123.) 

Mr.  Finlay  (Oropus  and  Diskria,  p. 
38)  say 8  that  "Malakasa  is  the  only 
place  on  this  road  whore  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  could  conveniently 
halt."  It 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus:  his  left  wing  over  against 
Erythrae,  his  centre  over  against  Hysiae,  and  his  right  in  the 
territory  of  Plataea:  and  he  employed  his  army  in  constructing 
forthwith  a  fortified  camp1  of  ten  furlongs  square,  defended  by 
wooden  walls  and  towers,  cut  from  trees  in  the  Theban  territory. 

Mardonius  found  himself  thus  with  his  numerous  army,  in  a 
Discourage.  P^n  favourable  for  cavalry ;  with  a  camp  more  or  less 
mentinthe    defensible, — the  fortified  city  of  Thebes2  in  his  rear, — 

army  of  Mar-  '  i*  ••  -n 

doniusgene-  an(j  a  considerable  stock  of  provisions  as  well  as  a 
■ander  of  Or-  friendly  region  behind  him  from  whence  to  draw  more. 

chomenusat  i«  i.  -j.1.        I.      -a      •      *l 

the  banquet:  Few  among  his  army,  however,  were  either  hearty  in  the 
tween  Mar-  cause  or  confident  of  success  : 3  even  the  native  Persians 
Ana'bMua      had  been  disheartened  by  the  flight  of  the  monarch  the 

the  second  in  1     i»  t  i»  1 1      i»         i         i_    i  * 

command-  year  before,  and  were  full  ot  melancholy  augunes. 
eagerness  of  A  splendid  banquet  to  which  the  Theban  leader 
theThebons.  Attaginus  invited  Mardonius  along  with  fifty  Persian 
and  fifty  Theban  or  Boeotian  guests,  exhibited  proofs  of  this 
depressed  feeling,  which  were  afterwards  recounted  to  Herodotus 
himself  by  one  of  the  guests  present — an  Orchomenian  citizen 
of  note  named  Thersander.  The  banquet  being  so  arranged  that 
each  couch  was  occupied  by  one  Persian  and  one  Theban,  this  man 
was  accosted  in  Greek  by  his  Persian  neighbour,  who  inquired 
to  what  city  he  belonged ;  and  upon  learning  that  he  was  an 
Orchomenian,4  continued  thus:  "Since  thou  hast  now  partaken 
with  me  in  the  same  table  and  cup,  I  desire  to  leave  with  thee 
some  memorial  of  my  convictions ;  the  rather  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  be  thyself  forewarned  so  as  to  take  the  best  counsel  for 
thine  own  safety.  Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the 
army  which  we  left  yonder  encamped  near  the  river  ?  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  out  of  all  these,  thou  shalt  behold  but  few  surviving." 
Thersander  listened    to   these  words  with   astonishment,  spoken 


It  appears  that  the  Boeotians  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Asdpus  were 
necessary  as  guides  for  this  road.  Per- 
haps even  the  territory  of  Ordpus  was 
at  this  time  still  a  part  of  Bceotia :  we 
do  not  certainly  know  at  what  period  it 
was  first  conquered  by  the  Athenians. 

The  combats  between  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  will  be  found  to  take  place 
most  frequently  in  this  south-eastern 
region  of  Bceotia, — Tanagra,  OEnophyta, 
Delium,  &c. 

1  Herodot.  ix.  15. 

2  The  strong  town  of  Thebes  was  of 
much  service  to  him  (Thucyd.  i.  90). 

»  Herodot.  ix.  40,  45,  67  ;  Plutarch, 


AristeidGs,  c.  18. 

4  Herodot.  ix.  16.  Thersander,  though 
an  Orchomenian,  passes  as  a  Theban — 
III p<rr)v  rt  teal  Qrifiaiov  iv  k\ivtj  Ik<£<ttti 
— a  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  Thebes  and  Orchomenus  at 
this  time,  which  is  farther  illustrated 
by  Pindar,  Isthm.  i.  51  (compare  the 
Scholia  ad  loc.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ode),  respecting  the  Theban  family 
of  Herodotus  and  Asdpodorus.  The 
ancient  mythical  feud  appears  to  have 
gone  to  sleep,  but  a  deadly  hatred  will 
be  found  to  grow  up  in  later  times  be- 
tween these  two  towns. 
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as  they  were  with  strong  emotion  and  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
replied — "  Surely  thou  art  bound  to  reveal  this  to  Mardonius,  and 
to  his  confidential  advisers :  "  but  the  Persian  rejoined — "  My 
friend,  man  cannot  avert  that  which  God  hath  decreed  to  come : 
no  one  will  believe  the  revelation,  sure  though  it  be.  Many  of  us 
Persians  know  this  well,  and  are  here  serving  only  under  the  bond 
of  necessity.  And  truly  this  is  the  most  hatefiil  of  all  human 
sufferings — to  be  full  of  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
no  power  over  any  result" l — "  This  (observes  Herodotus)  I  heard 
myself  from  the  Orchoraenian  Thersander,  who  told  me  farther 
that  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  several  persons  about  him,  even 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea."  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
curious  revelations  in  the  whole  history ;  not  merely  as  it  brings 
forward  the  historian  in  his  own  personality,  communicating  with  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Theban  leaders,  and  thus  provided  with 
good  means  of  information  as  to  the  general  events  of  the  cam- 
paign— but  also  as  it  discloses  to  us,  on  testimony  not  to  be  sus- 
pected, the  real  temper  of  the  native  Persians,  and  even  of  the 
chief  men  among  them.  If  so  many  of  these  chiefs  were  not 
merely  apathetic,  but  despondent,  in  the  cause,  much  more  decided 
would  be  the  same  absence  of  will  and  hope  in  their  followers 
and  the  subject  allies.  To  follow  the  monarch  in  his  overwhelming 
march  of  the  preceding  year,  was  gratifying  in  many  ways  to  the 
native  Persians :  but  every  man  was  sick  of  the  enterprise  as  now 
cut  down  under  Mardonius :  and  Artabazus,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  not  merely  slack,  but  jealous  of  his  superior.8  Under 
such  circumstances  we  shall  presently  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  whole  army  disappearing  forthwith,  the  moment  Mardonius 
is  slain. 

Among  the  Grecian  allies  of  Mardonius,  the  Thebans  and 
Boeotians  were  active  and  zealous,  most  of  the  remainder  luke- 
warm, and  the  Phokians  even  of  doubtful  fidelity.  Their  con- 
tingent of  1000  hoplites,  under  Harmokydes,  had  been  tardy 
in  joining  him,  having  only  come  up  since  he  retired  from  Attica 
into  Bceotia:  and  some  of  the  Phokians  even  remained  behind 


1  Herodot.  ix.  16,  17.  The  last  ob- 
servation here  quoted  is  striking  and  em- 
Shatic — ix^<rT"1\  M  6&uvri  4<rr\  r&y  iv 
vdpu>iroi<ri  airr)jt  iroAA&  <ppoviorra  /at}8c- 
ybs  KparUiv.  It  will  have  to  be  more 
carefully  considered  at  a  later  period  of 
thiii  history,  when  wo  come  to  touch 
upon  the  scientific  life  of  the  Greeks, 
and  upon  the  philosophy  of  happiness 

VOL.  III.  2   K 


and  duty  as  conceived  by  Aristotle. 
If  carried  fully  out,  this  position  is 
the  direct  negative  of  what  Aristotle 
lays  down  in  his  Ethics  as  to  the 
superior  happiness  of  the  $los  Stwori- 
riKbs  or  life  of  scientific  observation 
and  reflection. 
1  Herodot.  ix.  66. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus,  prosecuting  manifest  hostilities 
against  the  Persians.  Aware  of  the  feeling  among  this  contingent, 
which  the  Thessalians  took  care  to  place  before  him  in  an  unfa- 
vourable point  of  view,  Mardonius  determined  to  impress  upon 
them  a  lesson  of  intimidation.  Causing  them  to  form  in  a  separate 
body  on  the  plain,  he  brought  up  his  numerous  cavalry  all  around 
them ;  while  the  Pheme,  or  sudden  simultaneous  impression, 
ran  through  the  Greek  allies  as  well  as  the  Phokians  themselves, 
that  he  was  about  to  shoot  them  down.1  The  general  Harmokydes, 
directing  his  men  to  form  a  square  and  close  their  ranks,  addressed 
to  them  short  exhortations  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  to  behave 
like  orave  Greeks  against  barbarian  assassins — when  the  cavalry 
rode  up  apparently  to  the  charge,  and  advanced  close  to  the 
square,  with  uplifted  javelins  and  arrows  on  the  string,  some  few  of 
which  were  even  actually  discharged.  The  Phokians  maintained, 
as  enjoined,  steady  ranks  with  a  firm  countenance,  and  the  cavalry 
wheeled  about  without  any  actual  attack  or  damage.  After  this 
mysterious  demonstration,  Mardonius  condescended  to  compliment 
the  Phokians  on  their  courage,  and  to  assure  them  by  means 
of  a  herald  that  he  had  been  greatly  misinformed  respecting  them. 
He  at  the  same  time  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  and  forward 
in  service  for  the  future,  and  promised  that  all  good  behaviour 
should  be  amply  recompensed.  Herodotus  seems  uncertain, — 
difficult  as  the  supposition  is  to  entertain, — whether  Mardonius  did 
not  really  intend  at  first  to  massacre  the  Phokians  in  the  field,  and 
desisted  from  the  intention  only  on  seeing  how  much  blood  it 
would  cost  to  accomplish.  However  this  may  be,  the  scene 
itself  was  a  remarkable  reality,  and  presented  one  among  many 
other  proofs  of  the  lukewarmness  and  suspicious  fidelity  of  the 
army.8 

Conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans,  the  liberties 
Numbers  of  of  Greece  were  now  to  be  disputed  in  Boeotia :  and  not 
collected  only  had  the  position  of  Mardonius  already  been  taken, 
u!!um.  au  but  his  camp  also  fortified,  before  the  united  Grecian 
army  approached  Kithaeron  in  its  forward  march  from  the  Isthmus. 


1  Herodot.  ix.  17.  8i€£tjA0€  <p4iPV>  ws 
kotokovt«€i  <j<pias.  Respecting  ^itj, 
see  a  note  a  little  farther  on,  at  the 
battle  of  Mykale,  in  this  same  chapter. 

Compare  the  case  of  the  Delians  at 
Adramyttium,  surrounded  and  slain 
•with  missiles  by  the  Persian  satrap, 
though  not  his  enemies  —  *fpi(rHi<ras 
robs  kavrov  KarriKdmurc  (Thucyd.  viii. 
108.) 


8  Ob*  fx*  &Tpe*ce«f  *l-**?yt  otfre  ei 
%\0ov  fxhv  laroKtovrts  robs  tutelar,  8fif- 
Qitntav  rSbv  &*aaa\a>r,  &c.  (Herodot.  ix. 
18). 

This  confession  of  uncertainty  as  to 
motives  and  plans,  distinguishing  be- 
tween them  and  the  visible  facts  which 
he  is  describing,  is  not  without  import- 
ance as  strengthening  our  confidence  in 
the  historian. 
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After  the  full  force  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  reached  the 
Isthmus,  they  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  Peloponnesian  and 
other  confederates.  The  hoplites  who  joined  them  were  as  follows : 
from  Tegea,  1500 ;  from  Corinth,  5000,  besides  a  small  body 
of  300  from  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Potidsea ;  from  the  Arcadian 
Orchomenus,  600 ;  from  Sikyon,  3000 ;  from  Epidaurus,  800 ; 
from  Troezen,  1000  ;  from  Lepreon,  200 ;  from  Mykenae  and 
Tiryns,  400 ;  from  Phlius,  1000 ;  from  Hermione,  300 ;  from 
Eretria  and  Styra,  600 ;  from  Chalkis,  400 ;  from  Ambrakia,  500 ; 
from  Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  800 ;  from  Pale  in  Kephallenia, 
200;  from  iEgina,  500.  On  marching  from  the  Isthmus  to 
Megara,  they  took  up  3000  Megarian  hoplites ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  reached  Eleusis  in  their  forward  progress,  the  army  was 
completed  by  the  junction. of  8000  Athenian  hoplites,  and  600 
Plataean,  under  Aristeides,  who  passed  over  from  Salamis.1  The 
total  force  of  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  troops  was  thus  38,700  men. 
There  were  no  cavalry,  and  but  very  few  bowmen — but  if  we  add 
those  who  are  called  light-armed  or  unarmed  generally,  some 
perhaps  with  javelins  or  swords,  but  none  with  any  defensive 
armour — the  grand  total  was  not  less  than  110,000  men.  Of 
these  light-armed  or  unarmed,  there  were,  as  computed  by  Hero- 
dotus, 35,000  in  attendance  on  the  5000  Spartan  citizens,  and 
34,500  in  attendance  on  the  other  hoplites;  together  with  1800 
Thespians  who  were  properly  hoplites,  yet  so  badly  armed  as  not  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  ranks.2 

Such  was  the  number  of  Greeks  present  or  near  at  hand  in  the 
combat  against  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  which  took  place  some 


>f 


k/ 


1  Compare  this  list  of  Herodotus  with 
the  enumeration  which  Pausanias  read 
inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Zeus,  erected 
at  Olympia  by  the  Greeks  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  (Pausan.  v. 
23,  1). 

Pausanias  found  inscribed  all  the 
names  here  indicated  by  Herodotus,  ex- 
cept the  Pales  of  Kephallenia;  and  he 
found  in  addition  the  Eleians,  Keans, 
Kythnians,  Tenians,  Naxians  and  Md- 
lians.  The  five  last  names  are  islanders 
in  the  JEgeaxk :  their  contingents  sent  to 
Platica  must  at  all  events  have  been 
very  small,  and  it  is  surprising  to  hear 
that  they  sent  any — especially  when  we 
recollect  that  there  was  a  Greek  fleet  at 
this  moment  on  service,  to  which  it 
would  be  natural  that  they  should  join 
themselves  in  preference  to  land-service. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  the 
Eleians,  the  suspicion  of  Brondatedt  is 


plausible,  that  Pausanias  may  have  mis- 
taken the  name  of  the  Pales  of  Kephal- 
lenia for  theirs,  and  may  have  fancied 
that  he  read  FAAEIOI  when  it  was 
really  written  T1AAEI5,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  that  time  about  600  years  old. 
The  place  in  the  series  wherein  Pausa- 
nias places  the  name  of  the  Eleians 
strengthens  this  suspicion.  Unless  it 
be  admitted,  we  shall  be  driven,  as  the 
most  probable  alternative,  to  suppose  a 
fraud  committed  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Eleians,  which  may  easily  have  led  them 
to  alter  a  name  originally  belonging  to 
the  Pales.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  Eleians  were  themselves  the  su- 
perintendents and  curators  at  Olympia. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  read  the  same 
inscription  as  Pausanias  (De  Herodoti 
Malignit.  p.  873). 

1  Herodot.  ix.  19,  28,  29. 
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little  time  afterwards.  But  it  seemed  that  the  contingents  were 
March  of  not  at  first  completely  full,  and  that  new  additions l  con- 
over  Kith»-  tinued  to  arrive  until  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  alocg 
SSotia.  with  the  convoys  of  cattle  and  provisions  which  came 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Fausanias  marched  first  from  the 
Isthmus  to  Eleusis,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Athenians  from 
Salamis.  At  Eleusis  as  well  as  at  the  Isthmus,  the  sacrifices  were 
found  encouraging,  and  the  united  army  then  advanced  across  the 
ridge  of  Kithjeron,  so  as  to  come  within  sight  of  the  Persians. 
When  Pausanias  saw  them  occupying  the  line  of  the  Asopus  in  the 
plain  beneath,  he  kept  his  own  army  on  the  mountain  declivity 
near  Erythrae,  without  choosing  to  adventure  himself  in  the 
level  ground.  Mardonius,  finding  them  not  disposed  to 
seek  battle  in  the  plain,  despatched  his  numerous  and 
M\IsiluiT.dcr  excellent  cavalry  under  Masistius,  the  most  distinguished 
ha?aJS-  officer  in  his  army,  to  attack  them.  For  the  most  part, 
cl^cy^Se  the  ground  was  so  uneven  as  to  check  their  approach ; 
but  the  Megarian  contingent,  which  happened  to  be 
more  exposed  than  the  rest,  were  so  hard  pressed  that 
they  were  forced  to  send  to  Pausanias  for  aid.  They 
appear  to  have  had  not  only  no  cavalry,  but  no  bowmen  or  light- 
armed  troops  of  any  sort  with  missile  weapons  ;  while  the  Persians, 
excellent  archers  and  darters,  using  very  large  bows  and  trained 
in  such  accomplishments  from  their  earjiest  childhood,  charged 
in  successive  squadrons  and  overwhelmed  the  Greeks  with  darts 
and  arrows — not  omitting  contemptuous  taunts  ^on  their  cowardice 
for  keeping  back  from  the  plain.2  So  general  was  then  the  fear  of 
the  Persian  cavalry,  that  Pausanias  could  find  none  of  the  Greeks, 
except  the  Athenians,  willing  to  volunteer  and  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Megarians.  A  body  of  Athenians,  however,  especially  300 
chosen  troops  under  Olympiodorus,  strengthened  with  some  bow- 
men, immediately  marched  to  the  spot  and  took  up  the  combat 
with  the  Persian  cavalry.  For  some  time  the  struggle  was  sharp 
and  doubtful :  at  length  the  general  Masistius, — a  man  renowned 
for  bravery,  lofty  in  stature,  clad  in  conspicuous  armour,  and 
mounted  on  a  Nisaean  horse  with  golden  trappings — charging 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had  his  horse  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the 
side.     The  animal  immediately  reared  and  threw  his  master  on  the 


lie  is  at- 
tacked by 
the  Persian 


Athenians 
against 
cavalry— 
Masistius  is 
slain. 


1  Herodot.  ix.  28.  ol  $iti$oit{!»vt4s  t« 
roX  ol  o\pxh*  ik06yrts  'EAA^vwi/. 

2  About  the  missile  weapons  and  skill 
of  the  Persians,  see  Herodot.  i.  130; 
Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii.  4,  17. 


Cyrus  the  younger  was  eminent  in 
the  use  both  of  the  bow  and  the  javelin 
(Xetioph.  Anab.  i.  8,  26;  i.  9,  5:  com- 
pare Cyropaed.  L  2,  4). 


GlOlft  QllFBCF,    Vul.    in.    p.  s 
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ground,  close  to  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  who,  rushing  forward, 
seized  the  horse,  and  overpowered  Masistius  before  he  could  rise. 
So  impenetrable  were  the  defences  of  his  helmet  and  breastplate l 
however,  that  they  had  considerable  difficulty  in  killing  hm, 
though  he  was  in  their  power :  at  length  a  spearman  pierced  him 
in  the  eye.  The  death  of  the  general  passed  unobserved  by  the 
Persian  cavalry,  but  as  soon  as  they  missed  him  and  became  aware 
of  the  loss,  they  charged  furiously  and  in  one  mass,  to  recover  the 
dead  body.  At  first  the  Athenians,  too  few  in  number  to  resist  the 
onset,  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  give  way,  abandoning  the 
body;  but  reinforcements  presently  arriving  at  their  call,  the 
Persians  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  it  finally  remained  in 
their  possession.8 

The  death  of  Masistius,  coupled  with  that  final  repulse  of  the 
cavalry  which  left  his  body  in  possession  of  the  Greeks,  Tbe  Greeks 
produced  a  strong  effect  on  both  armies,  encouraging  the  tS?u0?oFth6 
one  as  much  as  it  disheartened  the  other.     Throughout  J^Sxu^d 
the    camp    of   Mardonius,    the   grief  was   violent  and  S5onUSelrer" 
unbounded,  manifested  by  wailing  so  loud  as  to  echo  JJ0n^S© 
over  all  Boeotia ;  while  the  hair  of  men,  horses  and  cattle,  As6pU8- 
was  abundantly  cut  in  token  of  mourning.     The  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  overjoyed  at  their  success,  placed  the  dead  body  in 
a  cart  and  paraded  it  round  the  army  :  even  the  hoplites  ran  out 
of  their  ranks  to  look  at  it ;  not  only  hailing  it  as  a  valuable  trophy, 
but  admiring  its  stature  and  proportions.8 

So  much  was  their  confidence  increased,  that  Pausanias  now 
ventured  to  quit  the  protection  of  the  mountain-ground,  incon- 
venient from  its  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  to  take  up  his  position 
in  the  plain  beneath,  interspersed  only  with  low  hillocks.  Marching 
from  Erythrae  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  declivities  of 
Kithaeron,  and  passing  by  Hysiae,  the  Greeks  occupied  a  line 
of  camp  in  the  Plataean  territory  along  the  Asopus  and  on  its  right 
bank ;  with  their  right  wing  near  to  the  fountain  called  Gargaphia,4 


1  See  Quintua  Curtiua,  iii.  11,  15; 
and  the  note  of  Miitzel. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  21,  22,  23;  Plutarch, 
Aristeidte,  c.  14. 

8  Herodot.  ix.  24,  25.  ol/wyp  re 
Xp*<i>H**oi  AwA^Ty  Awcurav  yitp  r^y  Boiw- 

rlffy  KoreTx*  ^IX^*  &c- 

The  exaggerated  demonstrations  of 
grief,  ascribed  to  XerxeH  and  Atoasa  in 
the  Persse  of  JEschylua,  have  often  been 
blamed  by  critics:  wo  may  see  from 
this  passage  how  much  they  are  in  the 
manners  of  Orientals  of  that  day. 


4  Herodot.  ix.  25-30 ;  Plutarch,  Aria- 
teidds,  c.  11.  rb  rod  *  Aybpoicpdrovs 
flpyov  iyyvs  &A<r«i  tcvkvwv  teal  <rv<TKla>y 
hivbpwy  ir*pt*x6it*vov. 

Tne  expression  of  Herodotus  respect- 
ing this  position  taken  by  Pausanias, 
Ovroi  fiiv  olv  rax^tyrts  M  ry  'Acrviry 
iffrparowt&efoyro,  as  well  as  the  words 
which  follow  in  the  next  chapter  (31; — 
Of  fidpfSapoiy  Tv$6^fvoi  *lvat  robs  *EAAif- 
yas  iv  U\araiT)<riy  iraffiaay  jral  ahrol  M 
rbv  *Aaw*br  rbv  ravrn  ptovra — show 
plainly  that  the  Grecian  troops  werd 
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and  their  left  wing  near  to  the  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  shady 
grove,  of  the  Plataean  hero  Androkrates.  Iu^  this  position  they 
were  marshalled  according  to  nations,  or  separate  fractions  of  the 
Greek  name — the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  right  wing,  with  the 
v  Tegeans  and  Corinthians  immediately  joining  them — and  the 
Athenians  on  the  left  wing;  a  post,  which  as  second  in  point 
of  dignity,  was  at  first  claimed  by  the  Tegeans,  chiefly  on  grounds 
of  mythical  exploits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Athenians,  but  ulti- 
mately adjudged  by  the  Spartans,  after  hearing  both  sides,  to 
Athens.1  In  the  field  even  Lacedaemonians  followed  those  demo- 
cratical  forms  which  pervaded  so  generally  Grecian  military  opera- 
tions :  in  this  case,  it  was  not  the  generals,  but  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops  in  a  body,  who  heard  the  argument  and  delivered  the 
verdict  by  unanimous  acclamation. 

Mardonius,  apprised  of  this  change  of  position,  marched  his 
Murdonius  army  also  a  little  further  to  the  westward,  and  posted 
position,  and  himself  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  divided  from  them  by  the 
nearly  op-  river  Asopus.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans,  he 
Sreets  on  himself  with  his  Persians  and  Medes,  the  picked  men  of 
0f  theAaopua.  his  army,  took  post  on  the  left  wing,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  Greek  right,  and  even  extending 
so  far  as  to  cover  the  Tegean  ranks  on  the  left  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians: Baktrians,  Indians,  Sakae,  with  other  Asiatics  and  Egyp- 


encamped  along  the  AsGpus  on  the  Pla- 
taean side,  while  the  Persians  in  their 
second  position  occupied  the  ground  on 
the  opposite  or  Theban  side  of  the  river. 
Whichever  army  commenced  the  attack 
had  to  begin  by  passing  the  Asdpus  (c. 
3G-59J. 

For  the  topography  of  this  region, 
and  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
two  armies,  compare  Squire,  in  Wal- 
pole's  Turkey,  p.  338;  Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  9  seq.,  and  ch.  viii.  p. 
592  seq. :  and  the  still  more  copious  and 
accurate  information  of  Colonel  Leake, 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  xvi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  324-360.  Both  of  them  have 
given  plans  of  the  region ;  that  which  I 
annex  is  borrowed  from  Kiepert's  maps. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  fountain 
Gargaphia  is  not  yet  identified,  and  that 
both  Kruse  and  Leake  place  the  Grecian 
position  farther  from  the  river  Asopus 
than  is  consistent  with  the  words  of 
Herodotus ;  which  words  seem  to  specify 
points  near  the  two  extremities,  indi- 
cating that  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia 
was  near  the  river  towards  the  right  of 
the  Grecian  position,  and  the  chapel  of 


Androkrates  also  near  the  river  towards 
the  left  of  that  position,  where  the 
Athenians  were  posted.  Nor  would 
such  a  site  for  a  chapel  of  Androkrates 
be  inconsistent  with  Thucydidea  (iii. 
24),  who  merely  mentions  that  chapel 
as  being  on  the  right-hand  of  the  first 
mile  of  road  from  Plateea  to  Thebes. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  battle,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  spring  of  Gar- 
gaphia were  no  longer  recognisable. 
At  any  rate,  neither  the  fountain  pointed 
out  by  Colonel  Leake  (p.  332)  nor  that 
of  Vergutiani  which  had  been  supposed 
by  Colonel  Squire  and  Dr.  Clarke,  ap- 
pear to  me  suitable  for  Gargaphia. 

The  errors  of  that  plan  of  the  battle 
of  Plataea  which  accompanies  the  Voyage 
d'Anacharsis,  are  now  well  understood. 

1  Herodot.  ix.  26-29.  Judging  from 
the  battles  of  Corinth  (b.c.  396)  and 
Mantineia  (b.c.  418),  the  Tegeans  seem 
afterwards  to  have  dropped  this  preten- 
sion to  occupy  the  left  wing,  and  to 
have  preferred  the  post  in  the  line  next 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenoph.  Hell  en. 
iv.  2,  19). 
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tians,  filled  the  centre ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the 
service  of  Persia,  the  right — over  against  the  hoplites  of  Athens* 
The  numbers  of  these  last-mentioned  Greeks  Herodotus  could  not 
learn,  though  he  estimates  them  conjecturally  at  50,000 : l  nor  can 
we  place  any  confidence  in  the  total  of  300,000  which  he  gives  ass/ 
belonging  to  the  other  troops  of  Mardonius,  though  probably  it 
cannot  have  been  much  less. 

In  this  position  lay  the  two  armies,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
space  including  the  river  Asopus,  and  each  expecting  a  unwilling. 
battle,  whilst  the  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  each  were  offered  SEXe/to* 
up.     Pausanias,  Mardonius,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  Per-  J$*J3^the 
sian  army,  had  each  a  separate  prophet  to  offer  sacrifice,  {JJ^ffi^00 
and  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  gods ;  the  two  5U^°urage 
first  had  men  from  the  most  distinguished  prophetic  families  8i0IL 
in  Elis — the  latter  invited  one  from  Leukas.9    All  received  large 
pay,  and  the  prophet  of  Pausanias  had  indeed  been  honoured  with 
a  recompense  above  all  pay — the  gift  of  full  Spartan  citizenship  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  brother.      It  happened  that  the  prophets 
on  both  sides  delivered  the  same  report  of  their  respective  sacri- 
fices :  favourable  for  resistance  if  attacked — unfavourable  for  begin- 
ning the  battle.     At  a  moment  when  doubt  and  indecision  was  the 
reigning  feeling  on  both  sides,  this  was  the  safest  answer  for  the 
prophet  to  give,  and  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  soldiers  to  hear. 
And  though  the  answer  from  Delphi  had  been  sufficiently  encou- 
raging, and  the  kindness  of  the  patron-heroes  of  Plataea 3  had  been 
solemnly  invoked,  yet   Pausanias  did  not  venture   to  cross  the 
Asopus  and  begin  the  attack,  in  the  face  of  a  pronounced  declara- 
tion from  his  prophet.     Nor  did  even  Hegesistratus,  the  prophet 
employed  by  Mardonius,  choose  on  his  side  to  urge  an  aggressive 
movement,  though  he  had  a  deadly  personal  hatred  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  would  have   been   delighted  to   see   them 
worsted.      There  arose    commencements  of  conspiracy,   perhaps 
encouraged  by  promises  or  bribes  from  the   enemy,  among  the 
wealthier  Athenian  hoplites,  to  establish  an  oligarchy  at  Athens 
under  Persian  supremacy,  like  that  which  now  existed  at  Thebes, — 
a  conspiracy  full  of  danger  at  such  a  moment,  though  fortunately 
repressed4  by  Aristeides,  with  a  hand  at  once  gentle  and  decisive. 


1  Herodot.  ix.  31,  32. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  36,  38.  ficfu<r0»fifro* 
oIk  6\lyov. 

These  prophets  were  men  of  great 
individual  consequence,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  details  which  Herodotus  gives 


respecting  their  adventures:  compare 
also  the  history  of  Euenius,  ix.  93. 

8  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  xi. ;  Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  74. 

4  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  13. 
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The  annoyance  inflicted  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Thebans,  was  incessant.  Their  constant  assaults, 
and  missile  weapons  from  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus,  prevented 
the  Greeks  from  using  the  river  for  supplies  of  water,  so  that  the 
whole  army  was  forced  to  water  at  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  position,1  near  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites. 
Mardoniua  Moreover  the  Theban  leader  Timegenidas,  remarking 
Greeks  with  the  convoys  which  arrived  over  the  passes  of  Kithaeron  in 
ind raVudff  tne  rear  °f tne  Grecian  camp,  and  the  constant  reinforce- 
p^i8n?he  nients  of  hoplites  which  accompanied  them,  prevailed 
"*'•  upon  M ardonius  to  employ  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  such 

communication.  The  first  movement  of  this  sort,  undertaken  by  night 
against  the  pass  called  the  Oak  Heads,  was  eminently  successful. 
A  train  of  500  beasts  of  burden  with  supplies,  was  attacked 
descending  into  the  plain  with  its  escort,  all  of  whom  were  either 
slain  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Persian  camp ;  so  that  it  became 
unsafe  for  any  further  convoys  to  approach  the  Greeks.2  Eight 
days  had  already  been  passed  in  inaction  before  Timegenidas 
suggested,  or  Mardonius  executed  this  manoeuvre ;  which  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that  he  did  not  attempt  earlier,  and  which 
afforded  clear  proof  how  much  might  be  hoped  from  an  efficient 
employment  of  his  cavalry,  without  the  ruinous  risk  of  a  general 
action.  Nevertheless,  after  waiting  two  days  longer,  his  impa- 
tience became  uncontrollable,  and  he  determined  on  a  general  battle 
forthwith.8  In  vain  did  Artabazus  endeavour  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  step ;  taking  the  same  view  as  the  Thebans,  that  in  a 
pitched  battle  the  united  Grecian  army  was  invincible,  and  that 
the  only  successful  policy  was  that  of  delay  and  corruption  to  dis- 
unite them.  He  recommended  standing  on  the  defensive,  by 
means  of  Thebes,  well  fortified  and  amply  provisioned :  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  distributing  effective  bribes  among  the  leading  men 
throughout  the  various  Grecian  cities.     This  suggestion,  which 


1  Herodot.   ix.   40,   49,    50.     r4\y  re 


count  of  Herodotus  that  this  is  quite 


Kfrfiyyv  tV  TapyaQiriy,  &»'  $j  vopctscro  incorrect.  The  position  seems  to  have 
ray  rb  <rrpdrtvfia  rb  'EWyyiriv — 4pvic6-  !  had  no  protection  except  what  it  derived 
fAiyoi  5i  iirb  rov  'AcrarroD,  ovrw  8^  iw\  ;  from  the  river  Asdpus,  and  the  Greeks 
tV  Kfrfirqy  4<poir*or  fab  rov  worafiov  |  were  ultimately  forced  to  abandon  it  by 
ykp  <rQi  ovk  4£yy  tiZtap  (popttadeu,  \nc6  re  !  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Persian  ca- 
r&y  iTtiwy  #co2  ro^vfidrwy.  valry.  The  whole  account,  at  once  diffuse 

Diodorus   (xi.    30)    affirms   that  the    and  uninstructive,  given  by  Diodorus  of 
Greek  position  was  so  well  defended  by    this  battle  (xi.  30-36),  forms  a  strong 


the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  so  diffi 
cult  of  attack,  that  Mardonius  was  pre- 
vented from  making  use  of  his  superior 
numbers.    It  is  evident  from  the  ac- 


contrast  with  the  clear,  impressive,  and 
circumstantial  narrative  of  Herodotus. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  38,  39. 

8  Herodot.  ix.  40,  41. 
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Herodotus  considers  as  wise  and  likely  to  succeed,  was  repudiated 
by  Mardonius  as  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  the  recog-  ^^^^01 
nized  superiority  of  the  Persian  arms.1  J[ gJiKui 

But  while  he  overruled,  by  virtue  of  superior  authority,  ^JJJJISS  of 
the  objections  of  all  around  him,  Persians  as  well  as  JSj^?5r 
Greek,  he  could  not  but  feel  daunted  by  their  reluctant  deter^*i1 
obedience,   which    he   suspected    to    arise  -from    their  attack:  he 
liaving    heard   oracles   or   prophecies    of  unfavourable  that  the 
augiiry.      He    therefore  summoned   the   chief  officers,  £?favour- 
Greek   as   well  as    Persian,   and  put  the   question   to 
them  whether  they  knew  any  prophecy  announcing  that  the  Per- 
sians were  doomed  to  destruction  in  Greece.     All  were  silent: 
some  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  but  others  (Herodotus  inti- 
mates) knew  them  full  well,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  speak. 
Receiving  no  answer,  Mardonius  said,  "  Since  ye  either  do  not 
know,  or  will  not  tell,  I  who  know  well  will  myself  speak  out. 
There  is  an  oracle  to  the  effect,  that  Persian  invaders  of  Greece 
shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  shall  afterwards  all  be 
destroyed.     Now  we,  being  aware  of  this,  shall  neither  go  against 
that  temple,  nor  try  to  plunder  it :  on  that  ground  therefore  we 
shall  not  be  destroyed.      Rejoice  ye  therefore,  ye  who  are  well- 
affected  to  the  Persians — we  .shall  get  the  better  of  the  Greeks." 
With  that  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  everything  for  a  general 
attack  and  battle  on  the  morrow.8 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Orchomenian  Thersander  was 
present  at  this  interview,  and  may  have  reported  it  to  Herodotus. 
But  the  reflection  of  the  historian  himself  is  not  the  least  curious 
part  of  the  whole,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  these  pro- 
phecies sunk  into  men's  minds,  and  determined  their  judgements. 
Herodotus  knew  (though  he  does  not  cite  it)  the  particular  pro- 
phecy to  which  Mardonius  made  allusion ;  and  he  pronounces,  in 
the  most  affirmative  tone,3  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  Persians : 
it  referred  to  an  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Illyrians  and 
the  Encheleis.  But  both  Bakis  (from  whom  he  quotes  four  lines) 
and  Musaeus  had  prophesied,  in  the  plainest  manner,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon  and 
Asopus.  And  these  are  the  prophecies  which  we  must  suppose 
the  officers  convoked  by  Mardonius  to  have  known  also,  though 


s 


1  Herodot.  ix.  42. 

a  Herodot.  ix.  42. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  43.  Tovrov  9*  tyttyt 
rbr  xpyv^v  r^v  Map&fo'tos  «7ir«  is  Tl4p- 
aas  ?X€(K>  '*  'IWvplovs  tc  teal  rhv  'E*y- 


X*A^w  vrparbv  ol9a  * f t o it) p 4- 
vovy  &AA'  oifK  is  Ulpeas.  'AAA&  ti  ^w 
Bdtci&i  is  Townyr  r^y  M^X7?*  fr"Ti  ^woctj- 
fi4wat  &c. 
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they  did  not  dare  to  speak  out:  it  was  the  fault  of  Mardonius 
himself  that  he  did  not  take  warning. 

The  attack  of  a  multitude  like  that  of  Mardonius  was  not  likely 
hu  intention  under  anv  circumstances  to  be  made  so  rapidly  as  to  take 
C0Ed  to  the  *ne  Greeks  by  surprise :  but  the  latter  were  forewarned 
Athenians  in  0f  it  by  a  secret  visit  from  Alexander  king  of  Macedon ; 
Alexander  of  who,  riding  up  to  the  Athenian  advanced  posts  in  the 

Macedon.  'ox  r 

middle  of  the  night,  desired  to  speak  with  Aristeides 
and  the  other  generals.  Announcing  to  them  alone  his  name  and 
proclaiming  his  earnest  sympathy  for  the  Grecian  cause,  as  well  as 
the  hazard  which  he  incurred  by  this  nightly  visit — he  apprised 
them  that  Mardonius,  though  eager  for  a  battle  long  ago,  could 
not  by  any  effort  obtain  favourable  sacrifices,  but  was  nevertheless, 
even  in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  determined  on  an  attack  the  next 
morning.  "Be  ye  prepared  accordingly;  and  if  ye  succeed  in 
this  war  (said  he),  remember  to  liberate  me  also  from  the  Persian 
yoke;  I  too  am  a  Greek  by  descent,  and  thus  risk  my  head 
because  I  cannot  endure  to  see  Greece  enslaved." 1 

The  communication  of  this  important  message,  made  by  Aris- 
Pausaniu  teides  to  Pausanias,  elicited  from  him  a  proposal  not  a 
places  in  the   little  surprising  as  coming  from  a  Spartan  general.     He 

line  between 

the  Spartans   requested  the  Athenians  to  change  places  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  line.     "  We  Lacedaemonians  (said  he) 


mans. 


now  stand  opposed  to  the  Persians  and  Medes,  against  whom  we 
have  never  yet  contended,  while  ye  Athenians  have  fought  and 
conquered  them  at  Marathon.  March  ye  then  over  to  the  right 
wing  and  take  our  places,  while  we  will  take  yours  in  the  left  wing 
against  the  Boeotians  and  ThessaJians,  with  whose  arms  and  attack 
we  are  familiar."  The  Athenians  readily  acceded,  and  the  reci- 
procal change  of  order  was  accordingly  directed.  It  was  not  yet 
quite  completed,  when  day  broke  and  the  Theban  allies  of  Mar- 
donius immediately  took  notice  of  what  had  been  done.  That 
general  commanded  a  corresponding  change  in  his  own  line,  so  as 
to  place  the  native  Persians  once  more  over  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians; upon  which  Pausanias,  seeing  that  his  manoeuvre  had 
failed,  led  back  his  Lacedaemonians  to  the  right  wing,  while  a 
second  movement  on  the  part  of  Mardonius  replaced  both  armies 
in  the  order  originally  observed.8 


1  Herodot.  ix.  44-45.  The  language 
about  the  sacrifices  is  remarkable— \4yv 
8i  &y  bWi  MopSoWq*  rt  icol  rjj  arparifj  oh 
tivvarai  rk  <r<pdyia  k ar advfiia 
y*v4<r0aim  iriXai  ycLp  hv  Jfxdx*<r9*,  &c. 


Mardonius  had  tried  many  unavailing 
efforts  to  procure  better  sacrifices:  it 
could  not  be  done. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  47;  Plutarch,  Aris- 
teides, c.  16.    Here,  as  on  many  other 
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No  incident  similar  to  this  will  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  Lacedaemonian  history.  To  evade  encountering  the  best 
troops  in  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  depart  for  this  purpose  from 
their  privileged  post  on  the  right  wing,  was  a  step  well-calculated 
to  lower  them  in  "the  eyes  of  Greece,  and  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  produce  that  effect,  if  the  intention  had  been  realized.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  no  mean  compliment  to  the  formidable  reputation  of 
the  native  Persian  troops — a  reputation  recognised  by  Herodotus, 
and  well-sustained  at  least  by  their  personal  bravery.1  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  this  publicly  manifested  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  troops  in  the  Grecian  army  contributed  much  to  exalt 
the  rash  confidence  of  Mardonius :  a  feeling  which  Herodotus,  in 
Homeric  style,2  casts  into  the  speech  of  a  Persian  herald  sent  to 
upbraid  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  challenge  them  to  a  "  single 
combat  with  champions  of  equal  numbers,  Lacedaemonians  against 
Persians."  This  herald,  whom  no  one  heard  or  cared  Manionin« 
for,  and  who  serves  but  as  a  mouthpiece  for  bringing  out  JSJj^Sf** 
the  feelings  belonging  to  the  moment,  was  followed  by  hia  cavalfy. 
something  very  real  and  terrible — a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Greek 
line  by  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  whose  rapid  motions,  and  showers  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  annoyed  the  Greeks  on  this  day  more  than 
ever.  The  latter  (as  has  been  before  stated)  had  no  cavalry  what- 
ever; nor  do  their  light  troops,  though  sufficiently  numerous, 
appear  to  have  rendered  any  service,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Athenian  bowmen.  How  great  was  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
Persian  cavalry,  i3  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  for  a  time  drove 
away  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  so  as  to 
choke  it  up  and  render  it  unfit  for  use.  As  the  army  had  been 
prevented  by  the  cavalry  from  resorting  to  the  river  Asopus,  this 
fountain  had  been  of  late  the  only  watering-place  ;  and  without  it 
the  position  which  they  then  occupied  became  untenable — while 
their  provisions  also  were  exhausted,  inasmuch  as  the  convoys, 
from  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  could  not  descend  from  Kithaeron 
to  join  them.8 

In  this  dilemma  Pausanias  summoned  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  his 
tent.  After  an  anxious  debate,  the  resolution  was  taken,  in  case 
Mardonius  should  not  bring  on  a  general  action  in  the  course  of 


occasions,  Plutarch  rather  spoils  than 
assists  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 

1  Herodot.  ix.  71. 

a  Compare  the  reproaches  of  Hektor 
to  Diomddcs  (Iliad,  viii»  1G1). 

'  Uerodot.  ix.  49, 50.  Pausanias  men- 


tions that  the  Platasans  restored  the 
fountain  of  Gargaphia  after  the  victory 
(r&  0top  Arc<re6<r<uTo);  hut  he  hardly 
seems  to  speak  as  if  he  had  himself  seen 
it  (ix.  4,  2). 
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the  Persian 
cavalry.  Pan 
ranias  de- 
termine* to 
move  in  the 
night  into 
the  Island. 


Oeroe ; 


i 


the  day,  to  change  their  position  during  the  night,  when  there  would 
in  conse-  °c  no  interruption  from  the  cavalry ;  and  to  occupy  the 
i^noyln^f  ground  called  the  Island,  distant  about  ten  furlongs  in 
a  direction  nearly  west,  and  seemingly  north  of  the  town 
of  Plataea,  which  was  itself  about  twenty  furlongs  dis- 
tant. This  island,  improperly  so  denominated,  included 
the  ground  comprised  between  two  branches  of  the  river 
both  of  which  flow  from  Kithseron,  and  after  flowing  for 
a  certain  time  in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  form  a 
junction  and  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth — quite  distinct  from  the  Asopus, 
which,  though  also  rising  near  at  hand  in  the  lowest  declivities 
under  Kithaeron,  takes  an  easterly  direction  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  opposite  Euboea.  When  encamped  in  this  so-called 
Island,  the  army  would  be  secure  of  water  from  the  stream  in 
their  rear ;  nor  would  they,  as  now,  expose  an  extended  breadth  of 
front  to  a  numerous  hostile  cavalry  separated  from  them  only  by 
the  Asopus.8  It  was  farther  resolved,  that  so  soon  as  the  army 
should  once  be  in  occupation  of  the  Island,  half  of  the  troops 
should  forthwith  march  onward  to  disengage  the  convoys  blocked 
up  on  Kithaeron  and  conduct  them  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the 
plan  settled  in  council  among  the  different  Grecian  chiefs;  the 
march  was  to  be  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
night-watch,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  have  completely 
withdrawn. 

In  spite  of  what  Mardonius  is  said  to  have  determined,  he 
confusion  of  passed  the  whole  day  without  any  general  attack  But 
rayl^eTe-  md  cavalry,  probably  elated  by  the^recent  demonstration 
nightgnSve-  °^  tne  Lacedaemonians,  were  on  that  day  more  daring 
ment-  and  indefatigable  than  ever,  and  inflicted  much  loss  as 

well  as  severe  suffering;3  insomuch  that  the  centre  of  the  Greek 
force  (Corinthians,  Megarians,  &c,  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegeans  on  the  right,  and  the  Athenians  on  the  left),  when 
the  hour  arrived  for  retiring  to  the  Island,  commenced  their  march 
indeed,  but  forgot  or  disregarded  the  preconcerted  plan  and  the 
orders  of  Pausanias   in  their   impatience  to  obtain  a  complete 


1  See  a  good  description  of  the  ground 
in  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  ch.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  51.  'E*  rovrov  8^  rby 
X&pov  if&ovXcfoavro  fitrcurTrjycu,  Xva  icaX 
tBari  £xw(r<  xpaaBai  6.<t>66y<fi,  Kal  ol  i-w- 
-xtfs  atptas  fi)i  aivolaro,  ti»<nr*p  k*t  Wb 
46vT(*y. 


The  last  words  have  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  two  hostile  armies,  ex- 
tended front  to  front  along  the  course 
of  the  Asopus. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  52.  Kflnjy  /tly  r^y 
Tlfitpriy  waaay,  wpo<rKttfi4rns  rijs  fmrou, 
c lxoy  *4voy  irfwroy. 
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shelter  against  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry.  Instead*  of  proceeding 
to  the  Island,  they  marched  a  distance  of  twenty  furlongs  directly 
to  the  town  of  Plataea,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 
Heraeum  or  temple  of  Here,  where  they  were  protected  partly  by 
the  buildings,  partly  by  the  comparatively  high  ground  on  which 
the  town  with  its  temple  stood.  Between  the  position  which  the 
Greeks  were  about  to  leave  and  that  which  they  had  resolved  to 
occupy  (z.  e.,  between  the  course  of  the  Asopus  and  that  of  the 
Oeroe),  there  appear  to  have  been  a  range  of  low  hills.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  starting  from  the  right  wing,  had  to  march 
directly  over  these  hills,  while  the  Athenians,  from  the  left,  were 
to  turn  them  and  get  into  the  plain  on  the  other  side.1  Pausanias, 
apprised  that  the  divisions  of  the  centre  had  commenced  their 
night-march,  and  concluding  of  course  that  they  would  proceed  to 
the  Island  according  to  orders,  allowed  a  certain  interval  of  time 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  then  directed  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Tegeans  should  also  begin  their  movement  towards 
that  same  position.  But  here  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  an 
unexpected  obstacle.  The  movement  was  retrograde,  receding 
from  the  enemy,  and  not  consistent  with  the  military  honour  of  a 
Spartan :  nevertheless  most  of  the  taxiarchs  or  leaders  of  com- 
panies obeyed  without  murmuring,  but  Amompharetus,  Refoniof 
lochage  or  captain  of  that  band  which  Herodotus  calls  j^gf*11 
the  lochus  of  Pitana,2  obstinately  refused.  Not  having  fSSH^Sbv 
been  present  at  the  meetings  jn  which  the  resolution  had  SeSi^t.for 
been  taken,  he  now  heard  it  for  the  first  time  with  asto-  mardL 
nishment  and  disdain,  declaring  "  that  he  for  one  would  never  so 
far  disgrace  Sparta  as  to  run  away  from  the  foreigner."8  Pausa- 
nias, with  the  second  in  command  Euryanax,  exhausted  every 
effort  to  overcome  his  reluctance.  But  they  could  by  no  means 
induce  him  to  retreat ;  nor  did  they  dare  to  move  without  him, 
leaving  his  entire  lochus  exposed  alone  to  the  enemy.4 


1  Herodot.  ix.  56.  TlavaavLas — mri/id- 
vas  bicrjy*  tita  r£r  tcoXwv&v  rovs  Aourov* 
w&vras'  *%wovtq  8i  xal  Ttytijrcu.  'A0if- 
vaioi  Sk  raxO^yrts  jiffa*  ra  ffxxaXiv  fj 
AaKtiaifi6yiot.  Ol  ply  ydp  rwv  t«  6x^cov 
krrelxomo  KaX  rrjs  inrcop*ir\$  rod  K*0aip&- 
vos.  'h(h)vcuoi  81,  tcdrw  rpa<p$4vT*$  is 
rd  wtHloy. 

With  which  we  must  combine  another 
passage,  c.  59,  intimating  that  the  track 
of  the  Athenians  led  them  to  turn  and 
get  behind  the  hills,  which  prevented 
Mardonius  from  seeing  them,  though 
they  were  marching  along  the  plain  : — 
MapftoVuu  —  frf'X*    M   AoKtBaifAorlovs 


teal  Teyrfiras  fiotrovs.  *k(h\valovs  yap 
rparofxirovs  is  rb  iciMov  bwh  rwr  J^xfar 
oh  Kart&pa. 

3  There  is  on  this  point  a  difference 
between  Thucydides  and  Herodotus : 
the  former  affirms  that  there  never  was 
any  Spartan  lochus  so  called  (Thucyd. 
i.  21). 

We  have  no  means  of  reconciling  the 
difference,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that 
Thucydiddd  is  right  in  his  negative  com- 
prehending all  past  time— 5  y  ohV  iyi- 
vtro  ir&iror*. 

8  Herodot.  ix.  53,  54. 

«  Herodot.  ix.  52, 53. 
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Amidst  the  clarkness  of  night,  and  in  this  scene  of  indecision  and 
Mistrust  of  dispute,  an  Athenian  messenger  on  horseback  reached 
•nd  AeiM  Pausanias,  instructed  to  ascertain  what  was  passing,  and 
hGitedby^  *°  ^  ^or  *ne  k8*  directions.  For  in  spite  of  the  resolu- 
▲theaians.  (jon  taken  after  formal  debate,  the  Athenian  generals  still 
mistrusted  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  doubted  whether,  after  all, 
they  would  act  as  they  had  promised.  The  movement  of  the  cen- 
tral division  having  become  known  to  them,  they  sent  at  the  last 
moment  before  they  commenced  their  own  march,  to  assure  them- 
selves that  the  Spartans  were  about  to  move  also.  A  profound, 
and  even  an  exaggerated  mistrust,  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
previous  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  towards  Athens,  is  visible  in 
this  proceeding;1  yet  it  proved  fortunate  in  its  results — for  if  the 
Athenians,  satisfied  with  executing  their  part  in  the  preconcerted 
plan,  had  marched  at  once  to  the  Island,  the  Grecian  army  would 
have  been  severed  without  the  possibility  of  reuniting,  and  the 
issue  of  the  battle  might  have  proved  altogether  different.  The 
Athenian  herald  found  the  Lacedaemonians  still  stationary  in  their 
position,  and  the  generals  in  hot  dispute  with  Amompharetus,  who 
despised  the  threat  of  being  left  alone  to  make  head  against  the 
Persians,  and  when  reminded  that  the  resolution  had  been  taken 
by  general  vote  of  the  officers,  took  up  with  both  hands  a  vast 
rock  fit  for  the  hands  of  Ajax  or  Hektor,  and  cast  it  at  the  feet  of 
Pausanias,  saying — "  This  is  my  pebble,  wherewith  I  give  my  vote 
not  to  run  away  from  the  strangers^'.  Pausanias  denounced  him 
as  a  madman — desiring  the  herald  to  report  the  scene  of  embar- 
rassment which  he  had  just  come  to  witness,  and  to  entreat  the 
Athenian  generals  not  to  commence  their  retreat  until  the  Lace- 
daemonians should  also  be  in  march.  In  the  meantime  the  dispute 
continued,  and  was  even  prolonged  by  the  perverseness  of  Amom- 
pharetus until  the  morning  began  to  dawn  ;  when  Pausanias, 
afraid  to  remain  longer,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat — 
calculating  that  the  refractory  captain,  when  he  saw  his 

gS^ft£°  lochus  reallv  left  alone>  would  probably  make  up  his 
lowshim.  mind  to  follow.  Having  marched  about  ten  furlongs, 
across  the  hilly  ground  which  divided  him  from  the  Island,  he 
commanded  a  halt ;  either  to  await  Amompharetus  if  he  chose  to 
follow,  or  to  be  near  enough  to  render  aid  and  save  him,  if  he 
were  rash  enough  to  stand  his  ground  single-handed.  Happily 
the  latter,  seeing  that  his  general  had  really  departed,  overcame 


Pausanias 
moves  with 
out  Amom- 


1  Herodot.  ix.  54.      'Afrnvcuoi — clxov 
i.rptp.as  <r<p4as   ainovs    fra    fr^x^17<ray> 


iwiffrdfitrot  rk  Atuc(9aifioyioay  Qporhfiara, 
&s  &AAa  <f>poy*6rr*v  koX  &AAa  \*y6vr*v. 
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his  scruples,  and  followed  him ;  overtaking  and  joining  the  main 
body  in  its  first  halt  near  the  river  Moloeis  and  the  temple  of 
Eleusinian  Demeter.1  The  Athenians,  commencing  their  move- 
ment at  the  same  time  with  Pausanias,  got  round  the  hills  to  the 
plain  on  the  other  side  and  proceeded  on  their  march  towards  the 
Island. 

When  the  day  broke,  the  Persian  cavalry  were  astonished  to 
find  the  Grecian  position  deserted.     They  immediately  Astonisb. 
set  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Spartans,  whose  Saponins  on 
march   lay   along    the    higher    and    more   conspicuous  tEhe*"8 
ground,  and  whose  progress  had  moreover  been  retarded  2S2t^d 
by  the  long  delay  of  Amompharetus :  the  Athenians  on  J^fLie6 
the  contrary,  marching  without  halt,  and  being  already  JSSJSJ^ 
behind  the  hills,  were  not  open  to  view.     To  Mardonius,  jJJ}1  ^r* 
this  retreat  of  his  enemy  inspired  an  extravagant  and  "em*, 
contemptuous  confidence  which  he  vented  in  full  measure  to  the 
Thessalian  Aleuadae — "These  are  your  boasted  Spartans,  who 
changed  their  place  just  now  in  the  line,  rather  than  fight  the 
Persians,  and  have  here  shown  by  a  barefaced  flight  what  they  are 
really  worth!"      With  that  he  immediately  directed  his  whole 
army  to  pursue  and  attack  with  the  utmost  expedition.     The  Per- 
sians crossed  the  Asopus,  and  ran  after  the  Greeks  at  their  best 
speed,  pell-mell,  without  any  thought  of  order  or  preparations  for 
overcoming  resistance  :  the  army  already  rang  with  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, in  full  confidence  of  swallowing  up  the  fugitives  as  soon  as 
they  were  overtaken. 

The  Asiatic  allies  all  followed  the  example  of  this  disorderly 
rush  forward : 8  but  the  Thebans  and  the  other  Grecian  allies  on 
the  right  wing  of  Mardonius,  appear  to  have  maintained  somewhat 
better  order. 

Pausanias    had   not   been   able   to   retreat  farther   than    the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Demetrion  or  temple  of  Eleusinian  ^^^  of 
Demeter,  where  he  had  halted  to  take  up  Amompharetus.  Plat*a- 
Overtaken  first  by  the  Persian  horse  and  next  by  Mardonius  with 
the  main  body,  he  sent  a  horseman  forthwith  to  apprise  the  Athe- 

1  Herodot.  ix.  56,  57.  I  ffv¥Tiv*yii4vri¥  r^r  $ura+uv  4x9<p4- 

3  Herodot.  ix.  59.     ItlwKor  ios  irotiStv  '  pcro  rots  AaitcSaifioWoif,  &c.  (Plutarch, 

tKcurros  *lxoyt  °^T<  *6*t*f  obfarl  Koffixif    Aristeid.  o.  17). 

oirrcs,  ofir*  rd£t.     Ka)  oirot  /tlr  &ot}  tc 

ical    6fil\y    4irfjt<rarf    &s    hvapwaa6iL*¥Ot 

robs  *  EAAiyyaf . 

Herodotus  dwells  especially   on   the 

reckless  and  disorderly  manner  in  which 

the  Persians  advanced:    Plutarch,    on 

the  contrary,  says  of  Mardonius— I*** 


Plutarch  also  says  that  Pausanias 
%y*  r^y  liWrjy  Mvajuv  irpos  rks 
UXaraihst  &c,  which  is  quite  con- 
trary  to  the  real  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
Pausanias  intended  to  march  to  the 
Island,  not  to  Platan :  he  did  not  reach 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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nians,  and  to  entreat  their  aid.  The  Athenians  were  prompt  in 
complying  with  his  request :  but  they  speedily  found  themselves 
engaged  in  conflict  against  the  Theban  allies  of  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  unable  to  reach  him.1  Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegeates  had  to  encounter  the  Persians  single-handed  without 
any  assistance  from  the  other  Greeks.  The  Persians,  on  arriving 
within  bowshot  of  their  enemies,  planted  in  the  ground  the  spiked 
extremities  of  their  gerrha  (or  long  wicker  shields),  forming  a 
continuous  breastwork,  from  behind  which  they  poured  upon  the 
Greeks  a  shower  of  arrows : 2  their  bows  were  of  the  largest  size, 
and  drawn  with  no  less  power  than  skill.  In  spite  of  the  wounds 
and  distress  thus  inflicted,  Pausanias  persisted  in  the  indispensable 
duty  of  offering  the  battle-sacrifice,  and  the  victims  were  for  some 
time  unfavourable,  so  that  he  did  not  venture  to  give  orders  for 
advance  and  close  combat  Many  were  here  wounded  or  slain  in 
the  ranks,8  among  them  the  brave  Kallikrates,  the  handsomest  and 
strongest  man  in  the  army  :  until  Pausanias,  wearied  out  with  this 
compulsory  and  painftil  delay,  at  length  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
conspicuous  Heraeum  of  the  Plataeans,  and  invoked  the  merciful 
intervention  of  Here  to  remove  that  obstacle  which  confined  him 
to  the  spot  Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the  words,  when  the  vic- 
tims changed  and  became  favourable:4  but  the  Tegeans,  while 
he  was  yet  praying,  anticipated  the  effect  and  hastened  forward 
against  the  enemy,  followed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  soon  as 
Pausanias  gave  the  word.  The  wicker  breastwork  before  the 
Persians  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  Grecian  charge  :  nevertheless 
the  Persians,  though  thus  deprived  of  their  tutelary  hedge  and 
having  no  defensive  armour,  maintained  the  fight  with  individual 
courage,  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  totally  unassisted  by 
discipline  or  trained  collective  movement,  against  the  drilled  array, 
the  regulated  step,  the  well-defended  persons,  and  the  long  spears, 
of  the  Greeks.5    They  threw  themselves  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 


% 


1  Herodot.  ix.  60,  61. 

2  About  the  Persian  bow,  see  Xenoph. 
Anabas.  iii.  4,  17. 

a  Herodot.  ix.  72. 

4  Herodot.  ix.  62.  Ko)  ro7<ri  AcurcScu- 
fioylouri  abriica  fitrh  rV  «^xV  r^lv 
Tlav&avUw  iylvtro  6vofi(voio~i  r&  <r<f>dyia 
XpVfrd"  Plutarch  exaggerates  the  long- 
Buffering  of  Pausanias  (Aristot.  c.  17, 
ad  finem). 

The  lofty  and  conspicuous  site  of  the 
Heneon,  visible  to  PauBanias  at  the  dis- 
tance where  he  was,  is  plainly  marked 
in  Herodotus  (ix.  61). 


For  incidents  illustrating  the  hard- 
ships which  a  Grecian  army  endured 
from  its  reluctance  to  move  without 
favourable  sacrifices,  Bee  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,  vi.  4,  10-25;  Hellenic,  iii. 
2,  17. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  62,  63.  His  words 
about  the  courage  of  the  Persians  are 
remarkable:  X'fj/xari  fiiv  wv  K<d  f>d>firj 
oi/K  *<ro~oves  foay  ol  Ilcpcrai*  JkvoirXoi  8« 
i6vrcs,  Kal  wpbs,  i.vtirurHino'vcs  Ijtrav, 
Kal  ovk  6fxo7ot  roiat  ivavrioiat  tro<plrjy 
.  .  .  trkuffrov  ydp  <r<f>tat  iBr)\4fro  4i  io~9)js 
iprjuos  4ov<ra  SnAwr,   wphs  ykp  thrXlras 
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seizing  hold  of  their  spears,  and  breaking  them :  many  of  them 
devoted  themselves  in  small  parties  of  ten  to  force  by  Great  per- 
their  bodies  a  way  into  the  lines,  and  to  get  to  individual  S^pES?7 
close  combat  with  the  short  spear  and  the  dagger.1  S?totauJy 
Mardonius  himself,  conspicuous  upon  a  white  horse,  was  mIS^us""1 
among  the  foremost  warriors,  and  the  thousand  select  BUd!1- 
troops  who  formed  his  body-guard  distinguished  themselves  beyond 
all  the  rest  At  length  he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  distinguished 
Spartan  named  Aeimnestus ;  his  thousand  guards  mostly  perished 
around  him,  and  the  courage  of  the  remaining  Persians,  already 
worn  out  by  the  superior  troops  against  which  they  had  been  long 
contending,  was  at  last  thoroughly  broken  by  the  death  of  their 
general.  They  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  not  resting  until  they 
got  into  the  wooden  fortified  camp,  constructed  by  Mardonius 
"behind  the  Asopus.  The  Asiatic  allies  also,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  Persians  defeated,  took  to  flight  without  striking  a  blow.2 

The  Athenians  on  the  left,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged  in 
a   serious    conflict   with    the   Boeotians;   especially   the  TheAthe- 
Theban  leaders  with  the  hoplites  immediately  around  urtwing 
them,  who  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  were  at  length  ThSLns. 
driven   back,  after  the   loss   of  300  of  their  best  troops.     The 
Theban  cavalry  however  still  maintained  a  good  front,  protecting 
the  retreat  of  the  infantry  and  checking  the  Athenian  pursuit, 
so  that  the  fugitives  were  enabled  to  reach  Thebes  in  safety; 
a   better   refuge   than   the   Persian   fortified   camp.8      With   the 
exception  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  none  of  the  other  medixing 
Greeks    rendered    any   real    service.      Instead  of  sustaining  or 


i6vT*s  yvfivrjrts  aywva  iiroitvvro.  Com- 
pare the  striking  conversation  between 
Xerxes  and  Demaratus  (Herodot.  vii. 
K)4). 

The  description  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  gallant  rush  made  by  these  badly- 
firmed  Persians,  upon  the  presented  line 
of  spears  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ranks, 
may  be  compared  with  Livy  (ixxii.  17), 
a  description  of  the  Romans  attacking 
the  Macedonian  phalanx, — and  with  the 
battl«w>f  Sempacn  ( June,  1386),  in  which 
1400  half- armed  Swiss  overcame  a  large 
body  of  fully-armed  Austrians,  with  an 
impenetrable  front  of  projecting  spears; 
which  for  some  time  they  were  unable 
to  break  in  upon,  until  at  length  one  of 
their  warriors,  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
grasped  an  armful  of  spears,  and  preci- 
pitated himself  upon  them,  making  a 
way  for  his  countrymen  over  his  dead 
body.      See    Vogehn,    Gcschichto    der 

VOL.  III. 


Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschafb,  ch. 
vi.  p.  240,  or  indeed  any  history  of 
Switzerland,  for  a  description  of  this 
memorable  incident. 

1  For  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  see 
Herodot.  vii.  61. 

Herodotus  states  in  another  place 
that  the  Persian  troops  adopted  the 
Egyptian  breastplates  {dwprjKai) :  pro- 
bably this  may  have  been  after  the 
battle  of  Plauca.  Even  at  this  battle, 
the  Persian  leaders  on  horseback  had 
strong  defensive  armour,  as  we  may  see 
by  the  case  of  Masistius  above  narrated : 
by  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
the  habit  had  become  more  widely  dif- 
fused (Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  8,  6;  Bnsson, 
De  Regno  Persaruin,  lib.  ill.  p.  3*51),  for 
the  cavalry  at  least. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  64,  65. 
1  Herodot.  ia.  67,  68. 

2    L 
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reinforcing  the  Thebans,  they  never  once  advanced  to  the  charge, 
but  merely  followed  in  the  first  movement  of  flight.  So  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  only  troops  in  this  numerous  Perso-Grecian 
army  who  really  fought,  were,  the  native  Persians  and  Sakae  on  the 
left,  and  the  Boeotians  on  the  right ;  the  former  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  latter  against  the  Athenians.1 

Nor  did  even  all  the  native  Persians  take  part  in  the  combat 
Artabaras  A  body  of  40,000  men  under  Artabazus,  of  whom  some 
ivraiMOMp*.  mu3t  doubtless  have  been  native  Persians,  left  the  field 
thccontnt  without  fighting  and  without  loss.  That  general,  secm- 
SSt^f  oreec3  moty  tne  ablest  man  in  the  Persian  army,  had  been  from 
SibPewUn°f  the  first  disgusted  with  the  nomination  of  Mardonius 
army  take      ag   commander-in-chief,   and   had   farther  incurred  his 

up  their  t  * 

ffi^forufled  displeasure  by  deprecating  any  general  action.  Apprised 
c«mp.  that  Mardonius  was   hastening  forward   to   attack  the 

retreating  Greeks,  he  marshalled  his  division  and  led  them  out 
towards  the  scene  of  action,  though  despairing  of  success  and 
perhaps  not  very  anxious  that  his  own  prophecies  should  be 
proved  false.  And  such  had  been  the  headlong  impetuosity 
of  Mardonius  in  his  first  forward  movement, — so  complete  his 
confidence*  of  overwhelming  the  Greeks  when  he  discovered  their 
retreat, — that  he  took  no  pains  to  ensure  the  concerted  atcion 
of  his  whole  army.  Accordingly  before  Artabazus  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  he  saw  the  Persian  troops,  who  had  been  engaged 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  already  defeated  and  in  flight 
Without  making  the  least  attempt  either  to  save  them  or  to 
retrieve  the  battle,  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  own  division 
to  retreat;  not  repairing,  however,  either  to  the  fortified  camp 
or  to  Thebes,  but  abandoning  at  once  the  whole  campaign,  and 
taking  the  direct  road  through  Phokis  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  the  Hellespont.2 

As  the  native  Persians,  the  Sakae,  and  the  Boeotians,  were 
smaii  pro-  the  only  real  combatants  on  the  one  side,  so  also  were  the 
5!T£mi«  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans,  and  Athenians,  on  the  other. 
whu!hcbr^ny  I*  nas  already  been  mentioned  that  the  central  troops 
fought,  of  the  Grecian  army,  disobeying   the  general  order  of 

march,  had  gone  during  the  night  to  the  town  of  Plataea  instead  of 
to  the  Island.  They  were  thus  completely  severed  from  Pausa- 
nias,  and  the  first  thing  which  they  heard  about  the  battle,  was, 


1  Herodot.  ix.  67,  68.  Tfir  tt  AAXav 
'E.W'hvccv  rcov  fterA  (kuri\4os  40t\oKOKf6v- 
rwv  .  .  .  Ka\  ru>y  &\\u>y  a-vfifidx^v  &  fas 


8fjii\os  ofrrt  8iafjLax*<?dfx*yos  ovttvl  ofrrt 
t*  &wo9e^dfi€¥os  ttyvytv. 
9  Uorodot.  ix.  GG. 
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that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory.  Elate  with 
this  news,  and  anxious  to  come  in  for  some  share  of  the  honour, 
they  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  without  any  heed  of  military 
order :  the  Corinthians  taking  the  direct  track  across  the  hills, 
while  the  Megarians,  Phliasians  and  others,  marched  by  the 
longer  route  along  the  plain,  so  as  to  turn  the  hills,  and  arrive 
at  the  Athenian  position.  The  Theban  horse  under  Asopodorus, 
employed  in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Athenian 
hoplites,  seeing  these  fresh  troops  coming  up  in  thorough  disorder, 
charged  them  vigorously  and  drove  them  back,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  high  ground,  with  the  loss  of  600  men.1  But  this  partial 
success  had  no  effect  in  mitigating  the  general  defeat 

Following  up  their  pursuit,  the  Lacedaemonians  proceeded 
to  attack  the  wooden  redoubt  wherein  the  Persians  had  The  Greekll 
taken  refuge.  But  though  they  were  here  aided  by  all  ^yktJ"dfor. 
or  most  of  the  central  Grecian  divisions,  who  had  taken  tlflwl  CAmp 
no  part  in  the  battle,  they  were  yet  so  ignorant  of  the  mode 
of  assailing  walls,  that  they  made  no  progress,  and  were  completely 
baffled,  until  the  Athenians  arrived  to  their  assistance.  The 
redoubt  was  then  stormed,  not  without  a  gallant  and  prolonged 
resistance  on  the  part  of  its  defenders.  The  Tegeans,  being  the 
first  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  plundered  the  rich  tent  of 
Mardonius,  whose  manger  for  his  horses,  made  of  brass,  remained 
long  afterwards  exhibited  in  their  temple  of  Athene  Alea, — while 
his  silver-footed  throne,  and  scimitar,2  were  preserved  in  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  along  with  the  breastplate  of  Masistius. 
Once  within  the  wall,  effective  resistance  ceased,  and  the  Greeks 
slaughtered  without  mercy  as  well  as  without  limit;  so  that  if 
we  are  to  credit  Herodotus,  there  survived  only  3000  men  out 
of  the  300,000  which  had  composed  the  army  of  Mardonius — save 
and  except  the  40,000  men  who  accompanied  Artabazus  in  his 
retreat.3 

Respecting  these   numbers,  the   historian   had   probably  little 
to   give   except  some   vague   reports,   without   any   pretence    of 


1  Herodot.  ix.  69. 

3  Horodot.  ix.  70 ;  Demosthente  cont. 
Timokrat.  p.  741.  c.  33.  Pausanias  (i. 
27,  2)  doubts  whether  this  was  really 
the  scimitar  of  Mardonius,  contending 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  never 
have  permitted  the  Athenians  to  take  it. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  70 :  compare  JEschy\. 
Tors.  805-824.  He  singles  out  "the 
Dorinn  spear"  as  the  great  weapon  of 
dottruction  to  the  Persians  at  PlaUca — 


very  justly.  Dr.  Blomfield  is  surprised 
at  this  compliment ;  but  it  is  to  bo 
recollected  that  all  the  earlier  part  of 
the  tragedy  had  been  employed  in  set- 
ting forth  the  glory  of  Athens  at  Sala- 
mis,  and  he  might  well  afford  to  give 
the  Peloponnesians  the  credit  which 
they  deserved  at  Plattea.  Pindar  dis- 
tributes the  honour  between  Sj>arta  and 
Athens  in  like  manner  (Pyth.  i.  70). 

2  l  2 
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computation :  about  the  Grecian  loss  his  statement  deserves  more 
attention,  when  he  tells  us  that  there  perished  ninety-one  Spartans, 
sixteen  Tegeans,  and  fifty-two  Athenians.  Ilerein  however  is  not 
included  the  loss  of  the  Megarians  when  attacked  by  the  Theban 
cavalry,  nor  is  the  number  of  slain  Lacedaemonians,  not  Spartans, 
Lo«  on  specified  :  while  even  the  other  numbers  actually  stated 
both  sides.  are  decidedly  smaller  than  the  probable  truth,  considering 
the  multitude  of  Persian  arrows  and  the  unshielded  right  side 
of  the  Grecian  hoplite.  On  the  whole,  the  affirmation  of  Plutarch, 
that  not  less  than  13G0  Greeks  were  slain  in  the  action  appears 
probable :  all  doubtless  hoplites  -  for  little  account  was  then  made 
of  the  light-armed,  nor  indeed  are  we  told  that  they  took  any 
active  part  in  the  battle.1  Whatever  may  have  been  the  numerical 
loss  of  the  Persians,  this  defeat  proved  the  total  ruin  of  their  army : 
but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  many  were  spared  and  sold  into 
slavery,2  while  many  of  the  fugitives  probably  found  means  to  join 
the  retreating  division  of  Artabazus.  That  general  made  a  rapid 
march  across  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  keeping  strict  silence  about 
the  recent  battle,  and  pretending  to  be  sent  on  a  special  enterprise 
by  Mardonius,  whom  he  reported  to  be  himself  approaching. 
If  Herodotus  is  correct  (though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  Thessaly  and  the  other  medising 
Grecian  states  was  so  rapid  as  he  implies),  Artabazus  succeeded  in 
traversing  these  countries  before  the  news  of  the  battle  became 
generally  known,  and  then  retreated  by  the  straightest  and  shortest 
route  through  the  interior  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  from  whence 
he  passed  into  Asia.  The  interior  tribes,  unconquered  and 
predatory,  harassed  his  retreat  considerably;  but  we  shall  find 
long  afterwards  Persian  garrisons  in  possession  of  many  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  Thracian  coast.3  It  will  be  seen  that 
Artabazus  subsequently  rose  higher  than  ever  in  the  estimation  of 
Xerxes. 


1  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  19.  Kleide- 
mus,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  stated  that 
all  the  fifty -two  Athenians  who  perished 
belonged  to  the  tribe  iEautifl,  which 
distinguished  itself  in  the  Athenian 
ranks.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  no  citizens  belonging  to  the 
other  nine  tribes  were  killed. 

2  Diodorus  indeed  states  that  Pausa- 
nias  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Persians,  that  he  forbade  his 
soldiers  to  give  quarter  or  take  any  pri- 
soners (xi.  .'12);  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 


believed,  in  spite  of  his  assertion.  His 
statement  that  the  Greeks  lost  10,0()0 
men  is  still  less  admissible. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  89.  The  allusions  of 
Demosthends  to  Perdikkas  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  ifl  said  to  have  attacked 
the  Persians  on  their  flight  from  Platrea, 
and  to  have  rendered  their  ruin  com- 
plete, are  too  loose  to  deserve  attention ; 
more  especially  as  Perdikkas  waB  not 
then  king  of  Macedonia  (Demosthenes 
cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  087.  c.  51 ;  and 
ircpl  IvvrQeoot,  p.  173.  c.  9). 
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Ten  days  did  the  Greeks  employ  after  their  victory,  first  in 
burying  the  slain,  next  in  collecting  and  apportioning  FunenUob- 
the  booty.  The  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians,  the  JSoreeta— 
Tegeans,  the  Megarians  and  the  Phliaaians  each  buried  ™dea?bHiy 
their  dead  apart,  erecting  a  separate  tomb  in  commemo-  ^dfatJftu.lU8 
ration.  The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  distributed  their  "on  of  booty, 
dead  into  three  fractions,  in  three  several  burial-places:  one  for 
those  champions  who  enjoyed  individual  renown  at  Sparta,  and 
among  whom  were  included  the  most  distinguished  men  slain  in 
the  recent  battle,  such  as  Poseidonius,  Amompharetus  the  refractory 
captain,  Philokyon,  and  Kailikrates — a  second  for  the  other  Spar- 
tans and  Lacedaemonians 1 — and  a  third  for  the  Helots.  Besides 
these  sepulchral  monuments,  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plataea  by  those  cities  whose  citizens  had  really  fought  and  fallen, 
there  were  several  similar  monuments  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  raised  by  other  cities  which  falsely  pretended  to  the 
same  honour,  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the  Plataeans.2  The 
body  of  Mardonius  was  discovered  among  the  slain,  and  treated 
with  respect  by  Pausanias,  who  is  even  said  to  have  indignantly 
repudiated  advice  offered  to  him  by  an  ^Eginetan,  that  he  should 
retaliate  upon  it  the  ignominious  treatment  inflicted  by  Xerxes 
upon  the  dead  Leonidas.8     On  the  morrow  the  body  was  stolen 


1  Herodot.  ix.  84.  Herodotus  indeed 
assigns  this  second  burial-place  only  to 
the  other  Spartans,  apart  from  the  Se- 
lect. He  takes  no  notice  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians not  Spartan 8,  either  in  the 
battle  or  in  reference  to  burial,  though 
he  had  informed  us  that  5000  of  them 
were  included  in  the  army.  Some  of 
them  must  have  been  slain,  and  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  they  were  buried 
along  with  the  Spartan  citizens  gene- 
rally. As  to  the  word  lp*as,  or  dpeyas, 
or  iirwtas  i the  two  last  being  both  con- 
jectural readings),  it  seems  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  certainty:  we  do  not 
know  by  what  name  these  select  war- 
riors were  called. 

3  Herodot.  ix.  8.r>.  Ta>y  5*  &\\u>y  foot 
Kal  (palyourai  iv  UKarcwpa-i  46vr*s  rityoi, 
rovrovs  &,  &  s  4  y  &  icvvO&vo/jiai, 
ticaKrxvvofxivovs  rfj  kwtarot  rrjs  fidxqSt 
iicdio-TOvs  x(^tiara  X&(rcu  k«*»^»  r<*v  t-wi- 
yivofxivw  siviKtv  kvQp&wo»ir  lire!  KaX 
kiyirqriuv  l<rr\  avr6di  KoAcl/ieyor  rdfos, 
rbv  £y&  iucoiw  Ka\  Itxa  frccrt  tiarepov 
ft«T&  ravra,  BerjBcvrwv  rutv  AiyivyTtw, 
Xw<roi  KKfdBrjy  rhv  AutoS/kov,  &vhpa 
TWaraUa,  irpSfyivov  l6vra  ainitv. 

This  is  a  curious  statement,  derived 


by  Herodotus  doubtless  from  personal 
inquiries  made  at  Plataea 

3  Herodot.  ix.  78,  79.  This  sugges- 
tion, so  abhorrent  to  Grecian  feeling,  is 
put  by  the  historian  into  the  mouth  of 
the  iEginctan  Larnpon.  In  my  preced- 
ing note  I  have  alluded  to  another  state- 
ment made  by  Herodotus,  not  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  ^ginetans:  there  is  more- 
over a  third  (ix.  80),  in  which  he  repre- 
sents them  as  having  cheated  the  He- 
lots in  their  purchases  of  the  booty.  We 
may  presume  him  to  have  heard  all 
these  anecdotes  at  Plataea :  at  the  time 
when  he  probably  visited  that  place, 
not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  inhabitants  were  united  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  Athens,  and 
doubtless  sympathised  in  the  hatred  of 
the  Athenians  against  ^Egina.  It  does 
not  from  hence  follow  that  the  stt.riea 
are  all  untrue.  I  disbelieve,  indeed, 
the  advice  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Lampdn  to  crucify  the  body  of  Mardo- 
nius —  which  has  more  the  air  of  a 
poetical  contrivance  for  bringing  out  an 
honourable  sentiment,  than  of  a  real 
incident.  Hut  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  other  two  stories. 
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away  and  buried ;  by  whom,  was  never  certainly  known,  for  there 
were  many  different  pretenders  who  obtained  reward  on  this  plea 
from  Artyntes  the  son  of  Mardonius.  The  funereal  monument 
was  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.1 

The  spoil  was  rich  and  multifarious — gold  and  silver  in  Danes 
as  well  as  in  implements  and  ornaments,  carpets,  splendid  arms 
and  clothing,  horses,  camels,  &c,  even  the  magnificent  tent  of 
Xerxes,  left  on  his  retreat  with  Mardonius,  was  included.8     By 
order  of  the  general  Pausanias,   the   Helots   collected    all   the 
valuable  articles  into  one  spot  for  division  ;  not  without  stealing 
many  of  the  golden  ornaments,  which,  in  ignorance  of  the  value, 
they  were  persuaded  by  the  ^Eginetans  to  sell  as  brass.     After 
reserving  a  tithe  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with  ample 
offerings  for  the  Olympic  Zeus  and  the  Isthmian  Poseidon,  as  well 
as  for  Pausanias  as  general — the  remaining  booty  was  distributed 
among  the  different  contingents  of  the  army  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  numbers.8     The  concubines  of  the  Persian  chiefs  were 
among  the  prizes  distributed :  there  were  probably  however  among 
them  many  of  Grecian  birth,  restored  to  their  families ;  and  one 
especially,  overtaken  in  her  chariot  amidst  the  flying  Persians, 
with  rich  jewels  and  a  numerous  suite,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Pausanias  himself,  imploring  his  protection.     She  proved  to  be  the 
daughter  of  his  personal  friend  Hegetorides  of  Kos,  carried  off  by 
the  Persian  Pharandates ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring 
her  to  her  father.4     Large  as  the  booty  collected  was,  there  yet 
remained  many  valuable  treasures  buried  in  the  ground,  which  the 
Plataean  inhabitants  afterwards  discovered  and  appropriated. 

The  real  victors  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  were  the  Lacedae- 
monians, Athenians  and  Tegeans.  The  Corinthians  and  others, 
forming  part  of  the  army  opposed  to  Mardonius,  did  not  reach  the 
field  until  the  battle  was  ended,  though  they  doubtless  aided  both 
in  the  assault  of  the  fortified  camp  and  in  the  subsequent  operations 
against  Thebes,  and  were  universally  recognised,  in  inscriptions 


Herodotus  does  but  too  rarely  specify 
his  informants :  it  is  interesting  to  scent 
out  the  track  in  which  his  inquiries 
have  been  prosecuted. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  the 


*  Diodorus  (xi.  33)  states  this  propor- 
tional distribution.  Herodotus  only 
says  —  (\a&ov  ciccurrot  r&r  &£ioi  jjaaw 
(ix.  81). 

«  Herodot.  ix.  76,  80,  81,  82.     The 


death  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  his  dead  |  fate  of  these  female  companions  of  the 
body  had  the  head  and  hands  cut  off,  Persian  grandees,  on  the  taking  of  the 
by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  nailed  to  a  ,  camp  by  an  enemy,  forms  a  melan- 
cross  (Xeuoph.  Anab.  i.  10, 1;  iii.  1,  17).    choly  picture  here  as  well  as  at  Issus, 

1  Herodot.  ix.  84;  Pausanias,  ix.  2,  2.  I  and  even  at  Kunaxa:  see  Diodor.  xvii. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  80,  81:    couiparo  vii.     35;  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  xi.  21 ;  Xeuoph. 


41-83. 
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and  panegyrics,  among  the  champions  who  had  contributed  to  the 
liberation  of  Greece.1  It  was  not  till  after  the  taking  of  the 
Persian  camp  that  the  contingents  of  Elis  and  Mantineia,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  among  the  convoys  prevented  by  the  Persian 
cavalry  from  descending  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  first  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  Mortified  at  having  missed  their  share  in  the 
glorious  exploit,  the  new-comers  were  at  first  eager  to  set  off 
in  pursuit  of  Artabazus :  but  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
forbade  them,  and  they  returned  home  without  any  other  consola- 
tion than  that  of  banishing  their  generals  for  not  having  led  them 
forth  more  promptly.* 

There  yet  remained  the  most  efficient  ally  of  Mardonius — the 
city   of  Thebes:   which   Pausanias    summoned   on   the  Pausanias 

•  _  ,  summons 

eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  requiring  that  the  medising  Tbeix*,  re- 
leaders  should  be  delivered  up,  especially  Timegenidas  surrenderor 

.  the  leaders 

and  Attaginus.     On  receiving  a  refusal,  he  began  to  —these  men 
batter  their  walls,  and  to  adopt  the  still  more  effective  selves  up." 

n  t       •  a       a\     m       a.        »a  •    •  ^  •  and  are  P^t 

measure  ot  laying  waste  their  territory ;  giving  notice  to  death, 
that  the  work  of  destruction  would  be  continued  until  these  chiefs 
were  given  up.  After  twenty  days  of  endurance,  the  chiefs 
at  length  proposed,  if  it  should  prove  that  Pausanias  peremptorily 
required  their  persons  and  refused  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  in 
commutation,  to  surrender  themselves  voluntarily  as  the  price 
of  liberation  for  their  country.  A  negociation  was  accordingly 
entered  into  with  Pausanias,  and  the  persons  demanded  were 
surrendered  to  him,  excepting  Attaginus,  who  found  means  to 


1  Plutarch  animadverts  severely  (De 
Malign.  Herodot.  p.  873;  compare  Plut. 
Aristeid.  c.  19)  upon  Herodotus,  because 
he  states  that  none  of  the  Greeks  had 
any  share  in  the  battle  of  Platsea  except 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans,  and  Athe- 
nians: the  orator  Lysias  repeats  the 
same  statement  (Oratio  Funebr.  c.  9). 
If  this  were  the  fact  (Plutarch  asks) 
how  comes  it  that  the  inscriptions  and 
poems  of  the  time  recognise  the  exploit 
as    performed   by    the  whole    Grecian 


position:  moreover,  if  the  battle  had 
lasted  a  little  longer,  they  would  have 
come  up  in  time  to  render  actual  help. 
They  would  naturally  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  entitled  to  partake  in  the 
glory  of  the  entire  result. 

When  however  in  after-times  a 
stranger  visited  Platsea,  and  saw  Lace- 
daemonian, Tegean,  and  Athenian  tombs, 
but  no  Corinthian  nor  ./Eginetan,  Ac, 
he  would  naturally  enquire  how  it  hap- 
pened  that  none   of  these   latter   had 


army,  Corinthians  and  others  included  ?  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  would  then  bo 

But   these  inscriptions    do   not  really  informed  that  they  were  not  really  pre- 
contradict  what  is  affirmed   by  Hero-  ■  sent  at  it.     Hence  the  motive  for  these 

dotus.     The   actual  battle  was  fought  cities  to  erect  empty  sepulchral  monu- 

only  by  a  part  of  the  collective  Grecian  meuts   on   the  spot,  as  Herodotus  in- 

army;    but  this   happened  in  a  great  forms  us  that  they  afterwards  did  or 

measure  by  accident ;    the    rest   were  caused  to  be  done  by  individual   Pla- 

Httlo  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  until  ttuans. 

within  a  few  hours  had  been  occupying  2  Herodot.  ix.  77. 
part   of    the  same   continuous   line   of 
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escape  at  the  last  moment  His  sons,  whom  he  left  behind,  were 
delivered  up  as  substitutes,  but  Pausanias  refused  to  touch  them, 
with  the  just  remark,  which  iu  those  times  was  even  generous,1  that 
they  were  nowise  implicated  in  the  medism  of  their  father. 
Timegenidaa  and  the  remaining  prisoners  were  carried  off  to 
Corinth  and  immediately  put  to  death,  without  the  smallest 
discussion  or  form  of  trial :  Pausanias  was  apprehensive  that  if  any 
delay  or  consultation  were  granted,  their  wealth  and  that  of  their 
friends  would  effectually  purchase  voices  for  their  acquittal, — 
indeed  the  prisoners  themselves  had  been  induced  to  give  them- 
selves up  partly  in  that  expectation.*  It  is  remarkable  that 
Pausanias  himself  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  attainted 
of  treason,  returned  and  surrendered  himself  at  Sparta  under 
similar  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy  himself  off  by  money.8  In  this 
hope  indeed  he  found  himself  deceived,  as  Timegenidas  had  been 
deceived  before :  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  to  be  noted  as 
indicating  the  general  impression  %that  the  leading  men  in  a 
Grecian  city  were  usually  open  to  bribes  in  judicial  matters,  and 
that  individuals  superior  to  this  temptation  were  rare  exceptions. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  this  recognised  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  leading  Greeks  when  1  come  to  explain  the  extremely 
popular  cast  of  the  Athenian  judicature. 

Whether  there  was  any  positive  vote  taken  among  the  Greeks 
Honours  and  respecting  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  may 
among  the  well  be  doubted :  and  the  silence  of  Herodotus  goes  far 
Hon.  to  negative  an  important  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an 
open  rupture,  each  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  the  prize — that 
Aristeides  appeased  the  Athenians,  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  submit  to  the  general  decision  of  the  allies — and  that  Megarian 
and  Corinthian  leaders  contrived  to  elude  the  dangerous  rock 
by  bestowing  the  prize  on  the  Plataeans,  to  which  proposition  both 
Aristeides  and  Pausanias  acceded.4  But  it  seems  that  the  general 
opinion  recognised  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pausanias  as  bravest 


1  See,  a  little  above  in  this  chapter, 
the  treatment  of  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  Athenian  senator  Lykidas  (He- 
rodot.  ix.  5).  Compare  also  Herodot. 
iii.  116;  ix.  120. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  87,  88. 

3  Thucyd.  i.  131.  kcu  wurrtvuv  xp4~ 
ftxurt  hidKtouv  tV  HiafioK^y.  Compare 
Thucyd.  viii.  4o,  where  he  states  that 
the  ttierarchs  and  generals  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian and  allied   fleet   (all   except 


Hermokratee  of  Syracuse)  received 
bribes  from  TiBsaphernes  to  betray  tho 
interests  both  of  their  seamen  and  of 
their  country:  also  c.  49  of  the  same 
book  about  the  Lacedaemonian  general 
Astyochus.  The  bribes  received  by  the 
Spartan  kings  Leotychidds  and  Pleu- 
toanax  are  recorded  (Herodot.  vi.  72; 
Thucyd.  ii.  21). 

4  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  20 ;  De  He- 
rodot. Malign,  p.  873. 
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among  the  brave,  seeing  that  they  had  overcome  the  best  troops  of 
the  enemy  and  slain  the  general.  In  burying  their  dead  warriors, 
the  Lacedaemonians  singled  out  for  peculiar  distinction  Philokyon, 
Poseidonius,  and  Amompharetus  the  lochage,  whose  conduct  in  the 
fight  atoned  for  his  disobedience  to  orders.  There  was  one 
Spartan  however  who  had  surpassed  them  all — Aristodemus,  the 
single  survivor  of  the  troop  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  Having 
ever  since  experienced  nothing  but  disgrace  and  insult  from 
his  fellow-citizens,  this  unfortunate  man  had  become  reckless 
of  life,  and  at  Plataea  he  stepped  forth  single-handed  from  his  place 
in  the  ranks,  performing  deeds  of  the  most  heroic  valour  and 
determined  to  regain  by  his  death  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
But  the  Spartans  refused  to  assign  to  him  the  same  funereal 
honours  as  were  paid  to  the  other  distinguished  warriors,  who  had 
manifested  exemplary  forwardness  and  skill,  yet  without  any 
desperate  rashness,  and  without  any  previous  taint  such  as  to 
render  life  a  burthen  to  them.  Subsequent  valour  might  be 
held  to  efface  this  taint,  but  could  not  suffice  to  exalt  Aristodemus 
to  a  level  with  the  most  honoured  citizens.1 

But  though  we  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the 
Plataeans  received  by  general  vote  the  prize  of  valour,  it  Reverential 
is  certain  that  they  were  largely  honoured  and  recom-  p/iu^,  u 
pensed,  as  the  proprietors  of  that  ground  on  which  the  u£  vkSrjf 
liberation  of  Greece  had  been  achieved.     The  market-  twins* 
place  and  centre  of  their  town  was  selected  as  the  scene  JSSSd'Jr'bo 
for  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  offered  up  by  SeSSSi'^y 
Pausanias  after  the  battle,  to  Zeus  Eleutherius,  in  the  b^^f  u?e 
name  and  presence  of  all  the  assembled  allies.    The  local  8Udn- 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  Plataean  territory,  who  had  been  invoked 
in  prayer  before   the  battle,  and   who   had   granted   their  soil 
as  a  propitious  field  for  the  Greek  arms,  were  made  partakers 
of  the   ceremony,  and  witnesses  as   well   as  guarantees   of  the 
engagements  with  which  it  was  accompanied.2     The  Plataeans,  now 
re-entering  their  city,  which  the  Persian  invasion  had  compelled 
them  to  desert,  were  invested  with  the  honourable  duty  of  celebra- 
ting the  periodical  sacrifice  in  commemoration  of  this  great  victory, 
as  well  as  of  rendering  care  and  religious  service  at  the  tombs 
of  the  fallen  warriors.     As  an  aid  to  enable  them  to  discharge  this 
obligation,  which  probably  might  have  pressed  hard  upon  them  at 


1  Herodot.  ix.  71,  72. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  72.  So  the  Roman 
Kmperor  Vitellius,  on  viniting  tho  field 
of  Bebriacum  where  hit*  troojft  hud  re- 


cently been  victorious,  "  instaurabat 
sacrum  Diis  loci"  (Tacitus,  Hiator.  ii. 
70> 
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a  time  when  their  city  was  half-ruined  and  their  fields  unsown, 
they  received  out  of  the  prize-money  the  large  allotment  of  eighty 
talents,  which  was  partly  employed  in  building  and  adorning  a 
handsome  temple  of  Athene — the  symbol  probably  of  renewed 
connexion  with  Athens.  They  undertook  to  render  religious 
honours  every  year  to  the  tombs  of  the  warriors,  and  to  celebrate 
in  every  fifth  year  the  grand  public  solemnity  of  the  Eleutheria 
with  gymnastic  matches  analogous  to  the  other  great  festival 
games  of  Greece.1  In  consideration  of  the  discharge  of  these 
duties,  together  with  the  sanctity  of  the  ground,  Pausanias  and  the 
whole  body  of  allies  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  guarantee  the 
autonomy  of  Plataea,  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory.  This 
was  an  emancipation  of  the  town  from  the  bond  of  the  Boeotian 
federation,  and  from  the  enforcing  supremacy  of  Thebes  as  its 
chief. 

But  the  engagement  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  had  other 
objects  also,  larger  than  that  of  protecting  Plataea,  or 
establishing  commemorative  ceremonies.  The  defensive 
league  against  the  Persians  was  again  sworn  to  by  all  of 
them,  and  rendered  permanent.  An  aggregate  force  of 
10,000  hoplites,  1000  cavalry,  and  100  triremes,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  was  agreed  to  and  promised,  the 
contingent  of  each  ally  being  specified.  Moreover  the  town  of 
Plataea  was  fixed  on  as  the  annual  place  of  meeting,  where  deputies 
from  all  of  them  were  annually  to  assemble.8 

This  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  proposition 
of  Aristeides,  whose  motives  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Though 
the  Persian  army  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  no  one  knew  how 
soon  it  might  re-assemble,  or  be  reinforced.  Indeed,  even  later, 
after  the  battle  of  Mykale  had  become  known,  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Persians  was  still  regarded  as  not  improbable;3  nor  did 
any  one  then  anticipate  that  extraordinary  fortune  and  activity 
whereby  the  Athenians  afterwards  organized  an  alliance  such  as 
to  throw  Persia  on  the  defensive.  Moreover,  the  northern  half  of 
Greece  was  still  medmngy  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance,  and 


Permanent 
(ireciau  con- 
federacy do- 
creed  by  the 
victors,  to 
hold  meet- 
ing!) at 
Plata*. 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  71  ;  Plutarch,  Aris- 
teides,  c.  19-21 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  412  ; 
Pausanias,  ix.  2,  4. 

The  Eleutheria  were  celebrated  on 
the  fourth  of  the  Attic  month  Boedro- 
xuion,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  itself  was  fought;  whUe  the  an- 
nual decoration  of  the  tombs,  and  core- 
monies  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  took 


place  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Attic 
month  Maomaktdrion.  E.  F.  Hermann 
(Gottesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der 
Qriechen,  ch,  03,  note  9)  has  treated 
these  two  celebrations  as  if  they  were 
one. 

8  Plutarch,  Aristeidfe,  c.  21. 

3  Thucyd.  i.  90. 
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new  efforts  on  the  part  of  Xerxes  might  probably  keep  up  his 
ascendency  in  those  parts.  Now  assuming  the  war  to  be  renewed, 
Aristeides  and  the  Athenians  had  the  strongest  interest  in  pro- 
viding a  line  of  defence  which  should  cover  Attica  as  well  as 
Peloponnesus;  and  in  preventing  the  Peloponnesians  from  con- 
fining themselves  to  their  Isthmus,  as  they  had  done  before. 
To  take  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  the  new-born  reverence  and 
gratitude  which  now  bound  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Plataea,  was  an 
idea  eminently  suitable  to  the  moment;  though  the  unforeseen 
subsequent  start  of  Athens,  combined  with  other  events,  prevented 
both  the  extensive  alliance  and  the  inviolability  of  Platsea,  pro- 
jected by  Aristeides,  from  taking  effect1 

On  the  same  day  that  Pausanias  and  the  Grecian  land  army 
conquered  at  Platea,  the  naval  armament  under  Leo-  p^. 
tycbides  and  Xanthippus   was  engaged  in  operations  of  the  ore- 

clan  fleet  • 

hardly  less  important  at  Mykale  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  u  moves  to 
The  Grecian  commanders  of  the  fleet  (which  numbered  samosfroni 
110  triremes),  having  advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  were  """ 

afraid  to  proceed  farther  eastward,  or  to  undertake  any  offensive 
operations  against  the  Persians  at  Samos,  for  the  rescue  of  Ionia — 
although  Ionian  envoys,  especially  from  Chios  and  Sainos,  had 
urgently  solicited  aid  both  at  Sparta  and  at  Delos.  Three 
Saraians,  one  of  them  named  Hegesistratus,  came  to  assure  Leoty- 
chides,  that  their  countrymen  were  ready  to  revolt  from  the  despot 
Theomestor,  whom  the  Persians  had  installed  there,  so  soon  as  the 
Greek  fleet  should  appear  off  the  island.  In  spite  of  emphatic 
appeals  to  the  community  of  religion  and  race,  Leotychides  was 


1  It  is  to  this  general  and  solemn 
meeting,  held  at  Platsea  after  the  vic- 
tory, that  we  might  probably  refer 
another  vow  noticed  by  the  historians 
and  orators  of  the  subsequent  century, 
if  that  vow  were  not  of  suspicious  au- 
thenticity. The  Greeks,  while  pro- 
mising faithful  attachment,  and  con- 
tinued peaceful  dealing  among  them- 
selves, and  engaging  at  the  same  time 
to  amerce  in  a  tithe  of  their  property 
all  who  had  medised — are  said  to  have 
vowed  that  they  would  not  repair  or 
rebuild  the  temples  which  the  Persian 
invader  had   burnt ;    but  would   leave 

them  in  their  half-ruined  condition  as  a  p.  193;  Polybius,  ix.  33;  Isokratds,  Or. 
monument  of  his  sacrilege.  Some  of  I  iv.  ;  Panegyr.  c.  41,  p.  74;  Theopom- 
the  injured  temples  near  Athens  were  pus,  Fragm.  167,  ed.  Didot;  Suidas,  v. 
seen  in  their  half-burnt  state  even  by  A*Kar*vtiv,  Cicero  de  Republica,  Hi.  0, 
the  traveller  Pausanias  (x.  35,  2),  in  his  and  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  last 
time.  PeriklOs,  forty  years  after  the  but  one  preceding,  of  this  History, 
battle,  tried  to  convoke  a  Pan-Hellenic 


assembly  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  what  should  be  done  with 
these  temples  (Plutarch,  Periklds,  c. 
17).  Tet  Theopompus  pronounced  this 
alleged  oath  to  be  a  fabrication,  though 
both  the  orator  Lykurgua  and  Diodorus 
profess  to  roport  it  verbatim.  We  may 
safely  assert  that  the  oath,  as  they  gwe 
it,  is  not  genuine ;  but  perhaps  the  vow 
of  tithing  those  who  had  voluntarily 
joined  Xerxes,  which  Herodotus  refers 
to  an  earlier  period,  when  success  was 
doubtful,  may  now  have  been  renewed 
in  the  moment  of  victory :  see  Diodor. 
ix.  29  ;  Lykurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  c.  19, 
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long  deaf  to  the  entreaty ;  but  his  reluctance  gradually  gave  way 
before  the  persevering  earnestness  of  the  orator.  While  yet  not 
thoroughly  determined,  he  happened  to  ask  the  Samian  speaker 
what  was  his  name.  To  which  the  latter  replied,  "  Hegesistratus, 
i.  e.  army-leader."  "  1  accept  Hegesistratus  as  an  omen  (replied 
Leotychides,  struck  with  the  significance  of  this  name),  pledge 
thou  thy  faith  to  accompany  us — let  thy  companions  prepare  the 
Samians  to  receive  us,  and  we  will  go  forthwith."  Engagements 
were  at  once  exchanged,  and  while  the  other  two  envoys  were  sent 
forward  to  prepare  matters  in  the  island,  Hegesistratus  remained 
to  conduct  the  fleet,  which  was  farther  encouraged  by  favourable 
sacrifices,  and  by  the  assurances  of  the  prophet  De'iphonus,  hired 
from  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Apollonia.1 

When  they  reached  the  Heraeura  near  Kalami  in  Samos,2  and 
The  Persian  nad  prepared  themselves  for  a  naval  engagment,  they 
don£!w"»  discovered  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  already  been 
??  M^kaTe*  withdrawn  from  the  island  to  the  neighbouring  continent, 
in  ionia.  jror  the  Persian  commanders  had  been  so  disheartened 
with  the  defeat  of  Sal  am  is  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  fight 
again  at  sea:  we  do  not  know  the  numbers  of  their  fleet,  but 
perhaps  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  may  have  consisted  of  Ionic 
Greeks,  whose  fidelity  was  now  very  doubtful.  Having  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  sea-fight,  they  permitted  their  Phoenician  squadron  to 
depart,  and  sailed  with  their  remaining  fleet  to  the  promontory 
of  Mykale  near  Miletus.3     Here  they  were  under  the  protection 


1  Herodot.  ix.  91,  92,  95;  viii.  132, 
133.  The  prophet  of  Mardonius  at  Pla- 
tiea  bore  the  name — Hegesistratus :  and 
was  probably  the  more  highly  esteemed 
for  it  (Horodot.  ix.  37). 
*  Diodorus  states  the  fleet  as  compris- 
ing 250  triremes  (xi.  34). 

The  anecdotes  respecting  the  Apollo- 
niate  Euenius,  the  father  of  Deiphonus, 
will  be  found  curious  and  interesting 
(Herodot.  ix.  93,  94).  Euenius,  as  a 
recompense  for  having  been  unjustly 
blinded  by  his  countrymen,  had  re- 
ceived from  the  gods  the  grant  of  pro- 
phecy transmissible  to  his  descendants: 
a  new  prophetic  family  was  thus  created, 
alongside  of  the  Iamids,  Telliads,  Kly- 
tiads,  &c. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  96.  iiccl  5i  iyivovro 
rrjs  1,afilris  irpds  Ka\d/xoi<ri,  ol  fx\v  ahrov 
Spfiiadfifvoi  k  o  t  &  rt*  'H  p  a  to  v  r  6 
t  avrrjj  irapicrK*v&.£ovTo  is  vau/uax^v. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Huneum  here  indicated  is  the  celebrated 


temple  which  stood  near  the  city  of 
Samos  (iii.  80) :  the  words  of  Herodotus 
rather  seem  to  indicate  that  another 
temple  of  H6rd,  in  some  other  part  of 
the  island,  is  intended. 

3  Herodotus  describes  the  Persian 
position  by  topographical  indications 
known  to  his  readers,  but  not  open  to 
be  determined  by  us — Ga?son,  Skolo- 
poeis,  the  chapel  of  Ddnidter,  built  by 
PhilistuB  one  of  the  primitive  colonists 
of  Miletus,  &c.  (ix.  9u) :  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Herodotus,  we  may  suppose 
that  Gaceon  was  the  name  of  a  town  as 
well  as  of  a  river  (Ephorus  ap.  Athens, 
vi.  p.  311). 

The  eastern  promontory  (Cape  Po- 
seidion)  of  Samos  was  separated  only 
bv  seven  stadia  from  Mykald  (Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  637;,  near  to  the  place  where 
Glauke"  was  situated  (Thucyd.  viii.  79) 
— modem  obsei-vers  make  the  distance 
rather  nn-rc  than  a  mile  (Poppo,  Pro- 
legg.  ad  Thucyd.  yoI.  ii.  p.  465). 
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of  a  land-force  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Tigraues — 
the  main  reliance  of  Xerxes  for  the  defence  of  Ionia.  The 
ships  were  dragged  ashore,  and  a  rampart  of  stones  and  stakes 
was  erected  to  protect  them,  while  the  defending  army  lined  the 
shore,  and  seemed  amply  sufficient  to  repel  attack  from  seaward.1 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Greek  fleet  arrived.  Disappointed  of 
their  intention  of  fighting,  by  the  flight  of  the  enemy  Matron  of 
from  Samos,  they  had  at  first  proposed  either  to  return  SoioilaS0' 
home,  or  to  turn  aside  to  the  Hellespont :  but  they  were  byt2e*i^ 
at  last  persuaded  by  the  Ionian  envoys  to  pursue  the  8,*nBener*ls- 
enemy's  fleet  and  again  offer  battle  at  Mykale.  On  reaching  that 
point,  they  discovered  that  the  Persians  had  abandoned  the  sea, 
intending  to  fight  only  on  land.  So  much  had  the  Greeks  now 
become  emboldened,  that  they  ventured  to  disembark  and  attack 
the  united  land-force  and  sea-force  before  them.  But  since  much 
of  their  chance  of  success  depended  on  the  desertion  of  the 
Ionians,  the  first  proceeding  of  Leotychides  was,  to  copy  the 
previous  manoeuvre  of  Theraistokles,  when  retreating  from  Arte- 
misium,  at  the  watering-places  of  Euboea.  Sailing  along  close  to 
the  coast,  he  addressed,  through  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  earnest 
appeals  to  the  Ionians  among  the  enemy  to  revolt;  calculating, 
even  if  they  did  not  listen  to  him,  that  he  should  at  least  render 
them  mistrusted  by  the  Persians.  He  then  disembarked  his 
troops,  and  marshalled  them  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Persian  camp  on  land :  while  the  Persian  generals,  surprised  by 
this  daring  manifestation,  and  suspecting,  either  from  his  manoeuvre, 
or  from  previous  evidences,  that  the  Ionians  were  in  secret  collusion 
with  him,  ordered  the  Samian  contingent  to  be  disarmed,  and  the 
Milesians  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  occupy- 
ing the  various  mountain  roads  up  to  the  summit  of  Mykale — with 
which  the  latter  were  familiar  as  a  part  of  their  own  territory.8 

Serving  as  these  Greeks  in  the  fleet  were,  at  a  distance  from 
their  own  homes,  and  having  left  a  powerful  army  of  Tbc  Greeks 
Persians  and  Greeks  under  Mardonius  in  Boeotia,  they  ul±  the* i!>r- 
were  of  course  full  of  anxiety  lest  his  arms  might  prove  !^euii«™ 
victorious  and  extinguish  the  freedom  of  their  country.  $  pSi^01* 
It  was  under  these  feelings  of  solicitude  for  their  absent  Ki^t^. 
brethren  that  they  disembarked,  and  were  made  ready  {J-J1^^ 
for  attack  by  the  afternoon.     But  it  was  the  afternoon  of  morn»,8.  *• 
an    ever-memorable    day — the    fourth    of    the    month  can*  *»  t»wm 

Do  fore  tllG 

Boedromion  (about  September)  479  B.C.     By  a  remark-  ***"«. 

1  Horudot.  ix.  90,  97.  *  Henxlot.  ix.  &S,  99,  104. 
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able  coincidence,  the  victory  of  Plat&a  hi  Bueotia  had  been  gained 
by  Pausanias  that  very  morning.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Greeks  were  advancing  to  the  charge,  a  divine  Pheme  or  message 
flew  into  the  camp.  Whilst  a  herald's  staff  was  seen  floated  to  the 
shore  by  the  western  wave,  the  symbol  of  electric  transmission 
across  the  iEgean — the  revelation,  sudden,  simultaneous,  irre- 
sistible, struck  at  once  upon  the  minds  of  all,  as  if  the  multitude 
had  one  common  soul  and  sense,  acquainting  them  that  on  that 
very  morning  their  countrymen  in  Bceotia  had  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Mardonius.  At  once  the  previous  anxiety  was 
dissipated,  and  the  whole  army,  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  charged 
with  redoubled  energy.     Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,1 


1  Herodot.  ix.  100,  101.  lovai  M  tr<pi 
(*EXXij(n)  <p"f) i*y  re  iffiirraro  4  s 
rb  ar  par  6w  *  Hov  way,  ko\  Kijpv- 
K-i)lov  4cpdyrj  M  rrjs  Kufjuxreeyrjs  Ktificvov. 
r\  8i  <p"hpv  8i7iA0l  <r<pt  £8c,  &>s  oi 
"Ek\r)vts  rijy  MapHovlov  arpari^y  vik$*v 
4v  Boiurlj)  fiax6fi*voi.  Af/Xa  8^7  woWoitrt 
rtK/xripiotffi  4<rri  ra  Btta  rS»v  vpTjyfxd- 
rav  «l  Kol  r&rt  rrjs  avrrjs  r}/x4prfs  <rvfi- 
wvicro{><n\s  rov  t«  4v  Tlkaratfjai  ko\  rov 
4v  MvkoXj)  fx4\Xoyros  tartaOcu  rpdeparos, 
<p-f]ixri  roitri  *EXXij<ti  roiai  ra(rrp  iffawl- 
iccto,  &&T€  Qaparjaal  r§  rijv  or partly 
iroXX£  fiaWoy,  Kal  4B4\uv  *po$vfi6rtpov 
KivUvvtfaiy  .  .  .  ycyoy4vai  8i  v{ki\v  rStv 
fitra  TlavaavUc*  'EAAtjvwv  dp$&s  <T<pi 
vj   <P"f)  f*y   avv4  fiaiv  €    4\$ov<r  a'   rb 

fxly  yty  4y  nXoTCUpCi  TTpwt  tri  T7JJ  7)fl4pTIS 

4ylvcro'  rb  8i  4v  MuicdXp,  ircpl  Sc/Xijy 
.  .  .  Ijy  8i  apf>a>$lr}  tr<pt  wp\y  r^v  <pM^t\v  i<ra- 
wticiadai,  ovri  irepl  <r<p4a>y  avruv  ofrru,  &s 
rStv  'EXX^vcdv,  ydi  trtpl  Maptiovly  wraiini 
7i  'EXX<£*.  &s  ft4yToi  17  ifXpSwv  affrTj 
<r<p  1  iff  4wraro,  na\\6v  ri  ko\  tox*>- 
rtpov  r))y  -Kp6<roHov  ifcoitvvro :  compare 
Plutarch,  Paul.  Emilius,  c.  24,  25,  about 
the  battle  of  Pydna. — The  (fyfifirt  which 
circulated  through  the  assembled  army 
of  Mardonius  in  Bccotia,  respecting  his 
intention  to  kill  the  Phokians,  turned 
out  incorrect  (Herodot.  ix.  17). 

Two  passages  in  iEschines  (cont.  Ti- 
marchum,  c.  27,  p.  57,  and  De  Fals. 
Legat.  c.  45,  p.  290)  are  peculiarly 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  ancient  idea 
of  <M/ii7 — a  divine  voice  or  vocal  goddess, 
generally  considered  as  informing  a 
crowd  of  persons  at  once,  or  moving 
them  all  by  one  and  the  same  unanim- 
ous feeling — the  Vox  Dei  passing  into 
the  Vox  Populi.  There  was  an  altar  to 
MlM  at  Athens  (Pausan.  i.  17,  1);  com- 
pare Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  7G1,  and  the 
"Otnra  of  Ilomcr,  which   is   essentially 


the  same  idea  as  +^17:  Iliad,  ii.  93. 
fitra  84  atyiaiv  "Otraa  8e8j;ci  %Orp6yovff 
Uvaiy  Aibs  &yyc\os;  also  Odyssey,  i. 
282 — opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  distinct 
human  speaker  or  informant — fjv  rls  roi 
tliryffi  PpoT&v,  J)  "Oaaav  iucofarps  'Ek 
Aibs,  Ijre  fidXurra  <p4pci  k\4os  avQp&woiai ; 
and  Odvss.  xxiv.  412.  "Oaaa  8  Up*  &y- 
yt\os  &Ka  Kara  icr6Xiv  yx€T0  *^kti?, 
Myriarriipeoy  arvycpbv  Odvarov  real  lerjp* 
4y4vovffa.  The  word  KXySoov  is  used  in 
the  same  meaning  by  Sophokle*s,  Phi- 
loktet.  255:  KX^Sojv  at  Smyrna  had 
altars  as  a  goddess,  Aristeidcs,  Orat. 
zl.  p.  507.  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  754  (see  An- 
dokides  de  MyBteriis,  c.  22,  p.  64)  :  He- 
rodotus in  the  passage  now  before  us 
considers  the  two  as  identical— compare 
also  Herodot.  v.  72.  Both  words  are 
used  also  to  signify  an  omen  conveyed 
by  some  undesigned  human  word  or 
speech,  which  in  that  particular  case  is 
considered  as  determined  by  the  special 
intervention  of  the  gods,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Borne  person  who  hears  it: 
see  Homer,  Odyss.  zx.  100:  compare 
also  Aristophan.  Aves,  719;  Sophokles, 
(Edip.  Tyr.  43-472;  Xenophon,  Syui- 
posion,  c.  14.  s.  48. 

The  descriptions  of  Fama  by  Virgil, 
iEneid.  iv.  176  sc<j.t  and  Ovid,  Me  ta- 
rn orph.  xii.  40  scq.,  are  more  diffuse 
and  overcharged,  departing  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Greek  conception. 

We  may  notice,  as  partial  illustra- 
tions of  what  is  here  intended,  thoee 
sudden,  unaccountable  impressions  of 
panic  terror  which  occasionally  ran 
through  the  ancient  armies  or  assembled 
multitudes,  and  which  were  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  Pan  or  by  Nymphs 
—  indeed  sudden,  violent  and  contagious 
impressions  of  every  kind,  not  merely 
of  fear.     Livy,  x.  28.     "  Victorcm  equi- 
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and  doubtless  universally  accepted  in  his  time,  when  the  combatants 
of  Mykale  were  alive  to  tell  their  own  story.  He  moreover 
mentions  another  of  those  coincidences  which  the  Greek  mind 
always  seized  upon  with  so  much  avidity  :  there  was  a  chapel  of  the 
Eleusinian  Demeter  close  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Mykale,  as  well 
as  at  Plataea.     Diodorus  and  other  later  writers,1  who  wrote  when 


tatuin  velut  lymphaticus  payor  diss i pat." 
ix.  27.  "Mtiites,  incertum  ob  quam 
causam,  lymphatis  similes  ad  anna  dis- 
currunt " — in  Greek  vvfL<p6\r)irroi :  com- 
pare Polyron.  iv.  3,  26,  and  an  instruc- 
tive note  of  Mutzel,  ad  Quint.  Curt.  iv. 
46,  1  (iv.  12,  14). 

But  I  cannot  better  illustrate  that 
idea  which  the  Greeks  invested  with 
divinity  under  the  name  of  *4/m?  than 
by  transcribing  a  striking  passage  from 
M.  Michelet's  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Francoise.  The  illustration  is  the  more 
instructive,  because  the  religious  point 
of  view,  which  in  Herodotus  is  predo- 
minant,— and  which,  to  the  believing 
mind,  furnishes  an  explanation  pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory — has  passed  away  in 
the  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  gives  place  to  a  graphic  description 
of  the  real  phenomenon,  of  high  im- 
portance in  human  affairs  ;  the  common 
susceptibilities,  common  inspiration,  and 
common  spontaneous  impulse,  of  a  mul- 
titude, effacing  for  the  time  each  man's 
separate  individuality. 

M.  Michelet  is  about  to  describe  that 
ever-memorable  event — the  capture  of 
the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789 
(ch.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  105). 

"Versailles,  avec  un  gouvernement 
organise,  un  roi,  des  ministres,  un  gene- 
ral, une  armee,  n'dtoit  qu'hesitation, 
doute,  incertitude,  dans  la  plus  com- 
plete anarchie  morale. 

"Paris,  boulevers£,  delaisse*  do  toute 
autorito*  legale,  dans  un  desordre  appa- 
rent, atteignit,  le  14  Juillet,  ce  qui  mo- 
ralement  est  l'ordre  le  plus  profond, 
l'unaniniite  des  esprits. 

"  Le  13  Juillet,  Paris  ne  songeait  qu'a 
Be  defendre.     Le  14,  il  attaqua. 

"  Le  13,  au  soir,  il  y  avoit  encore  des 
doutes,  il  n'y  en  eut  plus  le  matin.  Le 
soir  etoit  pfein  de  troubles,  de  fureur 
dorfordonnee.  Le  matin  fut  lumineux 
et  d'une  sc're'nite'  terrible. 

"  Unc  idee  se  leva  sur  Paris  avec  le  jour, 
rt  torn  virent  la  mSmc  lumiere.  Une  lu- 
miere dtns  les  esprits,  ei  dans  chaque  cceur 
ww  voix :  Va,  et  tu  prendras  la  Bastille ! 

"  Cola  etoit  impossible,  insense, 
ohraugo  a  dire;  .  .  .  Et  touB  le  crurcnt 
no'aninoins.     Et  cela  ne  fit. 


"La  Bastille,  pour  etre  une  vieille 
forteresse,  n'en  etoit  pas  moins  impre- 
nable,  a  moins  d'y  mettre  plusieurs 
jours,  et  beaucoup  d'artillerie.  Le  peu- 
ple  n'avoit  en  cette  crise  ni  le  temps  ni 
les  moyens  de  faire  un  siege  regulier. 
L'eut-il  fait,  la  Bastille  n'avoit  pas  a 
craindre,  ayant  assez  de  vivres  pour  at- 
tendre  un  secours  si  proche,  et  d'im- 
menses  munitions  de  guerre.  Ses  murs 
de  dix  pieds  d'6paisseur  au  sommet  des 
tours,  de  trente  et  quarante  a  la  base, 
pouvaient  rire  longtemps  des  boulots : 
et  ses  batteries,  a  elle,  dont  le  feu  plon- 
geoit  sur  Paris,  auroient  pu  en  atten- 
dant de'molir  tout  le  Marais,  tout  le 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

"iTattaque  de  la  Bastille  ne  fut  un 
acte  nullement  raiaonnable.  Ce  fut  un 
acte  de  foi. 

"  Per sonne  ne  proposa.  Mais  tons  crtt- 
rent  et  tons  agirent.  Le  long  des  rues, 
des  quais,  des  ponts,  des  boulevards,  la 
foule  criait  a  la  foule — A  la  Bastille— a 
la  Bastille.  Et  dans  le  tocsin  qui  son- 
noit,  tous  entendoient :  A  la  Bastille. 

"  Personne,  je  le  re'pete,  ne  donna  Vim' 
pulsion,  Les  parlours  du  Palais  Royal 
passerent  le  temps  a  dresser  une  liste 
de  proscription,  a  juger  a  mort  la  Reine, 
la  Polignac,  Artois,  le  preVdt  Flesselles, 
d'autres  encore.  Les  noma  des  vain- 
queurs  de  la  Bastille  n'offrent  pas  un 
seul  des  faiseurs  de  motions.  Le  Palais 
Royal  ne  fut  pas  le  point  de  depart,  et 
ce  n'est  pas  non  plus  au  Palais  Royal  que 
les  vainqueurs  ramencrent  les  depouilles 
et  les  prisonniers. 

"  Encore  moins  les  electeurs  qui  sie^ 
geaient  a  l'Hotel  de  Ville  eurent-ils 
l'idee  de  l'attaque.  Loin  de  la,  pour 
I'empdcher,  pour  preVenir  le  carnage 
que  la  Bastille  pouvoit  faire  si  aisement, 
ils  allerent  jusqu'a  promettre  au  gmi- 
verneur,  que  B*il  retirait  ses  canons,  on 
ne  l'attaqueroit  pas.  Les  electeurs  ne 
trahissoient  pas  comme  ils  en  furent  ac- 
cuses ;  rnais  ils  n'avoient  pas  la  foi. 

"  Qui  l'eut  ?  Celui  qui  eut  aussi  le 
devoumont,  la  force,  pour  acconiplir  sa 
foi.     Qui  ?     Le  peuple,  tout  le  monde." 

1  Diodor.  xi.  35  ;  Polytrn.  i.  33.  Jus- 
tin (ii.  14)  is  astonished  in  relating  "  tan- 
tain  famro  volocitatcm." 
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the  impressions  of  the  time  had  vanished,  and  when  divine  inter- 
ventions were  less  easily  and  literally  admitted,  treat  the  whole 
proceeding  as  if  it  were  a  report  designedly  circulated  by  the  gene- 
rals, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  army. 

The  Lacedaemonians  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  portion  of  the 
Battle  of  army  near  them,  had  a  difficult  path  before  them,  over 
KTOUofthe  kilty  ground  and  ravine ;  while  the  Athenians,  Co- 
thS^JriSn  "nthians,  Sikyonians  and  Troezenians,  and  the  left  half 
«jraP-«>m-  of  the  army,  marching  only  along  the  beach,  came  much 
of  the  Per-  sooner  into  conflict  with  the  enemy.  The  Persians,  as  at 
Plataea,  employed  their  gerrha,  or  wicker  bucklers 
planted  by  spikes  in  the  ground,  as  a  breastwork,  from  behind 
which  they  discharged  their  arrows ;  and  they  made  a  strenuous 
resistance  to  prevent  this  defence  from  being  overthrown.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Greeks  succeeded  in  demolishing  it;  driving  the 
enemy  into  the  interior  of  the  fortification,  where  they  in  vain 
tried  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  ardour  of  their  pursuers, 
who  forced  their  way  into  it  almost  along  with  the  defenders. 
Even  when  this  last  rampart  was  carried,  and  when  the  Persian 
allies  had  fled,  the  native  Persians  still  continued  to  prolong  the 
struggle  with  undiminished  bravery.  Unpractised  in  line  and  drill, 
and  acting  only  in  small  knots,1  with  disadvantages  of  armour  such 
as  had  been  felt  severely  at  Plataea,  they  still  maintained  an 
unequal  conflict  with  the  Greek  hoplites ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  their  half  of  the  army  arrived  to  join  in  the 
attack,  that  the  defence  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  revolt 
of  the  Ionians  in  the  camp  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  ruinous 
defeat.  First,  the  disarmed  Samians — next,  other  Ionians  and 
jEolians — lastly,  the  Milesians  who  had  been  posted  to  guard  the 
passes  in  the  rear — not  only  deserted,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  attack.  The  Milesians  especially,  to  whom  the  Persians 
had  trusted  for  guidance  up  to  the  summits  of  Mykale,  led  them 
by  wrong  roads,  threw  them  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and 
at  last  set  upon  them  with  their  own  hands.  A  large  number 
of  the  native  Persians,  together  with  both  the  generals  of  the  land- 
force,  Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  in  this  disastrous  battle  : 
the  two  Persian  admirals,  Artayntes  and  Ithamithres,  escaped,  but 
the  army  was  irretrievably  dispersed,  while  all  the  ships  which  had 
been  dragged  up  on  the  shore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants, 
and  were  burnt.     But  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  was  by  no  means 

1  Herodot.   ix.    102,    103.     Ovroi    81  I  xovro  roiffi  altl  cs  t&  rtixos  itrvlirTovart 
(Tlcptrcu),    Kar     o\lyovs   yiySfxcyoi,    4/juL-  |  'EAA^vwv. 
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bloodless.  Among  the  left  wing,  upon  which  the  brunt  of  the 
action  had  fallen,  a  considerable  number  of  men  were  slain, 
especially  Sikyonians,  with  their  commander  Perilaus.1  The 
honours  of  the  battle  were  awarded,  first  to  the  Athenians,  next  to 
the  Corinthians,  Sikyonians,  and  Troezenians ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
having  done  comparatively  little.  Hermolykus  the  Athenian, 
a  celebrated  pankratiast,  was  the  warrior  most  distinguished  for 
individual  feats  of  arms.8 

The  dispersed  Persian  army,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  had  at 
first  found  protection  on  the  heights  of  Mykale,  was  Retirement 
withdrawn  from  the  coast  forthwith  to  Sardis  under  the  feated  Per- 
command  of  Artayntes,  whom  Masistes,  the  brother  sanus™* 
of  Xerxes,  bitterly  reproached  on  the  score  of  cowardice  in  the 
recent  defeat  The  general  was  at  length  so  maddened  by  a 
repetition  of  these  insults,  that  he  drew  his  scimitar  and  would  have 
slain  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  Greek  of 
Halikarnassus  named  Xenagoras,3  who  was  rewarded  by  Xerxes 
with  the  government  of  Kilikia.  Xerxes  was  still  at  Sardis,  where 
he  had  remained  ever  since  his  return,  and  where  he  conceived 
a  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes.  The  consequences 
of  his  passion  entailed  upon  that  unfortunate  woman  sufferings  too 
tragical  to  be  described,  by  the  orders  of  his  own  queen,  the  jealous 
and  savage  Amestris.4  But  he  had  no  fresh  army  ready  to  send 
down  to  the  coast ;  so  that  the  Greek  cities,  even  on  the  continent, 
were  for  the  time  practically  liberated  from  Persian  supre- 
macy, while  the  insular  Greeks  were  in  a  position  of  still  greater 
safety. 

The  commanders  of  the  victorious  Grecian  fleet,  having  full 
confidence  in  their  power  of  defending  the  islands,  willingly 
admitted  the  Chians,  Samians,  Lesbians,  and  the  other  islanders 
hitherto  subjects  of  Persia,  to  the  protection  and  reciprocal  en- 
gagements of  their  alliance.  We  may  presume  that  the  despots 
Strattis  and  Theomestor  were  expelled  from  Chios  and  Samos.6 
But  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  hesitated  in  guaranteeing  the 


1  Herodot.  ix.  104,  105.  Diodorus 
(xi.  '16)  seems  to  follow  different  au- 
thorities from  Herodotus :  his  statement 
varies  in  many  particulars,  but  is  loss 
probable. 

Herodotus  does  not  specify  the  loss 
on  either  side,  nor  Diodorus  that  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  latter  says  that  40,000 
Persians  and  allies  were  slain. 

2  Herodot.  ix.  105. 


*  Herodot.  ix.  107.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  may  suppose  Herodotus  to 
have  heard  this  from  his  fellow-citizen 
Xenagoras. 

4  Herodot.  ix.  108-113.  He  gives  the 
story  at  considerable  length:  it  illus- 
trates forcibly  and  painfully  the  interior 
of  the  Persian  regal  palace. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  132. 
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same  secure  autonomy  to  the  continental  cities,  whicn  could  not 
Reluctance  of  be  upheld  against  the  great  inland  power  without  efforts 
to adoptuu  incessant  as  well  as  exhausting.  Nevertheless,  not  en- 
ionu^into  during  to  abandon  these  continental  Ionians  to  the 
-pro^ncc  mercy  of  Xerxes,  they  made  the  offer  to  transplant 
transport  them  into  European  Greece,  and  to  make  room  for  them 
thS^E^S8  ty  expelling  the  medtiing  Greeks  from  their  sea-port 
Gr^f^16"1  towns.  But  this  proposition  was  at  once  repudiated 
theAthJ?7  by  the  Athenians,  who  would  not  permit  that  colonies 
nlai18-  originally  planted  by  themselves  should  be  abandoned, 

thus  impairing  the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Athens.1  The  Lacedae- 
monians readily  acquiesced  in  this  objection,  and  were  glad,  in  all 
probability,  to  find  honourable  grounds  for  renouncing  a  scheme  of 
wholesale  dispossession  eminently  difficult  to  execute 2 — yet  at  the 
same  time  to  be  absolved  from  onerous  obligations  towards  the 
Ionians,  and  to  throw  upon  Athens  either  the  burden  of  defending 
or  the  shame  of  abandoning  them.  The  first  step  was  thus  taken, 
which  we  shall  quickly  see  followed  by  others,  for  giving  to  Athens 
a  separate  ascendency  and  separate  duties  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  for  introducing  first,  the  confederacy  of  Delos — next, 
Athenian  maritime  empire. 

From  the  coast  of  Ionia  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  northward  to  the 
The  Grecian  Hellespont,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
tiwHeiie*0  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Xerxeian  bridge. 
s^rtJisre-  F°r  so  imperfect  was  their  information,  that  they 
tattteA&o-  believed  this  bridge  to  be  still  firm  and  in  passable 
t^tJcktito  condition  in  September  479  B.C.,  though  it  had  been 
Chersonese,  broken  and  useless  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  crossed  the 
strait  in  his  retreat,  ten  months  before  (about  November  480  B.C.).3 
Having  ascertained  on  their  arrival  at  Abydos  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge,  Leotychides  and  the  Peloponnesians  returned  home 
forthwith ;  but  Xanthippus  with  the  Athenian  squadron  resolved 
to  remain  and  expel  the  Persians  from  the'Thracian  Chersonese. 
This  peninsula  had  been  in  great  part  an  Athenian  possession,  for 

1  Herodot.  ix.  106 ;  Diodor.  xi.  37. 
The  latter  represents  the  Ionians  and 
.ASolians  as  having  actually  consented 
to  remove  into  European  Greece,  and 
indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  as 
having  at  first  consented  to  it,  though 
the  latter  afterwards  repented  and  op- 
posed the  scheme. 

9  Such   wholesale  transportations  of 


population  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other have  always  been  more  or  less  in 
the  habits  of  Oriental  despots,  the  Per- 


sians in  ancient  times  and  the  Turks  in 
more  modern  times:  to  a  conjunction  of 
free  states  like  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  been  impracticable. 

See  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des 
Osmannischen  Reichs,  vol.  i.  book  vi. 
p.  251,  for  the  forced  migrations  of 
people  from  Asia  into  Europe  directed 
by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Bajazet  (a.d. 
1390-1400). 

3  Herodot.  viii.  115,  117;  ix.  106, 
114. 
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the  space  of  more  than  forty  years,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
elder  Miltiades1  down  to  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt, 
although  during  part  of  that  time  tributary  to  Persia.  From  the 
flight  of  the  second  Miltiades  to  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece  (493-480  b.c),  a  period  during  which  the  Persian 
monarch  was  irresistible  and  full  of  hatred  to  Athens,  no  Athenian 
citizen  would  find  it  safe  to  live  there.  But  the  Athenian  squadron 
from  Mykale  were  now  naturally  eager  both  to  re-establish  the 
ascendency  of  Athens,  and  to  regain  the  properties  of  Athenian 
citizens  in  the  Chersonese*  Probably  many  of  the  leading  men, 
especially  Kiraon  son  of  Miltiades,  had  extensive  possessions  there 
to  recover,  as  Alkibiades  had  in  after  days,  with  private  forts  of  his 
own.2  To  this  motive  for  attacking  the  Chersonese  may  be  added 
another — the  importance  of  its  corn-produce,  as  well  as  of  a  clear 
passage  through  the  Hellespont  for  the  "corn  ships  out  of  the 
Propontis  to  Athens  and  ^Egina.3  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  Xanthippus  and  the  leading  Athenians,  even  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Sestus — the  strongest  place  in  the  peninsula,  the  key  of  the  strait, 
and  the  centre  in  which  all  the  neighbouring  Persian  garrisons, 
from  Eardia  and  elsewhere,  had  got  together  under  (Eobazus  and 
Artayktea4 

The  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  readily  joined  the 
Athenians  in  expelling  the  Persians,  who,  taken  alto- 
gether    by   surprise,   had    been    constrained    to   throw  sestus- 
themselves  into  Sestus,  without  stores  of  provisions  or  thecher- 
means    of    making  a    long   defence.     But   of    all   the  against  Ar- 
Chersonesites  the  most  forward  and  exasperated  were  the     y 
inhabitants  of  Elaeus — the  southernmost  town  of  the  peninsula, 
celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred  grove  of  the  hero 
Protesilaus,  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  legend  as  the  foremost 
warrior  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon  to  leap  ashore,  and  as  the  first 
victim   to   the   spear   of  Hektor.      The   temple    of   Protesilaus, 
conspicuously  p!aced  on  the  sea-shore,5  was  a  scene  of  worship  and 
pilgrimage  not  merely  for  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the 
neighbouring  Greeks  generally,  insomuch  that  it  had  been  enriched 

1  See   the  preceding  volume  of  this     lespout,    see    Demosthenes,    De    Fata. 
HiBtory,  ch.  xxx.,  ch.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xxxv.      Legat.  c.  59. 

*  Uerodot.   ix.    114,    115.     lyarhv — 
Qpovpiov  Kod  <pv\aic))v  rov  irayrbs  'EWrjiT- 
v6vtov  —  Thucyd.    viii.    02  :    compare 
Xenoplion,  Hellenic,  ii.  1,  25. 
»  Thucyd.  viii.  102. 

2  m  2 


2  Xenoph.  He  lion.  i.  5,  17.  r&  iavrov 

3  Herodot.  vii.  147.     Schol.  ad  Aris- 
tophan.  Equites,  202. 

In   illustration  of  the  value   set   by 
Athens  upon  the  command  of  the  Hel- 
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with  ample  votive  offerings  and  probably  deposits  for  security — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  brazen  implements,  robes,  and 
various  other  presents.     The  story  ran  that  when  Xerxes  was  on 
his  march  across  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  Artayktes,  greedy  of 
all  this  wealth,  and  aware  that  the  monarch  would  not  knowingly 
permit  the  sanctuary  to  be  despoiled,  preferred  a  wily  request 
to  him — "  Master,  here  is  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who  in  invading 
thy  territory,  met  his  just  reward  and  perished  :  I  pray  thee  give 
his  house  to  me,  in  order  that  people  may  learn  for  the  future  not 
to  invade  thy  land  " — the  whole  soil  of  Asia  being  regarded  by  the 
Persian   monarchs   as  their   rightful  possession,  and  Protesilaus 
having  been  in  this  sense  an  aggressor  against  them.     Xerxes, 
interpreting  the  request  literally,  and  not  troubling  himself  to  ask 
who  the  invader  was,  consented :  upon  which,  Artayktes,  while  the 
army  were  engaged  in  their  forward  march  into  Greece,  stripped 
the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus,  carrying  all  the  treasures  to  Sestus. 
He   was    not   content   without    still    farther    outraging   Grecian 
sentiment :  he  turned  cattle  into  the  grove,  ploughed  and  sowed 
it,  and  was  even  said  to  have  profaned  the  sanctuary  by  visiting  it 
with  his  concubines.1     Such  proceedings  were  more  than  enough 
to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy  against  him  among  the  Chersonesite 
Greeks,  who  now  crowded  to  reinforce  the  Athenians  and  blocked 
him  up  in  Sestus.     After  a  certain  length  of  siege,  the  stock 
of  provisions  in  the  town  failed,  and  famine  began  to  make  itself 
felt  among  the  garrison ;  which  nevertheless  still   held   out,   by 
painful  shifts  and  endurance,  until  a  late  period  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  patience  even  of  the  Athenian  besiegers  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  leaders  repressed  the  cla- 
morous desire  manifested  in  their  own  camp  to  return  to  Athens. 

Impatience  having  been  appeased,  and  the  seamen  kept  to- 
gether, the  siege  was  pressed  without  relaxation,  and  presently  the 
privations  of  the  garrison  became  intolerable ;  so  that  Artayktes 
and  (Eobazus  were  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  escaping  by 
capture  of  stealth,  letting  themselves  down  with  a  few  followers  from 
^dSlion  the  wall  at  a  point  where  it  was  imperfectly  blockaded. 
of  Artayktes.  QEofeazug  found  his  way  into  Thrace,  where  however  he 

was  taken  captive  by  the  Absinthian  natives  and  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  their  god  Pleistorus :  Artayktes  fled  northward  along 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  but  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  and 

'AB4}vat  ^i7T(£ri7<r<,  tA  nowrcoiAcw  tow 
'l<t>lic\ov  xp^lfiara  i£  'EKcuovvros  wpf- 
\6fi*vos.     Compare  Ilerodot.  ii.  64. 


1  Herodot.  ix.  116  :  compare  i.  4. 
'ApradKr?}*,  toty  iWpoTjj,  Stivbs  $h  Kcd 
hnrdcrBaKov  oj  ical  &aai\4a  iXaivovra  4w' 
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made  prisoner  near  iEgospotami,  after  a  strenuous  resistance.  He 
was  brought  with  his  son  in  chains  to  Sestus,  which  immediately 
after  his  departure  had  been  cheerfully  surrendered  by  its  in- 
habitants to  the  Athenians.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  a 
sum  of  100  talents  as  compensation  to  the  treasury  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  a  farther  sum  of  200  talents  to  the  Athenians  as 
personal  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son.  So  deep  was  the  wrath 
inspired  by  his  insults  to  the  sacred  ground,  that  both  the  Athenian 
commander  Xanthippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeus,  disdained 
everything  less  than  a  severe  and  even  cruel  personal  atonement 
for  the  outraged  Protesilaus.  Artayktes,  after  having  first  seen 
his  son  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes,  was  hung  up  to  a  lofty 
board  fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  left  to  perish,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Xerxeian  bridge  had  been  fixed.1  There  is  something  in  this 
proceeding  more  Oriental  than  Grecian :  it  is  not  in  the  Grecian 
character  to  aggravate  death  by  artificial  and  lingering  preliminaries. 
After  the  capture  of  Sestus  the  Athenian  fleets  returned  home 
with  their  plunder,  towards  the  commencement  of  winter,  Return  of 

....  ,  -ii  i  ii  n    1        the  fleet  to 

not  omitting  to  carry  with  them  the  vast  cables  of  the  Athens. 
Xerxeian  bridge,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  town,  as  a  trophy  to 
adorn  the  acropolis  of  Athens.8 


1  Herodot.  ix.  118,  119,  120.  Of  yhp 
'EAcuo&rioi  rifutpfomts  r$  UpcyrttriXnf 
4hiovr6  fiiv  KaraxpyoDrivcu  jcoI  ainov  rou 
arQarrtyov  ravry  6  v6os  l^cpc. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  121.  It  must  be  either 
to  the  joint  Grecian  armament  of  this 
year,  or  to  that  of  the  former  year,  that 
Plutarch  must  intend  his  celebrated 
story  respecting  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced by  Themistoklds  and  condemned 
by  Aristeides,  to  apply  (Plutarch,  The- 
mistoklds,  c.  20;  Aristeides,  c.  22). 
He  tells  us  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  all 
assembled  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
Thessalian  harbour  of  Pagasse,  when 
Themistokles  formed  the  project  of 
burning  all  the  other  Grecian  ships  ex- 
cept the  Athenian,  in  order  that  no  city 
except  Athens  might  have  a  naval  force. 
Themistokles  (he  tells  us)  intimated  to 
the  people,  that  he  had  a  proposition, 
very  advantageous  to  the  state,  to  com- 
municate; but  that  it  could  not  be 
publicly  proclaimed  and  discussed:  upon 
which  they  desired  him  to  mention  it 
privately  to  Aristeidds.  Themistokles 
did  so ;  and  Aristeides  told  the  people, 
that  the  project  was  at  once  eminently 
advantageous  and  not  less  eminently 
unjust.     Upon   which    the    people   re- 


nounced it  forthwith,  without  asking 
what  it  was. 

Considering  the  great  celebrity  which 
this  story  has  obtained,  some  allusion 
to  it  was  necessary,  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  received  as  matter  of 
history.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  conditions  of  the  time: 
PagassD  was  Thessalian,  and  as  such, 
hostile  to  the  Greek  fleet  rather  than 
otherwise :  the  fleet  seems  to  have  never 
been  there :  moreover  we  may  add,  that 
taking  matters  as  they  then  stood,  when 
the  fear  from  Persia  was  not  at  all  ter- 
minated, the  Athenians  would  have  lost 
more  than  they  gained  by  burning  the 
ships  of  the  other  Greeks,  so  that  The- 
mistokles was  not  very  likely  to  con- 
ceive the  scheme,  nor  Aristeides  to  de- 
scribe it  in  the  language  put  into  his 
mouth. 

The  story  is  probably  the  invention 
of  some  Greek  of  the  Platonic  age,  who 
wished  to  contrast  justice  with  expedi- 
ency and  Aristeidds  with  Themistokles 
— as  well  as  to  bestow  at  the  same  time 

Cegyric  upon  Athens  in  the  days  of 
glory. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

EVENTS  IN  SICILY  DOWN  TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  GELO- 
NIAN  DYNASTY  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POPULAR 
GOVERNMENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLAND. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History, 
the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  together 
with  the  general  fact,  that  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  they  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  cities  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Beyond  this  general  fact,  we  obtain  little 
insight  into  their  history. 

Though  Syracuse,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gelo,  about 
Agrigentum  485  B.C.,  became  the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  yet  in 
JJ^erioMo  the  preceding  century  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  on  the 
to™bSoKc.  80utn  8*de  °f  the  island,  had  been  its  superiors.  The 
despotoir"  latter,  within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation,  fell  under 
Agrigentum.  fa  dominion  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  named  Phalaris ; 
a  despot  energetic,  warlike,  and  cruel.  An  exile  from  Astypalaea 
near  Rhodes,  but  a  rich  man,  and  an  early  settler  at  Agrigentum, 
he  contrived  to  make  himself  despot  seemingly  about  the  year 
570  b.c.  He  had  been  named  to  one  of  the  chief  posts  in  the  city, 
and  having  undertaken  at  his  own  cost  the  erection  of  a  temple  to 
Zeus  Polieus  in  the  acropolis  (as  the  Athenian  Alkmaeonids  rebuilt 
the  burnt  temple  of  Delphi),  he  was  allowed  on  this  pretence  to 
assemble  therein  a  considerable  number  of  men  ;  whom  he  armed, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  of  Demeter  to 
turn  them  against  the  people.  He  is  said  to  have  made  many 
conquests  over  the  petty  Sikan  communities  in  the  neighbourhood : 
but  exaction  and  cruelties  towards  his  own  subjects  are  noticed  as 
his  most  prominent  characteristic,  and  his  brazen  bull  passed  into 
imperishable  memory.  ♦  This  piece  of  mechanism  was  hollow,  and 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  one  or  more  victims  enclosed  within 
it,  to  perish  in  tortures  when  the  metal  was  heated :  the  cries  of 
these  suffering  prisoners  passed  for  the  roarings  of  the  animal. 
The  artist  was  named  Perillus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  himself 
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tbe  first  person  burnt  in  it  by  order  of  the  despot  In  spite  of  the 
odium  thus  incurred,  Phalaris  maintained  himself  as  despot  for 
sixteen  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  a  general  rising  of  the 
people,  headed  by  a  leading  man  named  Telemachus,  terminated 
both  his  reign  and  his  life.1  Whether  Telemachus,  became  despot 
or  not,  we  have  no  information :  sixty  years  afterwards,  we  shall 
find  his  descendant  Thero  established  in  that  position. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Phalaris  that  the  Syra- 
cusians  reconquered  their  revolted  colony  of  Kamarina  s     ^^ 
(in  the  south-east  of  the  island  between  Syracuse  and  *}>"£- 
Gela),  expelled   or   dispossessed   the   inhabitants,   and  government 
resumed    the   territory.8     With    the    exception   of  this  Gamortor 
accidental   circumstance,    we   are   without   information  3e«*ndanu 
about  the  Sicilian   cities    until   a  time   rather  before  ginaipV 
500  B.C.,  just  when  the  war  between  Kroton  and  Sybaris  SSoSX— 
had  extinguished  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  when  the  SlKyHyrfT 
despotism  of  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens  had  been  ex-  or8erf8* 
changed  for  the  democratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 

The  first  forms  of  government  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  as 
among  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper  in  the  early  historical  age, 
appear  to  have  been  all  oligarchical.  We  do  not  know  under 
what  particular  modifications  they  were  kept  up,  but  probably  all 
more  or  less  resembled  that  of  Syracuse,  where  the  Gamori  (or 
wealthy  proprietors  descended  from  the  original  colonising  chiefs), 
possessing  large  landed  properties  tilled  by  a  numerous  Sikel  serf 
population  called  Kyllyrii,  formed  the  qualified  citizens — out  of 
whom,  as  well  as  by  whom,  magistrates  and  generals  were  chosen ; 
while  the  Demos,  or  non-privileged  freemen,  comprised,  first,  the 
small  proprietary  cultivators  who  maintained  themselves,  by  manual 


1  Everything  which  has  ever  been 
said  about  Phalaris  is  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  learned  and  acute  Disser- 
tation of  Bentley  on  the  Letters  of  Pha- 
laris: compare  also  Seyffert,  Akragas 
und  sein  Gebiet,  p.  57-61,  who  how- 
ever treats  the  pretended  letters  of  Pha- 
laris with  more  consideration  than  the 
readers  of  Dr.  Bentley  will  generally  be 
disposed  to  sanction. 

The  story  of  the  brazen  bull  of  Pha- 
laris seems  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence:   it  is  expressly  mentioned   by 


Polit.  v.  8,  4 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  185 ; 
Polyb.  zli.  25;  Diodor.  ziii.  90;  Cicero 
in  Verr.  iv.  33. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Timseus  really 
called  in  question  the  historical  reality 
of  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  though  he  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  done 
so.  Tiniseus  affirmed  that  the  bull 
which  was  shown  in  his  own  time  at 
Agrigentum  was  not  the  identical  ma- 
chine: which  was  correct,  for  it  must 
have  been  thai  at  Carthage,  from  whence 
it  was  not  restored  to  Agrigentum  until 


Pindar,  and  the  bull  itself,  after  having  .  after  146  B.C.     See  a  note  of  Boeckh  on 
been  carried  away  to  Carthage  when  the    the  Scholia  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  185. 
Carthaginians  took  Agrigentum,  was  re-        "  -  -    -       -    -- 

stored   to   the   Agrigentines   by  Scipio 
when  he  took  Carthage.     See  Aristot. 


a  Thucyd.  vi.  5;  Schol.  ad  Pindar. 
Olymp.  v.  19:  compare  Wesseling  ad 
Diodor.  zi.  76. 
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labour  and  without  slaves,  from  their  own  lands  or  gardens— next, 
the  artisans  and  tradesmen.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, many  individuals  of  the  privileged  class  would  have  fallen 
into  poverty,  and  would  find  themselves  more  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  non-privileged  ;  while  such  members  of  the  latter  as  might  rise 
to  opulence  were  not  for  that  reason  admitted  into  the  privileged 
body.  Here  were  ample  materials  for  discontent  Ambitious 
leaders,  often  themselves  members  of  the  privileged  body,  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  popular  opposition,  overthrew  the 
Kariy go-  oligarchy,  and  made  themselves  despots;  democracy 
tiwureek  °  being  at  that  time  hardly  known  anywhere  in  Greece. 
-iriguSf11*  The  general  fact  of  this  change,  preceded  by  occasional 
wJbJSldin  violent  dissensions  among  the  privileged  class  them- 
i^dJspSt^  selves,1  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to  know,  without 
Jilo^of1  those  modifying  circumstances  by  which  it  must  have 
prin^Do^  ")een  accompanied  in  every  separate  city.  Towards  or 
rtfiiw.  near  the  year  500   b.c,  we  find  Anaxilaus  despot  at 

Rhegium,  Skythes  at  Zankle,  Terillus  at  Himera,  Peithagoras  at 
Selinus,  Kleander  at  Gela,  and  Panaetius  at  Leontini.8  It  was 
about  the  year  509  B.C.  that  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  conducted 
a  body  of  emigrants  to  the  territories  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  near 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  island,  in  hopes  of  expelling  the 
non-Hellenic  inhabitants  and  founding  a  new  Grecian  colony. 
But  the  Carthaginians,  whose  Sicilian  possessions  were  close  ad- 
joining and  who  had  already  aided  in  driving  Dorieus  from  a 
previous  establishment  at  Kinyps  in  Libya, — now  lent  such  vigor- 
ous assistance  to  the  Egestaean  inhabitants,  that  the  Spartan  prince, 
after  a  short  period  of  prosperity,  was  defeated  and  slain  with  most 
of  his  companions.  Such  of  them  as  escaped,  under  the  orders  of 
Euryleon,  took  possession  of  Minoa,  which  bore  from  hencefor- 
ward the  name  of  Herakleia 8 — a  colony  and  dependency  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Selinus,  of  which  Peithagoras  was  then 
despot.      Euryleon  joined  the  malcontents  at  Selinus,  overthrew 


1  At  Gela,  Herodot.  vii.  153 ;  at  Sy- 
racuse, Aristot.  Politic,  v.  3,  1. 

2  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  8,  4;  v.   10,  4. 
Kal  civ  rvpawitox  (xrrafidWct  4£  &\tyap- 


dotus,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  the 
town  of  Herakleia  which  Dorieus  founded 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
that  the  name  Herakleia  was  afterwards 


xfcw,  &<rirtp  iv  StfccAff  <jx<fov  at  n-Acur-  \  given  by  Euryleon  or  his  successors  to 


rat  r&y  kpx<riw  i*  Acovrlyois  cts  rfyv 
Uayairlov  TvpavvlBa,  ical  4v  Tt\q,  ds  ri)v 
KKcdvltpov,  leal  Iv  &AAa*r  woWais  *6\*- 

9  Diodorus  ascribes  the  foundation  of 


that  which  had  before  been  called  Minoa 
(Diodor.  iv.  23). 

A  funereal  monument  in  honour  of 
Athenffius,  one  of  the  settlers  who 
perished  with  Dorieus,    was    seen    by 


Herakleia  to  Dorieus :   this  seems  not  ■  Pausanias    at    Sparta    (Pausanias,    iii. 
consistent  with  the   account  of  Hero- '  16,  4). 
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Peithagoras,  and  established  himself  as  despot,  until,  after  a  short 
possession  of  power,  he  was  slain  in  a  popular  mutiny.1 

We  are  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  instance  of  that  series 
of  contests  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  which, 
like  the  struggles  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian  aera,  were  des- 
tined to  determine  whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  of  Africa 
or  a  part  of  Europe — and  which  were  only  terminated,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the  absorption  of  both  into  the  vast 
bosom  of  Rome.  It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans 
not  only  overwhelmed  Dorieus,  but  also  made  some  conquests  of 
the  neighbouring  Grecian  possessions,  which  were  subsequently 
recovered  by  Gelo  of  Syracuse.2 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Dorieus,  Kleander  despot  of  Gela 
began  to   raise  his  city  to  ascendency  over  the  other  About  bx. 
Sicilian  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto  been,  if  not  all  equal,  Kieander 
at  least  all  independent.     His  powerful  mercenacy  force,  g?£?-bx. 
levied  in  part  among  the  Sikel  tribes,8  did  not  preserve  !_First  ri» 
him  from  the  sword  of  a  Geloan  citizen  named  Sabyllus,  ^swlmis 
who  slew  him  after  a  reign  of  seven  years :  but  it  enabled  TWIN'S?" 
his  brother  and  successor   Hippokrates  to   extend   his  SXitor1!!? 
dominion  over  nearly  half  of  the  island.     In  that  mer-  Gel°* 
cenary  force  two  officers,  Gelo  and  ^Enesidemus  (the  latter  a 
citizen  of  Agrigentura,  of  the  conspicuous  family  of  the  Emmenidae, 
and  descended  from  Telemachus  the  deposer  of  Phalaris),  parti- 
cularly distinguished   themselves.     Gelo  was  descended  from   a 
native  of  Telos  near  the  Triopian  Cape,  one  of  the  original  settlers 
who  accompanied  the  Rhodian  Antiphemus  to.  Sicily.     His  im- 
mediate ancestor,  named  Telines,  had  first  raised  the  family  to 
distinction  by  valuable  aid  to  a  defeated  political  party,  who  had 
been  worsted  in  a  struggle  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town   of  Maktorium.     Telines  was  possessed  of  certain 
peculiar  sacred  rites  (or  visible  and  portable  holy  symbols,  with  a 
privileged  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  acts  and  formalities  of 
divine  service  under  which  they  were  to  be  shown)  for  propitiating 
the  Subterranean  Goddesses,  Deraeter  and   Persephone :  "  from 
whom  he  obtained  them,  or  how  he  got  at  them  himself  (says 
Herodotus),  I  cannot  say ; "  but  such  was  the  imposing  effect  of 
his  presence  and  manner  of  exhibiting  them,  that  he  ventured  to 


1  Herodot.  v.  43,  46. 
*  Herodot.    vii.    158.      The    extreme 
brevity  of  his  allusion  is  perplexing,  as 


we  have  no    collateral    knowledge    to 
illustrate  it. 
a  Polyamua,  v.  6. 
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march  into  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  exiles  from  Maktorium,  and 
was  enabled  to  reinstate  them  in  power — deterring  the  people 
from  resistance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenians  had  been 
overawed  by  the  spectacle  of  Phye- Athene  in  the  chariot  along 
with  Peisistratus.  The  extraordinary  boldness  of  this  proceeding 
excites  the  admiration  of  Herodotus,  especially  as  he  had  been 
informed  that  Telines  was  of  an  unwarlike  temperament  The 
restored  exiles  rewarded  it  by  granting  to  him,  and  to  his  de- 
scendants after  him,  the  hereditary  dignity  of  hierophants  of  the 
two  goddesses1 — a  function    certainly  honourable,  and  probably 

1  See  about  T61ines  and  this  heredi-  that  the    Thesmophoria  celebrated  in 

tary    priesthood,     Herodot.     vii.    153.  honour  of  DemetSr  in  Greece  were  of 

rovrovs  &v  6  TrfKlvrjs  Kar4iyayc  is  IVAijk,  the  same  nature,  and  gives  his  opinion 

%XWV  obhcixicw  avUp&v  tivvafuv,  &AA*  I  p  a  that  they  were  imported   into   Greece 

roinwv  r&v  0*G»v.  B6tv  8h  avrit  f\a$€,  ^  from   Egypt.      Homer  (Hymn.    Cerer. 

avrbs   e**rr^<raTO,    rovro  ovk   £x»   dircu.  476):  compare  Pausan.  ii.  14,  2. 

Tovrouri  Hi  &v  xiavvos  liov*  Korfiyayt,  eV  A    «>      ~         w            ±  i  *  +         »*. 

0  T€   ol  axdyovoi    ainov   Ipodxkvrai  rwv  A                          ~     ' .             •»)?»* 

0e»v  iaovrai :  compare  a  previous  pas-  rir           i          r                      ^,~«* 

j,  ,,.     tt*  a  i    •      i.         •  opyia  irauri 

sage  of  this  History,  vol.  l.  chap.  l.  p.  n    J^,      KeAA> 

It  appears   from   Pindar  that  Hiero       •r^T^e8*  ^  *•  «  *° •     ^  «      •  «  - 

exercised    this    hereditary    priesthood  it- 

(Olymp.  vi.  160  (95),  with  the  Scholia  WWf 

ad  loc,  and  Scholia  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  Compare  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  25 ;  Pindar, 

27).  Fragm.  xcvi. ;  Sophokl.  Frag,  lviii.  ed. 

About  the  story  of  Phyd  personifying  Brunck ;  Plutarch,  De  Profect.  in  Vir- 

Athene"  at  Athens,  see  above,  ch.  xxx.  tute,  c.  10,  p.  81 :  De  laid,  et  Osir.  p. 

of  this  History.  353,   c.    3.     &s   yap  ol  rt\ovfteyoi  tear* 

The  ancient  religious  worship  ad-  tyx^s  lv  Oopvfiy  /red  fiofj  trpbs  a\\-fj\ovs 
dressed  itseli'  more  to  the  eye  than  to  wovfitvoi  avwtcuri,  Upwfidyw  &€  koI 
the  ear;  the  words  spoken  were  of  less  8e  ikvv  fxtvoov  r&y  it  peer,  vpoo-4- 
importance  than  the  things  exhibited,  xov(raf  ff^J  M€T*  <p6&ov  kcu  o-ionrijs :  and 
the  persons  performing,  and  the  actions  IsokratSs,  Panegyric,  c.  6,  about  Eleusis, 
done.  The  vague  sense  of  the  Greek  t&  Upa  koI  vvv  Bd  Kyv  fit  y  naff  ttcao-- 
and  Latin  neuter,  itpa  or  sacra,  includes  roy  4viairr6v.  These  mysteries  consisted 
the  entire  ceremony,  \ad  is  difficult  to  thus  chiefly  of  exhibition  and  action  ad- 
translate  into  a  modern  language:  but  dressed  to  the  eyes  of  the  communicants, 
the  verbs  connected  with  it,  txtly>  an^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  them  a 
K€KT?7<r0ai,  Koixifav,  (palvctv,  Upa — Upo-  mystic  drama  —  Ai)&  Kal  K6pn  Zpafxa 
fpdyr-qs,  &c.,  relate  to  exhibition  and  iytvivBav  fivariicby,  teal  tV  wKdrriy  koI 
action.  This  was  particularly  the  case  tV  apvayhv  teal  rb  xivBos  r\  'EA€i/<rb 
with  the  mysteries  (or  solemnities  not  lahovx*?*  The  word  Ipyia  is  originally 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public,  but  nothing  more  than  a  consecrated  ex- 
accessible  only  to  those  who  went  pression  for  tpya — Upa  tpya  (see  Pau- 
th rough  certain  preliminary  forms,  and  sanias,  iv.  1,  4,  5),  though  it  comes 
under  certain  restrictions)  in  honour  of  afterwards  to  designate  the  whole  cere- 
Demeter  and  Persephone*,  as  well  as  of  mony,  matters  shown  as  well  as  matters 
other  deities  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  done— tA  6pyia  icofitfay — bpyiwv  way- 
The  \ty6ptva,  or  things  said  on  these  rolwy  <rvy$4ri)st  &c. :  compare  Plutarch, 
occasions,  were  of  less  importance  than  Alkibiad.  22-34. 

the  hcucytptya  and  Sp&pcya,  or  matters  The  sacred  objects  exhibited  formed 

shown  and  things  done  (see  Pausanias,  ii.  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  to- 

37,  3).     Herodotus  says  about  the  lake  gether  with  the  chest  in  which  such  of 

of  Sais  in  Egypt,  *Ev  5i  rfj  Kifiyri  Taurj?  them  as  were  moveable  were  brought 

t&    5  c  Ik 77  A  a    r&y   ira0cW    ainov    (of  out — tcAct^j   iyK^/xoya  fivo'rlha   tclvriiy 

Osiris)    yvKrbs  xoifvat,  ra  KdKiovai  fxv-  (Nonnus,    ix.    127).     iEschines,   in   as- 

cr-fipta  Alyinmoi:  he  proceeds  to  state  sisting   the    religious    lustrations    per- 
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lucrative,  connected  with  the  administration  of  consecrated  pro- 
perty and  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  its  fruits. 

Gelo  thus  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  hierophantic 
family  at  Gela,  being  the  eldest  of  four  brothers  sons  of  Geio-in 
Deinomenes — Gelo,  Hiero,  Polyzelus  and  Thrasybulus :  mandMuong 
and  he  further  ennobled  himself  by  such  personal  ex-  SSTSfp^ 
ploits,  in  the  army  of  the  despot  Hippokrates,  as  to  be  SeSot^of 
promoted  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  cavalry.     It  Gela* 
was  greatly  to  the  activity  of  Gelo  that  the  despot  owed  a  succession 
of  victories  and  conquests,  in  which  the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities  of 
Kallipolis,  Naxos,  Leontini  and  Zankle,  were  successively  reduced 
to  dependence.1 

The  fate  of  Zankle — seemingly  held  by  its  despot  Skythes  in  a 
state  of  dependent  alliance  under  Hippokrates,  and  in  standing 
feud  with  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait 
of  Messina — was  remarkable.  At  the  time  when  the  Ionic  revolt 
in  Asia  was  suppressed,  and  Miletus  reconquered  by  the  Persians 


formed  by  his  mother,  was  bearer  of 
the  chest  —  Ki<rr6<popos  ko!  \iicv6<popos 
(Demosthen.  de  Coronft,  c.  79,  p.  313). 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Cohort,  ad  Gent, 
p.  14)  describes  the  objects  which  were 
contained  in  these  mystic  chests  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  —  cakes  of  parti- 
cular shape,  pomegranates,  salt,  ferules, 
ivy,  &c.  The  communicant  was  per- 
mitted, as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  to 
take  these  out  of  the  chest  and  put 
them  into  a  basket,  afterwards  putting 
them  back  again — "  Jejunavi  et  ebibi 
cyceonem:  ex  cista  sumpsi  et  in  cala- 
thum  misi :  accepi  rursus,  in  cistulam 
transtuli  "  (Am  obi  us  ad  Qent.  v.  p. 
175,  ed.  Elmenhorst),  while  the  unini- 
tiated were  excluded  from  seeing  it, 
and  forbidden  from  looking  at  it  "even 
from  the  house-top." 

^Tbv  KaXaBov  Kan6vra  \afuu  BaatlaBt  fltfiaXoi 
MqS'  curb  tw  r^ycof. 

(KallimachuB,  Hymn.  In  Cererera,  4.) 

Lobeck,  in  his  learned  and  excellent 
treatise,  Aglaophamus  (i.  p.  51),  says, 
"  Sacrorum  nomine  tarn  Grceci,  quam 
Romani,  praecipue  signa  et  imagines 
Deorum,  omnemque  sacrain  supellecti- 
lem  dignari  solent.  Quae  res  animum 
illuc  potius  inclinat,  ut  putem  Hiero- 
phantas  ejusmodi  Upk,  in  conspectum 
nominum  protulisse,  sive  deorum  simu- 
lacra, sive  vasa  sacra  et  instruments 
aliave  priscso  religionis  monumenta; 
qualia  in  sacrario  Eleusinio  asservata 
fuisse,   etsi   nullo   testimonio   affirmare 


possumus,  tamen  probabilitatis  speciem 
habet  testimonio  similem.  Namque 
non  solum  in  templis  fere  omnibus 
cimelia  venerandse  antiquitatis  condita 
erant,  sed  in  mysteriis  ipsis  talium  re- 
rum  mentio  occarrit,  quas  initiati  sum- 
mil  cum  veneratione  aspicerent,  non 
initiatis  ne  aspicere  quidem  liceret  .  .  . 
Ex  his  testimonies  efficitur  (p.  61)  sacra 
quae  Hierophanta  ostendit,  ilia  ipse 
fuisse  &yia  (pdo-fxara  sive  simulacra  Deo- 
rum, eorumque  aspectum  qui  prsebeant 
8ci£cu  rh  Upa  vel  wap4x*ty  vel  <palvtiir 
dici,  et  ab  hoc  quasi  primario  Hiero- 
phantse  actu  turn  Eleusiniorum  sacer- 
dotum  principem  nomen  accepisse,  turn 
totum  negotium  esse  nuncupatum." 

Compare  also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottes- 
dienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen, 
part  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect.  32. 

A  passage  in  Cicero  de  Haruspicum 
Responsis  (c.  11),  which  is  transcribed 
almost  entirely  by  ArnobiuB  adv.  Qentes, 
iv.  p.  148,  demonstrates  the  minute  pre- 
cision required  at  Rome  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia:  the 
smallest  omission  or  alteration  was  sup- 
posed to  render  the  festival  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  gods. 

The  memorable  history  of  the  Holy 
Tunic  at  Treves  in  1845,  showB  what 
immense  and  wide-spread  effect  upon 
the  human  mind  may  be  produced, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Uph. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  154. 
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(b.c.  494,  493),  a  natural  sympathy  was  manifested  by  the  Ionic 
Greeks  in  Sicily  towards  the  sufferers  of  the  same  race 
on  the  east  of  the  ^Egean  sea.     Projects  were  devised 
for  assisting  the  Asiatic  refugees  to  a  new  abode ;  and 
the  Zanklaeans,  especially,  invited  them  to  form  a  new 
Pan-Ionic    colony   upon   the   territory   of    the    Sikels, 
Hippokratet.  called  Kale  Akte,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily ;  a  coast 
presenting  fertile  and  attractive  situations,  and  along  the  whole 
line  of  which  there  was  only  one  Grecian  colony — Himera.     This 
invitation  was  accepted  by  the  refugees  from  Samos  and  Miletus, 
who  accordingly  put  themselves  on  shipboard  for  Zankle ;  steering, 
as  was  usual,  along  the  coast  of  Akarnania  to  Korkyra,  from 
thence  across  to  Tarentum,  and  along  the  Italian  coast  to  the 
strait  of  Messina.     It  happened  that  when  they  reached  the  town 
of  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  Skythes,  the  despot  of  Zankle,  was  absent 
from  his  city,  together  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  military  force, 
on  an    expedition    against   the    Sikels — perhaps    undertaken    to 
facilitate  the  contemplated  colony  at  Kale  Akte.     His  enemy  the 
Rhegian  prince  Anaxilaus,  taking    advantage    of  this  accident, 
proposed  to  the  refugees  at  Lokri  that  they  should  seize  for  them- 
selves, and  retain,  the  unguarded  city  of  Zankle.     They  followed 
his  suggestion,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  city,  together  with 
the  families  and  property  of  the  absent  Zanklaeans ;  who  speedily 
returned  to  repair  their  loss,  while  their  prince  Skythes  farther 
invoked  the  powerful  aid  of  his  ally  and  superior,  Hippokrates. 
The  latter,  however,  provoked  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  dependent 
cities,  seized  and  imprisoned  Skythes,  whom  he  considered  as  the 
cause  of  it,1  at  lnykus,  in  the  interior  of  the  island.     But  he  found 
it  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  accept  a  proposition  made  to 
him  by  the  Samians,  captors  of  the  city,  and  to  betray  the  Zank- 
laeans whom  he  had  come  to  aid.     By  a  convention  ratified  with 
an  oath,  it  was  agreed  that  Hippokrates  should  receive  for  himself 
all  the  extra-mural,  and  half  the  intra-mural,  property  and  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Zanklaeans,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  Samians. 
Among  the  property  without  the  walls,  not  the  least  valuable  part 
consisted  in  the  persons  of  those  Zanklaeans  whom  Hippokrates 
had  come  to  assist,  but  whom  he  now  carried  away  as  slaves : 


1  Herodot.  vi.  22,  23.  ZM-qv  p\v 
rbv  fiolvapxov  T"K  ZayicKalcov,  its  Airo- 
jSaAoWa  r)\v  t6X.iv,  6  'iTiroKpdrris  ircS^- 
<ras,  K<d  rbv  &$c\<p*bv  abrov  U.v0oy4vtay 

The  words   its  turo0a\6vra  seem   to 


imply  the  relation  pre-existing  between 
Hippokrates  and  Skythgs,  as  superior 
and  subject;  and  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  former  upon  the  latter  for  hav- 
ing lost  an  important  post. 
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excepting  however  from  this  lot,  three  hundred  of  the  principal 
citizens,  whom  he  delivered  over  to  the  Samians  to  be  slaughtered 
— probably  lest  they  might  find  friends  to  procure  their  ransom, 
and  afterwards  disturb  the  Samian  possession  of  the  town.  Their 
lives  were  however  spared  by  the  Samians,  though  we  are  not  told 
what  became  of  them.  This  transaction,  alike  perfidious  on  the 
part  of  the  Samians  and  of  Hippokrates,  secured  to  the  former  a 
flourishing  city,  and  to  the  latter  an  abundant  booty.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  imprisoned  Skythes  found  means  to  escape 
to  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  he  received  a  generous 
shelter :  imperfect  compensation  for  the  iniquity  of  his  fellow 
Greeks.1  The  Samians  however  did  not  long  retain  possession 
of  their  conquest,  but  were  expelled  by  the  very  person  who 
had  instigated  them  to  seize  it — Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium.  He 
planted  in  it  new  inhabitants,  of  Dorian  and  Messenian  race, 
recolonizing  it  under  the  name  of  Messene — a  name  which  it 
ever  afterwards  bore  ;8  and  it  appears  to  have  been  governed 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  son  Kleophron,  until  his  death  about 
b.c.  476. 

Besides  the   conquests   above-mentioned,  Hippokrates  of  Gela 
was  on  the  point  of  making  the  still  more  important  Hippokrates 
acquisition  of  Syracuse,  and  was  only  prevented  from  ovwtbT0118 
doing  so,  after  defeating   the   Syracusans  at  the  river  ^IS^kL 
Helorus,  and  capturing  many  prisoners,  by  the  mediation  ^SSJ b^,es 
of  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyraeans,  who  prevailed  on  ^Veap^t 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and  its  of  0ela* 
territory  as  a  ransom.     Having   repeopled   this  territory,  which 
became  thus  annexed  to  Gela,  he  was  prosecuting  his  conquests 
farther  among  the  Sikels,  when  he  died  or  was  killed  at  Hybla. 
His  death  caused  a  mutiny  among  the  Geloans,  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  sons,  and  strove    to  regain  their  freedom ;  but 
Gelo,  the  general  of  horse  in  the  army,  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
sons  with  energy,  put  down  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  people. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  deposed  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  and  seized  the  sceptre  himself.3 

Thus  master  of  Gela,  and  succeeding  probably  to  the  ascendency 


1  Herodot.  vi.  23,  24.  Aristotle  (Po- 
litic, v.  2,  11)  represents  the  Samians 
as  having  been  first  actually  received 
into  Zankld,  and  afterwards  expelling 
the  prior  inhabitants:  his  brief  notice 
is  not  to  be  set  against  the  perspicuous 
narrative  of  Herodotus. 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  4;    Schol.  ad   Pindar. 


Pyth.  ii.  84;  Diodor.  xi.  48. 

s  Herodot.  vii.  155;  Thucyd.  vi.  5. 
The  ninth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  (v. 
40),  addressed  to  Chromius  the  friend 
of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  commemorates, 
among  other  exploits,  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  the  HelOrua. 
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enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  over  the  Ionic  cities,  Gelo  became 
b.c.  49i.  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  island ;  but  an  incident 
which  occurred  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.c.  485),  while  it 
aggrandised  him  still  farther,  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
power  from  Gela  to  Syracuse.  The  Syracusan  Garaori,  or 
oligarchical  order  of  proprietary  families,  probably  hum- 
bled by  their  ruinous  defeat  at  the  Helorus,  were  dispos- 
sessed of  the  government  by  a  combination  between  their 
serf-cultivators  called  the  Ky  llyrii,  and  the  smaller  freemen 
called  the  Demos ;  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Kasraenae,  where 
they  invoked  the  aid  of  Gelo  to  restore  them.  That  ambitious 
prince  undertook  the  task,  and  accomplished  it  with  facility ;  for 
the  Syracusan  people,  probably  unable  to  resis*  their  political  oppo- 
nents when  backed  by  such  powerful  foreign  aid,  surrendered  to  him 
without  striking  a  blow.1  But  instead  of  restoring  the  place  to  the 
previous  oligarchy,  Gelo  appropriated  it  to  himself,  leaving  Gela 
to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero.  He  greatly  enlarged  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  strengthened  its  fortifications :  probably  it 
was  he  who  first  carried  it  beyond  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  so  as  to 
include  a  larger  space  of  the  adjacent  mainland  (or  rather  island 
of  Sicily)  which  bore  the  name  of  Achradina.  To  people  tins 
enlarged  space  he  brought  all  the  residents  in  Kamarina,  which 
town  he  dismantled — and  more  than  half  of  those  in  Gela ;  which 


1  Herodot.  vii.  155.  'O  ykp  &9)fios  6 
rSov  IvpoKOvalwv  cVioWi  YiXoavi  wapa- 
8(8o?  tV  -k6\iv  koX  kw$r6v. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2,  6)  alludes  to 
the  Syracusan  democracy  prior  to  the 
despotism  of  Gelo  as  a  case  of  democracy 
ruined  by  its  own  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order. But  such  can  hardly  have  been 
the  fact,  if  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is 
to  be  trusted.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Gamori  was  not  an  act  of  lawless  de- 
mocracy, but  the  rising  of  free  subjects 
and  slaves  against  a  governing  oligarchy. 
After  the  Gamori  were  expelled,  there 
was  no  time  for  the  democracy  to  con- 
stitute itself,  or  to  show  in  what  degree 
it  possessed  capacity  for  government, 
since  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  indi- 
cates that  the  restoration  by  Gelo  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  expulsion.  And 
the  superior  force  which  Gelo  brought 
to  the  aid  of  the  expelled  Gamori,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Syracusan  people,  had  they 
been  ever  so  well  administered.  Per- 
haps Aristotle  may  have  had  before  him 
reports  different  from  those  of  Hero- 
dotus :  unless  indeed  we  might  venture 


to  suspect  that  the  name  of  Gelo  appears 
in  Aristotle  by  lapse  of  memory  in  place 
of  that  of  Dionysius.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  partial  disorder  into 
which  the  Syracusan  democracy  had 
fallen  immediately  before  the  despotism 
of  DionyBius,  was  one  of  the  main  cir- 
cumstances which  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire the  supreme  power;  but  a  similar 
assertion  can  hardly  be  made  applicable 
to  the  early  times  preceding  Gelo,  in 
which  indeed  democracy  was  only  just 
beginning  in  Greece. 

The  confusion  often  made  by  hasty 
historians  between  the  names  of  Gelo 
and  Dionysius,  is  severely  commented  ou 
by  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  (Antiq. 
Roman,  vii.  1.  p.  1314):  the  latter  how- 
ever, in  his  own  statement  respecting 
Gelo,  is  not  altogether  free  from  error, 
since  he  describes  Hippokrates  as  brother 
of  Gelo.  We  must  accept  the  supposi- 
tion of  Larcher,  that  Pausanias  (vi.  9, 
2),  while  professing  to  give  the  date  of 
Gelo's  occupation  of  Syracuse,  has  really 
given  the  date  of  Gelo's  occupation  of 
Gela  (see  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hel- 
len.  ad  ann.  491  b.c.) 
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was  thus  reduced  in  importance,  while  Syracuse  became  the  first 
city  in  Sicily,  and  even  received  fresh  addition  of  inhabitants  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Megara  and  Eubcea. 

Both  these  towns,  Megara  and  Eubcea,  like  Syracuse,  were 
governed  by  oligarchies,  with  serf-cultivators  dependent  upon  them, 
and  a  Demos  or  Body  of  smaller  freemen  excluded  from  the  poli- 
tical franchise :  both  were  involved  in  war  with  Gelo,  probably  to 
resist  his  encroachments:    both  were  besieged  and  takea      The 
oligarchy  who  ruled  these  cities,  and  who  were  the  authors  as  well 
as  leaders  of  the  year,  anticipated  nothing  but  ruin  at  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror ;  while  the  Demos,  who  had  not  been  consulted  and 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  (which  we  must  presume  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  oligarchy  and  their  serfs  alone),  felt  assured 
that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.     His  behaviour  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  both.    After  transporting  both  of  them  to  Syra- 
cuse, he  established  the  oligarchs  in  that  town  as  citizens,  and  sold 
the  Demos  as  slaves  under  covenant  that  they  should  be  exported 
from  Sicily.     "  His  conduct  (says  Herodotus1)  was  dictated  by  the 
conviction,  that  a  Demos  was  a  most  troublesome  companion  to 
live  with."     It  appears  that  the  state  of  society  which  he  wished  to 
establish  was  that  of  Patricians  and  clients,  without  any  Plebs ; 
something  like  that  of  Thessaly,  where  there  was  a  proprietary 
oligarchy  living  in  the  cities,  with  Penestae  or  dependent  cultivators 
occupying  and  tilling  the  land  on  their  account — but  no  small  self- 
working  proprietors  or  tradesmen  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a 
recognised  class.     And  since  Gelo  was  removing  the  free 
population  from  these  conquered  towns,  leaving  in  or  SSJuTsid- 
around  the  towns  no  one  except  the  serf-cultivators,  we  {J^oX^he 
may   presume    that   the    oligarchical   proprietors   when .  gJnJgJJ[J.h 
removed  might  still  continue,  even  as  residents  at  Syra-  ^JJJJ^ 
cuse,  to  receive  the  produce  raised  for  them  by  others :  I£™08  for 
but  the  small  self-working  proprietors,  if  removed  in  like 
manner,  would  be   deprived    of  subsistence,  because   their  land 
would  be  too  distant  for  personal  tillage,  and  they  had  no  serfs. 
While  therefore  we  fully  believe,  with  Herodotus,  that  Gelo  con- 
sidered the  small  free  proprietors  as  "  troublesome  yoke-fellows  " — a 


1  Herodot.  vii.  156.  Mtyapias  tc 
robs  iv  2(jrc\ff7,  its  woKiopKtSfitvoi  is 
SfxoXoylrjy  irpo<r€xc*>PV<rav*  robs  fi^y  abrutv 
irax^as,  feipafiivovs  re  w6\tfioy  ainy  nal 
irpoaHoKtovras  kwoXitaOuu  9tb.  rovro}  &ywv 
is  ZvpaKovaas  woAi^ras  4iroiri<rr  rbv  Bh 
tirjfiov  r£>v  M#7<xp«W,  oi/K  i6ma  pLtralriov  I  rarov. 
rov  xoXifiov  rofarov,  ow5i  xpoa,HtK6pitvov 


kuk6v  obtilv  wti<rt<r$ai,  kyaybv  koX  rov- 
rovs  is  r&s  Ivpatcofoas,  &W8oro  iir*  i^w 
ytayij  iic  2iKc\lris.  Twvrd  5i  rovrov  Kal 
Evfioias  robs  iv  2uc*\lp  iiroirjaf  hianplvas. 
'EiroU*  hi  ravra  roxrrovs  kpuporipovs, 
vofilffas  hr\fioy  tlvcu  avvotKrifia  AxaPiT**~ 
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sentiment  perfectly  natural  to  a  Grecian  despot,  unless  where  he 
found  them  useful  aids  to  his  own  ambition  against  a  hostile  oli- 
garchy— we  must  add  that  they  would  become  peculiarly  trouble- 
some in  his  scheme  of  concentrating  the  free  population  of  Syracuse, 
seeing  that  he  would  have  to  give  them  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  their  maintenance. 

So  large  an  accession  of  size,  walls,  and  population,  rendered 
increased  Syracuse  the  first  Greek  city  in  Sicily.  And  the  power 
papulation  of  Gelo,  embracing  as  it  did  not  merely  Syracuse,  but  so 
wSmSS-  considerable  a  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  island,  Greek  as 
ui^fl?™  dty  We^  M  Sikel,  was  the  greatest  Hellenic  force  then  ex- 
in  sidiy.  isting.  It  appears  to  have  comprised  the  Grecian  cities 
on  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  island  from  the  borders  of  Agri- 
gentum  to  those  of  Zankle  or  Messene,  together  with  no  small 
proportion  of  the  Sikel  tribes.  Messene  was  under  the  rule  of 
Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  Agrigentium  under  that  of  Thero  son  of 
iEnesidemus,  Himera  under  that  of  Terillus ;  while  Selinus,  close 
on  the  borders  of  Egesta  and  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  had 
its  own  government  free  or  despotic,  but  appears  to  have  been 
allied  with  or  dependent  upon  Carthage.1  A  dominion  thus  exten- 
sive doubtless  furnished  ample  tribute,  besides  which  Gelo,  having 
conquered  and  dispossessed  many  landed  proprietors  and  having 
recolonised  Syracuse,  could  easily  provide  both  lands  and  citizen- 
ship to  recompense  adherents.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  enlarge 
materially  the  military  force  transmitted  to  him  by  Hippokrates, 
and  to  form  a  naval  force  besides.  Phormis9  the  Maenalian,  who 
took  service  under  him  and  became  citizen  of  Syracuse,  with  for- 
tune enough  to  send  donatives  to  Olympia — and  Agesias  the  Iamid 
prophet  from  Stymphalus8 — are  doubtless  not  the  only  examples  of 
emigrants  joining  him  from  Arcadia.  For  the  Arcadian  popu- 
lation wene  poor,  brave,  and  ready  for  mercenary  soldiership ; 
while  the  service  of  a  Greek  despot  in  Sicily  must  have  been  more 
attractive  to  them  than  that  of  Xerxes.4     Moreover,  during  the 

1  Diodor.  xi.  21.  not  only  by  the  Scholiast  on   v.   167, 

3  Pausan.  v.  27,  1,  2.  We  find  the  where  Agesias  is  rightly  termed  both 
elder  Dionysius,  about  a  century  after-  ,  'Apir&s  and  Ivpaxaaios ;  but  also  by  the 
wards,  transferring  the  entire  free  popu-  I  better  evidence  of  Pindar's  own  expres- 
lation  of  conquered  towns  (Kau Ionia  sions — <rwoiKi<n"i\p  re  ray  tcXtivav  ivpa- 
and  Hipponium  in  Italy,  &c.)  to  Syra-  Kotraay — oXtcoBev  otteaSc,  with  reference 
cuse  (Diodor.  xiv.  106,  107).  to  Stymphalus  and  Syracuse — $6' kyicvpou 

8  See  the  Bixth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar,  (v.  6,  99,  101  =  166-174). 
addressed  to  the  Syracusan  Agesias.  I  Ergoteles,  an  exile  from  Knossus  in 
The  Scholiast  on  v.  5  of  that  ode — who  Krete,  must  have  migrated  somewhere 
says  that  not  Agesias  himself,  but  some  '  about  this  time  to  Himera  in  Sicily, 
of  his  progenitors  migrated  from  Stym-  !  See  the  twelfth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar, 
phalus     to     Syracuse — is    contradicted  !      4  Herodot.  viii.  26. 
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ten  years  between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  when  not 
only  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Greek  cities  had  become  subject  to 
Persia,  but  the  prospect  of  Persian  invasion  hung  like  a  cloud  over 
Greece  Proper — the  increased  feeling  of  insecurity  throughout  the 
latter  probably  rendered  emigration  to  Sicily  unusually  inviting. 

These  circumstances  in  part  explain  the  immense  power  and 
position  which  Herodotus  represents  Gelo  to  have  enjoyed,  towards 
the  autumn  of  481  b.c,  when  the  Greeks  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  confederated  to  resist  Xerxes,  sent  to  solicit  his  aid.     He 
was  then  imperial  leader  of  Sicily :  he  could  offer  to  the  Power  of 
Greeks  (so  the  historian  tells  us)  20,000  hoplites,  200  2?£££ 
triremes,  2000   cavalry,  2000   archers,   2000   slingers,  *£*£&£ 
2000  light-armed  horse,  besides  furnishing  provisions  for  SSJ^^i 
the  entire  Grecian  force  as  long  as  the  war  might  last.1  — »*-«1- 
If  this  numerical  statement  could  be  at  all  trusted  (which  1  do  not 
believe),  Herodotus  would  be  much  within  the  truth  in  saying,  that 
there  was  no  other  Hellenic  power  which  would  bear  the  least 
comparison  with  that  of  Gelo :  *   and  we  may  well  assume  such 
general  superiority  to  be  substantially  true,  though  the  numbers 
above-mentioned  may  be  an  empty  boast  rather  than  a  reality. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  Gelo,  we  now  for  the  first  time 
trace  an  incipient  tendency   in   Sicily  to  combined   and  central 
operations.     It  appears  that  Gelo  had  formed  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  Greek  forces  in  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Egestaeans,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from  JJjJ^ 
their  maritime  possessions  in  the  western  corner  of  the  J^SgJf11' 
island,  and  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  Spartan  prince  neiienism 
Dorieus — that  he  even  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  in-  barbaric  in- 
duce the  Spartans  and  other  central  Greeks  to  cooperate  kunds. 
in  this  plan — and  that  upon  their  refusal,  he  had  in  part  executed  it 
with  the  Sicilian  forces  alone.8     We  have  nothing  but  a  brief  and 


1  Herodot.  vii.  157.  <rv  8i  8 wet/ad's 
re  1)K*is  fityd\ritt  ko\  noipd  rot  rrjs  'EA.- 

\dtos  ovk  4\axl<TTV  M€TO»  &pXoyrt  7« 
luct\lT)s:  and  even  still  stronger,  c. 
163.   4wv  2iK*\lr}S  rvpavvos. 

The  word  Apx***  corresponds  with 
apxh,  such  as  that  of  the  Athenians, 
and  is  less  strong  than  rvpavvos.  The 
numerical  statement  is  contained  in  the 
speech  composed  by  Herodotus  for 
Gelo  (vii.  158). 

*  Herodot.  vii.  145.  ra  8i  T4\u>vos 
Trp^y/xara  fxtydXa  4\4ytro  tlvar  ovtapwv 
'EAAtjkucwv  rwv  ov  woWdv  p4fa. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  158.    Gelo  says  to  the 
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envoys  from  Peloponnesus — "AvBpts  "EA- 
\r)vcs,  \6yov  %xovr(*  *\fov4icTriv,  4ro\- 
fi^aarf  4fik  avfifxaxov  4wl  rbv  Pdpfiapov 
wapaica\4ovT*s  4\04iv.  Avrol  5i,  4fitv 
wpdrtpov  ^trj$4vros  fiapfiapiKOV  arparou 
(rvvfrrdrj/aadai,  5rc  fAOt  trpbs  Kupxv^ovtovs 
vtiicos  avvrjirro,  4ici<rK4iwrovr6s  t«  rbv 
AwpUos  rov  '  AvatavhplStot  wp6s  'Eyec- 
raiwv  <p6vov  4farp^£a<r0cu,  inrortlvovrSs 
re  ra  4fiir6pia  <rvve\*vd*povvf  aw'  S»v  vfiiv 
peydXai  &<pc\lai  rt  koI  4iravp4<rits  yt- 
y6vao~r  btirt  4fx(v  cTkckci  ^A0€T€  j8o7j(Mf- 
(rovrts,  ollrt  rbv  A<api4os  <p6vov  4tnrprj^6- 
ptvor  rd  5i  /cot'  v  fit  as,  rdht  aVcura  inrd 
&ap&dpoi<Ti  v4fxtrai.     'AA\o  c$  yap  f]^tv 
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vague  allusion  to  this  exploit,  wherein  Gelo  appears  as  the  chief 
and  champion  of  Hellenic  against  barbaric  interests  in  Sicily — the 
forerunner  of  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and  Agathokles.     But  he  had 
already  begun  to  conceive  himself,  and  had  already  been  recognised 
by  others,  in  this  commanding  position,  when  the  envoys  of  Sparta, 
sparun  and    Athens,  Corinth,  &c.,  reached  him  from  the  Isthmus  of 
voys  apply     Corinth,  in  481  b.c,  to  entreat  his  aid  for  the  repulse  of 
hu  answer,     the  vast  host  of  invaders  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
Gelo,  after  reminding  them  that  they  had  refused  a  similar  appli- 
cation for  aid  from  him,  said  that,  far  from  requiting  them  at  the 
hour  of  need  in  the  like  ungenerous  spirit,  he  would  bring  to  them 
an  overwhelming  reinforcement  (the  numbers  as  given  by  Hero- 
dotus have  been  already  stated),  but  upon  one  condition  only — 
that  he  should  be  recognised  as  generalissimo  of  the  entire  Grecian 
force  against  the  Persians.     His  offer  was  repudiated,  with  indig- 
nant scorn,  by  the  Spartan  envoy :  and  Gelo  then  so  far  abated  in 
his  demand,  as  to  be  content  with  the  command  either  of  the  land 
force  or  the  naval  force,  whichever  might  be  judged  preferable. 
But  here  the  Athenian  envoy  interposed  his  protest — "  We  are 
sent  here  (said  he)  to  ask  for  an  army,  and  not  for  a  general ;  and 
thou  givest  us  the  army,  only  in  order  to  make  thyself  general- 
Know,  that  even  if  the  Spartans  would  allow  thee  to  command  at 
sea,  we  would  not.     The  naval  command  is  ours,  if  they  decline  it : 
we  Athenians,  the  oldest  nation  in  Greece — the  only  Greeks  who 
have  never  migrated  from  home — whose  leader  before  Troy  stands 
proclaimed  by  Homer  as  the  best  of  all  the  Greeks  for  marshalling 
and  keeping  order  in  an  army — we,  who  moreover  furnish  the 
largest  naval  contingent  in  the  fleet — we  will  never  submit  to  be 
commanded  by  a  Syracusan." 

"  Athenian  stranger  (replied  Gelo),  ye  seem  to  be  provided 
with  commanders,  but  ye  are  not  likely  to  have  soldiers  to  be  com- 
manded. Ye  may  return  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  tell  the  Greeks 
that  their  year  is  deprived  of  its  spring." l 


jcol  M  r6  &(j.(ivov  Kvri<m\'  vvv  8i,  «V«i5^ 
ir*pi*k4)\vB(  6  v6\tfit>s  kcH  Airtftra*  ks 
tpdas,  o0t<»  5^  T4\coyos  fivrjarts  ytyov*. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  farther  information  respecting 
the  events  which  these  words  glance  at. 
They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Egestaeans  had  made 
some  encroachments  and  threatened 
to  make  more:  that  Gelo  had  repelled 
them  by  actual  and  successful  war.  I 
think  it  strange  however  that  he  should 
be  made  to  say — "  You  (the  Pelopon- 


nesians)  have  derived  great  and  signal 
advantages  from  these  sea-ports  "  —  the 
profit  derived  from  the  latter  by  the 
Peloponnesians  can  never  have  been  so 
great  as  to  be  singled  out  in  this  pointed 
manner.  I  should  rather  have  expected 
— for'  £y  fifAir  (and  not  dir'  $>v  6 /a  IV) 
— which  must  have  been  true  in  point 
of  fact,  and  will  be  found  to  read  quite 
consistently  with  the  general  purport  of 
Gelo's  speech. 

1  Herodot.  vii.    161,    162.     Polybius 
(xii.  26)  does  not  seem  to  have  read 
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That  envoys  were  sent  from  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  assistance 
from  Gelo  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  solicited  in  vain,  is  an 
incident  not  to  be  disputed  :  but  the  reason  assigned  for  refusal — 
conflicting  pretensions  about  the  supreme  command — may  be  sus- 
pected to  have  arisen  less  from  historical  transmission,  than  from 
the  conceptions  of  the  historian,  or  of  his  informants,  respecting 
the  relations  between  the  parties.  In  his  time,  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Syracuse  were  the  three  great  imperial  cities  of  Greece ;  and 
his  Sicilian  witnesses,  proud  of  the  great  past  power  of  Gelo,  might 
well  ascribe  to  him  that  competition  for  pre-eminence  and  com- 
mand which  Herodotus  has  dramatised.  The  immense  total  of 
forces  which  Gelo  is  made  to  promise  becomes  the  more  incredible, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  had  another  and  a  better  reason  for  refusing 
aid  altogether.  lie  was  attacked  at  home,  and  was  fully  employed 
in  defending  himself. 

The  same  spring  which  brought  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont 
into  Greece,  also  witnessed  a  formidable  Carthaginian  ^obc. 
invasion  of  Sicily.      Gelo  had  already  been  engaged  in  l^vi^o?0 
war  against  them  (as  has  been  above  stated)  and  had  uniJu/'wuh 
obtained  successes,  which  they  would  naturally  seek  the  ^g1^1^ 
first  opportunity  of  retrieving.     The  vast  Persian  inva-  XerxeB- 
sion  of  Greece,  organised  for  three  years  before,  and  drawing  con- 
tingents not  only  from  the  whole  eastern  world,  but  especially 
from  their  own  metropolitan  brethren  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  well 
calculated  to  encourage  them :  and  there  seems  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Greeks  both  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  in  Sicily,  was  concerted  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Xerxes1 — probably  by  the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of  Xerxes. 
Nevertheless  this  alliance  does  not  exclude  other  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  supplied  the  Car- 
thaginians both  with  invitation  and  with  help.    Agrigentum,  though 
not  under  the  dominion  of  Gelo,  was  ruled  by  his  friend  and  rela- 
tive Thero ;  while  Rhegium  and  Messene  under  the  government  of 
Anaxilaus, — Himera  under  that  of  his  father-in-law  Terillus — and 
Selinus, — seem  to  have  formed  an  imposing  minority  among  the 
Sicilian  Greeks ;  at  variance  with  Gelo  and  Thero,  but  in  amity 


this  embassy  as  related  by  Herodotus 
— or  at  least  lie  must  have  preferred 
some  other  account  of  it.  He  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  answer  which 
they  made  to  Gelo:  an  answer  (not 
insolent,  but)  business-like  and  evasive 
— TrpaypaTiKtaTOToy  dinfopi/ia,  &c.  See 
Timueus,  Fragin.  »7,  ed.  Didot. 


1  Ephorus,  Fragment  111,  ed.  Didot; 
Diodor.  xi.  1,  20.  Mitford  and  Dahl- 
mann  (Forschungen,  Ifeixxiotus,  &c., 
sect.  35,  p.  186)  call  in  question  this 
alliance  or  understanding  between  Xer- 
xes and  the  Carthaginians;  but  on  no 
sufficient  grounds,  in  my  judgement. 

2  n  2 
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and  correspondence  with  Carthage.1  It  was  seemingly  about  the 
year  481  B.C.,  that  Thero,  perhaps  invited  by  an  Himeraean  party, 
expelled  from  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  and  became  possessed 
of  the  town.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to  Carthage ;  backed  by  his 
son-in-law  Anaxilaus,  who  espoused  the  quarrel  so  warmly,  as 
even  to  tender  his  own  children  as  hostages  to  Hamilcar  the  Car- 
thaginian Suffes  or  general,  the  personal  friend  or  guest  of  Terillus. 
The  application  was  favourably  entertained,  and  Hamilkar,  arriving 
at  Panormus  in  the  eventful  year  480  B.C.,  with  a  fleet  of  3000 
ships  of  war  and  a  still  larger  number  of  store  ships,  disembarked 
a  land-force  of  300,000  men :  which  would  even  have  been  larger, 
had  not  the  vessels  carrying  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  happened 
to  be  dispersed  by  storms.8  These  numbers  we  can  only  repeat  as 
we  find  them,  without  trusting  them  any  farther  than  as  proof 
The  cartha-  that  the  armament  was  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  But 
SidwHamTi-  the  different  nations  of  whom  Herodotus  reports  the  land- 
Him^S!?6  force  to  have  consisted  are  trustworthy  and  curious :  it 
Htaera-  included  Phoenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians,  Ligyes,  Heli- 
¥£%%*  syki>  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.3  Tins  is  the  first  ex- 
SSTbJ™  amp'e  known  to  us  of  those  numerous  mercenary  armies 
Geio.  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Carthage  to  compose  of  na- 

tions different  in  race  and  language,4  in  order   to  obviate  con- 
spiracy or  mutiny  against  the  general. 

Having  landed  at  Panormus,  Hamilkar  marched  to  Himera, 
dragged  his  vessels  on  shore  under  the  shelter  of  a  rampart,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  the  town  ;  while  the  Himerians,  reinforced  by 
Thero  and  the  army  of  Agrigentum,  determined  on  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  even  bricked  up  the  gates.  Pressing  messages  were 
despatched  to  solicit  aid  from  Gelo,  who  collected  his  whole  force, 
said  to  have  amounted  to  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  and  marched 
to  Himera.  His  arrival  restored  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  after  some  partial  fighting,  which  turned  out  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Greeks,  a  general  battle  ensued.  It  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  lasting  from  sun-rise  until  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  its 


1  Herodot.  vii.  165;  Diodor.  xi.  23: 
compare  also  xiii.  55,  59.  In  like 
manner  Rhegium  and  Messdnd  formed 
the  opposing  interest  to  Syracuse,  un- 
der Dionysius  the  elder  (Diodor.  xiv. 
44). 

2  Herodotus  (vii.  165)  and  Diodorus 
(xi.  20)  both  give  the  number  of  the 
land-force:  the  latter  alone  gives  that 
of  the  fleet. 

3  Herodot.  vii.  165.    The  Ligyes  came 


from  the  southern  junction  of  Italy  and 
France;  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  Genoa. 
The  Helisyki  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
verified  :  Niebuhr  considers  them  to 
have  been  the  Volsci :  an  ingenious  con- 
jecture. 

4  Polyb.  i.  67.  His  description  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  is  highly  instructive. 
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success  was  mainly  determined  by  an  intercepted  letter  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Gelo — a  communication  from  the  Selinuntines  to 
Hamilkar,  promising  to  send  a  body  of  horse  to  his  aid,  and  inti- 
mating the  time  at  which  they  would  arrive.     A  party  of  Gelo's 
horse,  instructed  to  personate  this  reinforcement  from  Selinus,  were 
received  into  the  camp  of  Hamilkar,  where  they  spread  consterna- 
tion and  disorder,  and  are  even  said  to  have  slain  the  general  and 
set  fire  to  the  ships ;  while  the  Greek  army,  brought  to  action  at 
this  opportune  moment,  at  length  succeeded  in  triumphing  over 
both  superior  numbers  and  a  determined  resistance.     If  we  are  to 
believe  Diodorus,  150,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  the  rest  fled — partly  to  the  Sikanian  mountains  where 
they  became   prisoners   of  the  Agrigentines — partly  to  a  hilly 
ground,  where,  from  want  of  water,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender 
at  discretion.     Twenty  ships  alone  escaped  with  a  few  fugitives, 
and  these  twenty  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  so 
that  only  one  small  boat  arrived  at  Carthage  with  the  disastrous 
tidings.1      Dismissing  such  unreasonable  exaggerations,  we   can 
only  venture  to  assert  that  the  battle  was  strenuously  disputed,  the 
victory  complete,  and  the  slain  as  well  as  the  prisoners  numerous. 
The  body  of  Hamilkar  was  never  discovered,  in  spite  of  careful 
search  ordered  by  Gelo :  the  Carthaginians  affirmed,  that  as  soon 
as  the  defeat  of  his  army  became  irreparable,  he  had  cast  himself 
into  the  great  sacrificial  fire  wherein  he  had  been  offering  entire 
victims  (the  usual  sacrifice  consisting  only  of  a  small  part  of  the 
beast1)  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  had  there  been  consumed.    The 
Carthaginians  erected  funereal  monuments  to  him,  graced  with 
periodical  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  principal  colo- 
nies : 3  on  the  field  of  battle  itself  also,  a  monument  was  raised  to 


»  Diodor.  xi.  21-24. 

9  Herodotus,  vii.  167.  <rc6/tora  8\a 
Karaylfay.  This  passage  of  Herodotus 
receives  illustration  from  the  learned 
comment  of  Movers  on  the  Phoenician 
inscription  recently  discovered  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  was  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Jews,  and  it  had  been  in  old  times  the 
custom  with  the  Phoenicians  (Porphyr. 
de  Abstin.  iv.  15),  to  burn  the  victim 
entire:  the  Phoenicians  departed  from 
this  practice,  but  the  departure  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  not  strictly 
correct,  and  in  times  of  great  misfor- 
tune or  anxiety  the  old  habit  was  re- 
sumed (Movers,  Das  Opferwesen  der 
Karthager.     Breslau,  1847,  p.  71-118). 


3  Herodot.  vii.  166,   167.     Hamilkar  ,  cies  of  trade. 


was  son  of  a  Syracusan  mother :  a 
curious  proof  of  oonnubium  between  Car- 
thage and  Syracuse.  At  the  moment 
when  the  elder  Dionysius  declared  war 
against  Carthage,  in  398  B.C.,  there  were 
many  Carthaginian  merchants  dwelling 
both  in  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greco- 
Sicilian  cities,  together  with  ships  and 
other  property.  Dionysius  gave  licence 
to  the  Syracusans,  at  the  first  instant 
when  he  had  determined  on  declaring 
war,  to  plunder  all  this  property  (Dio- 
dor. xiv.  46).  This  speedy  multiplica- 
tion of  Carthaginians  with  merchandise 
in  the  Grecian  cities  so  soon  after  a 
bloody  war  had  been  concluded,  is  a 
Btrong  proof  of  the  spontaneous  tenden- 
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hira  by  the  Greeks.  On  that  monument,  seventy  years  after- 
wards, his  victorious  grandson,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  this 
same  city  of  Himera,  offered  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  3000  Grecian 
prisoners.1 

We  may  presume  that  Anaxilaus  with  the  forces  of  Rhegium 
supremacy  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  foreign  invader  whom  he  had 
su^y-he  called  in,  and  probably  other  Greeks  besides.  All  of 
to^ecarf5  them  were  now  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  from  Gelo, 
thaginians.  an(j  ^o  solicit  the  privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  his 
dependent  allies,  which  was  granted  to  them  without  any  harder 
imposition  than  the  tribute  probably  involved  in  that  relation.' 
Even  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  so  intimidated  by  the 
defeat,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  ask  for  peace  at  Syracuse,  which 
they  are  said  to  have  obtained  mainly  by  the  solicitation  of  Dama- 
rete  wile  of  Gelo,  on  condition  of  paying  2000  talents  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  war,  and  of  erecting  two  temples  in  which  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  to  be  permanently  recorded.3  If  we  could 
believe  the  assertion  of  Theophrastus,  Gelo  exacted  from  the  Car- 
thaginians a  stipulation  that,  they  would  for  the  future  abstain  from 
human  sacrifices  in  their  religious  worship.4  But  such  an  inter- 
ference with  foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unexampled  in  that 
age,  and  we  know  moreover  that  the  practice  was  not  permanently 
discontinued  at  Carthage.3  Indeed  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that 
Diodorus,  copying  from  writers  like  Ephorus  and  Timaeus  long 
after  the  events,  has  exaggerated  considerably  the  defeat,  the 
humiliation,  and  the  amercement  of  the  Carthaginians.  For  the 
words  of  the  poet  Pindar,  a  very  few  years  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  represent  a  fresh  Carthaginian  invasion  as  matter  of 
present  uneasiness  and  alarm :  *  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  is  found 
engaged  in  aggressive  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  requiring  to 
be  coerced  by  the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelo. 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, the  battle  of  Himera  took 
place  on  the  same  day  as  that  of 
Salamis  ;  according  to  Diodorus,  on 
the  same  day  as  that  of  Thermopylae. 
If  we  are  forced  to  choose  between 
the  two  witnesses,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  former:  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  neither  is 
correct. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief 
allusions  of  Herodotus,  he  must  have 
conceived  the  battle  of  Himera  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  Diodorus. 
Under    such    circumstances,    I   cannot 


venture  to  trust  the  details  given  by 
the  latter. 

2  I  presume  this  treatment  of  Anaxi- 
laus by  Gelo  must  be  alluded  to  in 
Diodorus,  xi.  66:  at  least  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  other  "great 
benefit"  Gelo  had  conferred  on  Anaxi- 
laus. 

8  Diodor.  xi.  26. 

4  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  3 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  p. 
552,  c.  6. 

5  Diodor.  xx.  14. 

6  Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  67  (  =  28  u.)  with 
the  Schojia. 
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The  victory  of  Himera  procured  for  the  Sicilian  cities  immunity 
from  foreign  war,  together  with  a  rich  plunder.    Splendid  g""duct  of 
offerings  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  were  dedicated  in  ward*  the 

confederate 

the  temples  of  Himera,  Syracuse,  and  Delphi ;  while  the  Greeks  who 
epigram  of  Simonides,1  composed  for  the  tripod  offered  tending  " 
in  the  latter  temple,  described  Gelo  with  his  three  xenuL 
brothers  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus,  as  the  joint  liberators 
of  Greece  from  the  Barbarian,  along  with  the  victors  of  Salamis 
and  Plateea.  And  the  Sicilians  alleged  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  actually  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes, 
in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  Spartan  command,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  that  prince  reached 
him.  But  we  find  another  statement  decidedly  more  probable — 
that  he  sent  a  confidential  envoy  named  Kadmus  to  Delphi  with 
orders  to  watch  the  turn  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion,  and  in  case  it 
should  prove  successful  (as  he  thought  that  it  probably  would  be) 
to  tender  presents  and  submission  to  the  victorious  invader  on 
behalf  of  Syracuse.1  When  we  consider  that  until  the  very  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  must 
have  appeared  to  an  impartial  spectator  almost  desperate,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Gelo  should  take  precautions  for  preventing 
the  onward  progress  of  the  Persians  towards  Sicily,  which  was 
already  sufficiently  imperilled  by  its  formidable  enemies  in  Africa. 
The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis  and  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera  cleared  away  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  terrific  cloud 
from  Greece  as  well  as  from  Sicily,  and  left  a  sky  comparatively 
brilliant  with  prosperous  hopes. 

To  the  victorious  army  of  Gelo,  there  was  abundant  plunder  for 
recompense  as  well  as  distribution.      Among  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  plunder  were  the  numerous  prisoners  taken,  who  were 
divided  among  the  cities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Nmnber  of 
troops  furnished  by  each.     Of  course  the  largest  shares  gjjjj^« 
must  have  fallen  to  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum ;  while  the  »a^e  or  hi- 

*  «  incra  And 

number  acquired  by  the  latter  was  still  farther  increased  distributed 
by  the  separate  capture  of  those  prisoners  who  had  dis-  Carthaginian 

cltlci    their 

persed  throughout  the  mountains  in  and  near  the  Agri-  prosperity, 
gentine  territory.     All  the  Sicilian  cities  allied  with  or  that  of  Agri- 
dependent  on  Gelo,  but  especially  the  two  last-mentioned,  8en 
were  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  number  of  slaves  as  public  property, 


1  Simonidte,  Epigr.  141,  ed.  Bergk. 

2  Herodot.    vh.    1G.J-165 :    compa 


compare 


Diodor.  xi.  20;  Ephorus,  Fragm.  Ill, 
ed.  Didut. 
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who  were  kept  in  chains  to  work,1  and  were  either  employed  on 
public  undertakings  for  defence,  ornament,  and  religious  solemnity 
— or  let  out  to  private  masters  so  as  to  afford  a  revenue  to  the 
state.  So  great  was  the  total  of  these  public  slaves  at  Agrigentum, 
that  though  many  were  employed  on  state-works,  which  elevated 
the  city  to  signal  grandeur  during  the  flourishing  period  of  seventy 
years  which  intervened  between  the  recent  battle  and  its  subsequent 
capture  by  the  Carthaginians — there  nevertheless  remained  great 
numbers  to  be  let  out  to  private  individuals,  some  of  whom  had  no 
less  than  five  hundred  slaves  respectively  in  their  employment2 

The  peace  which  now  ensued  left  Gelo  master  of  Syracuse  and 
Death  and  Gela,  with  the  Chalkidic  Greek  towns  on  the  east  of  the 
Geio?ue8°  island;  while  Thero  governed  in  Agrigentum,  and  his 
son  Thrasydaeus  in  Himera.  In  power  as  well  as  in  reputation, 
Gelo  was  unquestionably  the  chief  person  in  the  island ;  moreover 
he  was  connected  by  marriage,  and  lived  on  terms  of  uninterrupted 
friendship,  with  Thero.  His  conduct,  both  at  Syracuse  and  towards 
the  cities  dependent  upon  him,  was  mild  and  conciliating.  But  his 
subsequent  career  was  very  short :  he  died  of  a  dropsical  complaint 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  while  the 
glories  of  that  day  were  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  As  the 
Syracusan  law  rigorously  interdicted  expensive  funerals,  Gelo  had 
commanded  that  his  own  obsequies  should  be  conducted  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  law :  nevertheless  the  zeal  of  his  successor  as 
well  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  disobeyed  these  commands. 
The  great  mass  of  citizens  followed  his  funeral  procession  from  the 
city  to  the  estate  of  his  wife,  fifteen  miles  distant :  nine  massive 
towers  were  erected  to  distinguish  the  spot ;  and  the  solemnities  of 
heroic  worship  were  rendered  to  him.  The  respectful  recollections 
of  the  conqueror  of  Himera  never  afterwards  died  out  among  the 
Syracusan  people,  though  his  tomb  was  defaced  first  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  afterwards  by  the  despot  Agathokles.3  And  when 
we  recollect  the  destructive  effects  caused  by  the  subsequent  Car- 
thaginian invasions,  we  shall  be  sensible  how  great  was  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owing  to  Gelo  by  his  contemporaries. 


1  Diodor.  xi.  25.  ad  8c  irrfAti*  tis 
ir&as  Kar4<rrri<rav  robs  $icupc04vras  cdx~ 
fux\&Tovs,  teal  t&  Brifi6<rta  rStv  IpyStv  8<& 
robrwv  l**<rK*{>a£ov. 

For  analogous  instances  of  captives 
taken  in  war  being  employed  in  public 
works  by  the  captors,  and  labouring  in 
chains,  see  the  cases  of  Tegea  and  Samos 
in  Herodot.  i.  66  ;  iii.  39. 


3  Diodor.  xi.  25.  Respecting  slaves 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  let  out  for 
hire  to  individual  employers,  compare 
the  large  financial  project  conceived  by 
Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  capp.  3 
and  4. 

8  Diodor.  xi.  38,  67 :  Plutarch,  Timo- 
leon,  c.  29;  Aristotle,  T*\6<av  JJo\lrtia; 
Fragm.  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 
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It  was  not  merely  as  conqueror  of  Himera,  but  as  a  sort  of 
second  founder  of  Syracuse,1  that  Gelo  was  thus  solemnly  Number  of 
worshipped.     The  size,  the  strength,  and  the  population,  whomaSo* 
of  the  town  were  all  greatly  increased  under  him.    Besides  SSJJJJJ*" 
the  number  of  the  new  inhabitants  which  he  brought  from  sy1^"86- 
Gela,  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  and  the  Sicilian  Euboea,  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  also  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  citizens  no  less  than 
10,000  mercenary  soldiers.     It  will  moreover  appear  that  these 
new-made  citizens  were  in  possession  of  the  islet  of  Ortygia 8 — the 
interior  stronghold  of  Syracuse.     It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Ortygia  was  the  original  settlement,  and  that  the  city  did  not  over- 
step the  boundaries  of  the  islet  before  the  enlargements  of  Gelo. 
We  do  not  know  by  what  arrangements  Gelo  provided  new  lands 
for  so  large  a  number  of  new-comers :  but  when  we  come  to  notice 
the  antipathy  with  which  these  latter  were  regarded  by  the  remain- 
ing citizens,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  citizens 
had  been  dispossessed  and  degraded. 

Gelo  left  a  son  in  tender  years,  but  his  power  passed,  by  his  own 
direction,  to  two  of  his  brothers,  Polyzelus  and  Hiero ; 
the  former  of  whom  married  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
prince,  and  was  named,  according  to  his  testamentary  directions, 
commander  of  the  military  force — while  Hiero  was  intended  to 
enjoy  the  government  of  the  city.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
wishes  of  Gelo,  however,  the  real  power  fell  to  Hiero ;  a  Hiero,  bro- 
man  of  energy  and  determination,  and  munificent  as  a  succeSorof 
patron  of  contemporary  poets,  Pindar,  Simonides,  Bao  cuM-jeaCua 
chylides,  Epicharmus,  ^Eschylus,  and  others;   but  the  uLtPoIjW 
victim  of  a  painful  internal  complaint — jealous  in  his  ISVraier- 
temper — cruel,  and  rapacious  in  his  government8 — and  JJ^H^ro 
noted  as  an  organizer  of  that  systematic  espionage  which  ^l^hSS8 
broke   up  all   freedom   of  speech  among  his   subjects.  Jj,£f!j*!a" 
Especially  jealous  of  his  brother  Polyzelus,  who  was  very  gjj**1  j* 
popular  in  the  city,  he  despatched  him  on  a  military  stmonide*. 
expedition  against  the  Krotoniates,  with  a  view  of  indirectly  ac- 
complishing his  destruction.     But  Polyzelus,  aware  of  the  snare, 
fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  sought  protection  from  his  brother-in-law 
the  despot  Thero ;  from  whom  Hiero  redemanded  him,  and  on 
receiving  a  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce  the  demand  by  arms.    He 
had  already  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as  the  river  Gela,  but 


1  Diodor.  xi.  49.      »  Diodor.  xi.  72,  73. 

3  Diodor.  xi.  67;  Aristotel.  Politic. 
v.  9,  3.  In  spite  of  the  compliments 
directly  paid  by  Pindar  to  Hiero  {irpabs 
kerois,  o£  $9oy4*y  iryaOois,  tehwr    ftc 


Oauficurrhs  iror^p,  Pyth.  iii.  71  =  125),  his 
indirect  admonitions  and  hints  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  real  character  (see 
Dissen  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  and  ii.  p. 
161-182). 
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no  actual  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  that  Simonides  the  poet,  esteemed  and  rewarded  by  both  these 
princes,  was  the  mediator  of  peace  between  them.1 

The  temporary  breach,  and  sudden  reconciliation,  between  these 
severe  two  powerful  despots,  proved  the  cause  of  sorrow  and 

tfSEtaJ1  ruin  at  Himera.  That  city,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
o?  Himero  Agrigentine  Thero,  was  administered  by  his  son  Thrasy- 
by  Thero.  daeus — a  youth  whose  oppressive  conduct  speedily  excited 
the  strongest  antipathy.  The  Himersans,  knowing  that  they  had 
little  chance  of  redress  from  Thero  against  his  son,  took  advantage 
of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Hiero  to  make  propositions  to  the 
latter,  and  to  entreat  his  aid  for  the  expulsion  of  Thrasydaeus, 
tendering  themselves  as  subjects  of  Syracuse.  It  appears  that 
Kapys  and  Hippokrates,  cousins  of  Thero,  but  at  variance  with 
him,  and  also  candidates  for  the  protection  of  Hiero,  were  con- 
cerned in  this  scheme  for  detaching  Himera  from  the  dominion  of 
Thero.  But  so  soon  as  peace  had  been  concluded,  Hiero  betrayed 
to  Thero  both  the  schemes  and  the  malcontents  at  Himera.  We 
seem  to  make  out  that  Kapys  and  Hippokrates  collected  some 
forces  to  resist  Thero,  but  were  defeated  by  him  at  the  river 
Himera  :8  his  victory  was  followed  up  by  seizing  and  putting  to 
death  a  large  number  of  Himeraean  citizens.  So  great  was  the 
number  slain,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  others  who  fled  for  fear  of 
being  slain,  that  the  population  of  the  city  was  sensibly  and  incon- 
veniently diminished.  Thero  invited  and  enrolled  a  large  addition 
of  new  citizens,  chiefly  of  Dorian  blood.3 

The  power  of  Hiero,  now  reconciled  both  with  Thero  and  with 
^Vitoof  n^  brother  Polyzelus,  is  marked  by  several  circumstances 
Hiero-  as  noway  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo,  and  probably  the 
carthagt-  greatest,  not  merely  in  Sicily,  but  throughout  the  Grecian 
Tyrrhenians  world.  The  citizens  of  the  distant  city  of  Curaae,  on  the 
Anaxiiaus  coast  of  Italy,  harassed  by  Carthaginian  and  Tyrrhenian 
Se  city  of  fleets,  entreated  his  aid,  and  received  from  him  a  squadron 
new^hoie-  which  defeated  and  drove  off  their  enemies:4  he  even 
plantation  settled  a  Syracusan  colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
antMom-  Pithekusa.  Anaxiiaus,  despot  of  Rhegium  and  Messene, 
Plnda?.150'    had  attacked,  and  might  probably  have  overpowered, 


1  Diodor.  xi.  48  ;  Schol.  Pindar, 
Olymp.  ii.  29. 

5  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  173. 
For  the  few  facts  which  can  be  made 
out  respecting  the  family  and  genealogy 
of  Thero,  see  Gbller,  De  Situ  et  Origine 


useful  in  explaining  the  brief  historical 
allusions  of  the  poet ;  but  they  Beetn  to 
have  had  very  few  trustworthy  materials 
before  them  for  so  doing. 

»  Diodor.  xi.  48,  49. 

4  The  brazen  helmet,  discovered  near 


Syracusarum,   ch.  vii.   p.  19-22.     The    the  site  of  Olympia  with  the  name  of 
Scholiasts  of  Pindar   are    occasionally  '  Hiero  and  the  victory  at  Cumee    in- 
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his  neighbours  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians;  but  the  menaces 
of  Hiero,  invoked  by  the  Lokrians,  and  conveyed  by  the  envoy 
Chromius,  compelled  him  to  desist1  Those  heroic  honours,  which 
in  Greece  belonged  to  the  (Ekist  of  a  new  city,  were  yet  wanting 
to  him.  He  procured  them  by  the  foundation  of  the  new  city  of 
iEtna,8  on  the  site  and  in  the  place  of  Katana,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  expelled,  as  well  as  those  of  Naxos.  While  these  Naxians 
and  Katanaeans  were  directed  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Leontini 
along  with  the  existing  inhabitants,  Hiero  planted  10,000  new 
inhabitants  in  his  adopted  city  of  iEtna ;  5000  of  them  from  Syra- 
cuse and  Gela — with  an  equal  number  from  Peloponnesus.  They 
served  as  an  auxiliary  force,  ready  to  be  called  forth  in  the  event 
of  discontents  at  Syracuse,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  history  of  his 
successor :  he  gave  them  not  only  the  territory  which  had  before 
belonged  to  Katana,  but  also  a  large  addition  besides,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  Sikel  tribes.  His  son  Deinomenes, 
and  his  friend  and  confidant  Chromius,  enrolled  as  an  ^Etnaean, 
became  joint  administrators  of  the  city,  whose  religious  and  social 
customs  were  assimilated  to  the  Dorian  model.8  Pindar  dreams  of 
future  relations  between  the  despot  and  citizens  of  ^Etna,  analogous 
to  those  between  king  and  citizens  at  Sparta.  Both  Hiero  and 
Chromius  were  proclaimed  as  iEtnaeans  at  the  Pythian  and  Nemean 
games,  when  their  chariots  gained  victories ;  on  which  occasion  the 
assembled  crowd  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  new  Hellenic  city 
of  iEtna.  We  see,  by  the  compliments  of  Pindar,4  that  Hiero  was 
vain  of  his  new  title  of  founder.  But  we  must  remark  that  it  was 
procured,  not,  as  in  most  cases,  by  planting  Greeks  on  a  spot 
previously  barbarous,  but  by  the  dispossession  and  impoverishment 
of  other  Grecian  citizens,  who  seem  to  have  given  no  ground  of 

scribed  on  it,  yet  remains  as  an  inter-  j  determining  who  should  be  recognised  as 
eating  relic  to  commemorate  this  event :  <  (Ekist  of  the  place.  On  referring  to  the 
it  was  among  the  offerings  presented  by  ;  oracle,  Apollo  directed  them  to  comme- 
Hiero  to  the  Olympic  Zeus :  see  Boeckh,  niorate  himself  as  (Ekist  (Diodor.  xii.  35). 
Corp.  Inscriptt.  Grrec.  No.  16,  part  i.  p.  3  Chromius  hrirpinros  rrj$  AItktjj 
34.  (Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  1).    About  the 

1  Diodor.  xi.  51;  Pindar,  i.  74  (  =  140);    Dorian  institutions  of  JStna,  &c.,  Pin- 


U.  17  (  =35)  with  the  Scholia;  Epichar- 
mus,  Fragment,  p.  19,  ed.  Krusemann ; 
Schol.  Pindar.  PytQ-  »•  98J  Strabo,  v. 
p.  247. 

*  f\4p»v    oIkktt^s    kvr\    rvp&v- 
vov    jiov\6  fit  vo  s     c  7  v  a  i,     Kar6.vj)v 


dar,  Pyth.  i.  60-71. 

Deinomends  survived  his  father,  and 
commemorated  the  Olympic  victories  of 
the  latter  by  costly  offerings  at  Olympia 
(Pausan.  vi.  12,  1). 

4  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  60  (  =  117);  iii.  69 


it*\&v  Atrrrjv  firr»v6fia<r€  r^v  ir6\iy,  (  =  121).  Pindar,  ap.  Strabo.  vi.  p.  269. 
iavrbv  oIkutt^v  wpojayptfoas  (Schol.  ad  ]  Compare  Nemea,  ix.  1-30,  addressed  to 
Pindar.  Nem.  i.  1).  j  Chromius.    Hiero  is  proclaimed  in  some 

Compare  the  subsequent  case  of  the  ode*  as  a  Syracusan :  but  Syracuse  and 
foundation  of  Thurii,  among  the  citi-  !  the  newly-founded  iEtna  are  intimately 
zona  of  which  violent  disputes  arose,  in    joined  together :  see  Nemea,  i.  inii. 
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offence.  Both  in  Gelo  and  Hiero  we  see  the  first  exhibition  of  that 
propensity  to  violent  and  wholesale  transplantation  of  inhabitants 
from  one  seat  to  another,  which  was  not  uncommon  among  Assyrian 
and  Persian  despots,  and  which  was  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale 
by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  numerous  new- 
built  cities. 

Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  died  shortly  after  that  message  of  Hiero 
Death  of  which  had  compelled  him  to  spare  the  Lokrians.  Such 
RheSum80'  was  *ne  e8*eem  entertained  for  his  memory,  and  so 
and  of  There  efficient  the  government  of  Mikythus,  a  manumitted 
tum.  Thm-  slave  whom  he  constituted  regent,  that  Rhegium  and 
ofThfero,  Messene  were  preserved  for  his  children,  yet  minors.1 
rentura  and  But  a  still  more  important  change  in  Sicily  was  caused 
HfcCTuei  by  the  death  of  the  Agrigentine  Thero,  which  took  place 
— heTs'dS?1  seemingly  about  472  b.c.  This  prince,  .a  partner  with 
Sfwilnd  Gelo  in  the  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  left  a 
expelled.  reputation  of  good  government  as  well  as  ability  among 
the  Agrigentines,  which  we  find  perpetuated  in  the  laureat  strains 
of  Pindar :  and  his  memory  doubtless  became  still  farther  endeared 
from  comparison  with  his  son  and  successor.  Thrasydaeus,  now 
master  both  of  Himera  and  Agrigentum,  displayed  on  a  larger 
scale  the  same  oppressive  and  sanguinary  dispositions  which  had 
before  provoked  rebellion  at  the  former  city.  Feeling  himself  de- 
tested by  his  subjects,  he  enlarged  the  military  force  which  had 
been  left  by  his  father,  and  engaged  so  many  new  mercenaries,  that 
he  became  master  of  a  force  of  20,000  men,  horse  and  foot.  And 
in  his  own  territory,  perhaps,  he  might  long  have  trodden  with 
impunity  in  the  footsteps  of  Phalaris,  had  he  not  imprudently  pro- 
voked his  more  powerful  neighbour  Hiero.  In  an  obstinate  and 
murderous  battle  between  these  two  princes,  2000  men  were  slain 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  and  4000  on  that  of  the  Agri- 
gentines: an  immense  slaughter,  considering  that  it  mostly  fell 
upon  the  Greeks  in  the  two  armies,  and  not  upon  the  non- Hellenic 
mercenaries.8  But  the  defeat  of  Thrasydaeus  was  so  complete,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  not  only  from  Agrigentum,  but  from 
Sicily :  he  retired  to  Megara  in  Greece  Proper,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  perished.8    The  Agrigentines,  thus  happily 


1  Justin,  iv.  2. 

2  So  I  conceive  the  words  of  Diodorus 
are   to  be  understood  —  w\u<rroi   r&w 

txeaov  (Diodor.  xi.  53). 

s  Diodor.  xi.  53.     Iku  Oavdrov  tcara- 
yvuxrQeU   irfXtWyaev.      This   is  a  re- 


markable specimen  of  the  feeling  in  a 
foreign  city  towards  an  oppressive  r6- 
pavvos.  The  Megarians  of  Greece  Pro- 
per were  much  connected  with  Sicily, 
through  the  Hyblsoan  Megara,  as  well 
as  SehnuB. 
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released  from  their  oppressor,  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  from 
Hiero.  They  are  said  to  have  established  a  democratical  govern- 
ment, but  we  learn  that  Hiero  sent  many  citizens  into  banishment 
from  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  as  well  as  from  Gela,1  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  all  the  three  were  numbered  among  his  subject  cities. 
The  moment  of  freedom  only  commenced  for  them  when  the  Gelo- 
nian  dynasty  shared  the  fate  of  the  Theronian. 

The  victory  over  Thrasydaeus  rendered  Hiero  more  completely 
master  of  Sicily  than  his  brother  Gelo  had  been  before  Great  power 
him.     The  last  act  which  we  hear  of  him,  is,  his  inter-  ^^ 
ference  on  behalf  of  his  brothers-in-law,2  the  sons  of  toSI^Lm 
Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who  were  now  of  age  to  govern.  — htedeath- 
He  encouraged  them  to  prefer,  and  probably  showed  himself  ready 
to  enforce,  their  claim  against  Mikythus,  who  had  administered 
Rhegium  since  the  death  of  Anaxilaus,  for  the  property  as  well  as 
the  sceptre.     Mikythus  complied  readily  with  the  demand,  ren- 
dering an  account  so  exact  and  faithful,  that  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus 
themselves  entreated  him  to  remain  and  govern — or  more  probably 
to  lend  his  aid  to  their  government     This  request  he  was  wise 
enough  to  refuse :  he  removed  his  own  property  and  retired  to 
Tegea  in  Arcadia.     Hiero  died  shortly  afterwards,  of  the  complaint 
under  which  he  had  so  long  suffered,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years.3 

On  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  succession  was  disputed  between  his 
brother  Thrasybulus,  and  his  nephew  the  youthful  son  of 
Gelo,  so  that  the  partisans  of  the  family  became  thus  Tw/buius 
divided.      Thrasybulus,   surrounding  his   nephew   with  JES^' 
temptations  to  luxurious  pleasure,  contrived  to  put  him  puSTamong 
indirectly  aside,  and  thus  to  seize  the  government  for  onhToJuT8 
himself.4     This  family  division — a  curse   often  resting  ^oroSSSST" 
upon  the  blood-relations  of  Grecian  despots,  and  leading  EJ^"1*^ 
to  the  greatest  atrocities 5 — coupled  with  the  conduct  of  i^^J^nXUu'* 
Thrasybulus  himself,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  •gjjiwthim 
Gelonian  dynasty.    The  bad  qualities  of  Hiero  were  now 

1  Diodor.  xi.  76.     Of  Karh,  tV  'It poo-  \  father's  life-time:  probably  this  young 

ft  _  /  >        / »  »»  I       . 1      1  «•  1  It  •  «»•!  .1 


¥os  hvvaffTtiav  Iktt*'wt<*k6t*s  Ik  t«j> 
thleer  w6K(wy — roirrwv  8*  1j<rav  T*\£>oi  Ktd 
'AKpayavr7yot  Ktd  'Ifxtpaloi. 

*  Hiero  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Anaxilaus,  but  he  seems  also  to  have 


man  must  have  died,  otherwise  Mikythus 
would  not  have  succeeded  (Schol.  Pin- 
dar. Pyth.  ii.  34). 

8  Diodor.  xi.  66. 

4  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  19.    Diodo- 


had  two   other  wives  —  the    sister  or  >  rus  does  not  mention  the  son  of  Gelo. 
cousin  of  Thdro,  and  the  daughter  of  a        Mr.   Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici, 


Syracusan  named  Nikokles  :  this  last 
was  the  mother  of  his  son  Deinomenes 
(Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  112). 

Wo  read  of  Kleophron  son  of  Anaxi- 


App.  chap.  10,  p.  264  acq.)  has  discussed 
all  the  main  points  connected  with  Syra- 
cusan and  Sicilian  chronology. 

5  Xenophon,  Hiero,  iii.  8.     El  rolvvv 


laus,    governing    Messdnd    during    his     I0i\*is    Karwouvy    <5p4<r<ir    fit*    rovs 
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seen  greatly  exaggerated,  but  without  his  accompanying  energy, 
in  Thrasybulus ;  who  put  to  death  many  citizens,  and  banished  still 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their  property,  until  at  length  he 
provoked  among  the  Syracusans  intense  and   universal  hatred, 
shared  even  by  many  of  the  old  Gelonian  partisans.     Though  he 
tried  to  strengthen  himself  by  increasing  his  mercenary  force,  he 
could  not  preveut  a  general  revolt  from  breaking  out  among  the 
Syracusan  population.     By  summoning  those  cities  which  Hiero 
had  planted  in  his  new  city  of  ./Etna,  as  well  as  various  troops  from 
his  dependent  allies,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men, 
and  master  of  the  inner  city ;  that  is,  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  which 
was  the  primitive  settlement  of  Syracuse,  and  was  not  only  distinct 
and  defensible  in  itself,  but  also  contained  the  docks,  the  shipping, 
and  command  of  the  harbour.     The  revolted  people  on  their  side 
were  masters  of  the  outer  city,  better  known  under  its  later  name 
of  Achradina,  which  lay  on  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Sicily,  was 
surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of  its  own,  and  was  divided  from 
Ortygia  by  an  intervening  space  of  low  ground  used  for  burials.1 


i8u£ros  inrb  rovrav  fidXurra  Qi\ovfi4yovst 
robs  84  rvpdvvovs  voXXobs  filr  ircu&as 
kavrSty  &K*Kroyr)ic6ras,  iroWobs  8*  tnrb 
iraitiwy  abrobs  i.iro\<t)\6ras,  "KoWobs  8i 
bt*\<pob$  iv  rvpawiffiv  6\Wij\o<t>6yovs 
ycycvrifitvovs,  iroWobs  84  Kod  inrb  yv- 
vaiKwv  ruv  iavrcov  rvpdyyovs  Hi€<p0apfi4- 
vovsy  teal  xhrb  tralpter  y*  rS»y  fidXicra 
BoKovyrcey  <piXa>v  tlyaui  compare  Iso- 
kratte,  De  Pace,  Orat.  viii.  p.  182, 
§  138. 

So  also  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9)  respecting 
the  native  kings  of  Judsea,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Syrian  dynasty — "  Sibi 
ipsi  reges  imposuere:  qui,  mobilitate 
vulgi  expulsi,  resumpta  per  anna  domi- 
natione,  fugas  civium,  urbium  ever- 
siones,  — fratrumt  conjugum,  parentum, 
neces — aliaque  solita  regibus  oust,"  &c. 

1  Respecting  the  topography  of  Syra- 
cuse at  the  time  of  these  disturbances, 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty — my  state- 
ments in  the  present  edition  will  be 
found  somewhat  modified  as  compared 
with  the  first.  In  describing  the  siege 
of  the  city  by  the  Athenian  army  under 
Nikias,  I  found  it  necessary  to  study 
the  local  details  of  Thucydides  with 
great  minuteness,  besides  consulting 
fuller  modern  authorities.  The  con- 
clusions which  I  have  formed  will  be 
found  stated,  —  partly  in  the  early 
part  of  chapter  lix.  —  but  chiefly  in  a 
separate  dissertation  annexed  as  an  Ap- 


pendix to  that  chapter,  and  illustrated 
by  two  plans.  To  the  latter  Dissertation 
with  its  Plans,  I  request  the  reader  to 
refer. 

Diodorus  here  states  (xi.  67,  68)  that 
Thrasybulus  was  master  both  of  the 
Island  (Ortygia)  and  Achradina,  while 
the  revolted  Syracusans  held  the  rest 
of  the  city,  of  which  Itykd  or  Tyche" 
was  a  part.  He  evidently  conceives 
Syracuse  as  having  comprised,  in  463 
B.C.,  substantially  the  same  great  space 
and  the  same  number  of  four  quarters 
or  portions,  as  it  afterwards  came  to 
contain  from  the  time  of  the  despot 
Dionysius  down  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  description 
of  Cicero  (Orat.  in  Verr.  iv.  53.  1 18— 
120)  enumerating  the  four  quarters 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tychd,  and  Neapo- 
lis.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  I 
take  the  general  conception  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Syracuse  given  by  Thucy- 
dides in  415  B.C.,  as  representing  in  the 
main  what  it  had  been  fifty  years  be- 
fore. Thucydides  (vi.  3)  mentions  only 
the  Inner  City,  which  was  in  the  Islet 
of  Ortygia  (^  w6\is  y\  lvr6s) — and  the 
Outer  City  (ff  w6\ts  ii  ffc»).  This  latter 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Achradina,  though  that  name  does  not 
occur  in  Thucydides.  Diodorus  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  both  Ortygia  and 
Achradina  had  each  separate  fortifica- 
tions (xi.  73). 
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Though  superior  in  number,  yet  being  no  match  in  military  effi- 
ciency for  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus,  they  were  obliged  to  invoke 
aid  from  the  other  cities  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  from  the  Sikel  tribes — 
proclaiming  the  Gelonian  dynasty  as  the  common  enemy  of  freedom 
in  the  island,  and  holding  out  universal  independence  as  the  re- 
ward of  victory.      It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  there  was  no 
brother-despot  like  the  powerful  Thero  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Thrasybulus.     Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  even  the 
Sikel  tribes,  all  responded  to  the  call  with  alacrity,  so  that  a  large 
force,  both  military  and  naval,  came  to  reinforce  the  Syracusans ; 
and  Thrasybulus,  being  totally  defeated,  first  in  a  naval  action, 
next  on  land,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ortygia,  where  he 
soon  found  his  situation  hopeless.     He  accordingly  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  his  opponents,  which  ended  in  his  abdication  and  re- 
tirement to  Lokri,  while  the  merceuary  troops  whom  he  had  brought 
together  were  also  permitted  to  depart  unmolested.1     The  expelled 
Thrasybulus  afterwards   lived   and  died  as  a  private   citizen  at 
Lokri — a  very  different  fate  from  that  which  had  befallen  Thrasy- 
daeus  (son  of  Thero)  at  Megara,  though  both  seem  to  have  given 
the  same  provocation. 

Thus  fell  the  powerful  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  after  a 
continuance  of  eighteen  years.2     Its  fall  was  nothing  less  B.c.  465. 
than  an  extensive  revolution  throughout  Sicily.     Among  S^E^y. 
the  various  cities  of  the  island  there  had  grown  up  many  eJtSuon 
petty  despots,  each  with  his  separate  mercenary  force ;  JjJJjjjJJ ^£ 
acting  as  the  instruments,  and  relying  on  the  protection,  naAiy- 
of  the  great  despot  at  Syracuse.    All  these  were  now  expelled,  and 
governments  more   or  less  democratical  were    established  every- 
where.3     The  sons  of  Anaxilaus  maintained   themselves  a  little 
longer  at  Rhegium  and  Messene,  but  the  citizens  of  these  two 
towns  at  length  followed  the  general  example,  compelled  them  to 
'  retire,4  and  began  their  aera  of  freedom. 


In  these  disputes  connected  with  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  I  con- 
ceive Thrasybulus  to  have  held  posses- 
sion of  Ortygia,  which  was  at  all  times 
the  inner  stronghold  and  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Syracuse ;  insomuch 
that  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Mar- 
ceUus  prohibited  any  native  Syracusan 
from  dwelling  in  it.  (Cicero  cont.  Verr. 
v.  32-84.  38.  98.)  The  enemies  of 
Thrasybulus,  on  the  contrary,  I  conceive 
to  have  occupied  Achradina. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bisection 
of  Syracuse  into  two  separate  fortifica- 


tions must  have  afforded  great  addi- 
tional facility  for  civil  dispute,  if  there 
were  any  causes  abroad  tending  to 
foment  it ;  conformably  to  a  remark  of 
Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  2.  12.),  which  the 
philosopher  illustrates  by  reference  to 
Kolophdn  and  Notium,  as  well  as  to 
the  insular  and  continental  portions  of 
Klazomensc. 

»  Diodor.  ix.  67.  68. 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  23. 

8  Diodor.  xi.  68. 

4  Diodor.  xi.  76. 
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But  though  the  Sicilian  despots  had  thus  been  expelled,  the  free 
governments  established  in  their  place  were  exposed  a 
first  to  much  difficulty  and  collision.    It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Gelo,  Hiero,  Thero,  Thrasydaeus,  Thra- 
sybulus, &c,  had  all  condemned  many  citizens  to  exile 
with  confiscation  of  property ;  and  had  planted  on  the 
soil  new  citizens  and  mercenaries,  in  numbers  no  less 
considerable.    To  what  race  these  mercenaries  belonged, 
we  are  not  told :  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only  in 
part  Greeks.     Such  violent  mutations,  both  of  persons 
and  property,  could  not  occur  without  raising  bitter  con- 
flicts, of  interest  as  well  as  of  feeling,  between  the  old,  the  new, 
and  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as  soon  as  the  iron  hand  of  com- 
pression was  removed.     This  source  of  angry  dissension  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  Sicilian  cities,  but  in  none  did  it  flow  more  profusely 
than  in  Syracuse.     In  that  city,  the  new  mercenaries  last  intro- 
duced by  Thrasybulus,  had  retired  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
many  of  them  to  the  Hieronian  city  of  -/Etna,  from  whence  they 
had  been  brought.     But  there  yet  remained  the  more  numerous 
body  introduced  principally  by  Gelo,  partly  also  by  Hiero ;  the 
former  alone  having  enrolled  10,000,  of  whom  nrtore  than  7000  yet 
remained.    What  part  these  Gelonian  citizens  had  taken  in  the  late 
revolution,  we  do  not  find  distinctly  stated :  they  seem  not  to  have 
supported  Thrasybulus  as  a  body,  and  probably  many  of  them  took 
part  against  him. 

After  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  a  public  assembly 
of  the  Syracusans  was  convened,  in  which  the  first  resolution  was, 
to  provide  for  the  religious  commemoration  of  the  event,  by  erecting 
a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  by  celebrating  an  annual 
festival  to  be  called  the  Eleutheria,  with  solemn  matches  and  sacri- 
fices. They  next  proceeded  to  determine  the  political  constitution, 
and  such  was  the  predominant  reaction,  doubtless  aggravated  by 
the  returned  exiles,  of  hatred  and  fear  against  the  expelled 
dynasty — that  the  whole  body  of  new  citizens,  who  had  been 
domiciliated  under  Gelo  and  Hiero,  were  declared  ineligible  to 
magistracy  or  honour.  This  harsh  and  sweeping  disqualification, 
falling  at  once  upon  a  numerous  minority,  naturally  provoked  re- 
newed irritation  and  civil  war.  The  Gelonian  citizens,  the  most 
warlike  individuals  in  the  state,  and  occupying,  as  favoured  parti- 
sans of  the  previous  dynasty,  the  inner  section  of  Syracuse1 — 


1  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2, 11)  mentions, 
as  one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  mis- 


chief of  receiving  new  citizens,  that  the 
Syracusans,  after  the  Gelonian  dynasty, 
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Ortygia — placed  themselves  in  open  revolt;  while  the  general 
mass  of  citizens,  masters  of  the  outer  city,  were  not  strong  intCTnai 
enough  to  assail  with  success  this  defensible  position.1  JJj^SJjSS. 
But  they  contrived  to  block  it  up  nearly  altogether,  ln8Jrrmcuae- 
and  to  intercept  both  its  supplies  and  its  communication  with  the 
country,  by  means  of  a  new  fortification  carried  out  from  the  outer 
city  towards  the  Great  Harbour,  and  stretching  between  Ortygia 
and  Epipolae.  The  garrison  within  could  thus  only  obtain  supplies 
at  the  cost  of  perpetual  conflicts.  This  disastrous  internal  war 
continued  for  some  months,  with  many  partial  engagements  both 
by  land  and  sea :  whereby  the  general  body  of  citizens  became 
accustomed  to  arms,  while  a  chosen  regiment  of  600  trained  volun- 
teers acquired  especial  efficiency.  Unable  to  maintain  themselves 
longer,  the  Gelonians  were  forced  to  ha  ard  a  general  battle,  which, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  terminated  in  their  complete  defeat. 
The  chosen  band  of  600,  who  had  eminently  contributed  to  this 
victory,  received  from  their  fellow-citizens  a  crown  of  honour,  and 
a  reward  of  one  mina  per  head.8 

The  meagre  annals,  wherein  these  interesting  events  are  indi- 
cated rather  than  described,  tell  us  scarcely  anything  of  j^^. 
the  political  arrangements  which  resulted  from  so  ira-  theu*k>- 
portant  a  victory.    Probably  many  of  the  Gelonians  were  ncuse  m*d«r# 
expelled :  but  we  may  assume  as  certain,  that  they  were  pop^  go- 
deprived  of  the  dangerous  privilege  of  a  separate  resi- 
dence in  the  inner  stronghold  or  islet  Ortygia.3 


vemmenL 


admitted  the  foreign  mercenaries  to 
citizenship,  and  from  hence  came  to 
sedition  and  armed  conflict.  But  the 
incident  cannot  fairly  be  quoted  in 
illustration  of  that  principle  which  he 
brings  it  to  support.  The  mercenaries, 
so  long  as  the  dynasty  lasted,  had  been 
the  first  citizens  in  the  community : 
after  its  overthrow,  they  became  the 
inferior,  and  were  rendered  inadmissible 
to  honours.  It  is  hardly  matter  of 
surprise  that  so  great  a  change  of  posi- 
tion excited  them  to  rebel :  but  this  is 
not  a  case  properly  adducible  to  prove 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  matters  with 
new-coming  citizens. 

After   the    expulsion  of  AgathoklGs 
from  Syracuse,   nearly    two    centuries 


rrjt  ir6\to»s  flc4r«rxoJS  *ol  rb  vpbs  rks 
'EiriiroA&f  rcroafifitvov  abrrjs  ^ircrffxi- 
cw,  Kod  iroXAl)v  hxrty&kuav  kavroit  ira- 
TtffKtfaurar  cbOb  yhp  rrjs  M  r^v  X&9** 
4£6$ov  robs  &4>9<rrr)K6ras  t&xcp&s  tlpyor 
teal  raxb  rStv  fatnfSf /a?  4iroirj<ray  airope  tir. 

Diodonis  here  repeats  the  same  mis- 
conception as  I  have  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious note.  He  supposes  that  the 
Gelonians  were  in  possession  both  of 
Ortygia  and  of  Achradina,  whereas  they 
were  only  in  possession  of  the  former, 
as  Thrasybulus  had  been  in  the  former 
contest. 

The  opposing  party  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  outer  city  or  Achradina: 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  them,  by 
throwing    out  a  fortification    between 


after  these  events,  the  same  quarrel  and  I  Epipolso    and   the   Great  Harbour,   to 

■edition  was  renewed,  by  the  exchiKion  '  -1 — *—  ■LU~ :"1-- —   -  *  "-•■ — ' 

of  his  mercenaries  from  magistracy  and 
posts  of  honour  (Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p. 
282). 

1  Diodor.  xi.  73.     Of  8i  5upa*ou<noi 
vd\w  ifi-KfcSyrts  th  rapax^v,  rb  \oixbr 
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straiten  the  communication  of  Ortygia 
with  the  country  around;  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  Plans  of  Syracuse 
annexed  to  chap.  lix.  of  this  History. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  72,  73,  76. 

*  Diodonis,  xiv.  7. 
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Meanwhile  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  experienced  disorders  analogous 
Didders  in  m  cnaracter  to  those  of  Syracuse.  At  Gela,  at  Agri- 
^ersidiun  gentum,  at  Himera,  the  reaction  against  the  Gelonian 
from  the  dynasty  had  brought  back  in  crowds  the  dispossessed 
exiles  who  exiles ;  who,  claiming  restitution  of  their  properties  and 
dispossessed  influence,  found  their  demands  sustained  by  the  popula- 
Geionian  tion  generally.  The  Katanaeans,  whom  Hiero  had  driven 
Katana  and  from  their  own  city  to  Leontini,  in  order  that  he  might 
convert  Katana  into  his  own  settlement  JEtna.,  assembled 
in  arms  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  to 
reconquer  their  former  home  and  to  restore  to  the  Sikels  that  which 
Hiero  had  taken  from  them  for  enlargement  of  the  ^Etnaean  terri- 
tory. They  were  aided  by  the  Syracusans,  to  whom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  Hieronian  partisans  was  dangerous :  but  they 
did  not  accomplish  their  object  until  after  a  long  contest  and  several 
battles  with  the  ^Etnseans.  A  convention  was  at  length  concluded, 
by  which  the  latter  evacuated  Katana  and  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  town  and  territory  (seemingly  Sikel)  of  Ennesia  or  Inessa,  upon 
which  they  bestowed  the  name  of  iEtna,1  with  monuments  com- 
memorating Hiero  as  the  founder — while  the  tomb  of  the  latter  at 
Katana  was  demolished  by  the  restored  inhabitants. 
*  These  conflicts,  disturbing  the  peace  of  all  Sicily,  came  to  be  so 
General  con-  intolerable,  that  a  general  congress  was  held  between 
Sunrise  tne  var*ous  cities  to  adjust  them.  It  was  determined  by 
aTe^roJided  Jomt  resomti°n  to  re-admit  the  exiles  and  to  extrude  the 
for-Karaa-     Gelonian  settlers  everywhere :  but  an  establishment  was 

nn&  attain 

restored  as  a  provided  for  these  latter  in  the  territory  of  Messene.  It 
autonomous  appears  that  the  exiles  received  back  their  property,  or  at 
least  an  assignment  of  other  lands  in  compensation  for  it 
The  inhabitants  of  Gela  were  enabled  to  provide  for  their  own 
exiles  by  re-establishing  the  city  of  Kamarina,2  which  had  been 
conquered  from  Syracuse  by  Hippokrates  despot  of  Gel'o,  but  which 
Gelo,  on  transferring  his  abode  to  Syracuse,  had  made  a  portion 
of  the  Syracusan  territory,  conveying  its  inhabitants  to  the  city 
of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  now  renounced  the  possession 
of  it — a  cession  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  fact,  that  among 


1  Diodorus,  xi.  76;  Strabo,  vi.  268. 
Compare,  as  an  analogous  event,  the 
destruction  of  the  edifices  erected  in 
the  market-place  of  Amphipolis,  in 
honour  of  the  Athenian  Agnon  the 
CEkist,  after  the  revolt  of  that  city 
from  Athens  (Thucyd.  v.  11). 

8  Diodor.  xi.  76.  fitrh,   6*i  toOto  Ka- 


papivav    filv    Ttkwoi     KaroiKi<rayrts    4$ 
&f>X?7$  Kar€K\7}po6xriO'av. 

See  the  note  of  Wesseling  upon  this 
passage.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  Thucydides  (vi.  5)  the  correction  of 
KartpKitrdn  (nrb  rcAawv  (in  place  of  vwb 
rtkwvos)  is  correct. 
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the  new-comers  transferred  by  Gelo  to  Syracuse,  there  were 
included  not  only  the  previous  Kamarinaeans,  but  also  many 
who  had  before  been  citizens  of  Gela.1  For  these  men,  now 
obliged  to  quit  Syracuse,  it  would  be  convenient  to  provide  an 
abode  at  Kamarina,  as  well  as  for  the  other  restored  Geloau 
exiles ;  and  we  may  farther  presume  that  this  new  city  served  as  a 
receptacle  for  other  homeless  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  island. 
It  was  consecrated  by  the  Geloans  as  an  independent  city,  with 
Dorian  rites  and  customs:  its  lands  were  distributed  anew,  and 
among  its  settlers  were  men  rich  enough  to  send  prize  chariots 
to  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  odes  of  Pindar.  The 
Olympic  victories  of  the  Kamarinsean  Psaumis  secured  for  his  new 
city  an  Hellenic  celebrity,  at  a  moment  when  it  had  hardly  yet 
emerged  from  the  hardships  of  an  initiatory  settlement8 

Such  was  the  great  reactionary  movement  in  Sicily  against  the 
high-handed  violences  of  the  previous  despots.     We  are  Reactionary 
only  enabled  to  follow  it  generally,  but  we  see  that  all  I^aliM?the 
their  transplantations  and  expulsions  of  inhabitants  were  SwpotSn, 
reversed,  and  all  their  arrangements   overthrown.     In  JSuro/po- 
the  correction  of  the  past  injustice,  we  cannot  doubt  that  £uelJ£gatvera~ 
new  injustice  was  in  many  cases  committed,  nor  are  we  fjf^JJ^JJ"1 
surprised  to  hear  that  at  Syracuse  many  new  enrolments  ciiieA' 
of    citizens    took    place   without   any   rightful    claim,3   probably 
accompanied  by  grants  of  land.     The  reigning  feeling  at  Syracuse 
would  now  be  quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  days  of  Gelo,  when  the 
Demos  or  aggregate  of  small  self-working  proprietors  was  con- 
sidered as  "  a  troublesome  yoke-fellow,"  fit  only  to  be  sold  into 
slavery  for  exportation.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  table 
of  citizens   now  prepared  included  that  class  of  men  in  larger 
number  than  ever,  on  principles  analogous  to  the  liberal  enrolments 
of  Kleisthenes  at  Athens.     In  spite  of  all  the  confusion  however 
with  which  this  period  of  popular  government  opens,  lasting  for 
more  than  fifty  years  until  the  despotism  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
we   shall  find  it  far  the   best  and   most  prosperous   portion   of 
Sicilian  history.     We  shall  arrive  at  it  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Respecting  the  Grecian  cities  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  during 
the  period  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  a  few  words  will  exhaust 
the  whole  of  our  knowledge.     Rhegium,  with  its  despots  Anaxilaus 


1  Herodot.  vii.  155. 

*  See  the  fourth  and  fifth  Olympic 
odes  of  Pindar,  referred  to  Olympiad 
82,  or  452  B.C.,  about  nine  years  after 
the    Geloans     had    re-established    Ka- 


marina.  Thy  viomov  (Ipav  (Olymp. 
v.  9)i  &*■'  ifxaxcwlat  6.ywv  is  <pdos  t6vZ* 
Zafiov  iurrSbv  (Olymp.  v.  14). 

8  Diodor.  xi.  8ti.  iroKKStv  cIkt)  ku\  «i 
irvx*  w*okiToypaut>Tifi4yoHf. 
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and  Mikythus,  figures   chiefly  as  a  Sicilian  city,  and  has  been 
noticed  as  such  in  the  stream  of  Sicilian  politics.    But 
it  is  also  involved  in  the  only  event  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  respecting  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Italian  Greeks.    It  was  about  the  year  ac.  473,  that  the 
Tarentines  undertook  an  expedition  against  their  non- 
Hellenic  neighbours  the  lapygians,  in  hopes  of  conquering  Hyria 
and  the  other  towns  belonging  to  them.     Mikythus,  despot  of 
Rhegium,  against  the  will  of  his  citizens,  despatched  3000  of  them 
by  constraint  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Tarentines.     But  the  expedition 
proved  signally  disastrous  to  both.     The  lapygians,  to  the  number 
of  20,000  men,  encountered  the  united  Grecian  forces  in  the  field, 
and  completely  defeated  them.     The  battle  having  taken  place  in 
a  hostile  country,  it  seems  that  the  larger  portion  both  of  Rhegians 
and  Tarentines  perished,  insomuch  that  Herodotus  pronounces  it 
to  have  been  the  greatest   Hellenic  slaughter   within  his  know- 
ledge.1    Of  the  Tarentines  slain  a  great  proportion  were  opulent 
and  substantial  citizens,  the  loss  of  whom  sensibly  affected  the 
government  of  the  city ;  strengthening  the  Demos,  and  rendering 
the  constitution  more  democraticaL    In  what  particulars  the  change 
consisted  we  do  not  know :  the  expression  of  Aristotle  gives  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  before  this  event  the  constitution  had  been 
popular.8  •  • 


1  Herodot.  vii.  170;  Diodor.  xi.  52. 
The  latter  asserts  that  the  Iapygian 
victors  divided  their  forces,  part  of  them 
pursuing  the  Rhegian  fugitives,  the  rest 
pursuing  the  Tarentines.  Those  who 
followed  the  former  were  so  rapid  in 
their  movements,  that  they  entered  (he 
says)  along  with  the  fugitives  into  the 
town  of  Rhegium,  and  even  became 
masters  of  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that 
Rhegium  continues  afterwards,  as  be- 
fore, under  the  rule  of  Mikythus — we 
may  remark  that  Diodorus  must  have 
formed  to  himself  a  strange  idea  of  the 


geography  of  southern  Italy,  to  talk  of 
pursuit  and  flight  from  fapygia  to  Rhe- 
gium. 

*  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  2,  8.  Aristotle 
has  another  passage  (vi.  3,  5)  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  government  of 
Tarentum :  and  O.  Miiller  applies  this 
second  passage  to  illustrate  the  parti- 
cular constitutional  changes  which  were 
made  after  the  Iapygian  disaster.  I 
think  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  pas- 
sages unauthorized :  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  connect  them  together.  See  His- 
tory of  the  Dorians,  iii.  9,  14. 
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